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AUTHOR-STUDY  BY  READING-CLASSES. 


E.    £.   SMITH. 


HE  ignorance  of  even  the  more  advanced  students  of  our 
public  schools,  in  city  and  country,  concerning  the 
authors  whose  names  are  seen  in  the.  readers  and  in 
newspapers  is  lamentable.  And  if  our  lamentations  are 
extended  to  all  who  need  them  on  this  score,  it  is  possible  that 
many  teachers  would  receive  as  copious  a  shower  of  tears  as 
their  pupils.  But  wailings  and  gnashings  of  teeth  over  ourselves 
and  our  fellow-laborers  in  the  school  work,  are  of  but  little  value 
if  they  produce  or  suggest  no  practical  method  of  reiief.  Some 
persons  who  write  on  this  and  on  other  subjects  pertaining  to 
school  work,  are  like  Prudhomme — ^they  go  about  chopping 
other  men's  work  to  pieces,  while  for  themselves  they  build  up 
nothing.  To  others,  the  proverb  "Fine  words  butter  no  pars- 
nips," might  be  suggested  as  good^food  for  mental  cud-chewing. 
The  thing  for  the  teacher  is  not  what  should  be  done^  so  much  as 
Mow  shall  I  go  atitl  What  model,  short,  simple,  and  easily  un- 
derstood, can  be  suggested  as  a  starting-point,  which  teachers 
can  improve,  change,  develop,  remodel^  so  as  to  help  them  in 
convejring  to  their  pupils  comprehensive,  valuable,  and  useful 
information  about  the  more  prominent  authors  of  our  own  and 
other  countries. 
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If  any  teacher,  in  blissful  enthusiasm,  imagines  that  his  bright 
and  earnest  pupils  are  posted  about  such  writers  as  Longfellow, 
Bryant,  Tennyson,  Shakespeare,  Alice  Gary,  Dickens,  Bayard 
Taylor,  and  others,  let  him  select  two  of  the  most  admired  and 
most  noted  writers  of  each,  number  the  selections  i,  2,  3,  4,  etc., 
give  the  pupils  paper  and  request  them  to  write  the  name  of  the- 
author  opposite  the  given  number.  We  venture  he  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  answers,  especially  if  he  give  no  suggestion  as  to* 
the  list  of  authors  from  whose  works  the  names  are  selected. 
His  surprise  will  become  astonishment  if  he  make  inquiries  as  to 
nativity,  life,  other  writings,  etc.,  of  the  authors  mentioned,  and 
is  informed,  as  the  writer  has  been,  that  Longfellow  is  a  cele- 
brated  race-horse,  that  Bryant  is  an  Epglishman,  that  Tennyson 
was  born  in  Maine,  that  Shakespeare  is  a  fellow  unknown,  and 
that  Alice  Gary  is  an  operatic  singer.  Dickens  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  a  writer  of  dime  novels,  and  Bayard  Taylor  a  former 
president  of  the  United  States. 

Such  ignorance  as  this  is  inexcusable  in  children — I  beg  par- 
don, young  ladies  and  gentlemen — from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
years  of  age,  who  have  been  under  the  teacher's  care  and  in- 
struction for  ten  or  eleven  years,  who  have  seen  the  names  time 
and  time  again  in  their  books  at  the  close  of  selections,  and  who 
have  had  sources  of  information  convenient  and  available  in  the 
greater  portion  of  this  time.  ''They  have  eyes,  but  they  see 
not" 

Some  excellent  paper's  on  this  subject  were  read  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  State's  teachers,  and  published  in  the  School 
Journal,  but  we  fear  that,  in  the  zeal  of  the  hour,  too  much 
was  suggested  to  be  done.  Amendatory  to  those  articles,  the 
following  might  be  suggested  as  a  substitute  for  the  reading  les- 
son by  the  Fifth  or  Sixth  Reader  class  once  each  week :  (Read 
the  suggestions  in  connection  with  the  diagram.) 

•  Author — William  Cullen  Bryant. 


Birth 


{ 


/• 


Death, 


Place — Cummington,  Mass. 
Time — November  3,  1794. 

Place— '^^'Tt  York  City. 
7V/wtf— June  12,  1878. 
Circumstances — 
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Nativity  of  Parents — American. 

^A^rr^— Brookfield, 


Kl>UCATED, 


Began  Writing  - 


Character  of  School — Private  Academy — Williams   Col- 
lege.    (Mainly  self-educated.) 

Age  at  first  effort — ^Ten  or  eleven  years. 
Where — Cummington.  (Published  in  Hampshire  Gazette.) 
^i4^— 1804-5. 

First  published  work — **  Embargo'* — A  Political  Satire — 
1808-1810. 


Occupations.... 


WORKS... 


General  In- 
for  station. 


1.  Attorney-at-Law — (Plainfield.) 

2.  Attorney-at-Law — (Barrington.) 

3.  Associate  Editor  N.  Y.  Review. 

4.  Editor  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


W'^^w— 1815-17. 
W*<f«— 1817-25. 
Jr-*<f«— 1825-27. 
When-^iZrj. 


Names... 


«..     . f  Prose — Mainly  editorials  and  essays. 

\  Poetry — Short  ballads,  etc. 

Character — Descriptions  of  natural  scenery — reflections. 

Extent — His  works  show  great  intellectual  labor — many 

short,  few  long  poems. 

**  Thanatopsis  " — *  *  June." 

"The  Ages"  (Didactic),  (Delivered  be- 
fore S.  B.  K.  of  Harvard.) 

»*To  a  Water-Fowl"— "The  Skeleton*s 
Cave." 

'•  The  Past." 

'*  The  Flood  of  Years." 

** Translation  of  Homer's  *  Iliad'  and 
*  Odyssey.* " 

"Letters  of  a  Traveler." 

'•The  Future  Life,"  etc. 

1.  The  son  of  a  distinguished  local  physician — Peter  Bry- 
ant. 

2.  He  wrote  "  Thanatopsis  "  in  his  nineteenth  yeai*. 

3.  He  acquired  by  private  study  a  knowledge  of  the 
Greek,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French  Ian* 
guages. 

4.  Editor  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  for  a  half  century. 

5.  Wonderful  celebration  of  his  70th  birthday. 

6.  Continued  writing  after  his  80th  year. 

7.  The  "  poet  of  nature." 


QUOTATIONS. 

"  So  they  pass 
From  stage  to  stage  along  the  shining  course 
Of  that  bright  river,  broadening  like  a  sea. 
As  its  smooth  eddies  curl  along  their  way, 
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They  bring  old  friends  together;  hands  are  clasped 
In  joy  unspeakable ;  the  mother's  arms 
Again  are  folded  round  the  child  she  loved 
And  lost.    Old  sorrows  are  forgotten  now, 
Or  but  remembered  to  make  sweet  the  hour 
That  oyer  pays  them ;  wounded  hearts  that  bled 
Or  broke,  are  healed  forever.    In  the  room 
Of  this  grief-shadowed  present,  there  shall  be 
A  Present  in  whose  reign  no  grief  shall  gnaw 
The  heart,  and  never  shall  a  teader  tie 
Be  broken ;  in  whose  reign  the  eternal  Change 
That  waits  on  growth  and  action  shall  proceed 
With  everlasting  Concord,  hand  in  hand.'' 

—'*  The  Flood  of  Years^'  (written  in  his  82d  year. 

*^  This  little  rill  that  from  the  springs 

Of  yonder  grov^  its  current  brings, 

Plays  on  the  slope  awhile,  and  then 

Goes  prattling  into  the  grove  again, 

Oft  to  its  warbling  waters  drew 

My  little  feet,  when  life  was  young." 

— "  The  Rivuletr 

**  My  spirit  yearns  to  bring 

The  lost  ones  back — yearns  with  desire  intense. 

And  struggle  hard  to  wring 

Thy  bolts  apart,  and  pluck  thy  captives  thence. 

In  vain:  thy  gates  deny 

All  passage,  save  to  those  who  hence  depart." 

— «  The  Past:' 

General  Directions. 

f ,  Require  each  member  of  the  class  to  procure  a  blank  book 
about  6x8,  that  can  be  written  in  with  pen  and  ink.  Leave  the 
first  page  for  a  title  page.  On  page  2  let  them  put  so  much  of 
the  diagram  as  precedes  "Works;"  on  page  3,  the  remainder. 
On  pages  4  and  5,  quotations  should  be  written,  or  a  portion  of 
this  space  may  be  appropriated  to  quotations,  the  remainder  to 
notable  incidents  or  (with  an  older  class)  to  general  criticisms  of 
the  author's  works  and  style.  Pages  6  to  9,.in^usive,  may  be 
appropriated  to  the  next  author,  etc. 

2.  That  part  of  the  diagram  common  to  every  subject,  1.  e.^ 
the  part  printed  in  small  caps,  and  italics,  should  be  written  in 
red  inkf  to  distinguish  it  from  the  facts  inserted. 

3.  The  facts  should  be  noted  on  paper,  their  correctness  de- 
termined by  the  diagram  on  the  blackboard  filled  in  at  each 
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author-recitation,  and  then  they  should  be  copied  into  the  blank 
books  and  preserved  for  reference.  These  blank  books  the 
teacher  should  examine  at  least  once  each  month. 

4.  Assign  the  author  for  consideration  at  the  next  lesson  at 
least  one  week  beforehand.  Have  prepare4  a  list  of  reference 
books,  to  which  the  students  may  go  for  information.  (Lippin- 
cotf  s  Universal  Biographical  Dictionary  and  Chambers'  Cyclope- 
dia ought  to  be  in  every  shool  house.  If  your  trustees  wont  buy 
them,  get  up  a  subscription,  or  a  school  exhibition  with  an  en- 
trance fee,  or  a  walking-match,  or  a  donkey-race,  and  with  the 
proceeds  buy  them,  and  use  them,  and  get  the  scholars  to  use 
them. ) 

5.  Make  each  lesson  on  authors  a  recitation,  on  which  the 
pupils  are  to  be  tested  and  marked  as  on  any  other  recitation. 

6.  Have  each  pupil  prepare  not  less  than  three  selections  from 
the  author  for  class  use  if  called  for,  at  least  one  of  which  should 
be  committed  to  memory.  The  pupil  is  benefited  in  the  way  of 
style,  language,  and  new  and  good  thoughts. 

7.  If  any  pupil  can  find  anything  of  interest  and  value  con- 
cerning the  author  and  not  likely  to  be  brought  forth  by  the 
usual  questions,  give  him  a  chance  to  tell  it  as  a  reward  for  his 
industry  and  an  incitement  to  the  others. 

8.  Don't  make  an  iron  bedstead  of  the  diagram  and  plan  sug- 
gested, but  add  to  it  or  subtract  from  it  as  suits  your  time,  views,. 
or  opportunities. 

9.  Make  the  recitation  just  the  length  of  the  reading-lesson,. 
and  the  chief  point  to  ascertain  what  the  pupils  have  learned,. 
not  to  impress  them  with  what  you  know. 

10.  Make  haste  slowly. 
Purdue  Uninersity. 


T 


PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC— II. 

ELI    F.  BROWN. 


r[OGE  who  succeed  best  in  teaching  primary  classes  in  arith* 
metic  begin  the  work  very  early  in  the  course.  They  give 
one  exercise  each  day.  They  avoid  extending  one  of  the  funda* 
mental  operations  to  a  great  degree  before  dealing  with  the  oth- 
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«rs.  They  aim  at  correct  and  ready  computations  within  very 
narrow  limits  rather  than  at  rapid  advancement  into  processes, 
that  the  pupils  may  not  comprehend,  and  in  which  they  are 
likely  to  make  mistakes.  The  limit  of  work  for  the  first  year  in 
graded  schools  in  which  the  Grube  Method  is  practiced,  is  from 
one  to  four  inclusive.  In  the  second  year,  it  is  from  one  to  ten 
inclusive.  If  by  the  end  of  the  second  year  a  pupil  can  write 
and  read  numbers  to  one  thousand,  can  readily  combine  I's,  2's, 
3's,  4's,  and  5*s  within  results  not  exceeding  twenty  or  twenty- 
five,  can  perform  all  the  fundamental  operations  within  these 
limits,  can  take  the  one-half,  one-third,  and  one-fourth  of  small 
numbers,  can  apply  these  operations  to  simple,  concrete  prob- 
lems, he  is  well  prepared  to  advance  if  he  remains  in  school.  If 
he  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  quit  the  school,  he  is  to  a  fair  measure 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  simple  business  problems  that  he  will 
meet.  When  it  is  remembered  that  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  who  enter  school  cease  to  attend  by  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  it  is  evident  that  what  and  how  they  are  taught  during 
these  two  years  become  very  important. 

What  is  known  as  the  Grube  Method  should  be  used  by 
every  primary  teacher  to  suit  his  own  plans  of  work.  The  teacher 
in.  endeavoring  to  follow  the  method  should  not  lose  sight  of 
what  is  clear  in  his  own  mind.  The  teacher  in  attempting  to 
teach  all  the  processes  at  once  should  guard  against  confusion 
arising  from  presenting  too  many  difficulties  at  once.  This 
difficulty  is  avoided  by  slow,  sure  advancement,  and  by  much 
intelligent  drill. 

Having  mastered  the  work  with  one  and  two,  the  number 
three  is  treated: 

THREE. 

The  number  is  learned  in  its  pure  form,  and  the  pupil's  con- 
cept tested  by  the  recognition  of  groups  containing  three.  The 
pupil  is  taught  to  write  and  read  both  the  word  and  character. 
Three  is  then  measured  by  one : 

i+i-fi=3- 

3X1=3- 
3—1—1=1. 

3-^1=3- 
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The  pupil  learns  by  use  of  objects  if  need  be.  He  is  led  to 
^tate,  one  and  one  and  one  are  three,  three  times  one  are  three, 
three  less  one  less  one  are  one,  three  contains  one  three  times. 
These  statements  may  be  varied  somewhat  in  form.  The  artful- 
ness of  the  pupil  will  produce  statements  quite  as  expressive. 
The  judgment  of  the  teacher  must  determine  the  correctness  of 
the  forms  of  expressions.     Three  is  then  measured' by  two: 

2  +  1=3- 

1X2+1=3. 

3—2=1. 

3-5-2=1  (i  remainder.) 

These  relations  are  to  be  learned  and  stated.  The  last  may 
be  given,  two  is  contained  in  three  once  and  one  over;  or,  two 
inay  be  taken  from  three  once,  and  one  remains.  The  class 
may  then  be  drilled  on  a  great  many  questions  involving  these 
relations,  like  the  following : 
j^Three'is  two  more  than  what? 

One  is  two  less  than  what  ?  , 

One  is  one  less  than  what? 

One  and  two  are  how  many?  > 

Three  is  three  times  what? 

These  questions  will  serve  to  test  the  class  in  their  compre- 
hension of  the  relations.  The  work  may  then  be  extended  by 
miscellaneous  formulas,  as : 

3-1-1= 
2+1 — 1= 

3—2+1+= 

1+1+1—2= 

3—2-^1= 
3—1—1+2= 

2X1+1= 

Such  relations  as  are  indicated  in  these  formulas  may  be 
Mated  orally  by  the  teacher,  and  the  class  required  to  make  the 
solutions  rapidly.     Simple,  practical   problems  may  be  given 
after  the  class  comprehend  the  combinations,  and  can  readily 
^ve  the  abstract  cases,  similar  to  the  following: 

A  girl  had  three  spools  and  lost  two.  How  many  had  she 
left? 
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I  have  one  cent  and  Mary  ha^  two  more  than  I  have.  How 
many  has  she  ? 

The. class,  after  having  been  drilled  in  a  spirited  manner  for 
ten  minutes,  should,  upon  going  to  their  seats,  be  required  ta 
clean  slates,  to  copy  the  various  formulas  from  the  board,  and 
to  write  the  correct  answers.  This  work  should  be  done  in  a 
neat  manner,  and  the  whole  be  retained  upon  the  slate  for  the* 
teacher's  inspection  and  mark. 

FOUR. 

As  in  the  case  of  two,  and  of  three,  the  number  four  is  learned 
by  the  pupils  in  its  pure,  applied,  and  written  forms.  Four  is. 
m^^ured  by  one : 

1+1+1+1=4. 

4X1=4. 
4—1—1—1=1. 

4h-i=4. 
Four  is  measured  by  two[: . 
2+2=4. 

2X2=4* 
4— 2=2, 
4-1-2=2. 

Four  is  measured  by  three: 

3+1=4- 
1X3+1=4- 

4-3=1- 
4^3=1  (i  remains. ) 

The  measuring  should  be  followed  by  questions  involving  the- 
relations,  like  the  following : 

Four  is  two  more  than  what? 

Four  is  three  more  than  what? 

One  is  how  many  less  than  four?  etc. 

Questions  involving  double  and  half  may  be  used  as  follows:. 

Of  what  is  four  the  double  ? 

Two  is  the  half  of  what? 

What  is  the  half  of  two?  etc. 

'Miscellaneous  formulas  may  be  put  Upon  the  board  and  the 
class  drilled  upon  them. 
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Oral  statements,  involving  similar  combinations,  may  be  made 
by  the  teacher,  and  the  class  required  to  follow  and  give  the  re- 
sult. In  drilling  on  board  exercises,  the  eye  of  the  pupil  is  em- 
ployed. The  oral  statement  uses  the  ear.  The  change  is  a  re- 
lief. In  all  this  work  there  should  be  close  attention,  ready 
movement,  clear  language,  emulation,  neat  slate  work,  neat 
blackboard  work,  well  formed  figures,  appreciation  of  pupils' 
work,  and  regular  preparation  and  inspection  of  slate  exercises^ 

Ihdianapolis  High  School. 


A  MODEL  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 


\Grmnd  Plan.] 
DESCRIPTION. 

The  above  is  the  ground  plan  of  a  brick  building  one-story- 
high.  Dimensions,  32  feet  wide  by  38  feet  long,  with  ceiling 
14  feet  in  the  clear;  outside  walls,  13  inches;  partition  walls 
(frame),  8  inches;  a  solid  stone  foundation,  4^  feet  high,  3 
feet  below  ground  and  s^  feet  above. 

Veniilatiffn — Secured  by  making  a  double  floor  that  receives. 
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the  foul  air  which  passes  from  the  room  through  the  ventilators, 
thence  out  the  ventilating  shaft,  which  is  fixed  in  the  chimney, 
marked  (a). 

^£W/^— Self-supporting,  shingle-constructed,  with  slopes  extend- 
ing the  long  way  of  building;  a  neat  belfry  on  the  south  end  of 
the  comb. 

Rooms — Three;  main  school-room  about  30x30  feet  in  the 
■clear.  A  partition  wall  cuts  off  eight  feet  from  west  end  of  en- 
tire building ;  this  is  again  divided  into  two  rooms,  known  as  en- 
trance or  ante-room  and  cloak-room;  entrance-room,  8x12  feet, 
and  cloak-room,  8x17  feet. 

Doors — Four,  known  as  entrance  door,  (No,  i);  cloak-room 
door,  (No.  2);  pupils'  door,  (No.  3);  and  teacher's  door,  (No. 
4).  Entrance  door,  large;  others,  common  size;  t^nsom  over 
each  door. 

Windows — Six;  two  in  each  end,  «nd  two  in  south  side ;  each 
i%  .feet  from  nearest  inside  corner.  Arched  wmdows,  with 
weights  and  cords,  contain  twelve  lights  24x12  inches. 

Siackboard — All  available  space  of  school-room,  commencing 
fwo  feet  from  fioor  and  extending  up  five  feet. 

St^ve — Between  teacher's  door  and  first  south  window;  under 
stove  is  the  mouth  of  cold-air  receiver;  teacher's  platform  and 
desk  between  pupils'  and  teacher's  doors. 


[  Viao  of  thi  Front  EUvati(m.^ 
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All  round  the  top  of  school-room  is  a  moulding  from  which  to 
-suspend  pictures.  Teacher's  closet  in  corner  by  chimney.  There 
are  eight  ventilators  which  allow  the  warm  foul-air  to  pass  from 
the  room,  between  the  floors,  thus  avoiding  cold  feet. 

This  building  was  planned  by  the  following  committee  of  Del- 
aware county:  Ji.  S.  McRae,  L.  G.  Saffer,  D.  H.  H.  Shoe- 
maker, and  James  Maddy,  trustee  of  Center  township.  P.  H. 
D.  Bandy,  of  Muncie,  jwas  the  architect.  Two  houses  like  this 
were  erected  in  1877,  and  they  so  pleased  the  people  that  six 
others  have  since  been  constructed  upon  the  same  plan.  All 
these  houses  are  seated  with  single  desks,  with  the  largest  ar- 
ranged to  the  teacher's  left,  and  smallest  to  his  right.  Cost  of 
building  ranges  from  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  dollars. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  county  superintendents  of  eastern  Indiana, 
this  building  was  visited  by  those  attending,  and  it  was  pro- 
nounced by  them  the  best  they  had  seen  for  convenience,  light, 
-and  ventilation. 


[A-iiW  Home  ef  yi  alden  iimi^ 

In  order  to  comply  with  many  requests,  I  hereby  submit  this 
liurried  description  for  publication  in  the  School  Journal. 
A.  W,  Clancv,  Sup't  Delaware  County  Schools, 


Laziness  is  premature  death.   To  be  in  no  action  is  not  to  live. 
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THE  BEGINNING  WORK  IN  COIXEGE. 


JOHN   E.  EARP. 


COTXEGES  are  the  outgrowth  of  a  system  of  education  which^ 
had  in  view  almost  exclusively  preparation  for  the  learned 
professions.  The  universities  of  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and 
England  were  not  intended  to  deyelop  a  well  balanced  culture 
such  as  all  men  need,  but  to  prepare  certain  classes  of  men  for 
their  respective  vocations. 

The  American  college  does  not  do  university  work,  and  does- 
not  have  in  view  the  same  objects  as  the  university.  Its  object, 
is  to  do  a  work  which  shall  be  equally  useful  to  the  farmer,, 
tradesman,  artist,  lawyer,  doctor,  clergyman.  There  would  be 
no  impropriety  in  establishing  a  college  for  training  professional, 
men  exclusively ;  in  such  case,  however,  the  institution  should 
not  invite  other  classes  of  students  to  its  halls.  The  first  requisite 
of  all  schools  is  honesty;  particularly,  they  should  do  what  they: 
claim  to  do,  and  not  claim  to  do  what  they  do  not  do. 

There  is  an  evident  tendency  on  the  part  of  nearly  all  col- 
leges to  attempt  university  work;  just  as  there  is  an  attempt  in 
many  high  schools  to  do  college  work.  To  this  there  can  be  no- 
objection,  providing  the  college  has  the  ability  to  develop  in  that 
direction,  and  is  doing  with  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  pos- 
sible, the  legitimate  work  of  the  college.  The  first  duty  of  the- 
coUege,  however,  is,  manifestly,  to  do  its  legitimate  work, 
namely,  to  provide  that  general  culture  which  shall  be  equally 
adapted  to  all  classes  of  persons.  Until  this  is  done,  it  indicates 
a  failure  to  appreciate  the  proper  sphere  of  the  college  to  under- 
take higher  or  other  work. 

College  education  should  attend  equally  to  physical,  moral,, 
and  intellectual  development.  Confining  our  attention  at  pres- 
ent to  the  intellectual  training,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  say> 
that  first  of  all  every  youth  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
qualities,  relations,  and  uses  of  the  things  with  which  he  comes, 
into  daily  contact;  that  is,  the  elements  of  science,  which  may- 
be made  to  include  mathematics  and  keeping  accounts.  Sec- 
ondly, every  youth  ought  to  be  taught  how  to  comprehend  and 
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-express  the  thoughts  of  others  as  found  in  books.     In  other 
-words,  he   should  be  taught  to  read.     Thirdly,  every  youth . 
^should  be  made  able  to  express  intelligibly,  and  even  attrac- 
tively, his  own  thoughts;  that  is,  he  should  be  able  to  write  and 
speak — composition  and  elocution. 

If  the  present  age  is  developing  any  new  idea,  it  is  the  im- 
portance of  an  acquaintance  with  the  simple  things  about  us — 
natural  history,  geography,  physiology,  botany.  Yet  the  time 
has  not  arrived  when  the  average  youth,  applying  for  admission 
to  college,  has  even  a  superficial  knowledge  of  them.  These, 
therefore,  should  be  taught  by  the  college  among  the  first  things 
it  teaches  at  all. 

With  equal  propriety,  it  may  be  said  that  the  average  appli- 
cant for  admission  to  college  does  not  know  how  to  read.  He 
knows  how  to  pronounce,  in  an  imperfect  manner,  words,  but 
he  does  not  know  how  to  write  them  according  to  any  recog- 
nized standard,  and  he  does  not  know  what  they  mean;  much 
less  does  he  know  how  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  a  piece  of  com- 
position. The  average  applicant  for  college  could  not,  after 
studying  two  hours,  give  you  the  points  made,  in  one- tenth  of 
the  selections  found  in  Appleton's  Fifth  Reader.  I  wiil  venture 
to  say  as  much,  indeed,  of  the  average  student  who  has  been  a 
year  in  any  of  the  preparatory  schools  of  our  colleges. 

Asr  to  expressing  the  meaning  contained  in  ordinary  books,  as 
in  oral  reading,  I  do  not  overstate  the  truth  in  saying  that,  of 
the  two  hundred  sophomores  in  the  Indiana  Colleges,  most  of 
-whom  have  been  at  college  for  four  years,  not  one-half  of  them 
would  be  able  to  read  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  Thanatopsis, 
with  any  credit  to  themselves. 

As  to  composition  and  public  speaking,  certainly  every  one 
-can  see  their  importance.  We  need  not  think  now  of  writing 
like  Addison,  or  speaking  like  Webster,  but  it  would  look  rea- 
sonable that  every  youth  should  be  able  to  describe  a  fine  edi- 
fice, a  journey,  personal  experience,  opinions  of  books,  and  sim- 
ilar themes  intelligibly  and  attractively,  both  in  writing  and  in 
■extempore  or  prepared  speech.  I  scarcely  need  say  that  this 
can  not  be  done  by  the  average  applicant  for  college.  The  fact 
is  patent  to  all  familiar  with  colleges. 

It  will  be  held  that  this  kind  of  work  belongs  to  the  high 
^schools  and  graded  schools,  that  it  is  below  the  legitimate  col- 
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lege  work,  that  the  college  has  not  time  for  these  things.     This 
is  all  very  true,  but  we  must  take  things  as  they  are.     If  the  ap- 
plicant for  college  does  not  possess  these  attainments,  and  ir 
these,  for  general  culture,  are  the  foundation,  the  essentials,  is. 
not  the  college  under  obligation  to  pursue  one  of  two  courses; 
either  to  reject  every  candidate  who  can  not  pass  on  these  requi- 
sitions, or  to  provide  him  with  instruction  in  such  exercises  as 
will  enable  him  to  pass  them  ?     Is  it  to  the  best  interest  of  our 
young  men  and  women  to  build  without  proper  foundations  ?' 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  lay  good  foundations,*  though  our  struc- 
ture should  not  rise  far  above  them,  than  to  build  lofty  edifices 
in  the  sand?     Indeed,  is  it  not  the  growing  conviction  of  disin- 
terested but  thoughtful  men,  that  a  practical  knowledge  of  things,, 
and  the  ability  to  read  well,  speak  well,  and  to  write  one's  own 
thoughts  clearly  and  forcibly  is  better  than  the  results  usually^ 
attained  in  our  colleges? 

Indiana  Asbury  University,  Dec.  6,  1879. 


A  FEW  SUGGESTIONS  ON  SPELLING. 


BY    W.   H.  T. 


THE  subject  of  spelling,  especially  reform  in  spelling,  is  de- 
manding the  attention  of  many  of  our  leading  educators. 
But  while  they  are  discussing  the  feasibility  of  such  a  reform  and 
the  various  methods  in  which  it  should  be  brought  about,  the 
spelling  of  the  language  as  we  have  it  should  not  be  neglected. 

How  to  teach  spelling,  is  a  question  that  often  perplexes  the 
teachers  of  the  ungraded  schools  in  our  rural  districts.  "Va- 
riety is  the  spice  of  life."  So  in  teaching  spelling,  variety  is  es- 
sential to  continued  interest.  If  one  method  is  pursued  con- 
stantly, it  becomes  monotonous,  interest  lags,  lessons  are  not 
learned,  and  the  pupil  falls  into  a  careless  way  of  spelling.  To 
keep  the  pupil  interested  then,  we  must  have  something  new  to 
put  in  the  place  of  the  old  as  soon  as  there  seems  to  be  a  lack 
of  interest  or  attention. 

A  few  suggestions  are  given  below  which  may  prove  benefi- 
cial to  some  of  my  fellow  workers.     For  the  older  scholars  in 
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the  school,  the  following  plan  will  be  found  useful  and  interest* 
ing.  Write  upon  the  board  and  request  the  pupils  to  copy  these 
directions : 

1.  Pronounce  the  word. 

2.  Spell  the  ilrord. 

3.  Name  the  part  of  speech. 

4.  Define  the  word. 

5.  Give  a  sentence  containing  the  wordy  taking  care  to  avoid 
the  use  of  personal  pronouns. 

6.  State  factSy  if  possible. 

For  each  lesson  give  words  such  as  ate^  ally  aunty  baize^  and 
had.  On  the  next  day  require  these  words  and  all  others  like 
them  in  pronunciation,  but  unlike  in  meaning  and  spelling,  to 
be  given  by  the  pupils  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  direc- 
tions. The  lessons  under  these  directions  may  be  varied  with 
interest  and  profit,  by  giving  out  pairs  of  words  that  are  often 
confounded,  as:  affect y  effect \  assistance y  assistants]  decease y  dis- 
ease \  emigrate y  immigrate.  Always  require  the  pupil  to  give  a 
sentence  in  which  the  word'  is  correctly  used.  Other  methods 
of  variation  will  be  found  by  those  teachers  who  are  anxious  to 
keep  up  an  interest. 

For  written  spelhng,  the  following  method  may  prove  benefi- 
cial. Give  out  a  certain  subject  and  require  the  pupils  to  write 
all  the  words  they  can  find  pertaining  to  it,  thus : 

Wards  relating  to  Trees,  Words  relating  to  Books, 

Root, '  Dictionary, 

Trunk,  Diary, 

Branches,  Ledger, 

Leaves,  Octavo, 

Flowers,  Edition, 

Fruit.  Etc. 

This  plan  may  be  carried  to  a  considerable  extent,  taking  up 
the  flowers,  the  familiar  wild  animals,  the  birds;  then  following 
the  trades,  professions,  and  different  kinds  of  business.  Always 
require  the  lists  to  be  brought  in  for  correction. 

These  methods  will,  no  doubt,  suggest  others  equally  as  good 
for  maintaining  the  interest  which  is  so  desirable  in  this  subject, 
and  will  prove  very  beneficial  in  requiring  the  pupil  to  study  the 
dictionary. 

WORTHINGTON,  OhIO. 
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THE  GAME  OF  TWENTY  QUESTIONS. 


ARkANGED    FOR   PRINCIPALS   AND   SUPERINTENI^ENTS  OF   GRADED 

SCHOOLS. 


1.  Did  you  ever  notice  that  the  pupils  that  you  receive  from 
other  schools  are  very  poorly  prepared  for  the  grades  to  which 
they  pretend  to  belong? 

2.  Can  this  lack  of  preparation  be  accounted  for  on  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  pupils  deceive  you  by  falsely  asserting  that  they 
belong  to  grades  which  they  have  not  reached  ? 

3.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  your  own  pupils  playing  the  same 
part  in  the  towns  and  villages  to  which  they  remove  ?  Do  other 
principals  hold  them  to  be  below  grade  ? 

4.  Have  you  ever  admitted  the  idea  that  this  could  be? 

5.  What  reason,  aside  from  your  supervision,  is  there  to  sup- 
pose that  the  schools  of  your  town  are  better  than  those  of  other 
.places  from  which  you  receive  pupils? 

6.  Are  your  assistants  chosen  from  a  class  superior  to  that 
from  which  other  graded  schools  are  supplied? 

7.  Do  any  unusual  motives  of  selection  prevail  in  your  town? 

8.  Again;  how  strong  is  your  supervision? 

9.  Have  you  been  able  to  make  a  weak  woman  strong  in 
school  government? 

10.  Have  you  been  able  to  educate  an  ignorant  teacher? 

11.  Have  you  been  able  to  give  the  foolish  teacher  judgment? 

12.  Can  you  prevent  your  Board  from  appointing  persons  who 
belong  to  the  last  three  classes  mentioned? 

13.  Do  you,  as  a  practical  fact,  succeed  in  ridding  yourself  of 
-such  assistants  ? 

14.  Is  it  possible,  in  these  pupils,  that  you  receive  from  other 
schools,  to  see  yourself  as  others  see  you  ? 

15.  Do  you  teach  your  pupils  to  explain^ 

16.  Why? 

17.  When  a  pupil  recites  an  explanation  which  he  has  learned^ 
is  it  positive  proof  of  his  knowing  the  tiling  explained? 

18.  Have  you  treated  it  as  positive  proof? 

J  9.  Is  it  possible  to  account  for  the  fact  of  this  general  com- 
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plaint  of  scholars,  who  are  below  grade,  by  the  hypothesis,  that 
to  the  pupil  an  answer  is  a  form  of  words  to  be  handed  back  to 
the  teacher  by  which  to  escape  further  questioning,  and  that  ex- 
perience tells  him  to  use  the  teacher's  own  words  for  this 
purpose  ? 

20.  Does  the  readiness,  spontaneity,  and  originality  of  the 
pupil's  answers  forbid  this  hypothesis?     If  not  what  does? 

W.  Watkins. 


KEEPING  THE  LEAD. 


S.  D.  CRANE,  SUPERINTENDENT  LAGRANGE  COUNTY. 


IT  is  hardly  sufficient  for  educators  to  simply  keep  up  with  the 
times;  they  must,  in  some  degree,  take  the  initiative;  they 
must  go  ahead  and  break  the  ice.  It  is  probable  that  all  super- 
intendents have  an  acquaintance  with  teachers  who,  although 
they  study,  have  ceased  to  grow,  and  have  become  fixed  or 
stereotyped.  In  this  condition,  though  they  go  through  all  the 
formalities  of  school  teaching,  perform,  apparently,  every  known 
duty,  even  go  so  far  as  to  review  the  lessons  in  advance;  yet, 
their  schools  make  but  little  progress ;  there  is  a  lack  of  interest, 
and  the  teaching  is  nearly  lifeless.  Now,  what  is  the  trouble 
with  these  teachers?  Have  they  reached  the  limit  of  their  ca- 
pacity ?  It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  they  have  not,  and  it  is 
the  earnest  desire  of  all  school  officials  to  make  a  proper  diagno- 

■ 

sis  of  their  cases,  and  discover  the  remedy  applicable  to  them. 

From  a  careful  observation  it  will  be  found  in  many  instances 
that  their  so-called  stitdy  is  nothing  but  a  loose  and  unsystematic 
reading;  that  much  of  the  reviewing  is  done  in  a  mechanical 
way  as  a  mat^r  of  duty,  and  not  because  of  any  particular  in- 
terest or  love  for  the  work ;  and  who  does  not  know  that  when 
we  eat  food  without  a  particle  of  appetite  or  relish  for  it,  that  it 
does  not  digest  well,  and  consequently  does  not  furnish  nouish- 
ment? 

Again;  there  is  too  much  beating  around  in  the  same  track. 
The  man  who  has  become  lost,  often  travels  around  in  a  circle, 
and  though  he  puts  forth  great  energy,  travels  fast,  and  per' 
severes,  yet  will  he  continue  till  he  sinks  of  exhaustion,  to  die' 
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and  be  no  nearer  home  than  when  he  began.  In  every  enter- 
prise of  life  it  will  frequently  be  found  best  to  lay  aside,  for  a 
time,  some  of  our  old  ways  and  take  a  new  tack.  There  are 
many  ways  of  approaching  a  subject,  and  we  will  do  well  to* 
learn  a  number  of  them,  so  that  when  we  do  not  succeed  in  one, 
we  may  try  another.  Sometimes  when  a  subject  seems  to  have 
been  exhausted,  it  will  be  found  to  be  owing  to  our  not  having 
the  right  tools  for  its  study,  and  if  we  lay  it  aside  for  awhile  and 
take  up  something  new,  we  will  often  in  that  way  supply  just  the 
needed  implement. 

Teachers  should  have  something  to  study  as  well  as  something^ 
to  read,  and  since  this  study,  if  pursued  alone,  is  likely  to  be 
neglected,  it  is  best  to  have  some  one  to  whom  we  njay  recite;, 
and,  because  those  who  study  alone  are  apt  to  get  narrow  views^ 
of  a  subject,  it  is  best  to  have  a  number  in  a  class  that  they  may 
have  the  benefit  of  each  other's  opinions.     To  secure  this,  we 
have  adopted  "  Johonnot's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching," 
and  **  Shaw's  English  and  American  Literature,"  as  a  course  of    * 
study  for  our  teachers.    Our  plan  is  to  assign  a  lesson  long 
enough  for  one  month's  work  and  appoint  a  teacher  to  conduct 
a  recitation  at  the  township  institute,  then  assign  another  lesson, 
and  so  on,  till  we  have  completed  the  course.   We  learn  mare  of 
the  laws  upon  which  the  science  of  teaching  is  based,  an&  do^ 
Zfjj  hunting  around  for  best{y)  methods,  without  knowing  wf^ 
they  are  best.     It  is  an  •experiment  with  us,  but  we  expect  to* 
succeed  in  enlarging  our  capacity  and  improving  our  teachings 
Do  you  think  we  shall  do  it  ? 


COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 


W.  W.  CHESHIRE,  SUPERINTENDENT  LAKE  COUNTY, 


BEFORE  a  State  should  pass  a  law  affecting  the  entire  property 
of  the  State,  the  property  owners  should,  in  some  sense,  be- 
consulted.  Now-a-days  the  intelligent  tax  payer  wishes  to  be 
consulted,  and  if  law-makers  ignore  him,  they  are  likely  to  be 
aflfected  by  his  action  at  the  next  general  election.  A  compul- 
sory educational  law  would  affect  every  property  owner  in  the 
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State;  and  whatever  measure  tends  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
state,  tends  also  to  the  best  interest  of  individual  tax-paying  cit- 
zens,  as  well  as  to  the  best  interest  of  the  youth.     The  primary 
object  of  state  schools  is  that  all  children  of  the  state  may  have 
the  benefit  of  a  practical  education,  and  is  based  upon  the  be- 
lief that  education  in  its  proper  sense — that  intended  to  be  given 
by  the  schools — will  give  to  the  state  greater  peace,  security, 
and  prosperity  than  will  ignorance.     That  the  young  should  be- 
come educated  is  now  conceded  by  all.     The   chief  question 
under  discussion  is :  Shall  the  young  be  compelled  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  means  which  the  state  provides  for  their  education. 
The  affirmation  of  the  question  would  not  use  the  word  **  com- 
pel" in  its  tyrannical  sense,  but  with  as  much  legal  power  in  it 
as  in  the  law  that  compels  the  tax  payer  to  pay  a  tax  with  which 
the  school  house  is  built.     To  compel  from  the  earnings  of  the 
people  a  fund  to  build  school  houses,  furnish  fuel,  maps,  charts, 
chalk,  apparatus,  and  all  other  appurtenances  which  modern  art 
can  devise  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  pupils,  and  then 
allow  the  very  persons  for  whom  all  this  outlay  has  been  made 
to  do  as  they  may  choose  as  to  whether  they  will  accept  or  re- 
ject such  favors,  is  very  bad  economy,  if  we  call  it  nothing 
more. 

The  state,  in  looking  over  its  territory,  finds  that  it  has  a 
large  number  of  children  that  ought,  for  its  own  good,  to  be  ed- 
ucated, and  thereupon  assumes  the  guardianship  of  them,  and 
after  taking  upon  itself  this  very  important  office,  sets  to  work 
to  accomplish  the  desired  end.  The  means  used,  as  already  in- 
dicated, the  building  of  houses,  procuring  teachers,  and  other 
appliances  for  the  work  are  secured  at  great  expense  to  the  state. 
In  a  government  like  ours  every  tax  payer  claims  the  right  to 
know  what  use  is  made  of  the  funds  which  his  earnings  help  Xx> 
support;  and  what  is  more,  he  claims  the  right  to  decide  for 
himself  as  to  whether  the  end  justifies  the  means.  For  the  state 
to  assume  the  guardianship  of  its  children  and  then  allow  its 
wards  to  have  complete  control  of  their  time,  and  grow  up  in 
ignorance,  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  bad  faith.  Taking  the 
guardianship  of  a  child  implies  the  performance  of  all  the  duties 
known  to  the  law  on  the  part  of  the  guardian,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  of  those  duties  is  to  see  to  it  that  that  child  be 
oot  allowhd  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  and  thereby  endanger  the 
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peace  of  community;  and  whatever,  in  this  regard,  is  true  of 
one  child  is  true  of  any  number  of  children.  Whatever,  in  this 
regard,  is  true  of  a  guardian  and  one  ward,  is  true  of  a  state 
and  all  its  wards.  Mr.  Murray,  in  the  Golden  Rule,  speaking 
of  keeping  the  children  out  of  the  bad  influences  of  the  streets, 
says  parents  should  make  their  homes  pleasant  and  attractive,  by 
furnishing  them  with  good  books,  nice  pictures,  pleasing  play- 
things, etc.;  and  Rev.  W.  Hinkley,  in  the  March  number  (1878)  of 
the  Schocrl  Journal,  closes  his  most  mterestmg  article  upon  com- 
pulsory education  by  saying:  "Make  the  habit  of  acquiring 
knowledge  so  pleasing  in  itself  that  the  children  and  youth  will 
seek  our  school  houses  and  educational  halls  as  they  would  seek 
the  springs  and  fountains  of  water  to  quench  their  thirst." 

The  opinions  of  these  gentlemen  are  entitled  to  great  respect, 
but  if  a  theory  advanced  by  them  contain  an  error,  there  can 
be  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be  pointed  out.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  if  their  theory  could  be  closely  followed  by 
parents  and  teachers  a  great  reform  would  be  wrought  in  our 
families  and  schools;  but  it  is  certainly  unsafe  to  expect  the  ed- 
ucational demands  of  a  country  like  ours  will  be  met  by  an  at- 
tempt to  carry  out  such  a  theory.  In  the  first  place,  compara- 
tively few  families  ar.e  able  to  make  their  homes  so  very  attract- 
ive by  the  means  suggested ;  and  in  the  second  place,  very  few 
teachers,  with  their  present  surroundings,  especially  very  few  in 
the  country  places  with  their  2ox3o-school  house  can  make  the 
attractive  place  that  Rev.  Hinkley  pictures  in  his  mind's  eye 
as  he  writes;  and  in  the  third  place,  could  all  homes  and  all 
schools  be  the  attractive  places  that  the  most  fertile  imagination 
can  picture,  still  many  a  youth  would  turn  his  back  upon  them 
and  go  from  home  to  drink  and  carouse,  or  from  school  to  grow 
up  in  ignorance  and  vice. 

It  is  claimed  that  a  compulsory  law  would  fill  our  schools  so 
full  that  the  expense  of  building  school  houses  and  maintaining 
schools  would  be  greatly  increased.  Now,  if  the  State  is  in 
earnest  in  the  matter  of  economy,  this  suggestion  is  sheer  non- 
sense. Ignorance,  the  primary  cause  of  vice  and  crime,  is  a 
most  expensive  luxury.  The  state  can  not  afford  to  allow  any 
of  its  children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  Would  not  the  decrease 
of  criminal  expense,  in  a  short  time,  offset  the  increase  in  edu- 
cational expense? 
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It  would  be  better  to  shorten  our  present  school  term,  and 
have  all  the  children  of  the  given  age  in  the  schools  than  to  con- 
tinue the  present  system  of  tax  gathering  for  the  support  of  the 
schools,  with  only  a  part  of  those  for  whom  the  schools  are  pro- 
vided, in  attendance.  Since  each,  according  to  his  financial 
ability,  is  compelled  to  contribute  of  his  means  to  the  support  of 
this  plan  of  education,  then  it  should  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  aU  who  are  not  availing  themselves  of  some  other  means  of 
becoming  educated,  should  be  compelled  to  attend  the  state 
schools.  A  compulsory  law  need  not  in  any  sense  interfere  with 
private  institutions.  It  would  say  to  every  child,  "you  must  be- 
come educated."  "Take  your  choice  of  schools,"  "but  you 
must  choose  one  and  attend  it  in  sound  earnest."  Such  a  law 
would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  worthy  private  schools,  and  the 
benefit  to  individuals  and  to  society  can  not  now  even  be  ap- 
proximated. 

Statistics  show  an  alarming  state  of  affairs.  New  York  City 
has  100,000  children  not  in  school;  Wisconsin,  5,000;  Indiana, 
60,000;  Pennsylvania,  75,000.  In  South  Carolina,  more  than 
one-half  the  children  attend  no  school.  Estimating  the  whole 
country  by  these  figures  and  we  have  in  the  United  States  not 
less  than  1,500,000  children  who  attend  no  school.  These  facts 
mean  something.  We  must  claim  that  all  shall  become  educated 
or  we  must  grant  that  ignorance  is  as  desirable  as  is  intelligence. 

The  history  of  our  country  shows  that  the  destiny  of  the  na- 
tion may  be  in  the  hands  of  a  single  voter,  and  yet  in  the  face 
of  this  fact  this  voter  and  a  million  others  are  allowed  to  grow 
up  in  ignorance  because  their  great  guardian  who  assumed  the 
guardianship  of  all  the  children  failed  to  do  his  whole  duty.  It 
is  not  pledsant  to  contemplate  that  this  casting  vote  may  be  in 
the  hands  of  one  who  has  been  allowed  to  grow  up  wholly  igno- 
rant of  the  wants  of  the  country.  The  state  is  derelict  of  its 
duty  if  it  fails  longer  to  protect  itself  against  the  flood  of  igno- 
rance which  abounds. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  of  the  opponents  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion that  the  child's  religious  nature  would  not  be  properly  cared 
for,  that  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  might  take  advantage 
of  such  a  1  .w  to  put  forth  their  own  peculiar  sectarian  views.  If 
this  could  be  done  under  a  compulsory  law,  why  is  it  not  at- 
tempted  under  our  present  law?     This   argument  amounts  to 
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nothing.  The  rigid  sectarian  teacher  is  no  longer  acceptable  in 
the  public  school.  The  masses  have  come  to  believe  that  each 
has  religious  rights  which  all  are  bound  to  respect.  It  is  now 
generally  conceded  that  the  teacher,  whatever  may  be  his  own 
sectarian  views,  must  mark  out  a  line  of  moral  teaching  that 
will  be  acceptable  to  all  and  distasteful  to  none.  The  religious 
world  is  becoming  more  charitable  and  more  liberal,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  most  zealous  Catholic  and  the  most  rigid 
Protestant  may  not  attend  the  same  school  without,  in  any  sense, 
endangering  the  right  of  either,  it  being  understood  that  the 
state  would  enforce  the  peculiar  views  of  neither. 

Mr.  Hinkley  says,  in  his  article  referred  to,  "There  are  three 
instrumentalities  by  which  the  work  of  education  may  be  carried 
on;  these  are  the  church,  the  state,  and  voluntary  effort.  It 
must,  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  children  that 
are  not  reached  by  any  of  these  instrumentalities,  and  that  these 
need  the  influence  of  education  more  than  any  other  class." 

Now,  let  the  compulsory  law  be  added,  and  we  reach  every 
child  in  the  state;  and  whether  every  one  becomes  educated  or 
not,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  this  additional  Instrumentality 
will  very  materially  affect  those  not  affected  by  the  other  three. 
Moral  suasion  reaches  a  part  very  effectually;  add  to  it  the 
proper  compulsory  measures  and  you  reach  all;  and,  although 
some  may  defy  all  these  instrumentalities,  it  is  presumable  that 
a  much  smaller  number  will  grow  up  in  ignorance  than  we  now 
see  under  the  instrumentalities  in  use.  A  compulsory  law  for 
teachers  and  school  officers,  without  compulsion  for  the  pupils  is 
an  incomplete,  indefinite,  unsatisfactory  system  of  education, 
which  does  not  give  value  received  to  the  state  for  the  vast 
amount  expended  in  its  support.    A  few  brief  statements : 

1.  A  compulsory  educational  law  can,  in  no  sense,  limit  pa- 
rental authority,  where  that  authority  is  exercised  for  the  good 
of  the  child,  because  the  school,  under  proper  circumstances, 
will  unite  its  efforts  with  those  of  the  parent  Where  parental 
authority  is  exercised  to  the  bodily  hurt  of  the  child,  the  law  al- 
ready  presumes  to  interfere.  So,  also,  it  should,  where  that 
authority  is  exercised  to  injure  the  child  morally  or  intellectually. 

2.  State  schools,  under  the  existing  inefficient  law,  are  not 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  religious  beliefs  of  any;  neither 
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voiild  they  be  allowed  so  to  interfere  under  the  more  complete 
system  of  compulsory  education. 

3.  Should  the  resources  of  the  family  be  lessened  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  children  from  day  labor,  it  would  be  cheaper  for 
the  state  to  supply  such  deficiency  than  to  allow  children  to 
^w  up  in  ignorance.  Besides,  compulsory  laws  do  not  usually 
extend  to  an  age  that  renders  the  labor  of  children  profitable. 

4.  If  a  complete  systeixi  of  education  would  be  a  dangerous 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  then  the  government 
should  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  educational  matters. 

5.  If  the  expense  of  the  schools  would  be  increased  by  such 
a  law,  the  criminal  expense  would  be  decreased  more  than 
•enough  to  offset  such  increase. 

6.  Under  the  compulsory  system  it  would  be  just  as  easy  and 
proper  for  the  enterprising  teacher  to  develop  the  purest  and 
best  faculties  and  affections  of  the  child  as  under  the  existing 
systems,  whether  public,  church,  or  private. 

7.  To  build  school  houses,  improve  the  system  of  instruction, 
etc,  and  to  bring  the  children  into  the  schools  by  moral  suasion, 
or  to  educate  them  by  making  the  home  and  the  school  very 
pleasant  and  attractive,  etc.,  wiU  not  reach  all. 

8.  To  compel  the  tax  payer,  the  school  officers,  and  teacher, 
by  law,  and  leave  the  children  at  perfect  liberty  to  choose  be- 
tween ignorance  and  vice  on  the  one  hand  and  culture  and  vir- 
tue on  the  other  is  unjust  to  all  parties  concerned. 

9.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  try  to  make  the  schools  s# 
pleasing  and  profitable  to  the  community  of  tax  payers,  that  each 
would  walk  voluntarily  up  and  pay  his  pro  rata  to  the  support 
of  them,  as  to  expect  to  make  them  so  pleasing  that  the  children 
would  attend  them  without  compulsion. 


THE  OLD  SCHOOL  MASTER. 


LEE   O.    HARRIS. 


He  sat  by  his  desk  at  the  close  of  the  day, 

For  he  felt  the  weight  of  his  many  years ; 
His  form  was  bent,  and  his  hair  was  gray,      , 

And  his  eyes  were  dim  with  the  falling  tears. 
The  school  was  out,  and  his  task  was  ddne, 

And  the  house  seemed  now  so  strangely  still, 
As  the  last  red  beam  of  the  setting  sun 

Stole  silently  over  the  window-sill . 
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Stole  silently  into  the  twilight  gloom ; 

And  the  deepening  shadows  fell  athwart 
The  vacant  seats  and  the  vacant  room, 

And  the  vacant  place  in  the  old  man's  heart ; 
For  his  school  had  been  all  in  all  to  him, 

Who  had  wife,  nor  children,  nor  land,  nor  gold^ 
But  his  frame  wa?  weak  and  his  eye  was  dim, 

And  the  fiat  was  issued  at  last — **  Too  old," 

He  bowed  his  head  on  his  trembling  hands 

A  moment,  as  one  might  bend  to  pray; 

"  Too  old ! "  they  say,  and  the  school  demands 

A  wiser  and  younger  head  to  day. 
•*Too  old !  Too  old ! "  these  men  forget 
It  was  I  who  guided  their  tender  years ; 
Their  hearts  were  hard,  and  they  pitied  not 
My  trembling  lips  and  my  falling  tears. 

"  Too  old !  Too  old ! "     It  was  all  they  said. 
I  looked  in  their  faces  one  by  one, 
But  they  turned  away,  and  my  heart  was  lead ; 
"  Dear  Lord,  it  is  hard,  but  ihy  will  be  done." 
The  night  stole  on,  and  a  blacker  gloom 

Was  over  the  vacant  benches  cast; 
The  master  sat  in  the  silent  room. 

But  his  mind  was  back  in  the  days  long  past. 

And  the  shadows  took,  to  his  tear-dimmed  sight. 

Dear,  well-known  forms,  and  his  heart  was  thrilled 
With  the  blessed  sense  of  its  old  delight, 
/  For  the  vacant  benches  all  were  filled; 

And  he  slowly  rose  at  his  desk  and  took 
His  well-worn  Bible,  that  lay  within. 
And  he  said,  as  he  lightly  tapped  the  book: 
**It  is  the  hour — let  school  begin," 

And  he  smiled,  as  his  kindly  glances  fell 

On  the  well-beloved  faces  there — 
John,  Rob,  and  Will,  and  laughing  Nell, 

And  blue-eyed  Bess,  with  the  golden  hair. 
And  Tom,  and  Charley,  and  Ben,  and  Paul, 

Who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  spelling  class — 
All  in  their  places — and  yet  they  ail 

Were  lying  under  the  grave-yard  grass. 

He  read  the  Book,  and  he  knelt  to  pray, 

Apd  he  called  the  classes  to  recite. 
For  the  darkness  all  had  rolled  away 

From  a  soul  that  saw  by  an  inward  light. 
With  words  of  praise  for  a  work  of  care, 

With  kind  reproof  for  a  broken  rule, 
The  old  man  tottered,  now  here,  now  there. 

Through  the  spectral  ranks  of  his  shadow  schools 

Thus  all  night  long,  till  the  morning  came. 

And  darkness  folded  her  robe  of  gloom. 
And  the  sun  looked  in,  with  his  eye  of  flame, 

On  the  vacant  seats  of  the  silent  room. 
The  wind  stole  over  the  window-sill. 

And  swept  through  the  aisles  in  a  merry  rout, 
But  the  face  of  the  master  was  white  and  still ; 

His  work  was  finished,  and  school  was  out. 


COMMENTARY  ON  THE  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  INDIANA. 


I. 

INTRODUCTION. 


The  School  Law  of  Indiana  is  one  of  the  most  complicated  of  all 
the  laws  on  our  statute  books.  Since  the  revision  of  the  law  in  1865, 
it  has  been  amended  twenty-seven  times,  seven  supplemental  sec- 
tions have  been  added,  and  twenty-two  new  school  acts  have  been 
passed.  Thus  the  law  now  seems  to  be  a  piece  of  patch»-work.  In  some 
cases  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  sections  are  in  force ;  in  others 
the  language  is  so  ambiguous  that  it  is  difficult  to  interpret  it,  while 
in  some  the  law  is  contradictory. 

The  successful  management  of  the  schools  depends  to  a  great  de- 
gree upon  a  correct  understanding  of  the  law  under  which  they  ar& 
administered.  This  commentary  has  been  (:repared  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  school  officers  and  teachers  in  their  interpretation  of  the 
law.  The  voluminous  correspondence  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  attests  the  fact  that  such  a  work  is  needed. 

Such  portions  only  of  the  law  as  pertain  to  the  duties  of  school  of- 
ficers and  teachers  are  commented  upon.  The  law  has  been  anal- 
ized  and  arranged  by  subjects.  Where  a  part  of  the  law  embraced 
two  different  subjects,  and  it  could  not  be  properly  separted,  it  has 
been  quoted  and  commented  upon  under  each  head.  The  comments 
include  most  of  the  official  opinions  sent  out  from  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  When  the  opinions  of  former  State  Superin- 
tendents have  been  inserted,  they  have  been  inclosed  in  quotation 
marks.  The  comments  are  supplemented  by  copious  extracts  from 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

II. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS— THEIR  APPOINTMENT  AND 

DUTIES. 


THE    LAW. 


Section.  33.  The  township  trustees  of  the  several  townships  shall  meet 
at  ihe  office  of  the  county  auditor-  of  their  respective  counties,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  and  biennially  thereaP- 
ter,  and  appoint  a  county   superintendent,  who  shall  be  a  citizen  of  such 
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county,  whose  official  term  shall 'expire  as  soon  as  his  successor  is  appointed 
and  qualified,  who,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  sbsdl  take 
and  subscribe  an  oath  that  he  will  faithfully  perform  his  duties  as  such  officer 
according  to  law,  which  oath  shall  be  filed  with  the  county  auditor,  and 
shall  execute  a  bond,  with  freehold  surety,  to  the  approval  of  the  county 
auditor,  payable  to  the  State  of  Indiana,  in  the  penal  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  conditioned  that  he  will  faithfully  discharge  his  duties  according  to 
law,  and  faithfully  account  for,  and  pay  over  to  the  proper  persons  all  money 
which  may  come  into  his  hands  by  reason  of  such  office,  and  thereupon,  the 
county  auditor  shall  report  the  name  and  post-office  address  of  the  person 
appointed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction :  Provided^  however^ 
That  the  board  of  county  commissioners  shall  have  power  to  dismiss  any 
county  superintendent  for  immorality,  incompetency,  or  general  neglect  of 
duty,  or  for  acting  as  agent  for  the  sale  of  any  text-book,  school  furniture,  or 
maps ;  but  no  county  superintendent  shall  be  dismissed  without  giving  him 
written  notice,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  auditor,  ten  days  before  the 
'first  day  of  the  term  of  the  court  of  commissioners,  at  which  the  cause  is  to  be 
heard,  and  the  said  notice  shall  state  the  charges  preferred  against  the  super- 
intendent, the  character  of  the  instrument  in  which  they  are  preferred,  whether 
petition,  complaint,  or  other  writing,  and  the  name  of  those  preferring  the 
same.  And  the  duties  required  of  the  school  examiner  by  this  act  shall  here- 
after be  performed  by  the  county  superintendent.  Whenever  a  vacancy  shall 
occur  in  the  office  of  county  superintendent,  by  death,  resignation,  or  removal, 
the  said  trustees,  on  the  notice  of  the  county  auditor,  shall  assemble  at  the  of- 
'fice  of  such  auditor  and  fill  such  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the 
term,  in  the  manner  herein  provided,  and  the  county  auditor  shall  be  clerk  of 
such  election  in  all  cases,  and  give  the  casting  vote  in  case  of  a  tie,  and  shall 
^keep  the  record  of  such  election  in  a  book-  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  39.  The  county  superintendent  shall  have  the  general  superintend- 
ence of  the  schools  of  his  county.  He  shall  attend  each  township  institute  at 
least  once  in  each  year,  when  he  shall  preside  at  the  same  and  conduct  its  ex- 
ercises. He  shall  visit  each  school  of  the  county  at  least  once  each  year,  for 
'the  purpose  of  increasing  their  usefulness,  and  elevate  as  far  as  practicable  the 
poorer  schools  to  the  standard  of  the  best.  He  shall  encourage  teachers'  in« 
stitutes  and  associations,  and  shall  labor  in  every  practicable  way  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  teaching,  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  the 
county.  In  all  controversies  of  a  general  nature  arising  under  the  school  law, 
the  opinion  of  the  county  superintendent  shall  first  be  sought,  whence  an  ap- 
peal  may  be  taken  to  the  State  Superintendent  on  a  written  statememt  of  facts, 
certified  to  by  the  county  superintendent:  Provided^  That  nothing  in  this  act 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  change  or  abridge  the  jurisdiction  of  any  court  in 
cases  arising  under  the  school  laws  of  the  State,  and  the  right  of  any  person  to 
bring  suit  in  any  court  in  any  case  arising  under  the  school  laws,  shall  not  be 
abridged  by  the  provisions  of  this  act.  He  shall  at  all  times  carry  out  the  or- 
-ders  and  instructions  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Superintendent 
-of  Public  Instruction,  and  shall  constitute  the  medium  between  the  State  Su- 
perintendent  and  subordinate  school  officers  and  the  schools :  Provided^  That 
city  schools  having  a  superintendent  employed  by  their  board  may,  at  the  re- 
-quest  of  said  board,  be  exempt  from  the  general  superintendence  authorized 
in  this  section. 

Sec  34.  Said  county  superintendent  shall  examine  all  applicants  for  li- 
cense as  teachers  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  by  a  series  of  written  or 
printed  questions,  requiring  answers  in  writing,  if  he  wishes  so  to  do,  and  in 
addition  to  the  said  questions  and.  answers  in  writing,  questions  may  be  asked 
and  answered  orally ;  and  if,  from  the  ratio  of  correct  answers  and  other  evi- 
dences disiclosed  by  the  examination,  the  applicant  is  found  to  possess  a 
Icnowledge  which  is  sufficient  in  the  estimation  of  the  superintendent  to  en- 
able said  applicant  successfully  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  ef  the  state^ 
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orthography,  reading^  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar,  phys- 
iology, and  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  to  govern  such  school,  said 
superintendent  shall  license  said  applicant  for  the  term  of  six  months,  twelve 
months,  eighteen  months,  or  two  years,  according  to  the  ratio  of  correct 
answers  and  other  evidences  of  qualification  given  upon  said  examination,  the 
-standard  of  Virhich  shall  be  fixed  by  the  superintendent,  and  applicants  before 
l)eing  licensed  shall,  produce  to  the  superintendent  the  proper  trustees'  certifi* 
cate,  or  other  satisfact6ry  evidence  of  good  moral  character:  Provided^  That 
after  an  applicant  has  received  two  licenses  in  succession,  for  two  years  in  the 
same  county,  the  superintendent  thereof,  after  the  expiration  of  the  last  license 
4ssued,  may  renew  the  same  without  a  re-examination,  at  his  discretion. 

Sec  37.  The  county  superintendent  shall  hold  at  least  one  public  exam- 
ination in  each  month  in  the  year,  in  his  county,  and  in  no  case  shall  he  grant 
a  license  upon  a  private  examination,  and  all  licenses  granted  by  him  shall  be 
limited  to  the  county  in  which  they  are  granted. 

Sec.  36.  The  county  superintendent  shall  have  power  to  revoke  licenses 
:granted  by  him  or  his  predecessors,  for  incompetency,  immorality,  cruelty,  or 
general  neglect  of  the  business  of  the  school,  and  the  revocation  of  the  license  of 
any  teacher  shall  terminate  the  school  which  such  teacher  may  have  been  em- 
ployed to  teach. 

Sec.  41.  The  county  superintendenst  shall,  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of 
May,  annually  make  out  and  forward  to  the  State  Superintendent  the  enu- 
meration of  their  respective  counties,  with  the  same  particular  discrimination 
Tequired  of  the  trustee. 

They  shall,  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  September,  annually  furnish  the 
-statistical  information,  which  trustees  are  required  to  report  to  them  in  such 
form  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  They 
shall  also  furnish  with  such  statistical  report  such  additional  information  em- 
bodied in  a  written  report  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  schools,  school 
houses,  and  the  general  progress  of  education,  etc.,  in  the  county,  as  the  State 
Superintendent  may,  from  time  to  time,  call  for.  On  failure,  of  any  county 
-superintendent  to  make  his  report  of  enumeration  by  the  15th  day  of  May,  his 
■county  shall  be  subject  to  a  diminution  of  twenty-five  dollars  in  the  next  ap- 
portionment of  school  revenue  by  the  State  Superintendent,  and  on  failure  to 
(make  his  statistical  and  other  reports  by  the  15th  day  of  September,  his  county 
shall  be  subject  to  a  diminution  of  ten  dollars  in  the  next  apportionment  like- 
wise. The  sum  thus  withheld  may  be  collected  from  said  county  superintend- 
•ent  in  a  suit  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  prosecuted  in  the  name  of  the  state 
by  any  person  living  in  said  county  who  has  children  enumerated  for  school 
purposes  for  the  current  year,  who  is  aggrieved  by  said  diminution ;  said  suit 
shall  be  commenced  within  two  years  from  the  time  when  said  roport  was  due 
and  not  afterwards :  Provided^  That  said  county  superintendent  may  discharge 
himself  from  liability  to  such  suit,  by  a  certificate  of  the  postmaster,  that  said 
Teport  was  mailed  in  due  time,  together  with  his  own  affidavit  of  that  facL 

Sec.  42.  The  county  superintendent  shall  make  out  from  the  list  of  enu- 
meration, and  the  reports  of  transfers,  the  basis  of  the  apportionment  of  school 
tevenue  to  the  several  townships,  towns,  and  cities  of  their  respective  coun- 
ties, and  parts  of  congressional  townships  of  adjoining  counties,  whose  con- 
:gressional  township  fund  is  managed  in  their  counties,  and  report  the  same  to 
the  proper  county  auditor  by  the  first  day  of  November  [June],  annually,  so 
as  to  enable  the  county  auditor  to  accurately  apportion  the  school  revenue  for 
tuition,  according  to  section  1 18  of  this  act. 

Sec,  40.  When  any  trustee  shall  neglect  to  file  with  the  county  superin- 
tendent an  enumeration  of  the  children  of  ihe  township,  town,  or  city,  as 
hereinbefore  provided,  the  county  superintendent  shall,  immediately  after  the 
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first  day  of  May  in  each  year,  employ  a  competent  perso^i  to  take  the  same,, 
and  aUow  a  reasonable  compensation  for  such  services,  payable  from  the  spe- 
cial school  revenue  of  the  township,  and  shall  proceed  to  recover  the  same  la- 
the name  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  for  the  use  of  said  revenue  of  said  township^ 
by  actfun  against  the  said  trustee  in  his  individual  capacity;  and  in  such  suit 
the  county  superintendent  shall  be  a  competent  witness. 

Sec.  13.  ♦  ♦  *  And  to  enable  county  auditors  correctly  to  assess  said 
tax,  the  county  superintendents  of  the  several  counties  shall,  at  the  time  they 
make  out  and  report  to  the  auditor  the  basis  of  the  apportionment  of  school 
revenue  for  tuition,  as  required  by  section  42  of  this  act,  make  out  and  report 
to  said  auditors  a  statement  of  transfers  which  have  been  made  for  school  pur- 
poses according  to  sections  14  and  16  of  this  act. 

Sec.  38.  *  ♦  Said  superintendent  shall,  in  the  last  week  of  May,  annu- 
ally, report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  the  name  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  he  has  granted  license  since  the  last  report,  for  his  county,  dis- 
tinguishing between  those  licensed  for  six,  twelve,  eighteen,  and  twenty-four 
month::,  giving  the  number  of  males  and  the  number  of  female^,  and  total 
number  licensed,  and  the  number,  but  not  the  names,  of  applicants  for  license 
who  have  been  rejected,  and  the  number  of  licenses  revoked. 

Sec.  22.  On  failure  of  any  trustee  to  make  either  the  statistical  report  re- 
quired by  the  last  preceding  section  of  this  act,  or  the  report -of  the  enumera- 
tion required  by  the  sixteenth  section  of  this  act,  or  the  report  of  finances  re- 
quired by  the  seventh  section  of  this  act,  to  the  county  supermtendent,  at  the 
time,  and  in  the  manner  specified  for  each  of  said  reports,  the  county  superin- 
tendent, to  whom  such  report  is  due,  shall,  within  one  week  of  the  time  the 
next  semi-annual  apportionment  is  to  be  made  by  the  auditor  of  his  county,, 
notify  said  auditor,  m  writing,  of  any  such  failure,  and  the  auditor  shall  di 
minish  the  apportionment  of  said  township,  town,  or  city  by  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  dollars,  and  wiihhold  from  the  delinquent  trustee  the  warrant  for 
the  money  apportioned  to  his  township,  town,  or  city  until  such  delinquent  re- 
port is  duly  made  and  filed. 

Sec.  d.  The  official  dockets,  records,  and  books  "of  account  of  the  clerk  of 
the  courts,  county  auditor,  county  commissioners,  justices  of  the  peace,  prose- 
cuting attorneys,  m.iyors  of  cities,  and  township  and  school  trustees,  shall  be 
open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the  county  superintendent,  and  whenever 
he  shall  find  that  any  of  said  officers  have  neglected  or  refused  to  collect  and 
pay  over  interests,  fines,  forfeitures,  license,  or  other  claims  due  the  school 
funds  and  revenues  of  the  state,  or  have  misapplied  the  school  funds  or  reve- 
nues in  their  possession,  he  shall  be  required  to  institute  suit  in  the  name  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  for  the  recovery  of  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  fund 
or  revenues,  and  make  report  of  the  same  to  the  board  of  county  commission- 
ers and  to  the  State  Superintendent. 

Sec.  141.  The  books,  papers,  and  accounts  of  any  trustee,  relative  to- 
schools,  shall,  at  all  times,  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent, the  county  auditor,  and  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  the 
proper  county. 

Sec.  142.  For  the  purpose  of  such  inspection,  said  county  superintendent^ 
auditor,  and  board  of  county  commissioners,  may,  by  subpoena,  summon  be- 
fore them  any  trustee,  and  require  the  production  of  such  books,  pa  ers,  and 
accounts;  three  days*  notice  of  the  time  to  appear,  and  produce  them;  being 
given. 

Sec  143.  If  any  such  books  and  accounts  have  been  imperfectly  kept,  said 
board  of  commissioners  may  correct  them,  and  if  fraud  appear,  shall  remove 
the  person  guilty  thereof. 

'  Sec.   144.     Process  in  such  suits  against  a  school  township,  town,  or  city. 
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■shall  be  by  summons  executed  by  leaving  a  copy  thereof  with  the  trustee  of 
such  township,  town,  or  city,  ten  days  before  the  return  day  thereof;  and  in 
case  of  an  appeal,  similar  notice  of  the  time  of  hearing  thereof  shall  be  given. 

Sec.  c.  Such  superintendent  shall  see  that  the  full  amount  of  intft-est  on 
school  fund  is  paid  and  apportioned,  and  when  there  is  a  deBcit  of  interest  of 
any  school  fund,  or  loss  of  any  school  fund  or  revenue  by  the  county,  that 
proper  warrants  are  issued  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  same,  but  no  per 
4entum^  beyond  what  is  provided  for  herein  and  allowed,  shall  in  any  case  be 
paid  him  by  said  board  of  commissioners. 

Sec.  21.  •  •  »  Trustees  shall  furnish  certain  information,  together 
with  such  other  information  as  may  be  called  for  by  the  county  superintend- 
■ent  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sec.  161.  The  several  county  superintendents  are  hereby  required  as  a 
part  of  their  duty  to  hold,  or  cause  to  be  held,  such  teachers'  institute  at  least 
•once  in  each  year  in  their  respective  counties. 

Sec.  159  In  order  to  the  encouragement  of  "Teachers'  Institutes,"  the 
several  county  auditors  of  the  several  counties  of  this  state  shall,  whenever  the 
•county  superintendent  of  their  county  shall  file,  with  said  auditor,  his  official 
statement,  showing  that  there  has  been  held,  for  five  days,  a  teachers*  institute,  in 
said  county,  with  an  average  attendance  of  25  teachers,  or  of  persons  preparing 
to  become  such,  draw  his  warrant  in  favor  of  said  county  superintendent  on  the 
•county  treasurer,  for  thirty-five  dollars,  and  io  case  there  should  be  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  forty  teachers,  or  persons  preparing  to  become  such,  then 
the  said  county  auditor  shall  draw  his  warrant  on  the  treasurer  for  fifty  dollars, 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  said  institute :  Provided,  how- 
■every  That  but  one  of  said  payments  be  made  in  the  same  year. 

Sec.  160.  When  any  such  institute  is  in  session,  the  common  schools  of 
the  county  in  which  said  institute  shall  be  held  shall  be  closed  during  the  ses- 
sion of  said  institute. 

Sec.  127.  The  State  Superintendent  may  require  of  the  county  auditors, 
-county  superintendents,  county  treasurers,  trustees,  clerks,  and  treasurers, 
copies  of  all  reports  required  to  be  made  by  them,  and  all  such  other  informa- 
tion in  relation  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  condition  of  the  school  funds,  revenues,  and  property  of  the  common 
school,  and  the  condition  and  management  of  such  schools,  as  he  may  deem 
important. 

Sec.  38.  ^The  county  superintendent  shall  provide  a  blank  book,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  county,  in  which  he  shall  keep  minutes  of  his  proceedings,  and 
shall  deliver  said  record,  and  all  other  books,  papers,  and  property  appertain- 
ing to  his  office,  to  his  successor,  and  take  a  receipt  therefor.        •        •        • 

Sec.  e.  The  county  superintendent  and  the  trustees  of  the  township,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  school  trustees  of  each  town  and  city  of  the  county  shall 
^constitute  a  county  board  of  education.  [See  chapter  on  county  board  of  ed- 
ucation.] 

Skc.  43.  The  county  superintendent  shall  receive  four  dollars  for  every 
•day  actually  employed  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  required  by  this  act.  But 
before  the  county  commissioners  shall  allow  his  per  diem,  the  same  shall  be 
presented  in  a  bill  of  account  stating  in  seperate  items  the  nature  and  amount 
of  service  rendered  on  each  day  for  which  he  claims  compensation,  which  bill 
of  account  shall  be  verified  by  affidavit  to  the  effect  that  the  same  and  each 
item  thereof  is  just  and  true.  The  county  auditor  shall  draw  his  warrant  on 
the  county  treasurer  for  the  amount  allowed  by  the  board  in  favor  of  said  su- 
perintendent, and  the  treasurer  shall  pay  the  said  warrant  out  of  the  ordinary 
<ouot7  reyenues:  Provided^  however ^  That  the  said  board  of  commissioners 
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shall  have  power  to  determine  the  number  of  days  in  each  year  in  which  the- 
county  superintendent  may  labor  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  required  of 
him  in  visiting  schools :  Am/,  provicUd^  further^  The  number  of  days  so  al- 
io wed|in  each  year  for  visiting  schools  shall  not  be  less  than  the  whole  num 
ber  of  schcx>ls  in  such  county  over  which  such  superintendent  has  control,  and 
he  shall  receive  no  perquisites  whatever. 

Sec.  1 66.  School  officers  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  admin* 
ister  all  oaths. relative  to  school  business  appertaining  to  their  respective  offices 

COMMENTS. 

I.  Election  and  Qualification  — The  school  trustees  of  cities  and 
towns  have  no  part  in  the  election  of  county  superintendent.  The 
school  trustees  of  townships  are  the  only  trustees  who  have  the  right 
to  vote  in  such  an  election.  In  case  of  a  tie  vote,  the  auditor  has 
the  right  to  give  a  casting  vote.  The  auditor  has  no  right  to  vote 
except  in  case  of  a  tie.  The  auditor's  vote  would  not  elect  unless 
his  vote  made  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  for  the  candidate  for 
which  he  voted ;  for  example :  If  "A*'  had  three  votes,  *'  B"  three 
votes,  and  "C"  three  votes,  the  auditor  could  not  cast  a  vote  for 
either  of  the  candidates  and  elect  him.  If  in  balloting  for  a  county 
superintendent,  one  candidate  receives  six  votes,  and  another  five, 
and  another  one,  there  is  no  election,  and  another  ballot  should  be 
taken.  If  one  receives  six  votes,  another  five  votes,  and  one  blank 
vote  appears,  it  is  held  that  the  blank  is  no  vote.  Hence,  the  one 
who  receives  six  votes  has  a  majority  of*  all  the  votes  cast,  and  is 
consequently  elected.  The  Attorney-General  gives  an  opinion  in  an 
analogous  case  as  follows : 

**In  an  election  for  county  superintendent  there  were  six  votes- 
cast,  of  which   '  R  *  received  three,  *  F  *  two,  and  that  one  blank 
vote  was  cast.    The  president  of  the  board  declared '  R '  elected  by 
virtue  of  the  result  ot  said  ballot. 

"After  due  consideration,  I  think  this  decision  was  right.  (See 
Gulick  V.  New,  Ind.  R,  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  93;  Price  v.  Baker,  Governor, 
Ind.  R..  Vol.  XLL,  p.  572.) 

"  The  blank  vote,  I  thmk,  should  be  counted  as  if  it  had  beea. 
given  for  an  ineligible  candidate,  for  example :  so  that '  R  *  not  only 
got  a  plurality  over  *  F,'  but  also  received  a  majority  of 'all  the  votes, 
which  could  be  counted  under  the  case  cited  supra. 

*'  Very  respectfully,  etc., 

"C.  A.  BUSKIRK,  Attorney-General.** 

Although  not  required  to  do  so,  it  would  be  wise  for  the  county- 
auditor  to  give  the  trustees  seasonable  notice  of  the  biennial  election 
of  the  county  superintendent.  If  the  trusteees  should  fail  to  meet  on 
the  day  designated  by  law,  or  if  they  should  meet  on  the  day  desig- 
nated by  law,  and  finally  adjourn  without  electing  a  countv  superin- 
tendent, it  is  held  that  they  can  not  be  subsequently  called  together 
and  legally  elect  a  county  superintendent,  unless  a  vacancy  should 
occur  in  the  office  by  resignation,  death,  or  otherwise.  In  case  of 
such  failure  to  eledt,  the  former  superintendent  could  hold  his  office 
until  a  successor  is  duly  elected  and  qualified,  at  some  subsequent 
regular  biennial  meeting.    The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Wm.. 
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H.  Dickersoa  v.  Thos.  H.  Harrison,  Boone  county,  speaks  upon  this 
point  as  follows,  viz. : 

"  Section  2,  of  the  act  of  March  8, 1873,  which  is  reprinted  as  sec* 
tion  33,  of  the  present  school  law  (i  R.  S.,  789),  is  the  law  at  pF«ent 
in  force,  and  has  been  in  force  since  1873.  Under  this  act  the  ap- 
pellee in  this  case  was  duly  appointed  county  superintendent  on  the 
first  Monday  of  June,  1877,  ^"^^  ^^s  official  term  will  not  expire  until 
his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified,  unless  he  is  removed  by  the 
board  of  county  commissioners,  or  dies,  or  resigns.  As  it  does  not 
appear  that  either  of  these  contingencies  has  occurred,  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  appellant  to  the  same  office,  upon  notice  by  the  county 
auditor,  not  having  been  made  upon  the  first  Monday  of  June,  1879, 
but  upon  the  i6th  day  of  June,  1879,1s  invalid.  Judgment  affirmed.'^ 

Should  a  superintendent  be  elected  at  a  meeting  held  in  a  room 
adjoining  the  auditor* s  office,  no  fraud  appearing,  the  election  would 
be  valid.  The  Attorney-General  comments  upon  this  subject  as 
follows : 

"  I  refer  to  the  case  of  Goss  v.  the  State  (Ind.  R.  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p. 
425),  where  the  doctrine  is  laid  down  that  statutes  directing  the 
mode,  etc.,  of  conducting  elections  are  merely  directory,  and  a  de- 
parture will  not  vitiate  the  result  if  it  did  not  materially  interfere  with 
the  election.  This  is  a  familiar  doctrine,  and  supported  by  a  long 
line  of  authority.  The  township  trustees  being  all  present,  no  ob- 
jection being  raised  as  to  the  place  of  conducting  the  election,  and 
nothing  is  shown  toindicate  that  the  place  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  result  of  the  balloting  whatever,  it  seems  plain  to  my  mind  that 
the  objection  is  not  well  taken." 

It  is  held  that  the  board  can  not  elect  a  person  to  the  office  of 
county  superintendent,  who  is  not  at  the  time  of  the  election  a  resi-' 
dent  of  the  county.  If  a  majority  of  all  the  township  trustees  of  a. 
county  are  not  present  at  a  meeting  called  to  elect  a  superintendent, 
no  election  can  be  made.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  office  of' 
county  superintendent,  either  by  death,  resignation,  or  dismissal,  the 
auditor  should  immediately  convene  the  township  trustees  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  the  vacancy. 

2.  Eligibility  of  Certain  Persons, — The  question  arises,  "  Can  a. 
person  be  a*  superintenendent  of  a  city  or  town  school  and  a  county 
superintendent  at  the  same  time?"  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  to 
prevent  this.  A  superintendent  of  a  city  or  town  school  is  not  an 
officer  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution,  hence,  the  provision: 
that  a  person  can  not  hold  two  offices  of  trust  or  profit  at  the  same 
time  does  not  apply.  It  becomes  a  question  of  expediency.  If  the 
school  trustees  desire  to  employ  a  person  to  superintend  their  schools,, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  shall  take  time  enough  to  perform 
the  duties  of  county  superintendent,  they  have  the  right  to  do  so. 
But  in  such  a  case,  can  the  person  holding  both  positions  lawfully 
receive  pay  for  services  as  city  or  town  superintendent  and  as  county 
superintendent  for  the  same  day  ?  In  answer  to  this,  we  say  that  no- 
man  can  lawfully  receive  pay  for  services  not  performed ;  but  a  city 
or  town  board  may  employ  a  superintendent  and  agree  to  pay  him 
a  certain  salary,  with  the  understanding  that  he  shall  be  allowed 
time  enough  to  perform  his  duty  as  county  superintendent.  This  is. 
a  fair  contract,  and  will  hold.  An  analogous  question  often  arises » 
"  Can  a  person  be  a  teacher  and  a  couty  superintendent  at  the  same:: 
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time  ?  *'  The  only  legal  objection  that  can  be  urged  against  this  is, 
that  a  teacher  must  have  a  license,  and  a  county  superintendent  can 
not  license  himself.  This  is  a  technical  objection,  because  a  super- 
intendent who  is  competent  to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  others 
is,  as  a  rule,  competent  himself.  This  is  certainly  true  in  regard  to 
scholarship,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  no  immoral  person  would 
be  permitted  to  exercise  the  functions  of  county  superintendent.  A 
safe  way  out  of  this  dilemma  can  be  secured,  however,  by  obtaining 
from  the  State  Board  of  Education  a  State  License. 

3.  Visitation  of  Schools, — The  county  superintendent  is  required 
to  visit  each  school  under  his  supervision  at  least  once  each  year. 
To  make  his  visitation  of  much  value,  he  should  visit  each  school  at 
least  twice  each  year.  This  can  be  done,  under  the  law,  by  giving 
each  school  a  half  day  at  each  visit.  In  this  connection  I  quote 
from  the  twenty-fourth  biennial  report  as  follows,  viz. : 

I  believe  that  efficient  supervision  |s  the  one  thing  needed  by  oar  country 
schools.  This  opinion  is  based  on  my  experience  as  county  examiner  and  as  ' 
city  superintendent.  It  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  my  observation  as  State 
Superintendent.  Efficient  supervision  necessitates  frequent  visitation.  The 
value  of  a  visit  to  a  school  depends,  of  course,  very  much  upon  the  competency 
and  zeal  of  the  visitor.         ••»»•♦••         ♦ 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  a  superintendent  can  be  of  great  service  in 
visiting  a  school.  I.  He  can  inspect  the  building,  the  out-houses,  the  yard,  the 
fences,  and  especially  the  apparatus.  If  he  should  succeed  in  encouraging  the 
teacher  to  greater  diligence  in  the  care  and  management  of  the  school  prop- 
erty, he  would  perform  a  service  of  far  more  value  than  his  cost.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  unnecessary  wastage  in  our  school  property  amounts  to  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  The  county  superintendents  can  and 
ought  to  prevent  a  large  share  of  this  wastage.  2.  The  matter  of  the  health 
of  our  school  children  should  receive  the  thoughtful  care  of  an  intelligent  in- 
spector. Houses  are  built  without  adequate  ventilation;  this  results  in  irrita- 
'bility,  nervousness  and  disease.  Houses  are  so  constructed  as  to  throw  the 
light  upon  the  children's  work  from  the  wrong  direction ;  this  results  in  weak 
eyes  and  near-sightedness.  The  heating  arrangements  are  often  so  made  that 
the  feet  are  cold  while  the  head  is  hot,  and  one  side  of  the  pupil  is  warmed 
while  the  other  is  chilled.  This  results  in  discomfort,  inability  to  study,  and 
more  or  less  sickness.  A  weak  mind  in  a  healthy  body  is  a  sa'd  sight,  but  a 
strong  mind  in  a  puny,  diseased  frame  is  a  monstrosity.  If  a  county  superin- 
tendent performs  his  duty  in  respect  to  this  imjs^rtant  matter,  if  he  advises  the 
teacher  in  regard  to  the  b^t  means  of  securing  temporary  ventilation,  and  of 
managing  the  heating  appliances,  and  if  he  obtains  such  information  by  his 
-visit  as  will  make  him  competent  to  advise  the  school  trustees  in  regard  to  the 
proper  •  construction  of  their  school-houses,  he  will  perform  another  service 
worth  far  more  than  his  cost,  3.  But  the  teacher  needs  encouragement,  kindly 
advice  and  criticism  in  regard  to  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  parents,  to 
grading  the  schools,  to  enforcing  discipline,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the 
methods  of  instruction.  It  is  in  respect  to  these  particulars  that  the  chief  ser- 
vice of  the  county  superintendent  can  be  performed. 

School  inspection  is  necessary  work;  the  state  can  not  afford  to  leave  it  un- 
done. If  done  at  all,  it  should  be  well  done.  A  visit  of  less  than  half  a  day 
can  not  be  of  much  value.  A  school  should  be  visited  at  least  twice  a  year. 
This  is*  especially  true  in  those  districts  in  which  a  winter  school  is  taught  by 
•one  teacher,  and  a  summer  school  by  another.  In  view' of  these  considera- 
tions, I  am  firm  in  the  belief  that  the  number  of  days  allowed  for  the  visita- 
tion of  the  schools  ought  not  to  be  less  than  the  number  of  schools  in  the 
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coiiQty,  and  Qiat  each  teacher  in  the  cx>antry  schook  ovght  to  be  visited  at  • 
least  twice  during  the  year. 

4.  Restriction  of  Time  Taken  for  Visiting  Schools. — The  commis- 
sioners may  restrict  the  time  occupied  by  Uie  superintendent  in  vis- 
iting schools  to  a  number  of  days  equal  to  the  number  of  schools  in 
the  county.  It  is  q[uite  clear  that  the  superintendent  is  not  required 
to  visit  sdiools  in  cities  that  have  been  exempt  from  his  supervision. 
It  is  quite  clear,  also,  that  in  estimating  the  number  of  days  to  which 
the  commissioners  may  restrict  the  county  superintendent  in  visiting 
schools,  the  restriction  can  be  based  upon  the  number  of  schools  out- 
side of  such  cities,  and  exclusive  of  the  schools  in  such  cities.  The 
law  does  not  state  definitely  what  is  meant  by  the  term  school,  how- 
ever. In  most  cases  but  one  teacher  teaches  in  a  building,  but  in 
other  eases  eight  or  ten  different  departments,  presided  over  by  eight 
or  tea  different  teachers,  may  all  be  under  one  roof.  The  commis- 
sioners are  required  to  allow  the  superintendent  one  day  in  which 
to  visit  each  district  school  building  in  which  there  is  but  one  teacher. 
He  certainly  needs  more  than  one  day  to  visit  each  of  eight  or  ten 
departments  in  one  building  twice  during  the  year.  It  would  be  ab- 
surd to  thus  restrict  him.  Again,  one  teacher  may  teach  a  four 
months*  school  in  the  winter,  and  another  teacher  may  be  employed 
to  teach  a  four  ihonths*  school  in  the  summer.  Now,  each  of  these 
teadiers  needs  the  supervision  of  the  county  superintendent. 
One  visit  should  be  made  near  the  beginning  of  the  four  months 
during  which  each  of  them  teach  to  give  needed  instruction  and  ad- 
vice in  regard  to  organizing  and  instructing  the  school.  Another 
should  be  made  near  the  close  of  the  four  months  to  ascertain 
whether  the  instruction  has  been  properly  carried  out.  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  legislature  that  the  county 
superintendent  should  be  allowed  at  least  as  many  days  for  visiting 
the  schools  as  he  has  different  teachers  to  visit.  The  commission- 
ers should  not  in  any  case  restrict  the  county  superintendent  to  a 
less  number  of  days  than  this.  If  the  county  superintendent  is  a 
prudent  man,  it  would  be  safe  to  permit  him  to  visit  schools  at  his 
own  discretion  and  without  restriction.  The  restriction  can  be  placed 
upon  him  at  any  time  that  it  can  be  shown  he  abuses  his  privilege. 

J.  Examination  of  Teachers. — ^The  county  superintendent  is  re- 
quired to  hold  at  least  one  public  examination  of  teachers  in  each 
month.  This  examination  should  always  be  held  at  a  convenient 
place,  but  it  need  not  be  held  in  the  same  plaqie  each  month.  The 
examination  should  be  held  at  stated  times,  but  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency a  superintendent  may  hold  extra  examinations ;  all  examina- 
tions must  be  public.  In  case  of  an  emergency,  if  a  person  applies 
for  a  license,  tne  superintendent  may,  in  a  public  place,  at  his  ofSce 
for  example,  or  in  the  usual  place  for  holding  an  examination,  ex- 
amine such  person.  In  such  a  case  this  would  be  public  for  all 
practical  purposes.  In  general,  however,  if  circumstances  will  al- 
low, previous  public  notice  should  be  given  of  all  examinations. 

6.  Moral  Character  of  Candidates  for  License, — A  superintendent 
may  require  evidence  of  good  moral  character  before  the  examina- 
tion conunences,  and  if  such  evidence  is  not  satisfactory,  he  may  re- 
fine to  go  on  wiUi  the  examination  until  such  evidence  is  produced. 
This  is  not  a  wise  thing  to  do,  however, 
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EDITORIAL. 


The  Journal  in  entering  upon  its  tvitnty-fifth  volume  brings  hsppj  greet- 
ings (o  its  many  readers  and  friends.  During  (he  year  just  closed,  it  hai 
met  with  unprecedenled  competition,  and  yel,  owing  to  its  intrinsic  merit  , 
and  undivided  devotion  to  the  good  of  its  patrons,  joined  with  a  good  de- 
gree of  enterprise  and  energy,  it  has  succeeded  in  making  the  jrear  the 
most  successful  of  it;  entire  hi.>toTy,  with  a  single  exception.  It  takes  thb 
as  proof  positive  that  what  it  has  done  in  Ihe  pa^t  and  is  doing  at  present 
to  promote  the  cause  of  education  and  Ihe  interest  of  teachers  is  appre- 

The  Indiana  School  Journal,  with  (wo  exce|>tions  (The  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly. and  the  Tennyslvania  School  Journal},  is  the  oldest  educational 
paper  in  the  United  States,  and  with  the  same  two  exceptions,  is  believed 
to  be  the  moat  prosperous.  It  attributes  this  succe-s  (I)  to  the  facts  that 
i:  is  praclicil,  and  supjilies  the  wants  of  ihe  aVL-r  v^k  teacher,  (2)  to  the  fact 
it  has  never  disgusted  sensible  teacher-  by  vain  bi.ii^tin^  and  unwarranted  as- 
sertions. It  has  never  claimed  to  be  "the  prince  of  school  Juurnals  "  nor  hax 
it  claimed  to  be  able  to  give  "  normal  methods  "  thai  were  peculiar  and  supe- 
rior, because  it  knew  ihal  every  intelligent  le.icher  would  knuw  that  other  pa- 
jiers  had  equal  facilities,  and  that  all  Ihe  underlying  prinrfple?  of  education 
.-.nd  Ihe  best  metho'1^  of  leaching  are  (lie  common  properly  of  all  wh*  will 
-fi-k  fit  them. 
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it  his  ionght  for  tke  bast  thoughts  of  the  best  thinkers  on  educmtional  top- 
le^  and  in  this  regard  has  striven  to  be  equal  to  other  first-class  journals ;  and 
\^  ginng  the  oillcial  decisions  of  the  State  Superintendent  and  Attorney-Gen- 
«sl,  bj  giving  extended  state  educational  news,  and  bf  deroting  itself  not 
UBply  to  the  interests  of  oneschool,  but  to  the  interest  of  schook  at  large,  it  has 
ndeafored  to  make  itself  more  raluable  than  anj  other  journal  to  Indiana 
Uachert, 

The  past  is  the  best  possible  warranty  for  the  future.    The  Journal  will  en- 
desTor  to  keep  abreast  with  the  erer  advancing  times.  T%re£  special  attractions 
of  VoL  XXV.  will  be:  (i)  The  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  will 
^Te  the  answers  to  thdr  own  questions,  thus  making  these  answers  much 
more  valuable  to  teachers  than  though  they  were  prepared  by  other  persons, 
(a)  In  addition  to  the  usual  matter,  about  eight  pages  monthly  will  be  given 
to  the  compilation  of  the  School  Laws,  together  with  decisions,  notes,  com* 
mentiy  suggestions,  and  instructions  by  the  State  Superintendent.    This  ar- 
nugement  will  enable  teachers  and  trustees  to  gain  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
school  laws  of  the  state  than  would  be  possible  by  any  other  method.     (3)  A 
imall  space  will  be  deroted  each  month  to  natural  science,  the  object  being 
to  keep  teachers  informed  as  to  the  wonderful  inrentiona  and  discoveries  that 
are  being  made  from  time  to  time. 

The  Journal  extends  its  heartiest  thanks  to  its  numerous  friends  throughout 
the  state  and  country,  and  wishes  for  them  a  happy  and  prosptrous  New  Year. 


If  you  do  not  get  your  Journal  by  the  15th  of  the  month,  write  at  once.. 

Do  NOT  send  specie  in  a  letter.    If  you  cannot  get  scrip  send  postage  stamps 

If  you  wish  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  post-office 
M  weU  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 

Again,  we  must  insist  that  notices  for  change  of  address  be  sent  in  early 
A  notice  sent  as  late  as  the  25th  is  usually  too  late  for  the  mailing  of  the 
JoutNAL  for  the  succeeding  month.  When  a  Journal  is  missed  in  this  way, 
application  shoidd  be  made  to  the  postmaster  to  have  it  forwarded. 

Wb  are  still  rery  much  in  need  of  October  numbers  of  the  Journal  for 
1879*  Any  one  furnishing  us  that  number  in  good  condition,  will  much 
oblige  several  persons  who  wish  to  preserve  their  files  complete,  and  will 
tt  the  same  time  secure  the  extension  of  their  time  of  subscription  one 
month. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  that  never  before  was  there  such  a  de> 
msnd  for  »w//  fualified  teachers.  While  the  number  of  teachers'  far  ex- 
ceeds the  number  of  schools  the  demand  for  first  class  teachers  is  in  excess 
of  the  supply.  There  always  has  been  and  we  presume  always  will  be 
'*  plenty  of  room  above."  Teachers  are  becoming  aware  of  these  facts,  and 
it  is  true  that  never  before  was  there  such  a  general  effort  on  the  part  oj 
eachers  to  qualify  themselves  for  their  work. 


MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 
TION FOR  NOVEMBER,  1879. 


Writing — Specimen  of  Penwuinskip, 

1.  Write  the  following  with  care  in  your  ordinary  hand-writing : 

**  On  the  lintels  of  Kansas  this  blood  shall  not  dry; 
Henceforth  the  bad  angel  shall  harmless  pass  by ; 
Henceforth  to  the  sunset,  unchecked  on  her  way, 
Shall  liberty  follow  the  march  of  the  day."  50. 

2.  What  special  preparation  have  you  ever  made  to  teach  the  snbiect  of 
writing?  la 

3.  What  is  meant  by  a  space  in  height  and  a  space  in  width?    By  a  scale 
•f  thirds?  10. 

4.  Write  the  following  capitals,  connecting  each  with  a  short  word :     B,  Ei 
S,  H.  10. 

5.  Analyze  p,  r,  b,  and  h.  20. 

Orthography. — i.  (a)  What  is  the  difference  between  a  mute  and  a 
U^juid?    (b)  Give  an  example  of  each.  a=6;  b — 4 

2.  What  is  accent?  10. 

3.  (a)  How  many  and  what  sounds  has  the  letter^/    (b)  Giye  an  exam- 
ple of  each  sound.  a=6;  b=4. 

4.  What  sounds  compose  the  spoken  words  Fayette^  hege^  neighbor^  itisure^ 
nndAei/er?  5  pCs.,  a  each. 

5.  Write  phonically  the  words  Fayette^  liege^  neighbor^  leisure^  and  keifen 
and  mark  each  vowel  with  the  proper  diacritical  sign.  5  pts.,  a  each. 

6  to  10.  Spell  ten  words  pronounced  by  the  superintendent. 

5  for  each  word. 
Reading. 

^  But  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell 
Those  valleys  and  rocks  never  heard, 
Never  sighed  at  the  sound  of  a  knell, 
Nor  sailed  when  a  Sabbath  appeared." 
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1.  (a)  What  is  the  subject  of  this  sentence?  (b)  How  woold  you  indi- 
cate it  in  reading?  a=3 ;  b=7. 

2.  The  recurrence  of  what  sound  gives  a  peculiar  effect  in  the  reading  of 
the  hst  two  lines?    (Can  you  name  the  rhetorical  figure  ?)  io» 

3.  BCark  the  emphatic  words  of  the  sentence.  10. 

4.  (a)  What  is  the  moral  feeling  expressed  in  these  lines?  (b)  What 
should  be  the  prevailing  tone  of  voice  in  reading  them  ?  a=5 ;  b=s5. 

5.  What  are  the  chief  characteristiqs  of  a  good  reader  ?  !•. 

NoTB. — ^The  applicant  should  be  required  to  read  a  selection  finom  a  book, 
and  marked  upon  it  finom  i  to  5a 

A&miMKnc. — I.  Give  a  rule  for  subtraction  that  can  be  applied  with 
equil  propriety  to  simple,  decimal,  and  compound  numbers.  10  or  o. 

2.  A  man  dug  a  cellar  24  feet  long^  18  feet  wide,  and  8  feet  deep,  at  |66^ 
per  cubic  yard.    What  did  he  receive  for  his  work?  Proc.  5 ;  Ans.  5. 

3.  What  is  a  decimal  fraction  ?  What  number  is  that  to  which  if  you  add 
f  of  itself  the  sum  will  be  40?  Def.  2 ;  Proc  5  ;  Ans.  3. 

4.  If  a  passenger  train  of  cars  gains  on  a  freight  train  at  the  rate  of  8  miles 
in  3  hoars,  how  many  hours  will  it  take  to  gain  60  miles  ?    By  Proportion. 

Statonent  5 ;  Ans.  $• 

5.  What  per  cent  of  income  do  U.  S.  4I  per  cent  bondS|  at  I1.08,  yield  in 
currency  when  gold  is  |ix>S  ?  Ptoc  6;  Ans.  4» 

6.  I  borrowed  |6oo  for  2  years,  and  paid  I48  interest.  What  per  cent  did 
I  pay  ?    Define  amount  Proc  4 ;  Ans.  4 ;  Def.  2. 

7.  A  note  for  #240^  dated  April  20, 1870^  payable  in  6  months  from  date^ 
was  discounted  August  25, 1870,  at  bank  at  10  per  cent  What  were  the  pro- 
ceeds ?  Proc  6 ;  Ans.  4* 

8.  What  is  the  hour  when  |  of  the  time  past  noon  equals  |  of  the  time  to 
■idnight?    Give  a  full  analysis.  Anal.  5 ;  Ans.  $• 

9.  What  will  it  cost  at  40  cents  a  yard  to  fence  a  triangular  plot,  one  side 
if  which,  60  feet  long,  forms  a  right  angle  with  another  side,  45  feet  long  ? 

Proc  5 ;  Ans.  5. 
IQ.  What  is  the  entire  surfrux  of  a  pyramid,  whose  slant  height  is  20  feet, 
•ad  whose  base  is  25  feet  square  ?    What  is  its  perpendicular  height  ? 

Proc.  4;  Ans.  3,3. 

GmAmcAKw—i.  When  do  common  nouns  commence  with  capital  letters? 

la 

2.  What  are  Pisrts  of  Speech?    Name  the  Puts  of  Speech.      2  pts^  $  each 

3.  Give  the  plurab  of  the  following  words :  Oz,  child,  stratum,  die,  penny, 
foohnan,  caigo,  staff,  radius,  aids.  i  off  for  each  error. 

4.  Define  each  class  of  pronouns.  10. 

5.  Correct  t  Th€  Rhine  it  m^re  bttmUfiU  than  the  Rkmu;  hU  the  kMer  it 
He  lemgesL  10. 

%.  What  is  the  difference  in  form  between  the  active  and  the  passive  voice? 
diftrence  in  we?  2  pis.,  $  ea^ 

7.  Give  the  past-petfect,  indicative,  of  the  verb  nmi^  10 
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S»  Correct :    He  was  reprwed  in  a  numner  mUahle  U  Ms  •ffenu\  aai 
parse  the  word  which  takes  the  place  of  the  one  used  erroaeoosly  abore* 

a  pts.,  5  each. 

9.  Analyze:  There  is  an  odions  spirit  in  many  persons,  who  are  better 

pleased  to  detect  a  fault  than  to  commend  a  yiitae.  lO* 

10.  Parse  in  the  aboye,  who  and  tJurt,  2  pts^  5  each. 

Geography.— I.  What  is  Geography?    What  is  the  deriTation  and  meal- 
ing of  the  word  ?  3  pts.,  4,  3,  3. 

8.  What  two  seas  are  north  of  Germany?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  To  what  race  of  men  do  the  highest  social  classes  generally  belong? 

10. 

4«  What  are  the  three  great  water  routes,  natural  and  artificial,  in  the  U.  S^ 
leading  to  the  ocean  ?  3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  error. 

5.  Name  the  capitals  of  the  Sutes  formed  from  the  ^  North  West  Territory." 

5  pts.,  2  each. 

6.  In  what  ocean  do  we  find  the  most  oceanic  islands  ?    In  what  one  the 
most  continental  islsnds  ?  2  pts.,  5  each 

7.  Name  five  chief  exports  of  the  U.  S.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

8.  For  what  are  the  following  places  noted :     London,  Paris,  Belfast,  Ven- 
ice, Rome?  5  pts.,  2  each. 

9.  What  country  of  South  America  has  no  capital  ?  *  What  State  in  the  U. 
S.  has  two  capitals  ?  2  pts.,  5  each, 

10.  Why  is  Ireland  called  the  Emerald  Isle  ?    What  are  the  causes  of  this 
condition  ?  2  pts.,  4,  6. 

• 

History. — i.  Who  were  members  of  Washington's  first  cabinet? 

3  off  for  each  error. 

2.  Who  was  citizen  Genet  ?  IC 

3.  What  was  the  Embargo  Act,  1807  ?  10. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  Gen.  W.  H.  Harrison's  early  career.  icl 

5.  What  was  the  doctrine  of  Nullification,  1832  ?  10. 

6.  What  was  the  Ashburton- Webster  treaty  of  1842  ?  ICi 

7.  What  was  the  ^  Omnibus  Bill,''  or  compromise  measure  of  Henry  Clay 
in  1852?  10. 

8.  What  were  the  aims  and  results  of  the  Peace  Conference,  Washington, 
1861  ?  lO* 

9.  For  what  is  the  19th  of  April  memorable?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

Physiology.-^ I.  Locate  the  humerus,  femur,  tibnla,  scapula,  and  patella. 

5  pts.,  2  each. 

2.  What  is  a  tendon,  and  what  is  its  use?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  What  is  the  function  of  the  liver?  IOl 

4.  What  is  chjrme,  and  where  is  it  formed?  2  pts.,  5  cadi. 

5.  Where  is  oxygen  taken  into  the  blood,  and  for  what  purpose? 

2  pts.,  5  cadL 

6.  What  is  the  larynx?  I*. 
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7.  Why  does  an  inj  1117  to  the  spinal  cord  produce  a  paralysis  of  the  lower 
limbB?  10. 

%,  What  is  the  difference  between  yeins  and  arteries?  10. 

9.  Give  the  names  and  use  of  the  three  humors  of  the  eye, 

6  pts^  2  off  for  each  omission. 
10.  How  is  the  sensation  of  sound  produced?  to. 

Theory  and  Practick. — i.  Why  should  a  recitation  test  the  pupil's  un 
dentanding  more  than  his  memory?  20. 

a.  When  may  a  teacher  use  a  text-book  in  conducting  a  recitation?    Why? 

2  pts.,  10  each. 

3.  Why  should   practical  composition  receive  earlier  and   more   attention 
than  technical  grammar?  2  pts,,  10  each , 

4.  Under  what  circumstances  (if  any)  may  a  teacher  resort  to  ridicule  in 
correcting  a  pupil?     Why?  2  pts.,  10  each. 

5.  What  moral  qualities' should  the  teacher  strive  to  cnltivate  in  his  pupils? 
Why?  2  pts^  10  each. 


ANSWERS    TO    STATE    BOARD     QUESTIONS    PUBLISHED    DE- 

CEMBER. 


Orthography. — i.  (a)  C  has  two  sounds :  the  hard  sound,  which  is  the 
loand  of  k^  and  the  soft  sound,  (b)  It  has  the  hard  sound  in  cat,  come,  cot ; 
and  the  soft  sound  in  cement,  cell,  cedar. 

2.  The  chief  difference  between  a  vowel  and  a  consonant  sound  is  in  this, 
that  in  sounding  a  vowel  the  organs  of  speech  are  open,  and  permit  a  free  and 
snobstructed  sound,  while  in  making  the  consonant,  the  sound  is  more  or  less 
obstructed  by  the  closeness  of  contact  of  these  organs.  In  the  perfect  conso- 
nant there  is  a  complete  occlusion  of  the  breath,  as  in  3,  /,  g  ;  while  in  others 
the  sound  is  nearly  as  free  as  in  vowels.  These  are  sometimes  called  semi- 
vowels, and  are  /,  m,  r,  etc. 

3.  A  diphthong  is  the  union  of  two  vowels  in  the  same  syllable.  When 
both  vowels  are  sounded  it  is  called  a  proper  diphthong:  as  in  out,  oil;  but 
when  one  of  the  vowels  is  sOent,  it  is  called  an  improper  diphthong,  as  in 
rain^  ratio^  great. 

4.  Monday^  m,  short  ar,  if,  ^,  long  a.  R4mgh^  r,  short  m,  /.  Thotight^ 
iA,  aspirate ;  broad  a,  /.    £acAy  long  /,    English  cA.    Knife^  »,  long  f ,  f. 

5.  M-u-n-d-a,  r*n-f,  th-a-t,  I'ch^  n-i-f. 

Rbading. — I.  Oral  reading  Ttx^iTts'.  (i)  That  the  reader  interpret  cor- 
rectly the  thought  expressed  by  the  author.  (2)  That  he  express  this  thought 
by  a  correct  pronunciation  and  an  accurate,  distinct,  and  natural  enuncisUion 
of  the  author's  words.  Silent  reading  is  the  art  of  interpreting  correctly  the 
Chvu|^t  expressed  in  written  or  printed  language. 
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a.  (i)  The  habit  of  distinct  articalati«ii  of  words :  (2)  of  breathing  prop- 
erly ;  (3)  of  correct  posture ;  (4)  of  good  quality  of  rmce.  (6)  The  bad  hah- 
its  formed  may  be  the  opposite  of  these. 

3.  Reading,  especially  sUent  readings  is  the  means  by  which  a  knowledge 
of  other  branches  of  study  is  acquired*  When  pupils  can  ready  much  of  tke 
difBculty  in  acquiring  knowledge  from  books  disappears. 

4.  (a)  The  pupil  should  learn  to  spell  every  new  word  in  his  reading  les- 
sons. He  may  be  taught  to  spell  other  words  also,  but  it  is  of  little  value  that 
the  child  learn  to  spell  words  that  mean  nothing  to  him.  (b)  He  should  be 
taught  to  spell  these  words  because  the  study  which  this  requires  tends  to  fix 
the  word  more  firmly  in  the  memory,  and  because  one  of  the  prominent  ob- 
jects in  view  in  teaching  reading  should  be  to  enlarge  the  pupil's  vocabuliry. 

5.  (i)  To  teach  the  pupil  to  interpret  written  language,  (a)  To  enlai^g^ 
the  pupil's  vocabulary.  (3)  To  enable  the  pupil  to  express  orally  the  thonghti 
•f  another  readily  and  naturally.    (4)  7>  ettUivaU  a  toMte  fir  g9od  reading. 

A&iTiocxnc. — I.  (a)  Find  the  number  of  times  the  divisor  is  contained  in 
the  highest  order  of  the  dividend,  (b)  If  the  divisor  is  not  contained  in  die 
highest  order  of  the  dividend,  then  reduce  the  highest  order  of  the  dividend  to 
the  next  lower  order,  and  add  to  it  the  figure  or  figures  of  that  order  in  the 
dividend*  If  the  divisor  is  not  contained  in  this^sum,  continue  to  reduce  the 
dividend  in  the  same  manner  to  an  order  which  will  contain  the  divisor,  (c) 
Divide  this  sum  by  the  divisor  and  place  the  result  in  the  quotient  (d)  If 
there  be  a  remainder  after  division,  reduce  it  to  the  next  lower  order,  and  add 
to  it  the  figure  or  figures  of  that  order  in  the  dividend,  (e)  Divide  this  sum 
by  the  divisor  and  place  the  result  in  the  quotient,  (f)  Proceed  in  the  sane 
manner  until  all  the  orders  of  the  dividend  have  been  used. 

2.  (36  ft.-t-28  ft.)X2=i28  ft.,  the  perimeter  of  the  room. 

128X14 

=:No.  sq.  yd.  in  the  walls. 

9 

8xi=|=^o*  ^*  y^  ^  o>^^  ^1^* 

i38Xi4Xa 
=No.  bolts. 

9X8 

1.35X128X14X2    »iS6.8o 

— — ^— = =^17.421,  cost  of  paper. 

9X«  9  ) 

3.  $2225.06 

6000.006 

6oox)6 

3881.9756 


I12707.1016 

4.  (a)  Raiw  is  the  measure  of  the  relation  which  one  quantity  bears  to  an-' 

ether  of  the  same  kind ;  that  is,  it  is  the  number  of  times  one  quantity  ccmtaint 

another  which  has  been  taken  as  a  standard,   (b)  Prep^rtitn  is  an  equality  of 

ratios,     (c)  If,  from  the  conditions  of  the  question,  the  answer  is  to  be  greater 
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than  (he  third  term,  write  the  greater  of  the  two  re  maining  numbers  for  seo^ 

end  term,  and  the  less  for  the  first ;  but,  if  the  answer  is  to  be  less  thaa  the 

itat  third  term,  write  the  less  of  the  two  remaining  nomben  for  the  secoad 

tan,  and  the  greater  for  the  first 

5«    Since  2S0  cents  in  greenbacks=ioo  cents  in  gold, 

100 
I  cent  in  greenbac]cs= —    cents  in  gold, 

280 

100  cXioo 

100  cents  in  greeabacksss =4.35!^ 

2S0 

fl  in  green  backs=^35f  in  gold. 

4    Since  the  rate  is  8  per  cent  per  annum,  the  amovnt  per  ccttt  for  ^ 

is  104  per  cent 

|i52Xi*04==|i5S.o8,  amount  for  6  months. 

|i584>8Xl*<H=|i6440-t-f  amount  for  12  months.. 

1164.40 — 1152=^12^0^  compound  interest 

|6Xi*20==l7-^  marked  price  per  yard. 

l7.2oX-8«==l5-76,  selling  price  per  yard* 

B|6     =Bioo  per  cent 

A         =A 

D|5.76=D ? 

P ?=R ? 

P=|6 — 15.76=1.24,  amount  of  money  lost 

100  per  cent.X'H 

— ^4  per  cent.,  V»s  per  oeat. 


6 

■ 

i.    Sbce  \  B's  money=}  A's  money, 
I  B's  money=^  A's  money, 
:       B's  money=f|  A's  money. 
.  -  •  If  B's  money=i^  dmes  A's  money, 
and  A's  mooey=  i  time  A's  money, 
then  i^  A's  money — A's  money=:^  A's  money,  or, 
the  difference  between  B's  money  and  A's  money  which*  by  (be 
condidon  of  the  problem,  is  (10. 
Since  ^  A's  money=:|io, 
:     ^  A's  money=    2, 
A's  money=  32, 
B's  money=  32Xfi=44^ 
9.     Since  i  A=i6o  square  rods. 

:  200  A=32,ooo  square  rods. 
Since  the  rectangle  is  five  times  as  long  as  it  is  wide,  then  if  it  be  divided 
into  five  equal  parts  by  lines  drawn  perpendicular  to  its  longer  side,  each  pait 
will  be  a  square,  and  will  contain  \  of  32/xx>  square  rods,  which  is  6,40^ 
square  rods, 

>^6400=8o.    Hence,  the  rectangle  is  80  rods  wide  and  80  rodftX5=4'0^ 
lodihNig. 
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(400  rods-f  80  rods)X2=96o  rods,  the  perimeter  of  the  rectangle. 

|24oX96oe=|2,304,  the  cost  of  the  fence. 

la     The  area  of  a  circle=3.  i4i6Xthe  radios  squared, 

.  • .  The  area=3,i4i6X3O*=3.i4l6X900c=2827.44  square  feet, 

Gbography. — I.    Contitieiital,  Oceanic,  Newfoundland,  New  Zealand* 

2.  A  rirer  system  is  a  riyer  with  all  its  branches.  A  rirer  basin  is  1^ 
entire  country  drained  by  the  river  system. 

3.  Water,  which  has  percolated  through  Tarioos  soils  containing  salts,  col- 
lects in  a  depression  of  the  earth  having  no  outlet  Eraporation  from  the  snr- 
face  of  the  water  leaves  the  salts,  which,  accumulating,  makes  the  water  salt. 
Great  Salt  Lake.    Caspian  Sea. 

4.  Danish  America,  British  America,  United  States,  including  Alaska, 
Mexico,  and  Central  America. 

5.  Kiolen  Mountains,  Pyrenees  Mountains. 

6.  New  York,  Empire  State;  New  Hampshire,  Granite  State;  Indiana, 
Hoosier  State ;  Pennsylvania,  Keystone  State ;  Vermont,  Green  Mountain  State. 

7.  In  England,  London;  in  France,  Paris;  in  Gennany,  Berlin,  in 
United  States,  New  York ;  in  China,  Pekin. 

%.     Peru  and  Chili. 
9.    Great  Britain  and  Russia. 

10.     They  are  comparatively  the  highest,  but  shorter  than  the  diief  ^tem 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

History. — i.  After  the  famous  <*  Boston  Tea  Party,"  December  18, 
1773,  and  to  punish  the  city  for  the  destruction  of  the  tea  and  for  the  re- 
bellious spirit  that  prompted  it,  the  British  Parliament  passed  a  bill, 
known  as  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  closing  the  port  of  that  city  to  commerce* 
and  transferring  the  seat  of  the  Colonial  Government  to  Salem.  By  this 
act  the  revolutionary  spirit  was  further  influenced. 

2.  John  Marshall,  a  man  of  pure  christian  character,  great  learning  and 
wisdom,  and  eminent  as  a  jurist,  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  Stmtes 
in  1 80 1,  and  served  until  the  year  of  his  death,  1835.  He  was  bom  im 
Virginia,  1755,  served  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution  for  five  years,  held 
several  positions  of  trust,  being  in  the  Virginia  Legislature  and  the  United 
States  Congress,  and  going  out  as  one  of  the  Peace  Commissioners  X% 
France  in  1797.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  time,  a  member  of 
the  Federal  party,  the  friend  and  supporter  of  Washington,  and-  also  his 
biographer.     His  <*  Life  of  Washington  "  is  still  held  in  high  esteem. 

3.  Lieutenant  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  September  10,  18x3,  with  a  squad- 
ron of  nine  vessels,  encountered  a  British  squadron  of  six  vessels,  on  Lake 
Erie,  near  the  sheltered  waters  known  from  an  incident  in  this  engage- 
■ient  as  «*Put.in  Bay."  The  fight  lasted  three  hours.  Perry's  flag-ship, 
4he  Lawrence,  was  shattered;  but  he  transferred  himself  and  his  flag,  in 
an  open  boat,  to  another  vessel,  won  the  victory,  and  captured  the  entire 
British  squadron.  He  had  upon  his  flag  the  famous  words  of  Capt.  Law- 
rence, <<  Don*t  Give  Up  the  Ship! "  and  he  sent  the  news  of  his  victory  ta 
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liis  own  commanding;  officer  in  the  equally  famous  words,  ''  We  have  met 
the  enemy,  and  they  are  onrs." 

4.  The  Cotton  Gin,  a  machine  for  i^arating  cotton  seeds  from  the  fibre, 
was  inrented  by  Eli  Whitney.  He  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  a  grad- 
uate of  Yale  College,  and  at  the  time  of  his  invention,  in  1792,  was  teach- 
ing school  in  Georgia.  This  invention  revolutionised  the  culture  of  cotton. 
Whitney's  invention  was  stolen  from  him,  and  the  Georgia  juries  refused 
him  any  relief;  but  in  1804,  South  Carolina  paid  him  $50,000  for  hia 
patent-right. 

5.  Indiana  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1 8 16,  when  James  Madison 
wss  President. 

6.  In  1832,  in  a  great  debate  in  Congress  upon  the  tariff  and  related 
issues,  extreme  state-right  doctrines  were  advocated  by  Robert  Y.  Hayne, 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  The  most  famous  reply  was  made  by  Dan- 
iel Webster,  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

7.  The  Mormons,  or  Latter  Day  Saints,  a  polygamous  religious  sect, 
spring  from  the  teachings  of  Joseph  Smith,  said  by  him  to  be  based  upon 
special  revelations  brought  to  him  engraved  on  golden  plates,  by  angels, 
in  1827  in  Palmyra,  N.Y.,  and  by  him  translated  as  the  '*  Book  of  Mormon," 
in  1830.  The  sect,  very  small,  at  first,  established  itself  in  Ohio;  then  in 
Missouri;  then  in  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  whence  they  were  driven  in  1847, 
when  they  settled  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  where  they  still  remain.  (A 
full  account  of  the  Mormons  will  be  found  in  McClintock  &  Stroug's  Cy- 
clopedia, vol.  6.) 

8.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  1848,  created  great  excitement 
throughout  the  country,  sent  thousands  of  adventurers  westward,  filled 
the  Pacific  coast  with  a  population  so  rapidly  that  in  1850  California  was 
admitted  as  a  state  into  the  Union. 

9.  The  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  July,  1863,  was  the  most  important  battle 
of  the  late  civil  war,  as  it  demonstrated  to  the  Confederate  authorities  the 
impossibility  of  making  any  real  advance  northward  or  toward  Washington. 

10.  Speaking  in  general  terms.  Free  Trade  doctrines  have  been  most  fa- 
vored in  those  sections  of  the  country  given  mainly  to  agriculture,  as  the 
West  and  the  South,  and  protection  given  mainly  to  manufacturing  or 
mining,  as  Pennsylvania  and  New  England.  L.  if. 

Physiology. — i.  (a)  The  tubes  in  the  long  bones  contain  the  marrow, 
which  serv^  in  the  nutrition  of  the  bone;  (b)  and  for  the  same  amount  of 
bone  tissue,  there  is  greater  strength  in  a  hollow  bone  than  in  a  solid  one. 

2.  The  chief  use  of  the  muscles  is  to  move  the  different  portions  of  the 
body,  but  they  also  protect  interxud  organs  and  give  synunetry  and  beauty  to 
the  body. 

3.  Digestion  is  that  process,  partly  mechanical  and  partly  chemical,  by 
which  food  is  prepared  for  absorption  in  the  alimentary  canal.  Nutrition  is 
the  assimilation  of  the  food  thus  prepared  after  it  has  been  absorbed  and  has 
entered  the  blood. 

4.  The  waste  matter  is  removed  from  the  system  through  the  rectum  and 
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by  the  excretory  glands,  including  the  kidneys  and  the  sweat  glands,  and  d»e 
lungs. 

5.  Bodily  exercise  increases  the  destruction  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and 
thus  increases  the  demand  for  food  for  repaiis, 

6.  A  hearty  meal  should  not  be  eaten  immediately  before  pr  immediately 
after  serere  exercise,  because  such  exercise  produces  an  increased  flow  ot 
Uood  to  the  organs  used,  and  consequently  a  diminished  amount  of  blood  in 
the  other  organs.  In  digestion  the  stomach  is  the  organ  severely  exercised, 
and  hence  the  other  organs  should  rest 

7.  When  the  radius  of  currature  of  the  different  lenses  of  the  eye  is  quite 
small,  the  limit  of  distinct  vision  b  less  than  when  the  radius  of  curvature  is 
greater.  When  this  radius  is  excessively  large,  the  limit  of  distinct  vision  is 
extended  in  like  degree. 

8.  The  tympanum  protects  the  inner  ear  from  injury  by  external  bodies^ 
and  also  serves  as  a  vibrator  to  transmit  acoustic  waves  to  the  internal  audi- 
tory apparatus. 

9.  An  habitual  stooping  posture  injures  health,  because  any  departnxe  fr(Hii 
an  erect  position  produces  more  or  less  distortion  or  strain  of  the  organs,  and 
thus  interferes  with  their  proper  functional  activity.  The  lungs  are  the  organs 
most  injured  by  habitual  stooping. 

10.  The  inhabitants  of  Greenland  live  in  a  cold  climate,  and  hence  require 
more  animal  heat  than  those  of  Mexico,  who  live  in  a  warm  climate.  Ani- 
mal food,  especially  fat,  is  adapted  to  supply  this  animal  heat,  and  hence  the 
Greenlanders  require  more  of  it  than  the  Mexicans. 

Thioky  and  P&actics. — I.  The  clear  understanding  of  a  definition  or 
principle  lessens  the  difficulty  of  committing  it  to  memory,  and  (2)  the 
ability  to  repeat  the  words  of  any  statement  is  of  little  value  if  the  state- 
ment is  not  understood.  For  these  reasons,  *<  Understanding  before 
memory  "  is  an  important  maxim  in  teaching. 

3.  A  child  should  be  taaght  the  geography  of  his  home  before  the 
geography  of  the  earth,  because  a  knowledge  of  the  former  is  of  more 
practical  value  to  the  child  than  a  knowledge  of  the  latter,  and  (2)  be* 
cause  the  former  contains  those  primary  ideas  and  conceptions  threngh 
which  alone  a  knowledge  of  the  latter  can  be  obtained. 

3.  A  recitation  should  test  the  pupil's  preparation  of  the  lesson  (i)  to 
secure  faithful  study,  and  (2)  to  disclose  his  failure  to  comprehend  what  he 
has  studied,  thus  showing  what  instruction  or  other  assistance  may  be 
needed.    The  study  of  a  school  never  rises  higher  than  its  recitation  tests. 

4.  Children  should  be  put  to  the  study  of  technical  grammar  only  after 
they  have  acquired  a  good  degree  of  skill  in  the  correct  use  of  language. 
Composition  should  be  thoroughly  taught  before  technical  grammar.  As 
a  rule  the  science  of  language  should  not  be  studied  earlier  than  algebra 
or  geometry.    It  is  not  a  child's  task. 

5.  Such  degrading  epitheU  as  '* dullard,"  "clown,"  « liar,"  etc.,  should 
never  be  applied  to  pupils,  since  it  lessens  either  their  self-respect,  or  their 
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respect  for  the  teacher,  and  either  result  is  evil.  Such  treatment  hardens 
the  pnpil  and  makes  him  worse,  and  only  a  weak  teacher  will  resort  to  it. 

Grammar. — i.  Nominative  and  objective.  Singing  is  a  healthy  exer- 
cise.   Our  teacher  forbids  whispering  in  school. 

3.  (i)  Common  nouns  admit  of  definition ;  proper  nouns  do  not.  (2} 
Proper  nouns  are  names  of  individuals ;  common  nouns  are  all  noons  not 
ased  to  distinguish  an  individual  from  others  of  the  same  class. 

3.  The  possessive  case  is  formed  by  affixing  's  to  the  nominative  form, 
nnless  the  word  will  be  thereby  made  too  sibilant;  in  which  case  the  apos- 
trophe only  is  affixed. 

4.  My  is  used  when  the  modified  noun  is  expressed ;  mine,  when  it  is 
imderstood. 

5.  Either  apple  is  good  enough  for  you ;  yon  may  have  eitJUr  of  them. 
^.    To  study  your  lessons  well  is  the  way  to  become  learned. 

7.  To  strike.  To  have  struck.  To  be  struck.  To  have  been  struck. 
To  be  striking.    To  have  been  striking. 

8.  From  the  calling  of  names  he  proceeded  to  blows.  Calling  is  a  verbal 
loan,  third,  singlilar,  neuter,  objective,  and  governed  by  the  preposition 

9.  Fifty  years  hence,  who  will  hear  of  us?  WUl  hear  is  a  verb,  irreg- 
ular, transitive,  active,  indicative,  future,  third,  singular,  or  plural,  and 
has  for  its  subject  who. 

10.  The  injuries  we  do  and  those  we  suffer  are  seldom  weighed  in  the  same 
balance^  is  a  compound,  declarative  sentence.  The suffer  is  the  log- 
ical subject,  and  are balance  is  the  logical  predicate.  The  grammat- 
ical subject,  compound,  is  injured,  and  those  connected  by  the  conjunction 
and.  Injuries  is  modified  by  the  relative,  adjective  clause  which  we  do,  of 
which  we  is  the  subject,  do  is  the  predicate,  grammatical,  modified  by 
which  an  object  understood.  Construction  of  those  we  suffer,  the  same. 
Are  weighed  is  the  grammatical  predicate,  modified  by  the  adverb  seldom^ 
and  by  the  adverbial  phrase  in  the  same  balance,  of  which  in  is  the  prepo- 
sition, and  balance  the  object  modified  by  the  adjectives  the  and  same. 


The  report  of  the  Rush  county  institute  reached  us  too  late  for  this 
month.    It  was  the  best  and  largest  institute  ever  held  in  the  county. 

The  Ladoga  normal  school  is  fifty  per  cent,  larger  than  it  was  a  year  ago 
this  time.  Its  growth  has  been  steady  and  healthy  from  the  opening.  J. 
V.  Coembs  and  Warren  Darst  are  the  principals,  and  are  well  supported. 

The  Hancock  County  Teachers'  Association  will  meet  in  Greenfield  the 
fourth  Saturday  in  January. 

Superintendent  Cline  does  not  send  a  report  of  his  late  institute,  but 
says,  in  a  letter,  that  it  was  "  the  best  ever  held  in  Steuben  county." 
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The  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association  will  meet  at  Lansing,  and 
the  Wisconsin  Association  at  Madison,  December  29,  30,  and  31. 

Union  Christian  College  at  Merom,  Ind.,  Rct.  T.  C.  Smith,  president^  is 
haying  a  more  prosperous  jear  than  for  seyeral  years  past 

Dr.  Tonrjee,  of  Boston,  is  arranging  for  another  summer  European  ea- 
cmrsion. 

The  answers  to  the  geography  question  were  accidentia  omitted  Inst 
month,  which  we  much  regret. 

Under  a  new  law,  women  in  Massachusetts  are  allowed  to  TOte  for  mem- 
bers of  school  boards.  At  the  first  election  under  the  law,  recently  held, 
a  large  number  of  women  TOted*  and  in  all  the  precincts  they  were  treated 
with  great  courtesy  and  respect ;  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  female 
▼ote  was  quite  large,  all  the  women  candidates,  four  in  number,  were  de- 
feated. 


State  Normal  Items — President  Brown,  since  his  appointment  Inst 
August,  has  attendeded  16  institutes,  and  delivered  20  addresses^  listened 
to  by  over  2500  teachers.    Dr.  J.  T.  Scovell,  of  the  Normal  School  Fac- 
ulty, left  on  the  19th  of  December,  by  steamer,  from  New  Orleans  for 
Havanna,  Cuba.     From  Cuba  he  will  sail  for  Vera  Cruz,  thence  by  rail  to 
the  City  of  Mexico.     While  in  Mexico,  he  will  probably  take  a.  peep  into 
the  Crater  of  Popocatapetl.     His  trip  will  occupy  about  six  weeks.    Wm. 
L.  Welsh,  who  finished  the  course  of  the  Normal  School  in  1873,  ^^nd 
afterwards  took  an  advanced  course  at  Oswego,  is  on  his  second  year  as 
superintendent  at  Washington.  Pa.    Between  graduation  from  the  Normal 
School  and  entrance  at  Oswego,  Mr.  W.  taught  acceptably  as  principal  at 
Evansville.     Hon.  Barnabas  C.  Hobbs  recounted  very  pleasantly  some  of 
his  observations  and  conclusions  about  the  schools  of  England,  before  the 
students,  this   term.     Reading   and  study  clubs  in  general  literature  are 
springing  into  favor  among  the  students.    These  are  conducted  entirely 
by   the   students — suggestions  sometimes  being  given  by  Prof.  Carhart, 
teacher  of  reading.     It  is  a  healthy  sign  that  there  is  more  demand  for 
teachers    from   the   state  school  for  professional   training  than   there   is 
supply.     530   different   persons   have  attended  the  State  Normal  School 
the  past  year.    Of  the  200  students  now  attending  the  State  Normal  all 
but  ten  expect  to  return  next  term.     Miss  Vandyne,  a  student  of  the  Nor- 
mal has  been  invited  to  take  a  position  in  the  public   schools  of  Franklin. 

Superintendents'  Meeting. — On  November  25,  the  following  super- 
intendents met  at  New  Castle:  J.  C.  Macpherson,  of  Wayne  county; 
Timothy  Wilson,  of  Henry;  A.  W.  Clancy,  of  Delaware;  L.  M.  Crist,  of 
Union ;  G.  A.  Osborn,  of  Grant.  The  meeting  was  for  the  purpose  of  a 
friendly  intercourse  and  interchange  of  opinions  and  comparison  of  notes 
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M  to  the  best  methods  of  snpintending  conntrf  schools.  These  meetings 
keld  occasionalij,  %re  Terjr  profitable,  and  other  superintendents  maf  take 
a  hint.  SeTeral  important  matters  were  discussed,  among  them  the  foW 
lowing  were  agreed  upon  and  took  form : 

Itnohtdy  That  we  are  in  faror  of  some  plan  of  examining  pupils  who 
hATe  completed  the  common  school  branches,  and  granting  to  the  profi- 
dent  a  diploma  of  proficiency,  signed  by  the  superintendent,  teacher,  and 
trastce.  We  further  belieTC  that  the  superintendent  should  conduct  the 
lumination. 

The  teacher  should  not  visit  saloons;  should  not  use  tobacco;  should' 
BOt  keep  late  hours ;  should  not  use  profane  language ;  should  not  use  ob- 
Kene  language ;  should  not  play  cards ;  should  not  play  billards. 

Sapt  Crist  offered  the  following  which  was  heartily  endorsed :  The 
teacher  should  recognize  superintendent's  visits,  but  not  suspend  business 
to  eotertain ;  should  proceed  with  regular  programme.  He  should  not  ask 
the  superintendent  to  take  charge  of  the  school ;  should  not  insist  on  super- 
iotendent  making  a  speech ;  should  state  points  privately  in  which  he 
wishes  co-operation  of  superintendent  in  classifying  and  managing  schools; 
should  state  cases  of  troublesome  pupils  and  patrons;  should  make  super- 
intendent his  confidant. 

Antioch  CoLLeGE  at  Yellow  Springs,  O.,  is  reported  in  a  more  health- 
fal  condition  than  for  several  years  past.  The  character  of  instruction  baa 
always  been  first-class  at  this  institution. 

Thk  Ihstitutb  for  the  Blind,  situated  at  Indianapolis,  is  an  institu- 
tion not  for  curing  the  blind,  but  for  educating  them.  Both  tuition  and 
boarding  are  free,  and  as  there  is  still  room,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  more 
of  this  unfortunate  class  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  thus  ex- 
tended by  the  state.  Teachers  can  doubtless  do  the  blind  in  their  neigh- 
borhoods a  great  favor  by  calling  their  attention  to  this  school.  For  in- 
formation, address  the  superintendent,  W.  B.  Wilson. 

The  TirPECANOE  Coukty  Institute  was  held  at  Lafayette,  Dec.  22  te 
s6,  inclusive.  Instructors:  Prof.  Chas.  Angell,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Prof.  E.  E.  Smith,  principal  of  the  Academy  of  Purdue  University.  At- 
tendance large ;  interest^ratifying  to  Supt.  Calkins. 

An  unusual  amount  of  miscellaneous  and  other  matter  has  been  crowded 
•at  of  this  number  of  the  Journal.  We  even  were  compelled  to  leave  out 
a  whole  page  of  advertising. 

Edinburg,  under  the  superintendence  of  J.  C.  Eagle,  is  reported  healthy. 
The  monthly  report  shows  the  following  figures:  Enumeration,  650;  en- 
rollment, 456;  average  number  belonging,  440;  daily  attendance,  429 ; 
per  cent,  of  attendance,  98;  visits  to  schools,  81. 
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Ne'w  Castle  has  already  made  a  good  start  toward  •  library,  and  will 
soon  make  a  large  addition.  School  sifiperintendents  and  teachers  can  not 
engage  a  part  of  their  time  out  of  school  hours  to  a  better  purpose  than 
in  working  up  an  interest  in  public  libraries.  The  monthly  report  of  New 
Castle  gives,  enrolled,  432;  belonging,  407;  daily  attendance,  389;  per 
cent,  of  attendance,  95.6 ;  cases  of  tardiness,  25 ;  visits,  93.  William  A. 
Moore  is  superintendent. 

Shelbyville. — Two  or  three  persons  who  have  recently  visited  the 
Shelby  viUe  schools,  speak  of  them  inihe  highest  terms.  The  superintend- 
ent and  the  teachers  are  put  in  the  front  ranks.  We  are  pleased  to  hear 
(his  good  report.     R.  S.  Page  is  superintendent. 

Purdue  University. — Purdue  University  has  entered  upon  the  seventh 
year  of  its  history  with  an  increased  attendance.  The  number  of  students 
in  attendance  the  first  year  (1874-5)  was  64;  the  number  the  second  year 
was  67;  the  third,  139;  the  fourth,  166;  and  the  fifth,  195.  The  number 
enrolled  the  present  term  is  greater  than  the  corresponding  term  last  year, 
and  the  usual  per  cent,  of  additions  the  next  two  terms  will  increase  tbis 
enrollment  to  about  225.  The  present  freshman  class  contains  36  students. 
In  the  number  of  students,  Purdue  now  ranks  the  third  of  the  higher  in- 
stitutions in  the  state.  When  President  White  took  charge  of  it  in  Hay, 
1876,  there  were  only  36  students  in  attendance.  The  present  year  will  be 
characterized  by  the  completion  of  the  plan  of  organization  adopted  in 
1876.  Provision  has  been  made  for  practical  training  in  agriculture,  hor- 
ticulture, and  the  mechanic  arts.  To  the^School  of  Industrial  Art,  opened 
at  the  beginning,  have  now  been  added  the  School  of  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture,  and  the  school  of  Practical  Mechanics;  the  former  in  chai]ge 
of  Prof.  C.  L.  IngersoU,  for  several  years  professor  of  agriculture  in  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  and  the  latter  fonducted  by  Mr.  Wm.  F. 
M.  Goss,  a  graduate  of  the  mechanical  department  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  Both  of  these  schools  are  now  in  successful  oper- 
ation. The  practical  work  in  horticulture  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Geo.  Vestal, 
a  son  of  the  well  known  florist  of  Wayne  county. 

Fulton  County. — This  county  held  its  institute  Thanksgiving  week  as 
usual.  The  attendance  was  quite  large,  the  enrollment  reaching  171,  and 
the  regularity  and  interest  were  unusually  good.  The  instruction  was 
practical,  and  it  can  not  be  otherwise  than  that  the  teachers  were  much 
helped.  The  instructors  from  abroad  were  Hon.  J.  H.  Smart ;  Prof.  W.  F. 
Went  worth,  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  the  elocutionist ;  Geo.  P.  Brown,  pres- 
ident State  Normal ;  and  H.  B.  Brown,  president  of  the  Northern  Indiana 
NormaL  The  home  instructors,  Messrs.  Williams,  Cammack,  the  county 
superintendent,  and  others  did  themselves  crcdi(.  All  in  all,  Fulton 
«ottnty  never  had  a  better  institute.  «% 
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PERSONAL. 


J.  J.  M.  Miller  is  principal  of  the  Summit  school* 

VL  Hershberger  has  charge  at  Pendleton ;  his  first  assistant  is  J.  G 
Haas. 

J.  L.  Houchen,  formerly  of  Brownstown,  has  charge  of  the  Clermont 
schools. 

S.  C.  Hanson,  formerly  of  this  state,  is  now  principal  of  Edwards  Acad- 
emy, at  Greenville,  Tenn. 

Prof.  S.  S.  Hamill,  of  Chicago,  is  to  teach  elocution  in  the  Danville 
Normal  next  spring  and  summer. 

Dr.  Tingley,  formerly  of  Asbury,  is  establishing  a  manufacturing  labora- 
tory at  the  Central  Normal  Collie,  at  Danville,  Ind. 

Supt.  J.  T.  Merrill,  of  Lafayette,  president  of  the  State  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation, is  one  of  the  oldest  (in  duty)  superintendents  in  the  state. 

G.  Dallas  Lind,  formerly  of  Iowa,  is  now  one  of  the  corps  of  instructors 
at  the  Danville  Normal  School.  He  is  the  author  of  **  Methods  of  Teach* 
ing  in  Country  Schools," 

W.  H.  Fertich,  the  elocutionist,  as  announced  last  summer,  has  the 
superintendency  of  the  Mishawaka  schools.  It  is  pleasant  to  record  flat- 
tering reports  of  his  success. 

£.  R.  Bagby,  at  a  recent  meeting,  read  a  paper  containing  many  excel- 
lent points,  before  the  Terre  Haute  Teachers'  Institute.  Mr.  Bagby  is 
principal  of  the  colored  school. 

J.  L«  Schmitz,  a  classical  graduate  of  the  Natioal  Normal,  and  a  teacher 
in  that  school  for  the  last  two  years,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  faculty 
of  the  Central  Normal  School  at  Ladoga. 

Miss  Asenath  Cox,  superintendent  at  Paoli,  will  continue  the  normal 
irork  so  successfully  carried  on  by  W.  P.  Pinkham.  She  is  assisted  by  Mr 
Stttherland,  of  the  Northern-Indiana  Normal. 

James  O'Brien,  former  superindendent  of  LaPorte  county,  for  several 
years  past  superintendent  of  the  Reformatory  for  Bad  Boys,  at  Plainfield, 
has  tendered  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  sometime  in  the  spring. 

E.  P.  Cole,  one  of  the  veterans  among  Indiana  teachers,  although  nearly 
70  years  of  age,  is  still  in  the  active  service,  and  seems  as  vigorous  in  mind 
and  body  as  he  did  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  when  we  first  formed  his  ac- 
quaintance.    He  has  charge  of  Hopewell  Academy,  near  Franklin,  Ind* 
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Thomas  H.  Bush,  70  Metropolitan  Block,  Chicago,  is  the  western  agent 
for  Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.,  of  Boston. 

« 

R.  W.  Wood  is  serving  his  seventh  year  as  superintendent  of  the  Lib- 
erty schools,  and  his  work  is  well  commended. 

Prof.  David  S.  Jordan,  of  the  State  University,  has  left  for  California, 
and  will  spend  about  nine  months  on  the  Pacific  coast  gathering  statistics 
concerning  fish  and  the  fishing  interests,  for  the  United  States  sensns  of 
1880.  This  appointment  is  a  high  honor  to  Prof.  Jordan  and  the  Univer- 
sity. 

A.  P.  Kent  is  the  new  superintendent  of  the  Elkhart  schools.  He  is 
spoken  of  as  a  man  of  good  education,  a  graduate  of  an  eastern  college, 
but  has  had  no  practical  experience  in  the  public  schools.  He  has  been 
editor  of  one  of  the  Elkhart  papers  for  several  years  past,  and  is  highly  re^ 
spected  as  a  man. 

Prof.  John  Hussey,  of  Purdue  University,  who,  our  readers  will  remem- 
ber, was  stricken  with  paralysis  some  two  months  ago,  has  partially  re- 
covered the  power  of  speech,  though  yet  unable  to  use  the  right  side  of 
his  body.  Prof.  Barnes,  of  the  Lafayette  high  school,  has  been  instmct- 
ing  Prof.  Hussey's  class  in  geology  during  the  latter's  illness. 

Charles  R.  Harrison,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School,  in  the  class 
of  1878,  after  several  months'  illness  with  bronchial  affection  and  nervous 
prostration,  died  near  Martinsville,  December  5.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
excellent  mind,  having  graduated  in  less  time  than  it  usually  takes  to  com- 
plete the  course  ;  was  a  successful  teacher,  and  gave  promise  of  great  use* 
fulness. 

At  the  Rushville  institute  we  had  the  pleasure  of  again  meeting  Prof. 
Robert  Kidd,  the  veteran  elocutionist.  Although  nearly  twenty  years 
older  than  when  we  first  heard  him,  time  has  taken  from  him  none  of  his 
energy,  vivacity,  or  desire  to  not  only  instruct,  but  please  his  audience. 
Because  Prof.  Kidd's  home  is  not  far  from  Cincinnati  (at  Moore's  Hill, 
Ind.),  and  because  his  work  has  been  very  largely  done  in  that  city  and  in 
Ohio,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known  that  he  is  an  Indiana  man. 

H.  S.  McRae,  for  the  past  ten  years  superintendent  of  the  Muncie 
schools,  and  well  known  to  the  leading  teachers  of  the  state,  has  decided 
to  be  a  candidate  for  the  nomination  of  the  Republican  State  Convention 
for  the  State  Superintendency.  Other  candidates  are  mentioned,  but  at 
present  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  annouce  their  names.  From  the  fact  that 
Republicans  have  not  had  a  chance  at  this  of&ce  for  many  years,  and  as 
there  seems  to  be  a  ** fighting  chance"  for  them  to  be  successful  this  year, 
there  will  probably  be  no  lack  of  candidates.  The  Journal  is  interested  in 
seeing  a  good  man  nominated  by  each  party. 
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BOOK  TABLE: 


Huntet^s  Histo^al  Games, — These  "helps  to  history"  haye  reached 
their  sixth  revised  edition.  Twenty  different  games  can  be  played  with 
these  cards,  and  every  game  is  both  instructive  and  amusing.  75  cents  a 
set.    Published  by  D.  £.  Hunter,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Siate  Normal  News  is  the  name  of  a  little  paper  recently  started  at  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute..  Its  primary  object  is  to  keep  the 
fonner  students  of  the  school  informed  as  to  the  whereabouts  and  whata- 
bouts  of  one  another,  and  of  what  is  transpiring  at  the  old  school.  An- 
other object  is  to  give  such  hints  and  suggestions  as  to  matter^ and  meth- 
ods of  school  work  as  will  be  helpful  to  its  readers.  It  is  very  readable  and 
highly  interesting  to  those  for  whom  it  is  especially  intended.  Professors 
Parr  &  Hodgin  are  the  editors.  '  Price  50  cents  per  annum. 

IMieWs  Living  Age,  an  extensive  advertisement  which  appeared  in  last 
month's  Journal,  is  a  library  of  current  literature  in  itself.  It  is  a  weekly, 
and  within  a  year  gives  more  than  three  and  a  quarter  thousand  double- 
column  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter.  It  does  not  give  original  matter, 
but  it  seletcts  the  best  articles  from  all  the  leading  foreign  magazines  and 
covers  all  departments  of  learning.  It  is  a  complete  compilation  of  the 
best  current  literature,  and  embraces  the  productions  of  the  ablest  living 
writes.    Published  by  Littell  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Christian  Union^  published  in  New  York,  is  the  best  religious  and 
family  newspaper  published  in  the  United  States.    It  is  always  Christian- 
and  never  sectarian.   It  has  strong  convictions  of  its  own,  but  never  forces 
them  upon  others.    It  is  always  fresh,  vigorous,  suggestive,  and  helpful. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  &  Lyman  Abbott  are  its  editors. 

Our  Dumb  Animals  is  the  name  of  a  monthly  paper  published  in  Bos 
ton,  Mass.,  by  the  **  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals."    It  is  excellent;  is  certainly  doing  much  good.   We  wish  every 
boy  in  the  land  could  read  it.     Teachers  can  not  do  a  better  thing  for  a 
boy  than  to  induce  him  to  send  $1  and  subscribe  for  it. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES, 


Prof.  J.  A.  Steel,  of  Lebanon,  Ohio,  Normal  School,  has  been  employed 
to  teach  in  the  Normal  School  at  Danville.     Prof.  Steel  is  a  strong  man. 

C.  £.  Dickinson  &  Co.,  82  and  S4  North  Pennsylvania  street,  Indiana 
polis,  are  .the  most  extensive  dealers  in  School  Furniture  and  School  Sup- 
plies in  the  state.   Their  rooms  are  elegant,  and  they  keep  everything  tha  t 
the  enterprising  teacher  desires   as   helps  in  his  work.     It  will  pay  any 
teacher  to  call  and  see  their  display,  although  not  wishing  to  buy  anything 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Northern-Indiana  Normal  School. — ^The 
Indiana  Normal  School  and  Business  Institute  opened  in  Valparaiso,  Ind^ 
September  i6»  1873.  The  buildings  occupied  were  those  known  as  the 
Valparaiso  Male  and  Female  College  Buildings.  These  having  been  vacant 
for  a  number  of  years,  were  much  out  of  repair. 

The  attendance  at  the  opening  of  the  school  was  thirty-five;  the  number 
of  teachers  employed,  four.  During  the  year  the  buildings  and  grounds 
were  put  in  complete  order.  The  number  in  attendance  increased  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy^two.  At  the  opening  of  the  second  year  the  number 
in  attendance  was  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

A  brick  boarding  hall  of  sixty-four  rooms,  and  a  frame  of  eighteen  rooms 
were  erected  during  the  first  term  of  this  second  year.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year,  1874,  until  the  present  time,  the  attendance  has  steadily 
increased,  until  now  the  term  attendance  is  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-three,  and  the  yearly  attendance  is  two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  seventy. 

During  the  summer  of  1875,  another  brick  boarding  hall  of  fifty  rooms, 
and  the  west  wing  of  the  College  Building,  were  erected.  The  main 
building  was  at  thd'  same  time  completely  remodeled.  New  furniture  was 
supplied  throughout  the  entire  school  building.  Since  that  time,  a  fine 
Reference  Library  of  three  thousand  volumes  has  been  placed  in  the  Read- 
ing Room.  Every  department  of  the  school  has  been  equipped  with  the 
most  approved  apparatus,  and  every  convenience  supplied. . 

During  the  Fall  Term  of  this  the  seventh  year  of  the  school,  another  ad- 
dition has  been  made  to  the  school  building,  and  another  wing  contain- 
ing sixteen  rooms  added  to  the  first  boarding  hall  erected. 

The  number  of  organized  departments  now  under  charter  in  the  school 
is  fourteen ;  namely :  Preparatory,  Teachers',  Business,  Collegiate,  Medi- 
cal, Fine  Art,  Musical,  Phonographic,  Telegraphic,  Review,  Penmanship, 
Engineering,  Law,  and  Elocution. 

The  number  of  Instructors  employed  is  nineteen.  The  expense  for 
board,  room  rent,  and  tuition,  is  $95.00,  the  student  furnishing  his  own 
fuel  and  lights. 

The  expense  of  running  the  school  during  the  year  1878,  was  $24,000. 
Now  the  expense  is  greater.  The  value  of  the  building  and  grounds  con- 
trolled by  the  school  is  about  $90,000. 

The  entire  work  accomplished  since  the  opening  of  the  school  in  1873 
is  the  result  of  individual  effort.  No  state  appropriations  have  been  made. 
The  school  is  entirely  self-supporting,  paying  the  salaries  of  teachers  and 
current  expenses,  and  erecting  the  buildings. 

The  entire  management — financial  and  executive,  has  been,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  enterprise,  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietor  and  principal, 

H.  B.  Brown. 


The  announcements  that  come  from  the  Danville  Normal  show  great 
enterprise  in  that  institution. 
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Spiceland  Academy. — ^This  school  has  jvst  closed  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perons  terms  known  in  its  history.  Thoroughness  characterizes  the  work 
done  in  this  institution,  and  expenses  are  as  low  as  at  any  other  school  of- 
fering equal  advantages.  The  success  of  the  teachers  trained  here  is  a 
guaranty  of  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  Normal  department* 

Students  are  prepared  for  the  best  Eastern  and  Western  Colleges.  In 
classical  instruction  the  school  ranks  second  to  none  of  its  kind  in  the 
West  The  Winter  Term  begins  December  29,  1879,  ^^'^  ^^  Spring  Term, 
March  29,  1880.  —  i-lt 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  response  to  the  proposition  made  last  month  to  publish  a  compila* 
tion  of  the  School  Laws,  together  with  decisions,  opinions,  suggestions, 
explanations  by  the  State  Superintendent,  etc.,  has  met  with  such  a  re- 
sponse that  the  matter  has  been  decided  upon,  and  the  first  chapter  ap- 
pears in  this  number  of  the  Journal. 

We  do  this  at  an  increased  expense  of  several  hundred  dollars,  and  as  it 
is  in  addilum  to  the  usual  matter  given  in  the  Journal,  and  will  be  very 
valuable,  we  call  upon  all  of  our  old  subscribers  to  send  us  new  subscribers. 
There  is  hardly  a  teacher  in  the  state  that,  by  a  little  effort,  could  not  send 
in  at  least  one  new  name.    Let  every  one  make  the  effort. 

The  chapter  given  indicates  the  manner  in  which  each  subject  will  be 
treated.  The  different  chapters  will  cover  the  ground  of  the  entire  law. 
[See  December  number  of  the  Journal  for  a  list  of  the  titles  of  the  dif- 
ferent chapters.] 

In  connection  with  and  in  addition  to  the  above,  we  repeat  the  "  Speciat 
Offer^^  made  last  month: 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 

To  any  one  who  will  send  us  two  new  subscribers  at  $1.50 
eachy  or  four  subscribers  at  $1.25  each,  between  this  and  Janu- 
ary I,  1880,  we  will  send  them  the  School  Journal  Map  of 
Indiana. 

This  is  one  of  the  latest  and  most  correct  maps  published.  It 
is  27x36  inches  in  size — large  enough  for  all  ordinary  use  in  the 
school-room.  It  shows  the  counties  in  different  colors,  bounds 
the  civil  townships,  locates  correctly  every  railroad  in  the  State, 
and  gives  the  name  and  location  of  nearly  every  post-office.  It 
is  a  very  complete  map,  gotten  up  in  good  style  on  heavy  map 
paper. 

Teachexs,  go  to  work  and  do  an  excellent  thing  for  yourselves,  your  neigh- 
bon,  and  for  us,  by  sending  in  at  least  one  thomand  new  subscribers. 

McRae's  School  Records,  embracing  the  School  Register,  Superintendent's 
Register,  Reports  of  Pupils,  Blank  Monthly  Reports,  etc.,  are  aU  ruled  by 
Metric  System.  Prepaid  sample  of  School  Register,  67  cents.  Address 
Metric  Depository,  Mnncie,  Indiana.  1 1 
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Sent  F&sb— A  specimen  copy  of  the  Musical  Herald,  a  journal  of  28 
pages,  for  Teachers,  Students,  and  all  Lovers  of  Music  The  Foremost 
Writers  in  all  departments  of  musical  culture,  including  Voice,  Piano, 
Organ,  Orchestral  Instruments,  Choral  Music,  both  Secular  and  Sacred, 
Theory  and  Methods  of  Vocal  Music  for  Public  Schools,  Seminaries,  and 
Colleges,  and  Harmony,  haye  been  engaged,  making  it  a  journal  indis- 
pensable to  a  broad  and  comprehensive  Musical  Education.  Terms,  $1.50 
a  year,  which  includes  $10  worth  of  Music  of  the  highest  character.  Ad- 
dress Thb  Musical  Herald  Co.,  Music  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.  i-it 


Something  New. — New  Music,  New  Songs,  New  Book.  "  Every  Day 
Songs,"  with  Cantata  for  Exhibitions.  By  Henry  Schoeller.  For  Schools, 
Colleges,  Singing  Classes,  and  Home.  Original,  Unsectarian.  Suited  to 
alL  35  cents  a  copy,  ^3.60  a  dozen.  Also,  "  Favorite  Songs, "  by  H.  R,  & 
T.  H.  R.  Christie.  For  Singing  Schools,  Choirs,  Congregations,  unequaled  as 
a' class  text-book.  60  cents  a  copy,  ^.00  a  dozen.  Sample  pages  free.  Pub- 
lished by  [i2-4t]  R.  W.  Caeroll  &  Co ,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Agents,  Read  This. ..We  will  pay  Agents  a  Salary  of  ;|ioo  per  month 
and  expenses,  or  allow  a  large  commission,  to  sell  our  new  and  wonderfolr  in- 
ventions.    We  mean  what  we  say.    Sample  Free.    Address 

net  SHERMAN  &  CO^  Marshall,  Mich. 

»— ^— — »— ^—  I     ■  I       »l  I         »■■  ■      «     ■!»        I  ■»  ■■  -      I ■  -^— a— 

IIMCFOIg/TAlTT  TO    TBAOECBR^, 
N fiW  PUBUOATIONS-Clark  *  lUTnard,  N«w  TorL 

Anderson's  Popular  History  of  the  United  States.  Arranged  on  a  new  plan,  and 
*    embraces  selections  from  the  writings  of  eminent  American  historians  and 
American  writers  of  note.    Sample  copy  to  teachers  for  60  cents. 

History  of  Rome,  by  R.  F.  Leighton,  Ph.  D.  (X^ips.).  Fully  illustrated.  Em- 
bracing valuable  information  concerning  recent  discoveries,  etc  Samj^ 
copy  to  Teachers,  75  cents. 

Reed  and  Kellogg's  Graded  Lessons  in  English,  and  Higher  Lessons  in  Eng- 
lish. A  complete  course  in  two  books.  Commended  by  our  best  educa- 
tors as  being  the  most  pradical^  thorough,  and  systematic  series  now  before 
the  public.  Every  Teaclter  should  examine  them.  Thomson's  New  Practical 
Algebra.  Hutchison's  Physiology.  Catalogue  and  Prices  sent  on  appUcatioii. 

8-tf  Address        J.  D.  WILLIAMS,  46  Madison  St..  Chicago^  QU 

tf^C  X^  ^90^'  ^^^  ^-  horn*.    SainplM  worth  $5  free. 
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kddrtti  BviHtoii  A  Co.,  PortUnd,  Main*. 
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fro*.    Addroit  H.  Hallbtt  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maino. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  INDIANA  gTATE  TEACHERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 


Indianapolis,  Mondav,  Dec.  2>9.  1879. 

HE  State^Teachers'   Association  held  its  twenty -ftrai 
annual  session  in  Masonic  Hall,  and  was  callea  to 
order  at  7.30  P.  M.  by  the  retiring  president,  J.  M. 
Bloss,  superintendent  of  the  Evansville  schools.     The 
meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  N.  A.  Hyde,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Indianapolis  School  Board. 
The  address  of  welcome  was  then  delivered  by  ex-Gov.  Thos. 
■    A.  Hendricks,  and  received  with  applause  by  the  Association. 
He  said  : 

I  feel  it  an  honor  to  address  you,  for  when  I  speak  to  the  teachers  of  Indi- 
ana I  speak  to  men  and  women  who  belong  to  a  learned  profession  that  now 
in  this  State  ranks  with  the  other  learned  professions.  The  very  great  advance 
which  has  taken  place  within  my  own  memory  in  this  respect  I  attribute  to  the 
policy  which  has  been  followed  by  the  State.  I  can  recollect  when  there  was 
no  such  system  of  education  as  we  now  have — when  school-houses  were  at  the 
-cross-roads,  log  school-houses;  and  even  log  structures  were  seen  in  some  of 
-the  larger  towns.  It  ^ts  not  so  now.  Then  the  teacher  was  a  matter  of  acci- 
dent, X  may  say,  for  until  he  came  no  one  knew  who  was  to  be  teacher.  There 
was  no  authority  delegated  by  society  to  any  one  to  select  a  teacher ;  there  was 
no  examination  of  teachers ;  and  the  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  taught  was  only  that  of  a  mere  contract  based  upon  a  sul>> 
scription  pAper,  by  the  signing  of  which  the  parents -offered  to  pay  for  the  nam- 
4>er  of  children  named. 
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In  1855  ^c  average  number  of  days  taught  in  the  schools  was  sixty-one  for 
the  year.    Three  or  four  years  ago  the  average  length  of  the  school  term  was 
130  days,  and  now  it  is  132.    In  1855  there  were  only  4,016  teachers;  now 
we  have  above  13,000.     In  that  year  there  were  206,994  children  taught  in 
the  schools ;  now  there  are  more  than  half  a  million.    I  shall  not  speak  of  the 
revenue  of  the  schools  twenty-five  years  ago.    It  was  insignificant  compared 
with  the  provisions  which  the  State  now  makes  for  her  public  schools.    The 
fund  for  the  support  of  the  school  system  of  Indiana  is  now  above  ^000,000. 
That  fund  can  never  be  less :  it  can  never  be  impaired,  because  it  is  provided 
by  the  constitution  of  the  State  that  it  shall  never  be  diminished  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever.     It  is  now  being  gradually  and  largely  increased,  and  soon  it 
will  be  ;|io,ooo,ooo.    For  the  support  of  the  common-school  system  during 
the  past  year,  $4,904,000  has  been  expended.     la  our  system  of  education- 
9,647  school-houses  have  been  occupied,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  they  are 
situated  are  estimated  to  be  worth  $11,522,508.    The  maps,  apparatus,  etc., 
used  in  the  school  system,  are  valued  at  $265,296,  making  the  aggregate  of 
school  property  as  to-day  estimated  at  %\  1,787,000.    As  I  have  said,  the 
teachers  numbered  13,590 — thirteen  regiments  of  teachers,  having  under  their 
tuition  scholars  amounting  to  half  a  million.    Five  hundred  regiments  of  chil- 
dren, thirteen  regiments  of  teachers,  the  grandest  army  that  Indiana  could  pro- 
duce.   [Applause.]    Of  this  13,590  teachers,  5,532  are  females.    When  I  was.  I 
a  boy  it  was  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  lady  engaged  in  that  profession.    I  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  female  teacher,  and  her  virtues  and  excellencies  are  im- 
pressed upon  my  memory,  and  I  am  glad  now  that  this  profession  has  been 
opened  wide  to  the  women  of  Indiana.     It  is  hardly  proper  to  speak  of  your 
duties  in  an  address  of  welcome,  but  when  I  speak  of  this  grand  system  whicb 
the  people  of  Indiana  have  provided,  I  can  hardly  stop  without  a  reference  to- 
the  relations  existing  between  yourselves  and  the  people  of  the  State.    If  I 
were  to  say  just  what  I  have  thought  I  would  tell  you  that  the  first  excellence 
of  a  teacher  is  patience,  and  the  next  fidelity ;  and  I  would  put  both  of  these  ; 
qualities  above  the  veiy  accurate  knowledge  of  what  to  teach,  because  if  a 
teacher  does  not  understand  just  all  about  it,  some  way  or  other  the  children 
and  she  will  find  out  between  them.     But  if  the  teacher  lacks  patience  and  ; 
fidelity,  his  life  is  a  failure.    The  teacher  should  be  the  friend  of  the  scholar;, 
his  companion,  his  guide.    Did  you  ever  stop  to  reflect  that  the  child  is  an 
imitative  being,  that  he  is  all  the  time  imitating  you,  and  that  therefore  yoa 
should  be  constantly  upon  the  very  best  conduct  and  behavior?    Let  your 
examf^  be,  in  every  respect,  worthy  of  imitation.    Everything  that  is  beau- 
tiful should  be  presented  to  the  child  in  the  school-house.    There  should  be 
nothing  in  the  school-house  harsh  or  discordant  from  the  commencement  of 
the  session  to  its  close.    It  is  your  duty  to  make  education  agreeable.     It  is 
no  use  talking  all  the  time  about  duty.     Make  whatever  you  teach  interestiB^ 
and  then  you  can  not  keep  a  child  from  learning.    I  do  not  know  any  duty 
more  important  for  teachers  than  that  of  making  the  school  pleasant 

You  repr^^ent,  in  this  Association,  the  thirteen  thousand  teacheis  that  are 
now  impressing  the  impressible  minds  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  Indiana.  Yo«. 
are  trusted  more  than  any  other  men  or  women  in  the  world.     The  future 
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tastes,  habits,  and  possibilities  of  the  child  are  given  over  to  your  charge  and 

keeping,  at  that  period  of  life  when  it  is  most  impressible,  and  you  are  to  make 
the  impressions  that  will  be  the  foundation  of  character. 

To-day  the  State  tax  for  the  support  of  the  schools  is  three  cents  on  the 
hnndred  higher  than  the  entire  taxes  for  the  State  government.  (Governor 
Williams — "Four  cents  higher.")  The  Governor  corrects  me,  and  says  it  is 
four  cents.  These  taxes  are  paid  cheerfully,  and  it  is  your  business  and  the 
business  of*  those  you  represent  to  see  that  no  offense  in  any  way  be  given  to 
those  who  maintain  these  schools.  You  have  your  duty  to  discharge  in  the 
education  of  the  children,  but  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  your  duty  does  not 
go*  In  the  schools  those  questions  upon  which  society  is  permanently  di- 
vided, are  not  to  ^  brought  up.  No  party  question,  no  dogma  of  the  church 
nost  be  brought  into  the  schools.     [Applause.] 

J.  M.  Bloss,  the  retiring  president,  in  response  to  the  address 
of  Governor  Hendricks,  said  : 

It  affords  me  pleasure,  in  behalf  of  this  Association,  to  return  to  you,  and 
through  you  to  the  citizens  of  Indianapolis,  our  hearty  thanks  for  the  cordial 
welcome  which  we  have  received  at  your  hands.  To-night  you  have  addressed 
oar  Association,  enrolled  m  whose  ranks  are  the  representative  educators  of 
every  county  of  this  commonwealth.  Your  words  of  advice  and  encourage- 
ment, the  appreciation  of  our  work  which  you  have  so  happily  expressed,  will, 
I  aiBiire  you,  not  be  lost,  but  bear  its  fruit  in  every  school  district  in  the  State^ 
Nor  are  the  men  and  women  composing  this  Association  so  wedded  to  any 
pvticolar  feature  of  our  school  system  that  they  are  unwilling  to  hear  friendly 
criticism.  You  will  find,  sir,  that  they  are  always  ready  to  adopt  new  views 
so  soon  as  they  find  them  to  be  true  views.  This  Association  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  upbuilding  of  education  and  educational  interests  in  every  part  of  the 
State,  By  education  as  understood  by  this  Association  is  meant  not  only  the 
cnkivation  of  the  intellect,  but  with  the  cultivation  of  intellect  the  culti- 
vation of  the  heart.  It  is  our  belief  that  every  member  of  this  Association 
would  think  it  far  more  important  to  make  a  good,  honest,  upright  citizen  of 
his  popil  than  an  eminent  scholar.  It  is  our  desire  not  only  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations upon  which  an  intellectual  superstructure  may  be  erected,  but  to  teach 
our  pnpils  to  obey  the  laws — the  laws  of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States ; 
to  love  truth  for  its  own  sake ;  to  love  honesty  and  to  abhor  trickery ;  to  love 
virtue  and  to  shun  vice ;  to  love  their  country,  to  protect  its  institutions,  to  de» 
fead  iti  liberty,  and  to  maintain  its  honor,  wheresoever  and  by  whomsoever 
sKailed.  [Applause.]  Wc  are  aware  that  the  great  mass  of  the  youths  who 
come  under  oar  charge  must  depend  upon  manual  labor  for  a  livelihood,  yet 
ii  we  can  instill  into  their  minds  a  high  code  of  morals  and  an  intellectual  cul- 
ture which  will  give  them  pleasure  in  the  hours  of  labor  as  well  as  hours  of 
leisure,  we  shall  have  accomplished  much. 

After  the  Association  had  been  favored  with  a  song  by  Miss 
Lillian  Stoddard,  J.  T.  Merrill,  the  president  elect,  of  Lafayette, 
delivered  his  inaugural  address,  of  which  the  following  is  a  sy- 
Bopsis : 
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No  one  who  has  been  observant  of  facts,  and  has  been  acquainted  with  the 
matters  of  education  in  the  State  of  Indiana  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  yean, 
can  help  being  forcibly  impressed  with  the  rapid  strides  and  substantial  pro* 
gress  of  the  common  schools.  Any  one  who  will  read  the  seventy-one  papeis 
furnished  by  the  county  superintendents  to  the  State  superintendent,  and  pab- 
lished  in  his  late  excellent  report,  must  conclude  that  there  has  been  progress 
made  in  this — that  in  a  majority  of  counties,  stronger,  better  and  more  thought- 
ful men  have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  schools.  The  same  tmprovement 
in  character  of  teachers  is  apparent  at  every  institute  and  association.  Conse- 
-quent  upon  this,  another  indication  of  progress  is  seen  in  the  gradation  of  the 
country  schools,  thereby  saving  much  repetition  and  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  and  securing  better  and  more  definite  results  on  tl\e  part  of  the  papQs. 
During  the  last  ten  years  over  4,000  school  houses  have  been  built  in  the  State 
of  Indiana.  The  people  have  contributed  15,000,000  for  this  purpose,  and 
I  during  the  same  time  have  invested  more  than  |2o,ooo,ooo  in  paying  teacheis 
•'  — ^a  very  emphatic  indorsement  of  the  common  school  system,  especially  since 
'      the  school  taxes  have  been  paid  with  as  great  willingness  as  any. 

Politicians  have  recognized  the  fact  that  public  education  is  in  great 
favor  with  the  people,  and  the  various  political  parties  now  vie  with  each  other 
in  declaring  their  adherence  to  the  system  of  non«f>artisan,  non-sectarian  com- 
mon schools.  The  school  laws  in  this  State,  as  they  are,  without  further  tam- 
pering with,  are  perhaps  as  favorable  for  the  advancement  of  education  as  in 
•  a  republican  government  laws  can  well  be  made— not  so  mvch  in  what  they 
demand  as  in  what  they  permit.  Our  law  now  accords  to  each  town  or  township 
the  privilege  of  having  the  best  possible  schools,  and  of  any  grade,  limited 
only  by  the  ability  and  willingness  of  the  people  to  sustain  them.  In  view  of 
all  these  aids,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  more  appropriate  for  us  as  teachers, 
instead  of  asking  more  of  the  people,  and  talking  much  about  **  educating  the 
people  up  to  a  certain  degree  of  appreciation,"  to  inquire,  Are  we  doing  our 
part  ?  What  are  the  things  most  needed  in  promoting  the  common  school 
interests  which  are  within  our  power  of  bestowing  ? 

We  need  to  exercise  careful  thought  in  reference  to  the  incentives  to  study 
which  we  place  before  pupils.  Have  we  not  more  or  less  to  do  with  giving 
force  to  the  saying,  "  Educate  a  boy  and  he  won't  work,'*  not  by  direct,  bat 
by  indirect  and  inferential  instruction  ?  We  once  heard  a  teacher  lecturing  a 
boy  in  the  presence  of  a  school  like  this :  <*  Young  man,  if  you  expect  to  dig 
post-holes  for  a  living,  or  drive  a  dray,  or  be  a  butcher,  you  have  education 
enough  now,  but  if  you  calculate  to  be  successful  in  any  of  the  higher  vaca- 
tions in  life,  you  must  apply  yourself  more  closely  than  heretofore."  Infer- 
ence :  manual  labor  dishonorable,  low,  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  educated. 
Have  we  a  proper  conception  of  the  ends  of  education  ?  Have  we  not  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  looking  upon  the  advantages  of  education  as  valuable  io 
that  they  give  to  the  possessor  greater  facility  to  acquire  property,  or  to  take  a 
better  relative  standing  in  society  ?  But,  however  common,  this  view  is  low 
.and  mercenary.  When  these  mercenary  views  become  the  highest,  when  they 
are  universally  acted  out,  all  that  now  most  excites  the  enthusiasm  and  warm 
-devotion  of  the  higher  order  of  minds  will  pass  away ;  literature  will  be  pros- 
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tituted,  and  its  institutions  being  but  the  means  of  the  selfish  advancement 
of  the  few,  will  lose  their  honor.  If  there  be  any  one  thing  which  may  be 
r^arded  as  an  end,  and  not  as  a  means,  it  is  the  expansion  of  the  true  culture 
of  the  mind.  Wealth  is  a  means;  place,  influence  and  power  are  means;  but 
the  expansion  of  the  mind  is  an  end.  The  opening  flower,  the  ripening  har- 
vest, the  falling  leaf,  the  running  water,  the  starry  concave,  have  a  voice  tha 
speaks  to  man,  to  instruct  and  to  lead  him  in  the  way  that  is  good.  Hence, 
it  is  not  in  the  city  only,  in  the  chief  places  of  concourse,*  that  '*  wisdom  crieth 
and  understanding  uttereth  her  voice ; ''  it  is  also  in  the  forest,  on  the  hill-top, 
by  the  side  of  the  still  river,  and  we  affirm  that  whoever  will  observe  the  con- 
stitution of  nature  will  see  that  it  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  chasten  and  elevate 
the  feelings,  to  awaken  curiosity  and  call  forth  the  observing  and  reflecting 
poweis  of  the  mind ;  but  we  can  not  conceive  of  him  acting  in  his  true  char- 
acter as  a  man,  who  is  to  become  what  God  intends  him  to  be,  except  in  con- 
nection with  the  expansion  of  his  higher  powers.  Wisdom  may  be  her  own 
reward,  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  one  of  the  purest  fountains  of 
earthly  gratification.  As  the  little  child  shouts  with  joy  over  the  pictures  of  a 
new  book,  so  the  student  may  be  continually  delighted  as  he  turns  leaf  after 
leaf  in  the  inexhaustible  volume  which  contains  the  wonders  of  nature,  and 
as  he  gazes,  some  magic  power  expands  his  vision  until  he  sees,  far  beyond 
bis  first  view,  more  enchanting  beauties  and  grander  truths  unfolded.  We 
need  not  offer  wealth  to  the  student.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tempt  him  with 
exemption  from  labor.  There  is  no  department  of  study  that  does  not  contain 
safficient  attractions,  when  properly  presented,  to  lure  the  pupil  on  to  further 
investigation.  To  go  to  the  meadow  and  analyze  the  multiform  plants  and 
learn  the  uses  and  wonderful  design  in  each ;  to  go  to  the  sea  shore  and  gather 
shells,  and  study  their  curious  history ;  to  dig  down  into  the  earth,  and  on  each 
layer  trace  the  footprints  of  the  Cre  tor ;  and  in  her  craggy  chambers  read  the 
conflict  of  ages,  are  in  themselves  worthy  employments ;  but  when  the  student 
engages  in  them  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  his  capacity  for  usefulness,  they 
become  sublime. 

Teachers,  if  we  would  have  the  schools  continue  in  faVor  with  the  people 
from  whom  they  have  received  such  emphatic  indorsement,  we  must  keep 
before  us  and  our  pupils  the  higher  ends  of  education.  We  must  not  suffer 
ibese  luminous  points  to  become  obscured;  for  these  high  and  disinterested 
ideas  of  man  truly  elevated,  when  properly  considered,  constitute  the  chief 
attractions  to  the  institutions  of  learning  in  any  country.  Our  reward  will 
not  only  consist  in  the  shekels  received  for  teaching,  for  the  more  these  higher 
powers  are  developed  the  more  they  are  strengthened  and  expanded,  the 
stronger  will  be  our  feeling  of  satisfaction,  and  the  stronger  would  it  be,  even 
though  man  had  no  p.jysical  wants  to  which  he  might  cause  science  to  admin- 
ister. We  love  to  see  the  river  increase  as  it  moves  onward  toward  the  sea. 
We  love  to  see  the  aurora  borealis  shoot  upward,  higher  and  higher,  until  it 
reaches  the  zenith.  Men  speak  of  material  beauty,  and  it  is  proper,  in  this 
world  of  ours,  but  there  is  no  material  object  upon  which  the  eye  can  rest  with 
so  much  satisfaction  as  upon  a  community  of  youth  in  a  course  of  true  pro- 
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gress,  coming  forward  to  be  what  they  ought  to  be,  to  lay  the  fniits  of  their 
ripening  faculties  upon  the  altar  of  public  good. 

Governor  Williams  was  then  invited 'to  address  the  Associa- 
tion.    He  said : 

Mr.  President  .-  I  think  yon  are  varying  your  programme.  I  do  not  see 
iny  name  upon  it.  I  am  usually  called  upon  for  the  purpose  of  surprising  me 
or  the  audience,  or  perhaps  both. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  pleasant  time  I  should  have  had,  if  I  could 
have  had  such  fine  school  houses  as  Gov.  Hendricks  spoke  of.  In  my  daf 
we  did  not  have  any  cross-roads.  We  built  our  school  house  in  the  woods, 
and  like  Daniel  Boone,  when  our  house  was  not  near  enough  to  a  tree  that 
we  could  fell  and  chop  it  and  carry  it  in,  we  moved  away  and  built  another. 
Then  there  was  no  need  to  talk  to  boys  about  industry ;  we  ail  had  to  work; 
each  boy  in  his  turn  hud  to  chop  the  wood  in  the  evening  and  lay  it  in  for  the 
next  day.  While  educating  the  brain,  we  also  educated  the  muscle.  Two 
years  ago,  I  saw  the  subject  published  for  discussion  in  your  Association, 
'*  Educate  a  boy  and  he  won't  work."  I  had  a  great  curiosity  to  hear  what 
would  be  said  upon  that  subject.  I  thought  they  were  afraid  to  touch  the 
proper  points.  If  I  had  been  called  upon,  I  would  have  liked  (o  talk  a  litde 
on  that  subject,  but  I  guess  they  didn't  know  I  was  there.  I  say,  educate  a 
boy  right  and  he  will  work.  [Applause.]  That  education-  must  commence 
with  the  mother,  and  with  the  school  ma'am,  if  you  please.  They  may  sa/ 
**  you  must  take  exercise  to  give  yourself  health,  and  you  may  as  well  take  it 
with  some  useful  implement  in  your  hand."  By  all  means  encourage  them  to 
earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  own  brows  instead  of  their  fathers'.  I 
was  speaking  upon  this  subject  a  year  or  two  ago  at  one  of  our  colleges,  when 
I  said  that  if  the  teachers  and  preachers  would  encourage  the  youths  to  labor, 
they  would  be  better  for  it.  I  told  them  I  seldom  heard  anything  of  the  kind 
from  the  pulpit.  A  gentleman  said  to  me,  "  probably  you  don't  go  to  church 
as  often  as  you  might."  Well,  perhaps  that  is  true,  and  perhaps  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I  don't  go.  If  I  could  hear  the  preacher  say,  "  Be  honest, 
be  industrious,  love  and  obey  your  parents  and  teachers,  obey  the  laws  of  the 
country  and  the  laws  of  God,"  I  would  say,  you  are  acting  in  the  right  direc> 
tion.  If  they  would  do  this,  there  would  be  less  for  me  to  do.  There  would 
be  fewer  in  prison,  and  fewer  violations  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  Encourage 
the  children  to  keep  out  of  bad  company,  and  there  will  be  less  trouble  for 
ne  and  fewer  tears  to  be  shed  in  this  land.  I  hope  you  may  have  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  time  during  your  interchange  of  sentiibent  here. 

Miss  Lillian  Stoddard  and  Mr.  Sydney  Read  then  sang  a  duet, 
Mr.  Read  accompanying  with  the  piano. 

Samuel  Lilly,  of  Gosport,  was  appointed  assistant  recording 
secretary,  J.  M.  Olcott  railroad  secretary,  and  Eli  F.  Brown,  In- 
dianapolis, assistant  permanent  secretary.     Adjourned. 
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SECOND  DAY. 

r  TtTESDAY  Morning  Session. — President  Merrill  in  the  chair. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  Fisher,  president  of  Hanover  College. 
The^ssociation,  led  by  Prof.  Loomis,  united  in  singing  a  hjrmn. 

The  president  then  announced  the  names  of  the  Committee 
OB  Resolutions,  as  follows :  E.  E.  Smith,  Purdue  University ; 
Prof.  J.  M.  Coulter,  Wabash  College ;  J.  T.  Smith,  New  Albany ; 
John  Cooper,  Richmond ;  J.  B.  Roberts,  Indianapolis. 

Warren  Darst,  principal  of  the  Central  Normal  School,  La- 
doga, then  addressed  the  Association  on  the  subject  of  ''Thor- 
oughness in  School  Work.''  [This  address  will  be  published  in 
full  in  the  School  Journal.] 

D.  W.  Thomas,  superintendent  of  the  Wabash  schools,  opened 
the  discussion. 

He  thonght  it  wonld  be  well  to  make  a  distinction  between  thoronghnest 
and  exhaustiveness.  To  teach  exhaustively  is  to  teach  all  that  is  known  of  a 
mbject ;  to  teach  a  subject  thoroughly  is  to  teach  well  the  parts  of  the  subject 
considered. 

He  l^en  proceeded  to  give  what  he  considered  some  of  the  most  fruitful 
ouises  of  the  superficial  and  unsatisfactory  work  of  the  school  room.  The 
£nt  mentioned,  is  a  lack  of  thoroughness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  When 
fiewed  in  the  light  of  instructors,  educators,  professors,  our  forgetfulness  is 
truly  alarming.  Could  we  trade  off  what  we  do  know  for  what  we  do  not 
know,  our  stock  of  knowledge  would  be  vastly  augmented.  Another  cause 
for  lack  of  thoroughness  is  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  facts  to  be 
tught,  their  relative  importance,  and  the  relation  they  sustain  to  each  other. 
On  account  of  this,  we  have  attempts  at  teaching,  without  any  definite  idea  of 
the  specific,  or  even  general  results  to  be  attained  in  education,  and  without 
toy  true  conception  of  the  deficiency  that  any  particular  branch  of  study  in  a 
oomse  of  instruaion  is  intended  to  supply.-  Naming  words  without  under- 
standing their  meaning  is  called  reading ;  rules  are  taught  instead  of  princi* 
pies ;  reasoning  without  anything  to  reason  about,  and  the  signs  of  ideas  instead 
o€  the  ideas  themselves,  under  the  delusion  that  when  the  ideas  do  come  along 
euh  will  take  its  place  in  the  appropriate  frame  prepared  for  it  Another 
cause,  is  the  cosmopolitan  or  omniverous  character  of  the  courses  of  study  in 
many  of  our  public  schools.  Perhaps  they  are  made  upon  the  principle  that 
the  more  you  have  of  a  good  thing,'  the  better  you  are  off;  that  if  pupils  suc- 
ceed well  when  pursuing  four  or  fiv^distinct  branches  of  study,  they  ought  to 
do  much  better  with  ten  or  twelve.  Whatever  may  be  the  motive,  the  thing 
is  false  and  fatal  in  practice.  We  might  with  propriety  inquire,  When  do  the 
children  get  time  to  think  ?  There  is  little  in  most  courses  of  study  that  might 
not  be  studied  with  profit  if  time  could  be  given  them,  but  even  then,  the 
attempt  to  pursue  so  many  studies  at  the  same  time  would  not  be  productive 
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of  the  best  results.  The  meagre  compensation  of  teachers ;  hot-house  institn*^ 
tions  of  learning,  the  proprietors  of  which  seem  to  r^;ard  the  development  of 
mind  as  a  kind  of  growth,  but  suppose,  that  like  Jbnah's  gourd,  it  attains  its^ 
full  size  in  a  night;  and  the  indifference  of  the  people,  were  giren  as  causes- 
for  lack  of  thoroughness.  The  speaker  closed  his  remarks  as  follows :  When-^ 
.  eyer  and  wherever  there  is  a  demand  for  railways,  telegraph  lines,  machine 
shops  or  banking  houses,  where  the  people  think  they  will  pay,  there  they  are 
built,  and  competent  persons  are  found  to  manage  them.  So,  when  the  pe<K 
ple  feel  the  need  of  thorough  work  in  the  school  room  sufficiently  to  pay  for 
it;  when  there  is  a  demand  for  eminent  scholarship,  eminent  scholars  will  be 
found  to  do  the  work.    The  supply  will  always  equal  the  demand. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Halstead,  of  De  Pauw  Coflege,  New  Albany, 
who  was  to  follow  in  this  discussion,  was  iM)t  present,  aild  his 
place  was  filled  by  his  assistant,  R.  A.  Ogg. 

Mr.  Ogg  said :    I  have  observed,  and  I  wish  to  emphasize  this,  that  it  is 
common  for  teachers  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  on  unimportant  things,  and 
leave  the  higher  faculties  undeveloped.    I  have  seen  much  in  the  teacMng  of 
history,  just  in  this  way;  to  crowd  the  memory  with  the  dates  of  unimportant 
events,  a  method  very  good  indeed  for  a  show  on  examination ;  but  ask  those 
pupils  questions  which  will  develop  their  ideas,  and  you  will  find  but  little 
coming  from  them.    The  difficulty  is  they  are  not  trained  to  reason  upon  these 
things.    We  can  use  the  events  in  history,  not  simply  as  a  test  of  memozy,  bot 
to  develop  judgment  and  thought.    I  have  found  it  a  valuable  plan  to  set  the 
class  to  thinking  and  form  ideas  of  their  own.     I  have  asked  them  to  name 
five  American  generals  in  the  order  of  their  success,  and  then  give  the  names 
of  five  British  generals  in  the  order  of  their  greatness.     They  would  nanse 
them  in  quite  difFerent*orders.    Then  I  would  say,  "Give  me  the  reasons  why 
you  consider  these  generals  the  greatest."    I  have  had  some  grand  discussions- 
npon  the  late  civil  war.     They  had  thought  while  studying,  not  simply  mem- 
orized, and  the  result  was  development.    I  have  no  patience  with  that  teach- 
ing in  grammar  which  gives  a  certain  model  for  parsing,  and  requires  that 
model  to  be  followed  precisely;  this  would  only  be  a  dead  weight  to  the  pupil. 
In  geography,  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  answers  required,  I  object  to 
the  plan  of  requiring  that  the  answer  contain  the  substance  of  the  question  re- 
peated.    Suppose  I  ask  the  question,  "  What  mountains  are  in  the  angle  be* 
tween  the  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk  rivers?"     You  would  not  stop  to  go 
through  a^  the  rigmarole  of  saying,  "  The  Adirondack  mountains  occupy  the- 
angle  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk  rivers,"  but  give  the  answer  at 
once,  '^The  Adirondack  mountains,''  without  all  that  rigmarole.    I  have  no- 
patience  with  that  sort  of  teaching  which  spends  so  much  time  in  drilling  upon> 
the  exact  pronunciation  of  2h  and  thu,  instead  of  the  thoughts  contained  in  the 
reading  lesson.    In  arithmetic  there  is  a  model  given  for  nine  successive  steps,, 
and  every  single  problem  must  be  the  counterpart  of  the  one  given.     These 
models  are  well  enough  in  the  beginning,  but  they  are  carried  to  the  extreme,, 
and  the  result  is,  we  make  parrots  of  our  pupils. 
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Thoroughness  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  but  not  an  end  itself.  He  who 
has  acquired  the  habit  of  being  thorough  in  whatever  he  does,  has  acquired  am 
education.  We  are  all  trying  to  teach  too  much,  and  as  our  president  said^ 
nt  are  hurrying  our  pupils  through,  and  graduating  them  when  they  are  just 
getting  ready  for  the  work.  We  should  teach  them  to  think,  and  to  think  for 
themselves. 

A  general  discussion  followed,  in  which  R.  A.  Sturgus,  Dr. 
Reynolds,  and  others  took  part 
Hon.  J.  H.  Smart  then  addressed  the  Chair : 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  to  me  by  a  number  of  teachers  that  it  would 
be  wise  for  the  Association  to  appoint  a  committee  for  selecting  a  list  of  books 
to  be  recommended  to  children  to  read.  A  good  library  is  one  of  the  best 
means  of  preventing  mischief  on  the  part  of  children.  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested  in  the  matter.  I  move  a  committee  oi  five  be  appointed,  with  instruc- 
tions to  prepare  a  list  of  books  suitable  for  children,  that  teachers  may  know 
what  to  recommend  to  children,  and  that  this  committee  be  instructed  to  report 
at  the  next  convention  of  the  Association.    Carried.' 

A  recess  of  ten  minutes  followed,  after  which  Mrs.  Emma 
Mont  McRae,  principal  High  School,  Muncie,  read  a  paper  oa 
the  subject, 

"TEACHING   AS   A   PROFESSION." 

[This  will  be  published  in  full  in  the  School  Journal.] 
The  discussion  of  the  subject  was  opened  by  Miss  Belle  Flem- 
ing, of  Vincennes  High  School,  who  said : 

Any  division  of  labor  that  requires  special  knowledge  or  preparation,  is  a 
profession.  If  teachers  expect  their  work  to  become  professional,  they  must 
become  professional.  Training  and  normal  schools  are  doing  a  great  work, 
and  the  time  is  very  nearly,  if  not  fully  past,  when  a  person  can  become  a 
teacher  without  any  special  training.  The  advance  of  teaching  has  been  no 
less  marked  than  that  of  other  professions.  Special  qualifications  are  needed 
now.  While  teaching  has  reached  some  degree  of  respectability,  yet  there  are 
stiU  many  who  resort  to  it  only  because  they  are  fit  for  nothing  else.  The  as- 
sumption of  the  place  b  an  acknowledgment  of  their  skill.  Many  people  com- 
mence teaching  without  ai^y  special  preparation.  To  become  a  mii^ter,  law- 
yer, or  even  a  good  mechanic^  requires  an  apprenticeship  of  years;  but  to 
awaken  the  minds  of  those  who  are  to  do  this  work — to  raise  up  children  to 
become  useful  and  honorable  citizens,  seems  to  require  no  preparation.  How- 
ever, the  consciousness  of  leading  a  life  useful  to  others  will  necessarily  attract 
many  noble  minded  and  highly  educated  people  to  the  work.  If  teachers  do 
not  respect  themselves  enough  to  qualify  themselves,  they  can  not  expect  to  be 
respected.  What  teaching  most  needs  to  make  it  truly  a  profession,  is  greater 
permanency  and  better  pay,  and  these  must  first  be  secured  before  we  can  hope 
for  the  best  results. 
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Dr.  Reynolds  continued  the  discussion.     He  said  : 

The  teacher|must  conduct  himself  professionally  in  order  that  the  professioa 
shall  be  recognized  more  than  it  is  now.  The  profession  was  recognized  most 
nobly  by  Louis  Agassiz,  the  greatest  of  naturalists,  when  he  wrote  his  name 
^*  Louis  Agassiz,  Teacher."  We  can  do  likewise  if  we  show  like  pride  iu  it 
We  come  together  here  to  make  up  this  guild.  All  trades  and  professiou 
have  their  guilds,  and  we  should  keep  up  our  guilds ;  our  State  and  county 
associations,  for  they  do  more  than  we  know  of  to  keep  us  up. 

Another  matter  I  wish  to  mention.  We  too  much  neglect  our  educational 
journals.  The  influence  of  these  upon  the  teacher  is  to  encourage  him  to  do 
something  he  has  not  done  before.  The  journal  is  a  normal  school  spread 
out  for  the  teacher. 

President  E.  E.  White,  of  Purdue  University,  then  said : 

I  listened  to  the  admirable  paper  just  read  with  special  interest,  and  I  rise 
with  the  belief  that  its  discussion  may  be  profitably  continued. 

Two  things  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  profession.  It  must  require 
special  preparation  for  its  {practice,  and  it  must  be  entered  as  a  life  work.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  profession  when  either  of  these  conditions  is  want- 
ing. A  business  entered  upon  without  preparation  and  filled  largely  by  tem- 
porary occupants,  has  certainly  small  claims  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession.  In 
the  light  of  these  statements,  it  is  evident  that  teaching  is  not  yet  a  profession, 
and  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  have  little  hope  that  it  will  soon  reach  such  a 
position.  There  are  two  obstacles  in  the  way — one  the  fact  that  so  many 
.  schools  are  in  session  but  a  portion  of  the  year,  with  a  low  compensation,  thus 
failing  to  afford  continued  employment;  and  the  other  the  fact  that  so  many 
positions  are,  and  ought  to  be,  filled  by  women.  So  long  as  these  conditions 
exist  teaching  will  be  largely  a  temporary  occupation.  If  no  young  lady  who 
has  any  expectation  of  leaving  the  teacher's  position  is  to  be  admitted  to  it, 
▼ery  few  will  knock  at  our  school  room  doors  for  entrance.  The  most  that 
can  be  accomplished  is  to  demand  of  all  who  enter  special  preparation  for  the 
duties  assumed.  An  increasing  number  of  teachers  have  not  only  made  this 
preparation,  but  are  making  teaching  a  life  business.  These  are  the  profes- 
sional  teachers,  and  it  is  desirable  to  increase  their  number.  The  greater  the 
number  of  such  life-teachers  in  our  schools,  the  greater  will  be  their  usefulness 
and  the  higher  their  success ;  but  it  is  idle  to  demand  that  no  other  teachers 
be  employed.  The  great  majority  of  teachers  will  continue  to  assume  their 
high  office  as  a  temporary  occupation. 

This  leads  to  the  anti-professional  influence  Of  the  system  of  examining  and 
licensing  teachers.  It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  teaching  being  a  profession  under 
a  system  that  shuts  the  doors  of  every  school  room  against  the  teacher  at  least 
once  in  two  years.  The  teacher  who  has  not  the  right  to  teach  without  sub- 
mitting to  a  periodical  examination  of  his  qualifications,  has  a  poor  claim  to 
the  dignity  of  a  professional  teacher.  I  have  long  urged  that  our  school  policy 
should  be  so  changed  as  to  recognize  and  honor  the  merits  of  those  who  have 
met  the  conditions  of  professional  work.     A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the 
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proTision  for  State  certificates,  bat  this  falls  short  of  what  is  needed.  There 
shooid  be  two  danes  of  professional  life-certificates,  one  of  a  high  grade  and 
one  more  elementary,  and  the  latter  should  be  put  within  reach  of  the  tteachers 
of  elementary  schools.  Their  life-certificates  should  be  the  recognition  of  pro- 
fessional merit,  and  they  should  be  based  on  scholarship,  professional  skill, 
and  successful  experience.  They  should  be  issued  by  some  authority  compe- 
tent to  make  the  necessary  tests,  and  to  preserve  necessary  safeguards.  We 
are  moving  in  the  right  direction,  and  it  is  hoped  that  worthy  professional 
teachers  may  soon  be  exempt  from  what  has  been  called  the  *'  eternal  examin- 
ation grind." 

Permit  me  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  do  not  regret  the  fact  that  many 
young  people  enter  upon  the  business  of  teaching,  even  though  so  many  enter 
it  as  a  temporary  occupation.  I  most  regret  that  so  many  of  our  teachers  have 
made  no  adequate  preparation  for  the  great  work  they  assume.  The  host  of 
educated  and  accomplished  young  ladies  who  enter  our  schools  bring  into 
them  a  fresh,  warm  life  of  highest  value.  Their  methods  may  not  be  perfect, 
but  their  enthusiasm  and  earnest  consecration  are  elements  of  power  which  we 
can  not  afford  to  eliminate  from  our  schools.  What  a  joy  to  the  child  is  the 
fresh  love  of  these  young  teachers,  so  inspiring,  so  stimulating !  Experience, 
of  the  right  kind,  has  its  value,  but  a  long  experience  in  the  use  of  wrong 
•methods  disqualifies  for  true  professional  work.  Let  us  put  the  condi.ions  of 
admission  to  our  schools  as  high  as  possible,  including  professional  training, 
but  let  us  not  regret  that  the  children  will  still  be  so  largely  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  who  bring  to  their  .work  the  power  of  a  fresh  womanhood  or 
manhood. 

W.  A.  Bell  wished  to  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  old  teachers : 

President  White  has  criticised  severely  us  old  people.  Somehow  teachers 
will  grow  old.  He  has  made  a  plea  for  persons  continuing  in  the  profession, 
and  yet  his  plea  is  for  young  teachers.  President  White's  speech  lacked  one 
thing :  he  did  not  tell  ils  how  to  grow  old  gracefully ;  how  to  grow  old  in 
years,  and  remain  young  in  spirit.  Some  of  you  have  seen  published  in  sev- 
eral papers,  the  staten&ent  made  by  Longfellow  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  a 
friend,  asking  him  how  it  was  that  his  poetry  of  to-day  is  as  full  of  life  and 
freshness  as  what  he  wrote  forty  years  ago.  He  answered  by  saying  that  he 
knew  a  pear  tree  two  hundred  years  old  that  bears  as  sweet  fruit  as  when  it 
was  a  young  tree,  and  added,  ^  I  presume  it  is  because  that  tree  grows  a  little 
every  year.''  I  thought  that  would  apply  excellently  to  the  teacher.  I  have 
known  teachers  younger  at  forty- five  or  fifty,  than  other  teachers  at  twenty. 
Years  do  not  measure  the  age  of  the  spirit.  If  teachers  will  grow  a  little  each 
year,  they  may  live  to  enjuy  k  green  old  age.    Give  the  old  teachers  a  chance. 

Prof.  S.  K.  Hoshour  was  then  introduced  and  greeted  with 
applause.     He  said : 

Mv  voice  is  so  feeble  I  fear  you  can  not  hear  me.  I  wish  to  test  my  claim 
to  being  the  oldest  teacher  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  This  winter  sixty  years 
ago,  I  taught  my  first  school,  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  which  our 
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worthy  President  White  indicated  a  little  while  ago.  I  have  taught  about 
forty  solid  years.  The  first  school  I  taught  in  your  State  ^as  in  1835,  forty- 
four  years  ago.  I  presume  there  are  very  few  before  me  now  who  had  any 
interest  in  school  matters  then.  I  taught  a  district  school,  a  little  north  of 
Centerville,  for  %2X>  a  month.  I  frequently  say  the  teachers  of  the  present  day 
have  a  very  pleasant  field.  Forty-four  years  ago  the  school  field  was  a  little 
like  the  fields  throughout  the  country-:  new,  and  full  of  stumps  and  limbs 
fallen  from  dead  trees.  I  have  enjoyed  the  profession  very  much.  Am^now 
in  my  77th  year,  but  I  feel  as  young  now,  in  the  presence  of  teachers,  as  I  did 
40  years  ago. 

Call  it  a  profession  or  anything  else ;  it  is  an  avocation.  Perhaps  you  do 
not  feel  the  dignity  of  the  avocation  as  you  might.  You  call  yourselves  teach- 
ers, instructors.  Did  you  ever  think  of  that  word,  instructor  ?  The  instructor 
is  an  in-buUder.  Every  child,  man  or  woman  carries  a  hamlet,  town  or  city 
in  the  head.  Much  depends  upon  ihe  quality  of  the  foundation  upon  which 
you  build.     May  you  then  build  not  for  time  alone,  but  for  eternity. 

E.  E.  Smith  then  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
referred  to  the  committee,  after  which  the  Association  adjourned 
until  afternoon : 

Whereas,  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  no  preparation  by  the  State,  or 
otherwise,  for  the  support  of  superannuated  teachers  or  those  who  have  been 
broken  down  by  earnest  and  faithful  work  in  the  school  room ;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  right  and  proper  that  teachers,  like  those  of  other  profes- 
sions, should  be  bound  together  by  the  ties  of  common  sympathy  and  common 
interest;   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  consider  the  propriety 
and  feasibility  of  organizing  a  mutual  benefit  association  of  the  teachers  of 
Indiana. 

Tuesday  Afternoon  Session. — S.  E.  Miller,  superintendent 
city  schools,  Michigan  City,  read  a  paper  on 

**  SCIENCE    IN   THE   ELEMENTARY    GRADES." 

Of  which  the  following  synopsis  is  given  : 

The  trio  of  intellectual  representatives  are  not  equally  attractive  to  all,  nor 
do  they  wear  always  the  same  beautiful  countenance.  Literature  attracts  by 
her  ever-changing  mien;  she  stands  transfigured  with  attributes  divine  or 
frowns  with  passion  diabolical.  Art  bears  a  more  pleasing  countenance,  and 
awakens  an  aesthetic  thrill  that  lifts  the  soul  above  the  sordid  cares  of  earth.,. 
But  science,  with  strength  born  of  conscious  superiority,  stands  between  and 
supports  her  com^^nions.  Her  face  is  grave,  at  first  almost  forbidding,  bu!  as 
we  gaze  how  wonderfully  attractive  it  becomes.  Sternness  changes  to  strength, 
reserve  to  radiance,  pi|ssiveness  to  power.  And  when  she  begins  to  unfold  ^e 
secrets  of  her  wisdom  to  us,  we  fall  at  her  feet,  willing  to  become  humble 
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"worshippers  at  her  shrine.  Man  never  subsisted  on  an  unchanged  diet  but 
«nce,  and  then  it  was  angels*  food.  Science  furnishes  us  with  an  endless  va- 
riety of  material  for  mental  growth  if  we  will  but  draw  from  her  stores.  Some- 
where I  have  read  a  description  of  a  woe-begone  dyspeptic,  whose  lank  form 
seemed  to  receive  but  little  sympathy  from  his  loosely-hanging  garments,  for 
his  waistcoat  seemed  to  be  crying  out  continually,  *'  Pad  me  with  hot  biscuit." 
Have  we  never  seen  children  who,  nauseated  with  cold  mental  pabulum,  were 
crying  out  in  actions  if  not  in  words,  "  Oh !  give  me  something  warm ! "  Even 
before  the  child  has  learned  to  read  he  may  be  taught  orally  many  things  which 
will  prepare  the  way  for  advanced  instruction  in  science.  Subjects  somewhat 
like  the  following  will  afford  much  that  is  within  the  comprehension  of  quite 
young  children :  Air,  water,  light,  color,  flowers,  plants,  animals,  and  kindred 
subjects,  together  with  their  various  uses  and  mutual  adaptation  to  each  other. 
A  little  further  on  some  of  the  more  ordinary  phenomena  connected  with  every 
day  life  will  be  relished  by  the  already  awakened  curiosity.  Still  later  might 
be  given  some  of  the  simpler  laws  that  govern  ordinary  substances :  as,  that 
warm  air  rises ;  water  seeks  its  level ;  light  passes  In  straight  lines,  and  so  on, 
with  a  reference  to  the  difference  it  would  make  in  our  comfort  and  conven- 
ience if  the  opposite  conditions  prevailed. 

Sometimes  the  reading  lesson  contains  scientific  truth  which  may  be  brought 
out  by  illustrations.  Is  the  lesson  about  soap-bubbles  ?  Bring  in  the  clay-  ' 
pipe  and  the  bowl  of  suds.  Is  it  about  the  rainbow  ?  Let  the  prism  or  a 
glass  pendant  serve  the  purpose  of  the  falling  rain  drops.  Is  the  ever  waxing 
and  waning  moon  the  subject  of  contemplation  ?  Let  the  children  see  in  the 
half-pared  apple,  as  it  is  carried  around  their  point  of  observation,  a  reproduc- 
tion of  that  luminary's  phases.  Without  illustration,  many  of  the  truths  of 
science  are  dry  to  children';  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  uncharitable 
when  I  say  that  the  trouble  to  prepare  suitable  illustration  has  hindered,  more 
than  any  other  cause,  the  development  of  science  in  our  elementary  schools ; 
for  teachers  often  know  far  more  of  these  things  than  they  attempt  to  teach. 
It  seems  to  me  such  enthusiasm  might  be  created  in  this  direction  as  to  entirely 
destroy  all  taste  for  "dime  novels,"  ''nickel  libraries,"  and  a  thousand  other 
worse  than  useless  publications  that  excite  the  youthful  imagination  and  weaken 
the  understanding.  The  tendency  of  this  wealth -coveting  age  is  to  make  every- 
thing subservient  to  the  love  of  gold.  Even  parents,  not  unfrequently,  change 
the  good  old  maxim,  ''Knowledge  is  power,"  and  compel  their  children  to 
read  it,  "Money  is  power;  knowledge  don't  amount  to  much."  They  want 
their  children  taught  "to  figure  well "  with  the  ten  Arabic  characters,  whether 
they  figure  at  all  or  not  in  after  life. 

I  would  urge  as  another  reason  in  favor  of  the  early  teaching  of  science,  the 
necessity  that  exists  of  counteracting  the  baneful  effects  of  superstition.  Young 
children  often  receive  from  ignorant  persons  the  most  preposterous  explanations 
of  phenomena,  that  science  would  clearly  explain.  To  so  great  an  extent  has 
the  influence  of  such  persons  been  unwittingly  carried,  that  I  have  frequently 
known  children  of  respectable  parentage,  whe  knew  more  of  demonology  than 
of  theology,  whose  early  years  were  made  anything  but  joyous  by  thoughts  of 
witches  and  ghosts,  and  whose  waking  hours  were  rendered  utterly  miserable 
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by  the  fear  of  death.  Did  the  old  mirror  separate  in  twain  through  the  une- 
qual, expansion  caused  by  the  proximity  of  a  lighted  candle  or  lamp,  death 
would  enter  that  household  within  a  year.  Did  the  tough  dough  of  the^k- 
ing  bread,  no  longer  able  to  confine  its  pent-up  gas,  burst  the  crust  to  let  it 
escape,  that  loaf,  designed  to  sustain  life,  portended  death.  Hundreds  of  so- 
called  "  signs  "  equally  foolish  and  false  creep  into  children's  minds  only  to 
kefcp  out  the^truth,  and  to  hang  a  pall  before  the  youthful  eyes  that  should 
beam  with  joy  and  intelligence.  An  aged  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
scouted  the  idea  of  a  belief  in  signs,  once  said,  <'  Somehow  I  would  always 
rather  see  the  new  moon  over  my  right  shoulder."  In  the  future  state  I  be> 
lieve  we  shall  have  no  further  use  for  ledgers  and  daybooks,  interest  and  dis* 
count,  profit  and  loss,  neither  shall  we  learn  geography  any  more,  for  we  are 
taught  to  expect  "a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth; "  but  we  believe  it  shall 
not  be  so  with  the  mysteries  of  creation,  which  we  call  science.  The  little 
that  we  now  know  will  then  be  found  to  be  but  the  alphabet  in  the  great  book 
of  truth  God  may  open  for  our  perusal.  Why  not  begin  with  the  unfolding 
mind,  and  let  each  day's  teaching  lead  the  youthful  thoughts  to  nature's  works, 
and  thus  the  youthful  heart  to  nature's  God  ? 

Prof.  J.  C.  Ridpath,  of  Asbury  University,  Greencflstle,  opened 
the  discussion  of  the  subject.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Miller,  that 
the  teaching  of^ience  in  the  elementary  schools,  tends  to  coun- 
teract the  evil  effects  of  superstition  which  ignorance  instils  inta 
the  minds  of  the  children.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he 
said; 

Now,  just  in  proportion  as  the  mind  of  childhood,  early  childhood,  is  well 
disciplined  in  the  principles  of  science,  just  in  proportion  as  the  child  is  taught 
to  understand  the  true  nature  of  cause  and  effect,  just  in  proportion  as  he  comes 
to  understand  that  he  himself  is  under  the  reign  of  law,  just  in  that  degree  will 
he  rise,  in  after  years,  to  a  true  sense  of  the  beauties  of  nature  and  a  rational 
faith  in  the  purposes  of  God.  Such  a  child,  so  disciplined,  when  he  has  pat 
on  the  toga  of  manhood,  will  never  shame  the  intelligence  of  his  race  by  em- 
ploying the  vain  conceits  of  hocus  pocus  and  quackery.  He  will  never  excite 
the  derision  of  his  fellow  creatures  by  carrying  buckeyes  in  his  pocket  to  cure 
rheumatism.  He  will  never  smoke  tobacco,  eat  opium,  or  drink  rum,  fondly 
dreaming  that  he  will  by  hook  or  crook  escape  the  consequences  of  the  out* 
rage ;  for  to  him  the  laws  of  nature  are  fixed,  and  poison  kills.  To  such  a 
mind,  effect  always  follows  cause,  fact  is  linked  with  fact,  and  consequent  suc- 
ceeds its  antecedent  with  the  unvarying  precision  of  a  demonstration.  Such 
a  child,  when  grown  up  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  fatherhood  and  moth- 
erhood and  the  duties  of  citizenship,  will  understand  beforehand  that  disease 
never  comes  except  when  the  conditions  of  disease  are  present ;  that  crime 
begets  crime ;  that  poverty  is  bom  of  improvidence ;  that  vice  breeds  defile- 
ment ;  that  virtue  is  the  parent  of  virtue ;  and  that  truth  never  engendeis  a 
lie. 
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The  constancy,  immutability,  and  sublimity  of  these  principles  ought  to  be 
engraYen  in  all  minds  as  with  an  iron  pen  in  the  rock  forever;  and  the 
sooner  in  life  the  foundation  of  such  instruction  is  laid,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  the  future  citizenship  of  our  country.  And  for  this  reason  I  favor  the 
teaching  of  science  in  the  lower  grades  of  our  secular  schools. 

Michael  Seller,  superintendent  of  the  Knightstown  schools^ 
continued  the  discussion  as  follows :  ^ 

When  I  first  began  to  think  in  reg^d  to  this  question,  I  could  not  help- 
turning  my  mind  to  the  condition  of  things  as  we  find  them,  of  the  every-day 
condition  of  our  pnblic  schools.  It  is  pleasant  to  dream,  and  we  all  delight  in 
building  up  glittering  generalities,  but  we  sometimes  find  the  contrast  between 
them  and  fact  so  sharp  that  we  are  admonished  that  we  ought  to  deal  more 
with  facts  as  we  find  them.  If  I  rightly  comprehend  the  argument  presented 
in  the  paper,  it  divides  itself  into  two  phases :  first,  there  is  an  assertion  that 
idence  can  be  and  ought  to  be  taught  in  the  elementary  grades  of  the  schools ; ' 
second,  an  enumeration  of  the  advantages  arising  from  the  pupil's  being  in  the 
possession  of  scientific  knowledge.  I  can  endorse  the  gentleman's  assertion 
in  rq;ard  to  the  advantages.  There  are  very  few  branches  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge which  would  not  be  beneficial  in  some  way  to  the  pupil  ;  but  we  must 
select  only  so  many  as  the  pupil  can  pursue  with  advantage.  As  t«  the  ques-^ 
tioDy  What  studies  shall  we  select?  we  must  be  guided  by  two  considerations. 
First,  what  knowledge  b  most  indispensable  ?  Second,  what  studies  can  be 
pursued  without  violating  some  of  the  laws  of  mental  development?  Expe- 
rience teaches  me  that  the  studies  prescribed  by  law  are  as  many  as  the  pupil 
can  pursue  with  profit  to  himself.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  question  about 
that  if  we  include  music  and  drawing.  The  majority  of  pupils*coming  into 
the  high  schools  from  the  grades  below  show  themselves  deficient  in  the  studies 
required  to  be  tanght  by  law  in  the  common  schools.  Students  presenting 
themselves  for  admission  into  college,  know  more  Latin  than  English,  more 
geometry  than  arithmetic,  more  riiitoric  than  grammar.  If  this  proves  any-^ 
thing  it  proves  that  pupils  have  as  much  work  as  they  can  do,  and  more  than 
they  usually  do  well. 

Concerning  the  other  question,  What  knowledge  is  most  indispensable  ?  I 
should  take  it  for  granted  that  the  school  is  a  political  institution  in  the  sense> 
thst  it  is  created  and  maintained  by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  securing  her 
own  political  perpetuity,  and  in  the  most  important  sense  of  all  to  prepare  pu- 
pils for  the  duties  of  citizenship ;  and  the  subjects  should  be  studied  with  this 
end  in  view.  This  must  have  been  the  controlling  motive  in  the  selection  •£ 
these  studies.  The  question  can  not  be,  Shall  science  take  the  place  of  som^ 
of  these  studies  required  by  law  ?  In  the  intennediate  grades  it  seems  to  me- 
thogether  unvrise  to  attempt  the  teaching  of  science  beyond  the  subject  of 
phyriology. 

The  gentleman  who  read  the  excellent  paper  claims  that  the  elementary 
principles  of  science  can  be  taught  to  pupils  before  they  can  read.  1  do  not 
beKeve  ihat  prtnapUs^  however  elementary,  can  be  grasped  by  the  child  at  all.. 
It  requires  the  activity  of  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind,  and  such  teaching  is. 
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unnatural  and  injurious.  It  is  in  itself  an  unscientific  undertaking.  The 
child's  mind  is  not  scientific  in  its  action,  it  is  artistic.  We  may  teach  the 
children  the  facts  of  science,  but  when  we  undertake  to  teach  them  scientific 
principles  we  are  in  error.  The  facts  of  science  and  the  science  of  facts  are 
two  widely  different  things,  and  when  we  put  children  in  the  possession  of 
scientific  facts,  we  are  not  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  are  teaching  science. 

The  Association  was  then  favored  with  a  duet  by  Mrs.  Grace 
Levering  and  Miss  Aggie  Sells,  with  piano  accompaniment  by 
Prof.  Loomis. 

After  a  recess  of  ten  minutes,  Miss  Alice  E.  Brown,  teacher 
-of  mathematics  in  Lafayette  High-school,  read  an  interesting 
paper  on 

"woman's  place  in  our  school  work," 

^Of  which  the  following  outline  may  give  an  idea  : 

In  tracing  the  part  taken  by  woman  in  the  great  work  of  mind,  one  can  not 
•fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  we  are  unable  to  follow  the  history  of 
humanity  beyond  the  point  where  women  did  not  take  a  prominent  part  in 
education.  Indeed,  if  we  carry  ourselves  back  6,000  years,  as  most  people 
reckon  time,  we  may  listen  to  the  primary  instruction  of  the  race,  as  the  per- 
suasive tones  of  woman  lead  man  to  come  with  her  into  the  fascinating  realm 
of  knowledge — true  to  her  nature,  not  willing  to  possess  selfishly  what  man 
could  not  enjoy. 

Whenever  and  wherever  she  has  been  given  mental  training  at  all  parallel 
to  that  given  to  man,  woman  shows  with  equal  brilliancy  in  the  work  of  in- 
struction. The  Israelites  had  a  Miriam  as  well  as  a  Moses ;  the  Greeks  had 
a  Sappho  as  well  as  a  Socrates  and  a  Plato ;  and  an  Aspasia,  the  peer  of  even 
the  greatest  at  a  time  when  the  mind  of  woman  was  restricted  to  the  narrowest 
bounds.  When  Sappho  lived,  poetry  was  the  only  method  of  culture  open  to 
woman.  She  "  trained  her  pupils  to  be  poets,  and  to  weave  into  verse  the 
noblest  maxims  of  the  intellect  and  the  deepest  emotions  of  the  heart.''  Young 
persons  of  <*  richly  endowed  minds  flocked  to  her  firom  all  quarters,"  and  she 
established  what  might  be  caUed  the  first  woman's  college.  A  late  reviewer 
says,  "  Aspasia's  influence  was  such  as  to  stimulate  men  to  do  tkeir  best,  and 
they  attributed  to  her  all  that  was  best  in  themselves."  She  was  the  chosen 
instrument  of  the  citizen  women  of  the  proud  old  city  of  Athens,  who  left  tfie 
prison-like  seclusion  of  their  homes  to  listen  to  the  words  of  wisdom  from  the 
woman  who  first  impressed  upon  her  sex  the  necessity  and  importance  of  high 
mental  culture.  The  school  of  Hypatia,  in  Alexandria,  was  one  of  the  most 
noted  places  of  ancient  learning.  Her  lecture  rooms  were  thronged  with  eager 
-students,  and  she  was  consulted  by  the  most  noted  men  of  the  city. 

New  England  school  mistresses,  the  picket  guard  of  that  vast  and  constantly 
increasing  army  of  women  teachers,  which  threaCens  in  the  future  to  rout, 
^orse  and  foot,  all  other  forces  from  the  field,  has  all  but  captured  the  very 
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bulwark  of  a  free  government,  and  yet  does  all  with  the  ease  and  consummate 
skill  exhibited  only  by  those  who  work  out  a  divine  purpose. 

Two  questions  present  themselves  here:  (i)  Why  are  women,  naturally, 
such  good  instructors  ?  (2)  What  is  the  place  in  the  work  which  will  call  her 
talents  out  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  that  is,  what  shall  be  her  share  in  mold- 
ing the  minds  of  the  generations  ? 

To  one  who  looks  into  the  subject  with  careful  attention,  the  answer  to  the 
first  question  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  narrow  life  to  which  woman  has 
generally  been  restricted,  appears  to  have  developed  in  her  certain  elements, 
the  very  essence  of  good  teaching ;  personal  magnetism,  sympathy,  quickness 
of  resource,  ability  to  read  character,  attention  to  detail,  and  patience.  Vast 
scholarly  attainments  are  only  secondary  to  these  requirements,  for  though  no 
one  would  ignore  what  might  be  called  the  artificial  preparation,  the  natural  1 
preparation  far  exceeds  it  in  value. 

From  these  six  elements  is  constructed  woman's  chief  claim  to  a  place  in 
-school  work  as  a  first-class  instructor.  But  where  in  the  work  can  these  facul- 
ties be  best  employed  ?  What  part  of  the  highest  work  of  humanity,  that  of 
molding  minds  to  be  unto  themselves  and  others  a  blessiag  and  not  a  curse, 
can  be  best  entrusted  to  woman  ?  Most^persons  will  admit  that  the  pirmary, 
the  intermediate,  and  the  grammar  departments  are  successfully  taught  by 
women;  most  will  eves  go  farther  and  grant  to  her  a  share  of  high-school 
work,  but  will  insist  that  what  are  co^idered  the  higher  and  more  inHuential 
positions  must  be  denied  to  her. 

There  are  three  reasons  given  for  this :  intellectual  inferiority,  lack  of  exeo- 
otive  ability,  and  last — that  most  ludicrous  of  all  reasons — such  positions  are  / 
not  found  in  the  path  laid  out  for  woman  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.    ' 

After  reviewing  and  answering  these  three  objections  to  wo- 
man's occupying  the  higher  positions,  Miss  Brown  concluded. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  F.  Byers,  of  the  Terre-Haute  high-school,  who 
was  to  lead  in  the  discussion  of  this  paper,  was  not  present. 

J.  H.  Madden,  of  the  Bedford  schools,  said :   • 

Many  of  us  remember  the  times  when  the  schools  were  nearly  all  controlled 
by  men.  "  The  good  old  times  "  referred  to  by  the  old  fogies.  New-fangled 
notions  were  not  to  be  tolerated,  and  woman  was  out  of  place  in  the  school 
room.  But  fortunately  for  the  rising  generation,  a  change  was  made.  In  1861 
the  men  were  called  away  to  the  defense  of  their  country,  and  the  schools  were 
giren  over  to  the  women.  From  that  day  to  this,  progress  has  been  the  ordei 
of  the  day. 

Young  women  now  rival  young  men  in  the  colleges  and  high  schools,  and 
society  is  realizing  how  necessary  is  the  refined  and  intelligent  mother  to  the 
proper  training  and  moral  development  of  the  son.  How  much  then  will  the 
future  generation  owe  to  the  female  teachers  of  to-day. 

W.  A.  Bell  said  r  I  was  called  upon  this  morning — by  myself — to  defend 
0^  teachers,  who  I  considered  had  been  abused.  I  rise  at  this  time  in  defense 
ofthe«wii.    [Laughter.] 
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The  lady  who  read  the  paper  made  many  good  points,  but  both  of  the  speaks* 
ers  have  insisted  that  women  shall  do  all  the  teaching.  I  rise  to  beg  for  the 
men.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  an  argument  again&t  the  women ;  I  never  at- 
tended a  school  in  my  life  in  which  there  were  no  girls.  I  never  recited  in 
a  class  in  which  there  were  not  women,  and  they  were  always  equal  to  the 
men.  I  haven't  anything  to  say  derogatory  to  the  womenp>ut  I  insist  that 
the  men  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  teach,  and  women  ought  not  to  take  that 
privilege  away  from  them.  Some  of  them  can't  do  anything  else — [the  re- 
mainder of  thd  sentence  lost  in  the  laughter  and  applause.] 

Fiirther,  and  seriously,  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  boys  and  girls,  if 
the  men  have  a  share  in  this  matter — I  think  it  a  misfortune  to  any  child 
to  be  obliged  to  grow  up  without  either  father  or  mother.  He  needs 
the  influence  of  both — the  one  as  much  as  the  other.  What  he  needs 
in  the  home,  he  needs  in  the  school.  In  the  early  part  of  education  the  wo- 
man element  is  most  needed  and  should  preponderate,  but  in  maturer  years  I 
believe  both  boys  and  girls  need  to  come  in  contact  with  the  male  mind  as 
well  as  the  female  mind.  I  would  not  shut  women  out  from  the  higher  posi- 
tions, and  I  am  ashamed  of /the  trustees  of  the  State  University  and  Asbvy 
University  that  they  have  no  women  in  their  faculties. 

Miss  Grider,  of  Lafayette,  thought  there  was  yet  no  danger  of  the  men  be- 
ing crowded  out  of  the  profession.  Of  the  great  amy  of  13,000  teachers  in 
the  State,  only  5.000  are  women.  We  ^o  not  want  people  for  teachers  who 
can  not  do  anything  else.  If  these  8,000  men  have  the  capacity,  let  them  uke 
their  places,  whether  in  the  primary  department,  the  high-school,  or  the  col- 
lege. 

Piof.  G.  W.  Hoss,  <^  the  State  University,  said  he  believed,  with  the  prince 
of  educators,  Horace  Mann,  that  woman  is  the  divinely  appointed  teacher  of 
the  young.  The  lady  who  wrote  the  paper  had  proved  that  ther%  is  one  wo- 
man who  can  tell  why  woman  should  have  a  place  in  the  school,  and  can 
sharply  define  what  that  place  should  be. 

Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbs  said :  It  is  not  an  accident  that  woman  takes  her  posi- 
tion in  our  public  schools;  it  is  not  because  of  the  preference  to  have  her  there. 
The  political  economy  is,  where  can  we  get  the  best  teacher  for  a  given 
amount  of  money  ?  She  solves  the  problem  of  who  is  the  best  teacher  at 
$400  a  year,  the  young  man  or  the  young  woman  ?  When  she  is  prove  n  to 
be  superior  to  a  young  man  she  takes  his  place,  and  there  is  where  she  is  to- 
day. It  is  because  we  have  given  her  a  chance  to  be  educated.  She  knows 
exactly  how  to  take  hold  of  school  work,  and  takes  her  position  because  there 
is  some  value  in  her.  The  reason  she  holds  her  position  is  because  she  has 
shown  herself  superior ;  and  she  is  filling  that  position  grandly. 

Miscellaneous  Business. — Mr.  A.  C.  Goodwin  moved  that 
a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  consider  a  system  of  exam- 
inations contemplating  the  granting  of  life-certificates  to  such 
teachers  as  are  deemed  worthy,  to  report  to  tee  State^Teachers' 
Association  next  year.     Carried. 
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The  Association  was  favored  by  a  recitation  by  Mrs.  Hattie 
A.  Pnink,  of  this  city,  which  was  heartily  applauded. 

After  music,  conducted  by  Prof.  Loomis,  a  committee  on 
Domination  of  officers  was  appointed,  consisting  of  one  from 
each  congressional  district. 

Evening  Session. — For  the  report  of  this  evening's  entertain- 
ment the  secretary  acknowledges  indebtedness  to  the  Indiana- 
polis Sentinel  and  Jpurnal,  as  well  as  for  much  other  valuable 
assistance  in  making  up  the  minutes. 

The  evening  was  almost  wholly  devoted  to  a  lecture  by  Prof. 
William  I.  Marshall,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  entitled  *' An  Evening 
in  Wonderland,  or  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,"  and  which, 
was  illustrated  by  a  calcium-light  steceopticon. 

Mr.  Marshall  briefly  described  the  location  of  the  National  Park  as  being  \vt 
the  northwest  comer  of  Wyoming  Territory,  stretching  a  little  over  into  Mon- 
tana and  Idaho,  covering  the  country  about  the  extreme  headwaters  of  Madi- 
son, and  Yellowstone,  and  Gallatin  rivers  on  the  east  side,  and  the  Falls  Fork 
of  the  Snake  river  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  comprising 
a  r^on  65  by  55  miles  in  extent,  and  larger  than  the  two  States  of  Delaware 
and  Rhode  Island,  first  visited  by  Jno.  Colter,  70  years  ago,  and  by  parties  of 
gold-miners  from  Montana  in  the  years  1863  to  1869.  No  account  of  its  woe- 
der  was  published  till  the  autumn  of  1870  in  Montana  newspapers,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1S71  in  the  Overland  and  Scribner's  Monthly.  These  accounts  in- 
duced the  United  States  geological  survey,  under  Prof.  Hayden,  to  explore 
the  region  in  187 1,  and  so  varied  and  unique  did  they  find  the  phenomena  of 
solfatarus,  fire  boles  and  mud  volcanoes,  boiling  and  pulsating  hot  springs  and 
spouting  geysers,  and  so  remarkable  the  combination  of  sublime  and  pictur- 
esque scenery,  of  rugged  mountains,  quiet  valleys,  noble  rivers,  beautiful  lake?, 
lofty  cataracts,  charming  cascades,  curiously  ornamented  rocks,  stru(  tures  built 
up  by  the  geysers  and  hot  springs,  and  great  canons  stupendous  in  depth  and 
gorgeous  in  color,  that  immediately  upon  the  reception  of  a  report  of  the  sea- 
son's explorations,  Congress,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  both  houses,  withdrew 
the  region  from  sale  and  set  it  apart  as  a  national  park  or  perpetual  public 
pleasure  ground. 

The  views  were  of  uncommon  clearness  and  beauty,  and  many  of  them 
gorgeously  colored.  They  comprise  cataracts,  canons,  cascades,  fire  holes, 
geysers,  mountains,  lakes,  etc.  The  entertainment  was  highly  instructive  and 
much  appreciated. 

THIRD  DAY. 

Wednesday  Morning  Session. — President  Merrill  in  the 
chair;  The  exercises  were  opened  with  prJiyer  by  Rev.  J.  H. 
Martin,  of  Franklin.     The  President  then  announced  the  names 
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of  the  committee  on  life-certificates,  as  follows :  E.  E.  White, 
A.  C.  Goodwin,  J.  C.  Macpherson,  Mrs.  Emma  Mont.  MacCrae, 
H.  S.  Tarbell. 

Committee  on  Consideration  of  Mutual  Benefit  Association: 
S.  E.  'Miller,  Thomas  Bagot,  John  E.  Matthews,  J.  H.  Madden, 
R.  A.  Ogg. 

Telegrams  were  received  from  other  State  Associations,  and 
answered. 

1.  From  Wisconsin  to  Indiana:  "From  the  school  masters  of  Badgerdom 
to  their  Hoosier  brethren,  greeting.     Shak^.    By  order  of  the  Association. 

H.  H.  Beach.  Prcs." 

2.  Answer ;  "  To  Wisconsin.  Five  hundred  Hoosier  school  masters  to 
their  brethren  of  the  Badger  State.    S/iook,  J.  T.  Merrill,  Pres. 

3.  From  Colorado  to  Indiana  :  ''  Colorado  to  Indiana,  greeting.  Though 
far  away  we  are  with  you.  J.  A.  Sewell,  Pres." 

4.  Answer:  "To  Colorado.  From  500  school  masters  to  their  Centennial 
brethren,  greeting.    Shake.     By  order  of  the  Association.*' 

5.  Indiana  to  Michigan :  "  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association,  25  years 
old,  500  strong,  sends  greeting.     By  order  of  Association. 

J.  T.  Merrill,  Pres." 

6.  To  Illinois:     [Same  as  to  Michigan.] 

7.  Answer  from  Illinois:    **  Four  hundred  teachers  send  greeting." 

The  first  paper  of  the  day  was  read  by  A.  D.  Mohler,  super- 
intendent of  Lagrange  schools,  on  the  subject 

"defects   in   our   SCHOOL  SYSTEM." 

He  said :  The  basis  of  our  system  has  for  its  foundation  the  following  pro- 
vision of  our  St£te  constitution :  *'  Knowledge  and  learning  generally  diffused 
throughout  the  community  being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  free  govern- 
ment, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  encourage,  by  all  suit- 
able means,  mental,  moral,  intellectual,  scientific  and  agricultural  improvement, 
and  to  provide  by  law  for  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  common  schools, 
wherein  tuition  shall  be  without  charge,  and  equally  open  to  all."  This  pro- 
visi<  n  makes  it  an  imperative  duty  for  the  State  to  provide  the  most  efficient 

I  means  to  attain  the  ends  enumerated,  nor  can  that  duty  be  shunned  without 
serious  detriment  to  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth.    The  first  of  the  de- 
/fects  in  our  system  is  that  we  have  no  school  trustees  for  our  township  schools. 
By  virtue  of  their  office,  township  trustees  are  school  trustees.    This  is  a  defect, 
because  it  unites  two  ofHces  different  in  their  objects  and  administration  in  the 
'  person,  of  one  ofiBcer.    Another  defect  is  that  the  schools  are  not  free  in  all 
f  respects.    There  is  one  item  of  expense  which  assists  very  materially  in  mak- 
ing our  schools  select.    Text-books  are  quite  a  cost  to  parents,  especially  those 
'    who  remove  from  one  county  to  another.    This  could  be  avoided  by  a  county 
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or  towpship  purchase  of  books,  and  making  the  purchase  in  Urge  quantities 
so  as  to  get  reduced  rates.    The  defects  in  our  system  are  for  the  most  part  in 
its  execution.    No  one  who  has  the  welfare  of  the  schools  at  heart  denies  that 
the  county  superintendency  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  our  system.    We  lack 
uniformity.    Some  of  our  county  schools  are  graded,  while  others  are  not. 
They  are  not  the  same  length,  as  they  should  be.     It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
stem  the  mighty  current  that  has  set  in  for  free  higher  education  and  for  tech> 
nical  and  industrial  education,  and  we  must  meet  this  demand.    The  greatest    ) 
eTil  in  our  system  is  found  in  the  manner  of  the  selection  of  teachers  and  the  / 
short  -tenure  of  their  office.    This  evil  is  especially  detrimental  to  our  county 
schools.    The  law  that  says  the  trustee  shall  select  the  teacher  is  practically  a  ,' 
failure.  1 

It  would  have  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  have  considered  the  excellence  of 
our  State  school  system.  In  many  respects  it  is  superior  to  that  of  other  States 
of  the  Union.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  we  need  to  do  is  to  show  the 
people  its  good  points ;  they  do  not  fully  understand  it.  It  is  the  growth  of  a 
night,  as  it  were,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  defects  are  found.  It  has 
raised  its  head  suddenly  above  the  waves  of  ignorance  and  vice,  which  threat- 
ened to  engulf  the  State,  and,  like  Neptune,  it  orders  the  winds  of  folly  and 
superstition  to  retire  to  their  dark  caves,  and  brings  our  ships  out  on  the  smooth 
sea  of  knowledge  and  enlightenment.  Let  us,  then,  labor  to  perfect  fully  the 
system  and  bring  our  schools  to  the  highest  state  of  advancement. 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  was  opened  by  A.  C.  Goodwin, 
county  superintendent  of  Clark  county.     He  said : 

This  system  is  the  crystallized  thought  of  twenty-five  years  of  hard  work  by 
the  Teachers'  Association  of  Indiana.  In  pointing  out  its  defects  we  should 
be  careful.  The  question  is  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  have  a  township 
trustee  and  a  school  trustee.  Already  we  have  much  complaint  of  the  expense 
of  running  our  educational  interests;  if  we  separate  the  school  officer  from  the 
township  officA-  both  will  have  to  be  paid,  which  will  add  to  the  expense. 
One  great  fault  of  our  system  is  owing  to  the  short  time  that  a  trustee  can  serve. 
After  he  has  served  a  second  term,  he  is  no  longer  eligible  to  office.  It  takes  * 
from  one  to  five  terms  to  learn  the  duties  of  the  office.  I  think  the  weak  point 
in  the  law  is  that  the  trustees  are  thrown  out  of  office  just  when  they  become 
efficient. 

R.  I.  Hamilton,  superintendent  of  Madison  county,  said :  I  endorse  most 
of  what  has  been  said  with  reference  to  text-books.  I  endorse  the  idea  pre* 
sented  by  the  gentleman  from  Lagrange,  in  as  far  as  it  has  for  its  end  the  pro- 
vision of  text-books  by  some  power  outside  of  the  parent.  Another  point  is 
with  regard  to  the  examination  of  county  superintendents.  It  is  certainly  a 
defect  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  that  all  the  requirement  of  him  is  that  he 
shall  possess  a  good  moral  character.  If  I  am  to  pass  upon  the  qualifications 
of  200  teachers,  I  ought  to  have  a  certificate  that  I  am  the  proper  person  to 
t  do  that.  I  think  this  examination  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  State 
superintendent,  and  perhaps  the  State  board. 
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There  is  a  defect  which  has  not  been  noticed,  with  reference  to  the  exam- 
ination of  city  teachers.  The  city  wishes  a  primary  teacher,  and  also  one  for  the 
high  school.  These  two  teachers  present  themselves  for  examination,  not  with 
a  view  to  the'  positions  they  are  to  fill,  but  that  which  the  country  teacher  has 
to  fill ;  both  pass  precisely  the  same  examination.  Whifce  the  county  superin- 
tendents have  discretion  in  the  matter,  it  is  such  as  they  are  loadi  to  use. 
What  we  want  is  to  commend  our  work  to  the  public.  Our  system  is  good ; 
let  us  get  the  support  of  the  people,  and  reform  will  come  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence. 

L.  S.  Thompson,  of  Purdue,  spoke  of  drawing  as  one  of  the  studies  that 
should  be  added  to  our  list  By  drawing,  he  did  not  mean  the  mere  ability 
to  copy  a  figure,  but  the  cultivation  of  the  power  to  discover  form  and  propor- 
tion by  means  of  the  eye,  and  to  represent  those  proportions  by  the  use  of  the 
hand.  It  should  be  taught  in  our  schools,  for  the  assistance  it  gives  to  other 
studies. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  there  was  a  short  recess,  after 
which  Mrs.  M.  M.  Lindley,  of  New  Albany,  read  an  interesting 
paper  on 

ELEMENTS  OF  SUCCESS   IN   MENTAL  TRAINING. 

She  said :  No  sjrstem  of  morals,  or  philosophy,  or  religion  ever  gained  a 
stronghold  upon  any  people,  unless  at  some  time  it  had  worked  beneficially ; 
it  must  have  once  been  a  power  tending  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  some 
good  for  the  race.  It  is  only  when  we  study  the  facts  of  history  in  the  light 
of  science  and  philosophy,  that  we  can  understand  why  a  Nero  was  possible 
or  tyranny  ever  successful,  or  the  age  as  sublime  as  its  barbarism.  Thought 
is  the  only  general  that  can  turn  every  defeat  into  a  victory.  Before  our 
schools  can  rival  'those  of  the  old  world,  we  must  give  up  the  idea  that  those 
who  **are  fit  for  nothing  else  are  fit  for  teachers."  A  school  (an  not  flourish 
under  a  poor  teacher.  Those  unacquainted  with  school  work  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  variety  of  talent,  natural  or  acquired,  that  is  necessary  for  car- 
rying out  even  one  grade  of  our  work.  The  teacher  must  have  some  definite 
end  in  view,  and  there  must  be  ability  on  his  part  to  arouse  the  emotional 
nature  of  the  pupil.  In  what  estimation,  therefore,  should  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion be  held  by  the  American  people.  Of  all  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  we 
should  foster  our  schools,  and  should  fan  the  torch  of  learning  into  a  brilliant 
blaze.  Instead  of  bowing  down  at  the  shrine  of  wealth,  we  should  worship 
at  this  altar.  We  should  kneel  and  give  thanks  for  the  great  souls  in  every 
age  that  have  stood  in  the  van  of  progress.  How  little  in  the  lives  of  such 
teachers  as  Mary  Lyon  and  Mrs.  Emma  Willard  that  can  ever  die !  and  the 
work  of  Chancellor  Ferins,  in  Columbia  College,  will  last  through  all  the  ages ; 
and  if  thought  were  gold  and  words  were  pearls,  they  could  not  fitly  praise  the 
life  of  Professor  Mills,  so  lately  gone  to  reward.  These  were  no  holiday 
triflers  in  the  garden  of  learning,  but  earnest  workers.  The  teachei-'s  work  is  « 
second  to  none.    There  is  none  equal  to  It.    Teachers  were  the  first  preachers, 
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and  they  will  be  the  last  They  may  not  become  powerful  aud  wealthy  in 
iaOL,  but  tbey^may  so  live  that  when  they  are  gone  the  children  of  a  nation  will 
cry  in  the  street. 

Miss  N.  Cropsey,  of  Indianapolis,  opened  the  discussion  on  the 
topic  by  an  interesting  address,  which  will  be  published  in  full 
in  the  Indiana  School  Journal. 

Prof.  John  Coulter,  of  Wabash  College,  who  was  to  follow  in 
the  discussion,  not  being  present.  Dr.  Tuttle  continued  the  dis* 
cussion.     He  said : 

When  you  put  a  teacher  into  the  school  room  be  sure  you  put  a  man  or  wo- 
man behind  the  teaching.  He  complimented  the  Association  by  saying  that 
in  looking  into  their  faces  he  felt  sure  that  behind  all  the  speech-makixig  done 
<faere,  there  are  actual  men  and  women. 

J.  R.  Weathers,  of  New  Albany,  then  read  a  fine  poem,  writ- 
ten for  the  occasion,  entitled  ''Let  there  be  Light."  It  can  not 
be  reported^  but  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  the  Association  was 
pleased  with  it. 

The  President  then  announced  the  names  of  the  Committee 
on  List  of  Books  for  children's  Library,  as  follows:  Jas.  H. 
Smart,  Lemuel  Moss,  John  S.  Irwin,  O,  C.  McCulloch,  W.  A. 
Bell,  A.  W;  Tyler. 

Afternoon  Session. — ^The  Association  was  favored  with  a 
reading  by  Mrs.  Hattie  Prunk,  who  gave  us  "The  Miner's 
Perils,"  by  Whittier. 

The  following  report  was  submitted  by  the  Committee  on 
Nomination  of  Officers,  and  adopted  by  the  Association : 

Prmdetit — ^John  Cooper,  Richmond. 

Vke-Prtsidents — D.  S.  Kelley,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Madden,  Miss  Lil- 
lian Moore,  J.  R.  Trisler,  Miss  Kate  Huron,  J.  P.  Mather,  E. 
r.  Brown,  W.  T.  Fry,  John  Stout,  W.  Irelan,  W.  Russell,  S.  D. 
■Crane,  Hugh  Brown. 

Secretary — Annie  E.  H.>  Lemon,  Spencer. 

Executive  Committee — L.  P.  Harlan,  chairman;  Cyrus  Cline, 
Warren  Darst,  J.  T.  Smith,  Michael  Seiler. 

J.  B.  Roberts,  principal  of  the  high  school,  Indianapolis, 
then  read  a  paper  on  ''Optional  Studies  in  Public  Schools." 

[This  paper  will  be  published  in  full  in  the  School  Journal.] 
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W.  T.  Fry,  of  Crawfordsville,  opened  the  discussion.  He 
said: 

I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  important  matters  connected  with  schbol  work 
at  the  present  time.  We  should  inquire.  What  is  intended  to  be  brought  about 
by  this  system  of  education  or  training  ?  The  schools,  I  apprehend,  are  for 
the  purpose  of  the  intellectual  training  of  the  children  of  this  country.  It  is 
not  to  make  them  specialists  in  any  sense,  but  to  train  the  mind  in  order  that 
they  may  be  prepared  to  engage  in  any  of  the  pursuits  of  life.  I  know  of  no 
one  thing  in  which  we  might  desire  to  make  our  pupils  specialists,  or  m  which 
the  citizens  of  the  country  should  be  specialists,  except  it  might  possibly  be 
for  them  to  become  Americanized,  or  English  speaking  people.  If  there  is- 
one  thing  above  every  other,  we  ought  to  make  the  English  a  special  work. 

Suppose  we  grant  that  it  is  eminently  proper,  that  a  child  or  parent  should 
elect  a  course  of  study,  is  there  any  advantage  in  this  ?  Is  it  the  object  to- 
make  a  one-sided  training,  ^nd  therefore  a  one-sided  citizen  ? 

I  know  a  school  in  Ohio  that  adopted  a  one-sided  plan.  They  would  take 
at  one  time  the  study  of  arithmetic,  and  after  pursuing  it  alone  for  some  months, 
would  take  up  something  else — as  if  it  would  be  good  to  feed  a  boy  a  month 
on  potatoes,  and  next  month  upon  good  beefsteak,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
We  are  met  with  this  objection  to  our  system  of  schools,  that  they  are  machines 
in  this  sense :  put  a  boy  in  the  harness,  and  he  is  required  to  keep  step  all  the 
way  through.  Our  worthy  President  of  the  State  Normal,  in  a  recent  paper 
has  expressed  my  view  exactly,  in  this:  that  the  mental  discipline  we  are  ex- 
pected to  give  will  be  best  secured  by  giving  the  children  work  that  will  require 
an  effort.  I  take  it  that  the  course  of  study  should  be  rigid,  and  there  should 
be  no  choice  upon  the  part  of  the  pupil  as  to  what  shall  be  puif  ued. 

This  idea  to  me  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  compulsory  education.  Boys  and 
girls  should  be  taught  to  plan  a  work,  and  to  accomplish  the  work  undertaken. 
In  doing  that  they  acquire  a  habit  of  thoroughness,  and  of  being  able  to  do 
worthy  work,  which  is  certainly  desirable  in  character. 

Prof.  Hoss  said :  All  our  professional  schools  are  elected,  therefore  we  ad- 
mit the  doctrine  of  election.  The  question  is,  Where  shall  the  line  be  drawn  ? 
If  you  use  a  course  of  seven  or  eight  years,  do  you  not  assume  that  you  have 
now  the  best  course  that  can  be  framed?  I  belong  to  a  class  who  do  not  be- 
lieve that  at  the  end  of  6000  years,  we  know  all  the  best  things. 

There  are  celestial  bodies  and  bodies  terrestrial.  We  differ,  and  essentially 
differ.  I  am  not  sure  that  Mr.  Edison,  had  he  pursued  a  prescribed  college- 
course,  would  have  been  the  Edison  that  he  is  to-day.  He  had  the  finger- 
prints of  the  Creator  upon  him  in  another  direction. 

E.  E.  White  thought  that  the  prescribed  course  may  be  the  best. 

Dr.  Moss:  If  possibly  there  is  something  better  outside  of  the  prescribed 
course,  Ti^ho  is  competent  to  answer  the  question— the  boy  or  the  teacher?  If 
the. teachers  are  not  prepared  to  say  which  is  the  best,  is  the  boy  prepared  to 
say? 

After  recess  Dr.  Moss,  of  the  State  University,  made  an  ad- 
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dress  on  '* Moral  Training  in  School,"  a  full  abstract  of  which 
will  be  printed  in  a  future  number  of  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  then  submitted  the  following 
report,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Association : 

Resolved^  I.  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  Hon.  Thos.  A.  Hendricks 
and  Gov.  f Jas.  D.  Williams  for  the  encouragement  given  us  in  our  work  by 
their  presence  and  kind  words  of  encouragement  and  advice. 

3.  That  we  recognize  and  appreciate  the  enterprise  of  the  daily  papers  of 
Indianapolis  in  publishing  such  full  and  accurate  reports  of  our  proceeding* . 

3.  That  we  appreciate  also  the  courtesy  and  enterprise  of  the  Grand  Hotel,, 
in  providing  Masonic  Hall  for  our  use  free  of  charge,  and  commend  it  to  the 
patronage  of  the  teachers  of  Indiana. 

4.  That  this  Association  regards  with  satisfaction  the  growing  disposition 
of  publishers  and  editors  to  investigate  more  carefully  than  formerly  and  re> 
port  more  fully  the  educational  work  of  the  country. 

5.  That  we  particularly  commend  those  newspaper  publishers  in  various 
parts  of  our  own  State,  who  have  established  local  educational  columns ;  and 
those  general  newspapers  in  other  States  that  have  opened  educational  dej>art- 
ments— making  the  operations  of  schools  and  colleges  at  home  and  abroad  the 
sabject  of  continual  inquiry  and  report ;  and  that  we  recognize  in  this  a  means 
of  creating  a  fuller  understanding  and  a  greater  sympathy  between  the  people 
and  the  profession. 

6.  That  we  espechdiy  recommend  to  the  teachers  of  this  State  to  give  their 
6xst  support  to  the  Indiana  School  Journal,  for  what  it  has  done  and  is  doing 
for  the  educational  interests  of  the  State ;  and  also  their  h^rty  support  to  other 
school  periodicab,  and  to  those  general  news]^pers  which  are  devoting  means 
and  space  to  educational  interests. 

7.  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  to  report  at  the 
next  meeting,  upon  the  propriety  and  feasibility  of  organizing  a  Mutual  Ben- 
efit Associati'^n,  or  other  means  of  providing  for  superannuated  teachers,  or 
those  otherwise  physically  disabled  after  long  and  faithful  labor  in  the  school 

room.  £.  £.  Smith,  Chairman 

T.  B.  Roberts, 
W.  S.  Coulter, 
John  Cooper, 
'-*  ^  John  T.  Smith. 

J.  M.  Bloss  and  J.  C.  Macpherson  then  offered  the  following : 

Resohed,  That  this  Association  return  thanks  to  the  chairman  of  the  Exe> 
cmive  Committee,  H.  B.  Jacobs,  for  the  faithful  and  complete  manner  in  which 
he  has  executed  his  work.    Adopted, 

Pleasant  Bond  then  offered  this  resolution  : 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  examine  Dr.  Richard- 
ion's  book,  entitled  "  Temperance  Lesson  Book,"  and  other  kindred  books 
vith  reference  to  their  fitness  for  introduction  in  our  public  schools;  and  report 
at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 


«0 
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This  was  also  adopted,  and  the  following  committee  was  ap- 
pointed :  Pleasant  Bond,  G.  W.  Hoss,  W.  T.  Fry,  J.  W.  Wil- 
liams,  D.  E.  Hunter. 

Dr.  Tuttle,  of  Wabash  College,  then  delivered  a  memorial 
address  on  the  late  Prof.  Caleb  Mills.  It  contained  much  val- 
uable information  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  schools  at  an 
early  day,  and  in  regard  to  early  legislation  on  school  matters. 
A  synopsis  of  the  paper  will  be  printed  hereafter, 

*  After  singing  the  doxology,  the  Association  adjourned  sine  die. 

J.  T.  MERRILL,  President. 
Anna  E.  H.  Lemon,  Secretary, 


INDIANA  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 


The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  College  Association 
"was  held  in  Indianapolis,  Dec.  26  and  27,  1879,  and  the  pro- 
gramme published  in  the  December  Journal  was  carried  out  witb 
but  slight  variation.  There  was  an  unusually^arge  attendance, 
and  the  interest  taken  was  commendable.  The  Journal  does  not 
give  an  extended  account  of  the  meeting  for  the  reason  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  Association,  together  with  all  the  papers  read, 
will  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and  can  be  had  by  addressing 
tbs  secretary  of  the  Association,  or  the  president  of  any  one  of 
the  colleges  represented  in  the  Association,  and  paying  cost  price. 
By  referring  to  the  programme  it  will  be  seen  that  several  sub- 
jects of  interest  were  discussed. 

This  organization  is  not  in  any  way  antagonistic  to  the  State 
Teacher's  Association ;  it  was  organized  to  do  a  work  which  lies 
outside  the  range  of  work  done  in  the  State  Association.  Many 
of  its  members  are  among  the  most  active  in  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  and  both  organizations  are  working  for  the  same 
general  end,  but  in  different  fields. 

The  officers  elect  are  as  follows: 

President — A.  R.  Benton,  LL.  D.,  of  Butler  University. 
Vice-President^V^ .  T.  Stott,  D.  D.,  of  Franklin  College. 
Treasurer — ^Joseph  Moore,  President  of  Earlham  College. 
Secretary — Prof.  J.  C.  Ridpath,  of  Asbury  University.. 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS— CONTINUED. 


6.  Mcrnl  Character  of  Candidates  for  License, — A  superintendent 
may  require  evidence  of  good  moral  character  before  tne  examina- 
tion commences,  and  if  such  evidence  is  not  satisfactory,  he  may  re- 
ibse  to  go  on  with  the  examination  until  such  evidence  is  produced. 
This  is  not  a  wise  thing  Xo  do,  however,  for  two  reasons :  first,  the 
•applicant  might  afterwards  produce  additional  evidence  which  would 
be  satisfactory.  If  now  the  superintendent  had  on  record  the  results 
of  an  examination  of  the  applicant  in  scholarship,  he  could  then  issue 
a  license  without  further  trouble ;  but  if  he  had  not  examined  the 
applicant  in  respect  to  scholarship,  he  would  be  obliged  to  hold  an 
extra  examination  or  the  applicant  would  be  obliged  to  wait  a  month. 
This  would  in  many  cases  work  a  hardship.  The  second  reason  is, 
that  the  refusal  of  a  county  superintendent  to  grant  a  license  is  sub- 
ject to  appeal  to  the  State  superintendent.  If  the  refusal  was  based 
on  the  question  of  morals,  and  the  decision  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent should  be  overruled  by  the  State  superintendent,  the  ques- 
tion of  scholarship  would  still  be  unsettled,  and  it  would  take  another 
•examination,  and  possibly  another  appeal  to  settle  the  case.  This 
delay  would  be  unnecessary  and  unwarranted.  In  case  the  county 
superintendent  examines  in  relation  to  scholarship  and  admits  the 
applicant's  qualification,  but  refuses  a  license  on  tne  ground  of  im- 
morality, evidence  as  to  the  latter  qualification  only  need  be  sent  to 
the  State  superintendent. 

7.  Licenses  for  Inexperienced  Persons, — If  an  applicant  shows  su- 
perior scholarship  by  answesing  everv  question  given  him  by  the 
<x>anty  superintent,  but  can  not  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of 
successful  experience,  the  superintendent  is  not  bound  to  give  the 
applicant  a  first  grade  license. 

8.  May  Refuse  License  upon  Personal  Knowledge, — A  county  su- 
l>erintendent  may  refuse  a  license  upon  his  own  knowledge  of  immor- 
ality or  incompetency.  But  this  should  not  be  done  unless  the  super- 
intendent has  the  most  positive  personal  knowledge.  When  a  county 
superintendent  refuses  to  grant  a  license  upon  his  own  knowledge  of 
immorality  or  incompetence  he  should  make  a  careful  record  of  the 
facts  to  guard  against  difficulty  in  case  of  an  appeal.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  law  requires  the  applicant  to  ?ive  Uie  county  sa- 
perintendent  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character.  The  bur- 
den of  proof  is  on  the  applicant.  The  evidence  must  be  strong 
enough  to  remove  all  reasonable  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  county  su- 
perintendent. 

9.  Old  License  not  Annulled  by  suhseqvtnt  Examination, — If  an 
applicant  is  licensed  at  a  certain  examination,  can  a  superintendent 
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examine  him  at  a  subsequent  examination,  but  before  the  expiratioD 
of  the  license  ?    This  is  a  doubtful  question.     Such  a  procedure  is 
certainly  productive  of  many  complications,  and  possibly  of  ipuch 
evil.     Although  not  advising  such  re-examinations,  I  argue  the  va- 
rious questions  that  may  arise  under  the  procedure.    If  at  the  second 
examination  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  a  six  months'  license  only» 
the  transaction  will  not  withdraw  or  annul  the  twelve  months'  license. 
The  fact  that  the  applicant  gives  up  the  twelve  months'  certificate 
does  not  alter  the  cise.     The  record  of  the  superintendent  tells  the 
story,  and  it  can  not  be  amended  by  such  a  process.    The  certificate 
is  only  the  evidence  of  a  license.     It  follows  that  if  a  teacher  loses 
his  certificate  of  license  he  remains  licensed,  and  should  be  so  treated, 
provided  he  can  prove  the  facts.    The  superintendent  should  issue 
a  duplicate  in  such  cases,  if  application  be  made  to  him.     It  is  held 
that  a  superintendent  has  no  right  to  antedate  a  certificate,  and  any 
attempt  to  legalize  the  payment  of  tuition  revenue  by  such  a  process 
is  unlawful. 

lo.  Another  Phase  of  same  Question. — If  a  teacher  has  received  a 
six  months'  license  and*  is  re-examined  within  that  six  nlonths  and 
fails,  is  his  first  license  void  ?  If  it  is  not  void  does  the  failure  at  the 
second  examination  afford  suflicient  grounds  for  revoking  the  first 
license  ?  I  think  both  these  questions  should  be  answered  in  the 
negative,  for  the  following  reasons : 

a.  When  the  applicant  appears  for  examination  he  must  offer  proof 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  superintendent  that  he  is  competent  to  teach. 
The  burden  of  proof  is  on  him,  and  he  must  remove  all  reasonable 
doubt.     A  failure  to  satisfy  the  superintendent  does  not  necessarily 
prove  incompetence,  and  if  he  subsequently  appears  and  passes  a  fair 
examination  the  superintendent  can  not  cite  the  previous  failure  as- 
evidence  that  he  is  not  competent.    The  presumption  would  be,  un- 
less considerable  time  had  elapsed  between  the  two  examinations* 
that  he  had  merely  failed  to  do  himself  justice.     Now  reverse  the 
case :  the  applicant  satisfies  the  superintendent  of  his  competence, 
so  far  as  an  examination  can  do  so.    He  afterwards  voluntarily  under- 
goes another  examination.    Should  he  succeed,  the  first  examination 
and  license  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  it.    The  possession  of  two 
certificates  does  not  make  him  a  doubly  licensed  teacher.     He  is  for 
the  time  being  merely  a  licensed  teacher.    The  length  of  time  may 
be  changed,  but  the  condition  of  the  person  is  not  changed.     Sup- 
pose now  the  applicant  fails  on  the  second  examination.    This  does 
not  necessarily  prove  incompetence.     It  merely  proves  that  he  has 
failed  to  satisfy  the  superintendent.     The  presumption  is,  as  in  the 
former  case,  that  he  has  failed  to  do  himself  justice,  which  presump- 
tion is  strong  or  weak  in  proportion  to  the  time  between  the  exam- 
inations. 

b,  A  stronger  point  than  this  can  be  made.  The  burden  of  proof 
is  on  the  applicant  for  a  license,  but  in  a  trial  for  revocation  it  is  on 
the  county  superintendent  or  on  the  accuser,  and  not  upon  the  holder 
of  the  license  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  presumptions  mentioned  in 
the  above  paragraph,  one  examination  may  as  evidence,  possibly 
equal  the  other,  and  hence  there  is  no  preponderance  of  evidence 
against  the  applicant,  biit  in  the  light  of  those  presumptions  the  pre- 
ponderance is  in  his  favor.  I  therefore  conclude  that  the  failure  of 
a  person  to  pass  a  second  examination  does  not  of  itself  constitute 
sufficient  grounds  for  the  revocation  of  his  license  granted  at  a  for^ 
me  rexammation. 
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1 1.  Renewal  of  a  License, — a,  A  county  superintendent  has  the  right 
to  renew  a  teacher's  license  if  the  applicant  has  previously  received 
two  two-years'  licenses  in  the  same  county.  \ 

b.  He  may  also  legally  refuse  to  make  such  a  renewal. 

c.  Any  agreement  of  a  superintendent  to  renew  does  not  create  a 
legal  obligation  to  do  so.  If  he  promises  to  renew  a  license,  this 
promise  not  being  a  matter  of  legsJ  record,  can  not  be  construed  as 
a  license.  Hence,  if  he  subsequently  refuses  to  make  good  his  prom- 
ise the  teacher  can  not  claim  the  promise  as  a  justification  for  com- 
mencing school  without  a  license. 

d.  If  a  teacher  has  not  previously  received  two  two-years'  licenses 
in  a  particular  county,  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent 
of  that  county  to  renew  a  license  previously  granted,  or  to  extend  it 
in  respect  to  time,  would  be  an  attempt  to  do  an  illegal  thing.  Any 
such  action  on  his  part  would  be  void,  or,  at  least,  voidable. 

e.  If  a  superintendent  renews  a  license  for  a  person  entitled  to  a 
renewal,  such  renewal  can  not  be  antedated,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is 
in  forc^  from  and  after  its  issuance  only. 

It  has  been  decided  by  this  department  that  if  a  teacher  holding  a 
valid  license,  commences  teachmg  school  and  the  license  expires 
within  his  term  of  employment,  the  teacher  is  bound  to  procure  an- 
other license  at  the  next  regular  examination.  This  question  will  be 
more  fully  discussed  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

12.  If  Successfulin  certain  Branches, — Can  a  suprrintendent  per- 
mit an  applicant  who  fails  in  one  br^ch  but  who  succeeds  in  others 
to  appear  at  a  subsequent  examination  and  be  examined  in  those 
branches  only  in  which  he  failed,  and  receive  credit  on  the  branches 
in  which  he  previously  succeeded  ?  This  is  a  difficult  question  to 
answer.  It  might  be  admissible  in  some  cases,  but  as  a  general  rule 
I  believe  it  to  be  unwise.  It  is  a  privilege  which  is  certainly  liable 
to  great  abuse.  I  do  not  think  that  such  a  process  was  contemplated 
by  the  framers  of  the  law.  It  should  be  permitted  in  special  cases 
only. 

Another  interesting  question  arises.  If  a  candidate  fails  at  an  ex- 
amination, can  the  superintendent  refuse  to  re-examine  the  applicant 
at  the  next  examination  ?  I  think  it  would  not  be  safe  to  establish  a 
rule  by  which  such  subsequent  examination  could  be  refused.  The 
fact  that  an  applicant  failed  at  one  examination  is  nd  proof  that  he 
will  not  become  qualified  to  pass  a  subsequent  examination.  As  a 
general  rule  the  fact  that  an  applicant  failed  at  one  examination 
should  not  debar  him  from  a  subsequent  trial.  A  peculiar  case  arose  ' 
in  one  of  the  counties  which  involved  an  analagous  question.  Some 
fifteen  or  twenty  public  school  pupils  appeared  at  a  county  examina- 
tion for  several  successive  months.  They  invariably  failed.  The 
examination  was  given  them  at  the  expense  of  the  county.  Would 
the  county  superintendent  have  been  justified  in  refusing  to  re-exam- 
ine them  ?  The  purpose  of  the  county  examinations  is  to  test  the 
qualifications  of  those  who  desire  and  expect  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools.  It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  affording  young  people  amuse- 
ment or  discipline  for  their  own  personal  advantage.  Hence  if  the 
superintendent  was  ceatain  that  these  applicants  did  not  appear  in 
good  faith  as  prospective  teachers,  he  would  certainly  be  justified  in 
refusing  to  examine  them. 

13.  ne  Revocation  of  a  License. — In  the  revocation  of  the  license 
of  a  teacher,  the  superintendent  may  act  on  his  own  knowledge  of 
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immorality,  incompetence,  or  neglect  of  business,  or  he  may  proceed 
upon  petition  from  the  patrons  of  the  school  If  he  proceeds  upon 
his  own  knowledge  he  should  make  out  charges  and  specifications 
against  the  teacher,  based  on  this  knowledge,  make  a  record  of  the 
same,  and  should  furnish  the  teacher  with  a  copy  thereof.  He  should 
cite  the  teacher  to  appear  and  answer  with  such  evidence  and  expla- 
nations as  he  may  see  fit  to  give.  The  evidence  thus  submitted 
should  be  made  a  matter  of  record.  The  superintendent  can  then 
make  up  his  decision,  record  it,  and  notify  the  teacher  of  the  result. 
The  reasons  for  this  process  are  obvious.  A  license  having  once 
been  granted  the  teacher  acquires  a  proprietary  interest  in  it.  It  is 
in  one  sense  property.  No  teacher  shoula  be  deprived  of  his  interest 
in  the  license  without  an  opportunity  to  answer  charges  which  may 
be  brought  against  him,  whether  by  a  county  superintendent  or 
others.  Another  reason  is  that  in  case  of  an  appeal  to  the  State  su- 
perintendent the  record  sent  up  must  show  charges  and  specifica- 
tions, and  the  evidence  against  the  teacher ;  and  it  must  also  show 
the  defense  of  the  teacher,  if  he  has  any  to  make.  In  case  a  petition 
for  the  revocation  of  a  teacher*s  license  is  received  from  the  patrons 
of  a  school,  I  think  the  superintendent  may  dismiss  the  petition  if 
the  complaints  are  of  a  frivolous  character,  and  not  such  as  to  justify 
the  revocation  if  they  are  proved.  A  mere  petition  is  not  enough. 
The  superintendent  should  require  definite  charges  and  specifications 
to  be  nled  with  the  petition.  When  such  charees  are  received  the 
county  superintendent  should  fix  an  early  day  for  the  trial,  should 
notify  the  teacher  of  the  pendeicy  of  the  charges,  and  furnish  him  a 
copy  thereof,  with  specifications.  He  should  notify  all  parties  of  the 
time  and  place  at  which  the  trial  will  be  held.  The  county  superin- 
tendent should  make  an  accurate  record  of  all  the  proceedings  in  the 
case,  and  should  keep  all  the  papers  pertaining  to  the  same  on  file. 
The  necessity  of  this  will  become  apparent  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent if  the  case  should  be  appealed  to  the  State  superintendent. 
Whenever  the  license  of  a  teacher  has  been  revoked,  the  county  su- 
perintendent should  make  a  record  of  the  fact  and  immediately  no- 
tify all  the  trustees  of  his  county. 

14.  Can  a  Superintendent  Subpcena  Witnesses  f — The  question 
whether  a  ceunty  superintendent  can  compel  by  subpcena  or  other- 
wise, the  attendance  of  witnesses  at  tde  trial  of  a  teacher  for  the  re- 
vocation of  his  license,  is  often  asked.  I  do  not  think  he  can  issue 
a  subpoena.  A  subpnoena  is  an  instrument  requiring  the  attendance 
of  a  witness,  under  penalty  for  refusing  to  respond.  The  county  su- 
perintendent has  no  bailiff  to  obey  his  orders  in  arresting  and  com- 
pelling the  attendance  of  witnesses ;  nor  can  he  fine  for  contempt  of 
court.  It  is  no  doubt  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  respond  to  the  sum- 
mons of  the  county  superintendent,  but  the  superintendent  has  no 
power  to  compel  the  performance  of  that  duty.  I  am  also  of  the 
opinion  that  a  county  superintendent  has  no  power  to  execute  his 
own  decrees;  nor  to  compel  obedience  on  the  part  of  any  who  may 
be  affected  by  any  judgment  he  may  render. 

15.  Superintendents  to  Secure  Accurate  Reports, — County  superin- 
tendents may,  by  exercise  of  the  authority  conferred  by  law,  mate- 
rially assist  trustees  in  keeping  correct  accounts,  and  thus  secure 
accuracy  in  those  statistics  which  are  the  most  important,  and  which 
are  peculiarly  subject  to  errors.    County  superintendents  are,  there- 
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fore,  advised  to  exercise  such  supervision  of  trustees*  accouuts,  as 
they  may  find  necessary  to  secure  perfect  accuracy. 

The  power  of  the.  county  superintendent  seems^designed  to  pre- 
vent and  to  correct  errors  in  reports  not  already  accepted,  and  not 
to  correct  errors  in  the  reports  of  trustees  that  have  already  boen  ren- 
dered to  county  commissioners.  This  latter  authority  is  vested  by 
section  143  in  the  board  of  county  commissioners. 

It  will  seldom  be  necessary  for  the  county  superintendent  to  sum- 
mon a  trustee  to  bring  his  books  before  him.  The  necessary  inspec- 
tion can  usually  be  made  during  the  county  superintendent's  official 
visits,  or  at  other  convenient  times,  when  the  trustee  will  not  be 
needlessly  annoyed  by  it. 

The  reports  of  trustees  must  be  full  and  correct,  otherwise  the 
trustee  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  |2^.  See  Sec.  22.  Trustees  should 
be  fully  advised  as  to  their  liabilities  in  this  respect,  and  county  su- 
perintendents should  require  themj  under  the  prescribed  penalty,  to 
present  correct  reports  as  provided  by  law. 

County  superintendents,  in  receiving  reports  from  trustees,  should 
see  that  such  reports  are  consistent,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  accurate. 
No  report  should  be  received  known  to  be  faulty  in  either  of  these 
points.  To  require  correct  reports  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty 
of  county  superintendents. 

16.  The  Report  of  Enumeration, — It  is  a  neglect  to  file  the  report 
of  enumeration,  and  not  a  neglect  to  take  the  enumeration,  that  au- 
diorizes  the  county  superintendent  to  proceed  to  take  an  enumera- 
tion. If  a  trustee  takes  an  ennmeration,  but  fails  to  make  his  report 
to  the  supepintendent  as  required  by  law,  the  superintendent  may 
undoubtedly  commence  the  work  of  taking  the  enumeration  at  once ; 
but  in  some  cases  it  will  not  be  ^ell  to  do  so.  If  the  trustee  fails  to 
make  the  report  by  reason  of  sickness  or  accident,  I  think  the  county 
superintendent  may  lawfully  receive  the  report  on  a  day  subsequent 
to  the  first  day  of*^  May.  When  any  superintendent  has  taken  an 
enumeration  as  required  by  section  40,  the  question  by  what  process 
can  he  obtain  the  money  to  meet  the  expense  therefor  arises.  The 
trustee  should  pay  it  out  of  the  special  school  revenue  in  his  hands, 
but  if  he  will  not  do  this,  I  think  he  should  be  compelled  to  do  so 
by  suit  against  him  in  his  capacity  as  trustee.  When  such  expense 
has  been  collected  from  the  school  treasury,  the  superintendent  is. 
required  to  commence  suit  against  the  delinquent  trustee  in  his  indi- 
vidual capacity  for  the  amount  thus  taken  from  the  school  revenue. 
When  recovery  is  had  the  superintendent  should  thereafter  carefully 
inspect  the  accounts  and  report  of  said  trustee  to  see  that  the  proper 
entries  and  credits  have  been  made. 

17.  Report  of  Transfer, — County  superintendents  in  making  the 
statement  of  transfers  required  by  law,  should  state  distinctly  the 
names  of  the  parties  transferred,  the  township  in  which  each  resides, 
and  the  township  to  which  the  transfer  is  made.  Nothing  short  of 
this  will  enable  the  auditor  properly  to  assess  the  special  school  tax 
required. 

18.  Report  of  Enumeration  of  Concessional  Townships,  divided  by 
County  Lines. — Elach  superintendent  should  carefully  inform  himself 
as  to  whether  the  fund  of  any  congressional  township  divided  by 
a  county  line  is  managed  in  his  county  or  not.  If  such  a  fund,  be 
managed  in  his  county,  he  should  secure  from  all  the  trustees,  hav- 
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ing  jurisdiction  over  any  part  of  said  congressional  township,  whether 
living  in  his  county  or  an  adjoining  county,  a  separate  report  of  the 
enumerotion  of  children  in  each  part  of  such  congressional  township 
so  divided  by  a  county  line,  and  make  a  separate  report  of  the  same 
to  the  auditor  of  the  county  in  which  the  fund  is  managed.  See  sec- 
tions 19  and  42  of  the  School  Law. 

19.  Inspection  of  Records  and  Dockets, — In  reference  to  the  power 
of  the  county  superintendent  to  inspect  the  records  and  dockets,  etc,, 
of  justices  of  the  peace,  etc.,  and  to  institute  suit  for  the  recovery  of 
unpaid  fines  and  forfeitures,  licenses,  interests,  etc.,  due  the  sc&ool 
fund  and  revenues  of  the  State,  the  Attorney  General  has  given  an 
opinion,  which  is  here  quoted.  He  declares  that  sections  6  and  7 
•of  the  Act  of  March  8,  1873,  ^^  which  authorize  the  superintendent 
to  inspect  records,  dockets,  etc.,  now  marked  in  the  school  law  as 
supplemenal  sections  c  and  //,  were  partially  repealed  (by  the  act 
4cnown  as  the  Attorney  General's  Act,  approved  March  10,  1873, 
in  the  following  language : 

^<  Sections  6  and  7  of  the  act  of  March  8;  and  sections  2  and  9  of  the  act  of 
March  10,  do  conflict;  and  in  so  far  as  they  do  conflict,  the  latter  ac  bt  in 
force,  and  tht  former  sections  are  repealed  as  to  all  that  in  which  they  do  con- 
flict. There  are,  however,  portions  of  said  secdons  2  and  9  that  do  not  con- 
flict with  sections  6  and  7  of  the  act  of  March  8.  The  second  section  of  the 
act  of  March  10,  provides  '  that  in  all  cases  where  the  prosecuting  attorneys 
have  failed  for  one  year  after  the  assessment  of  any  fine  or  the  forfeiture  of 
any  recognizance,  or  may  hereafter  for  one  year  after  the  assessment  of  any 
Hne  or  forfeiture  of  any  recognizance,  fail  to  institute  proceedings  to  collect 
and  pay  into  the  proper  treasury  any  fine  or  forfeiture,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Attorney  General  to  institute  proceedings  and  collect  and  have  padd  into 
the  treasury  all  fines  and  forfeitures.* 

Therefore,  when  fines  .assessed  have  remained  uncollected  for  a  less  time 
than  one  year  after  judgment,  and  forfeitures  have  remained  without  suit  for 
a  less  time  than  one  year  after  having  been  taken,  the  superintendent  may  have 
proper  proceedings  instituted  to  secure  their  collection;  but  in  cases  where  the 
lime  above  stated  has  elapsed,  then  the  matter  is  beyond  the  control  of  the 
county  superintendent,  and  the  act  of  March  10,  above  referred  to,  makes  it 
the  duty  of  the  Attorney  General  to  make  the  collection.      »        »        ♦ 

The  two  acts  do  not  conflict  in  this  further  particular,  viz. :  By  the  act  of 
March  8,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendents  to  see  that  the  fiill 
amount  of  interest  on  school  funds  is  paid  and  apportioned,  and  when  there  is 
a  deficit  of  interest  on  any  school  fund  or  a  loss  of  any  school  fund  or  revenue 
by  the  county,  that  proper  warrants  are  issued  for  the  reimbursement  of  the 
same.'  They  should  also  look  after  and  see  to  the  prompt  enforcement  of 
fines  assessed  where  executions  are  in  the  hands  of  sherifi^  constables,  and 
marshals ;  see  that  executions  are  promptly  issued,  and  see  that  no  unnecessary 
delay  is  allowed  in  such  collections ;  and  to  see  that  suits  are  promptly  insti- 
tuted on  forfeitures,  in  all  cases  where  such  judgment  has  not  been  entered, 
or  forfeitures  taken  more  than  one  year  before  making  the  investigation.  Where 
judgments  have  been  taken  or  ferfeitures  have  been  entered  more  than  one 
year,  the  act  of  March  10  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Attorney  General  to  make 
the  examination  and  collection.  The  act  of  March  8  does  not  authorize  county 
superintendents  to  make  any  collections.  It  only  authorizes  them  to  make 
examinations  and  reports,  and  to  cause  suits  to  be  instituted  by  the  proper  law 
oflicer  of  the  State,  the  Prosecuting  Attorney,  or  Attorney  General,  in  certain 
cases  mentioned  in  the  act  of  March  10." 

20.  County  Institutes. — One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the 
county  superintendent  is  to  hold  a  County  Institute.    Such  an  insti- 
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tute  as  is  contemplated  by  the  law  is  not  a  voluntary  association, 
which  may  appoint  its  own  officers  and  arrange  its  own  programme 
of  work.  It  IS  a  Teachers*  Meeting,  at  the  head  of  which  and  the 
conductor  of  which  is  the  county  superintendent.  The  county  su* 
perintendent  therefore  has  no  rignt  to  surrender  the  institute  into  the 
Iiands  of  an  incompetent  director.  He  has  no  rieht  to  permit  a  course 
of  procedure  by  an^  one,  or  by  the  institute  itself,  4>y  which  time  shall 
be  wasted  or  unsatisfactory  work  shall  be  done.  The  teachers  are 
there  to  be  instructed,  and  the  superintendent  must  necessarily  take 
the  responsibility  of  the  institute  upon  himself.  While  he  may  seek 
advice  and  assistance,  he  is  at  all  times  responsible  for  the  success 
of  the  meeting.  He  should  therefore  make  out  the  programme,  and 
should  insist  upon  good  work  on  the  part  of  both  instructors  and 
members. 

21.  Expense  of  Conducting  InsHtate, — It  is  held  also  that  the  35  or 
50  dollars  which  the  auditor  is  avthorized  to  pay  on  account  of'^an 
institute  should  be  used  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  institute  exclu- 
sive of  the  per  diem  ot  the  superintendent,  and  that  the  compensation 
of  the  superintendent  must  be  obtained  from  the  county  treasury  on 
allowance  by  the  county  commissioners,  at  the  rate  of  I4  per  day,  as 
for  other  services  rendered  by  the  county  superintendent. 

It  is  held,  also,  that  a  superintendent  may  charge  I4  per  day  for 
reasonable  services  in  making  preparations  for  the  county  institute. 

23.  Superintendenfs  Office  and  Expenses  of  the  scime, — The  fol- 
lowing question  has  been  often  submitted  to  this  department.  It  is 
one  of  ^reat  importance,  and  I  Uierefore  answer  it  here  at  consider- 
able length  : 

Question — Should  a  county  superintendent  be  furnished  with  an 
office  at  the  expense  of  the  county  ? 

Answer — m,  A  county  superintendent  is  a  county  officer  in  the  same 
sense  that  a  county  auditor  is  a  county  officer.  It  is  true  th^t  the 
office  of  county  auditor  is  mentioned  in  the  State  constitution  and 
that  of  county  superintendent  is  not,  but  the  county  superintendent 
is  neverth^ess  a  constitutional  county  officer.  Section  2,  Article  VI 
of  the  constitution  provides  for  the  election  of  certain  county  officers, 
and  section  3  provedes  that  "  such  otker  county  and  township  officers 
as  may  be  necessary  shall  be  elected  or  appointed  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  law."  Now,  the  office  of  county  superin- 
tendent having  been  created  under  this  provision  of  the  constitution, 
the  incumbent  becomes  thereby  a  constitutional  officer,  and  is  enti- 
tled to  consideration  as  such. 

k.  That  a  county  superintendent  must  have  an  office  is  very  evi- 
dent. The  duties  of  the  office  are  such  that  they  can  not  be  properly 
performed  without  it.  No  private  room  of  the  superintendent  which 
may  or  may  not  be  accessible  to  the  public  at  the  pleasure  of  the  su- 
perintendent will  answer .^  The  office  must  be  one  in  which  the  pub- 
lic have  some  rights  as  well  as  some  interest.  The  office  must  there- 
fore be  a  public  office.  The  business  of  the  county  superintendent 
demands  this,  the  law  requires  this,  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
county  can  not  be  secured  without  it.  That  the  law  requires  that  the 
supenntendent  should,  have  a  public  office  is  abundantly  shown 'by 
one  of  the  provisions  of  supplemental  section  e,  as  follows,  viz. :  "  The 
county  board  of  education  shall  meet  semi-annually,  at  the  office  of 
the  county  superintendent,^^    I  do  not  see  how  the  conclusion  can  be 
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escaped  that  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent  is  one  in  which 
Uie  county  must  of  necessity  have  a  proprietary  or  a  renter's  right 
This  office  need  not  necessarily  be  in  the  court  house,  nor  indeed  at 
the  county  seat,  but  it  must  be  a  public  office. 

c.  The  law  nowhere  empowers  the  superintendent  to  furnish  an 
office  for  himself.  No  means  are  furnished  him  for  such  a  purpose. 
His  per  diem  of  |4  allowed  by  the  law  is  for  services  and  not  for  office 
or  office  expenses.  The  law  makers  never  contemplated  that  it 
should  be  used  for  such  a  purpose.  The  f4  per  diem  becomes  the 
superintendent's  private  mesons,  and  I  have  nowhere  found  a  statute 
authorizing  a  county  to  receive  donations  from  the  county  superin- 
tendent. The  county  superintendent,  as  before  shown,  is  a  county 
officer,  and  the  county  commissioners,  who  provide  the  other  county 
officers  with  offices,  should  also  provide  the  county  superintendent 
with  an  office. 

d.  It  may  be  said  that  the  law  by  statute  requires  the  county  com- 
missioners to  furnish  "safe  and  suitable'*  offices  for  the  auditor, 
treasurer,  recorder  and  clerk,  and  that  the  statute  does  not  mention 
the  county  superintendent.  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  office  of 
county  superintendent  was  not  created  when  the  act  referred  to  was 
passed,  and  that  the  legislature  has  since  inferentially  but  no  less 
distinctly  declared  that  the  county  superintendent  shall  have  an 
office.  The  county  commissioners  have  quasi  legislative  and  judicial 
functions.  They  may  thus  perform  many  acts  not  specifically  en- 
joined by  express  statute.  An  office  for  the  county  superintendent 
being  a  public  necessity,  there  being  no  other  authority  to  provide  it, 
and  the  commissioners  having  the  discretionary  power,  it  becomes 
just  as  high  a  duty  for  them  to  provide  the  county  superintendent 
wish  an  office,  and  to  light  and  heat  and  furnish  the  same,  as  if  they 
were  distinctly  enjoined  to  do  so  by  express  statute.  The  izxx  that 
the  commissioners  have  discretionary  power  in  the  matter,  makes  it, 
under,  the  circumstances,  no  less  their  duty  than  it  would  be  if  they 
could  be  compelled  to  furnish  it  by  mandate. 

e.  Should  a  county  superintendent  be  supplied  with  necessary 
printing,  stationery  and  postage  at  the  expense  of  the  county  ? 

Answer — The  county  superintendent  is  required  by  law  to  perfemi 
certain  acts  for  the  benefit  of  the  county.  These  acts  require  the  use 
of  a  certain  amount  of  stationery,  printing  and  postage.  The  law 
places  no  money  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  to  meet  this  ex- 
pense. It  b  absurd  to  claim  that  the  expense  should  be  paid  out  .of 
the  per  diem  of  the  superintendent.  The  arguments  used  in  the  pre- 
vious (question  are  applicable  here.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
commissioners  have  tne  power  to  furnish  such  necessaiy  appliances 
for  the  county  superintendent  as  are  required  to  carry  on  the  office 
which  he  holds. 

/.  It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  the  provision  of  the  law  pro- 
hibiting the  county  superintendent  from  receiving  any  "  perquisites 
whatever,"  prohibits  county  commissioners  from  supplying  him  with 
necessary  stationery,  printing,  etc.  This  is  not  so.  A  perquisite,  ss 
mentioned  in  the  law,  is  an  allowance  of  money  or  something  of 
value  for  the  personal  use  or  benefit  of  a  person,  in  addition  to  the 
regvlar  allowance  made  by  law.  It  was  intended  by  the  prohibition 
to  prevent  the  county  superintendent  from  receiving  extra  compeit- 
sation  from  the  commissioners  in  addition  to  the  per  diem  allowed 
by  8tat|ite. 
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« 

Stationery,  printing  and  postage,  necessary  to  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  his  office  by  a  county  superintenaent,  are  not 
furnished  for  the  personal  benefit  of  the  superintendent,  but  are  fur- 
nished for  the  benefit  of  the  county,  and  hence  are  not  perquisites. 
They  should  therefore  be  furnished  by  the  county  commissioners. 

23.  What  Constitutes  a  Day's  Work  f-^TYk^  question  "  What  con- 
stitutes a  day*s  work  ?'*  is  one  which  is  often  asked,  but  which  can 
not  be  very  definitely  answered.  If  a  superintendent  meets  a  trustee 
on  the  street  and  answers  a  question  concerning  school  matters,  I 
think  it  would  not  be  just  to  charge  $4  for  the  work.  Custom  has 
fixed  six  hours  as  the  length  of  a  school  day,  but  this  does  not  make 
it  lawful  for  a  superintendent  to  work  twelve  hours  in  a  day  and 
charge  |8  for  it.  The  matter  must  be  left  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
superintendent,  and  Uie  just  judgment  of  the  conunissioners. 


OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


CAN  A  TEACHER  CONTINUE  HIS  SCHOOL  AFTER  THE  EXPI- 
RATION OF  HIS  LICENSE? 

QuiSTiON — If  a  teacher's  license  expire  after  the  conunencement  of  his 
•diool,  within  the  term  for  which  he  was  employed,  how  long  can  he  teach 
withoat  procuring  another  license  ? 

Answer — 1.  Section  54  of  the  school  law  reads  in  part  as  follows:  ''Said 
superintendent  shall  license  said  applicant  for  the  term  of  six,  twelve,  eighteen 
flr  twentyofoor  months,  according  to  the  ratio  of  correctness  and  other  eviden* 
ces  of  qualification  given  upon  said  examination.''  The  law  thos  places  a  limit 
tpoD  the  time  for  which  a  person  may  be  licensed.  The  reasons  for  this  lim« 
ilatifoa  are  very  obvious.  The  law  makers  saw  that  the  standard  of  excellence 
reqaifed  of  teachers  ought  to  be  and  naturally  would  be  continaally  raised,  and 
benoethat  a  teacher  well  qualified  at  one  period  of  the  development  of  the  schools 
aigfat  not  be  so  at  a  subsequen;  period.  They  saw,  also,  that  teachers,  espec- 
itUy  those  able  to  obtain  the  lower  grades  of  license  only,  needed  the  stimulus 
of  a  re-examination  to  induce  them  to  take  steps  for  their  self-improvement 
Tbns  the  la^r  of  re-examination  is  fully  established,  and  for  a  very  wise  pur- 
pose. To  permit  young  and  comparatively  inexperienced  persons  to  leach  in 
tkt  public  schoob  under  a  perpetual  license  would  be  fatal  to  the  interests  of 


2  Sec  a8  of  the  school  law  reads  in  part  as  follows :  ^  Txnattcg  shall  em* 
ploy  no  penon  to  teach  in  any  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  unless  such 
penoQ  shall  have  a  license  to  teach,  issued  from  the  proper  State  or  county 
aathority,  and  in  full  force  at  the  date  of  the  employment;  and  any  teacher 
who  shall  oommenoe  teaching  any  such  school  without  a  license,  shall  forfeit 
sD  daim  to  compensation  out  of  the  school  revenue  for  tuition,  for  the  time  he 
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or  she  teaches  without  such  license."  So  strictly  is  the  law  of  re  examimtion 
to  be  regarded,  that  trustees  are  by  these  provisions  prohibited  from  employing 
a  teacher  who  does  not  hold  at  date  of  employment  an  unexpired  license. 
The  applicant  may  have  received  a  half  dozen  licenses,  each  for  two  yean, 
but  if  the  one  last  granted,  expires  but  one  day  even  before  that  on  which 
the  trustee  wishes  to  make  the  contract,  the  contract  can  not  bel^rally 
made.  The  trustee  may  have  employed  the  applicant  to  teach  during  a 
former  term  the  particular  school  for  which  the  contract  is  about  to  be 
made,  and  may  know  the  applicant  to  be  well  qualified,  yet  he  can  not 
make  a  legal  contract  until  a  new  license  is  obtained.  The  trustee  can 
not  make  a  contract  upon  condition  that  the  applicant  will  obtain  a  license 
before  commencing  the  school.  The  teacher  is  bound  by  provisions  no  less 
stringent.  He  forfeits  all  right  to  compensation  if  he  begins  to  teach  without 
possessing  a  valid  license.  The  purpose  of  these  stringent  provisions  is  veiy 
obvious.  It  is  to  keep  unlicensed,  and  hence,  in  a  legal  sense,  unqualified 
persons  from  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  The  fact  that  persens  have 
at  one  period  been  qualified  is  no  evidence  whatever,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law, 
that  they  are  qualified  at  a  subsequent  period,  and  no  trustee  and  no  teacher 
has  a  right  to  act  upon  any  such  presumption.  The  law  does  not  permit  a 
county  superintendent  who  has  licensed  a  person  twelve  times  for  twelve  suc- 
cessive years  to  act  upon  such  a  presumption  and  grant  a  thirteenth  license 
without  a  thorough  examination. 

3.  Sec.  28  further  sa3rs :  *<  And  if  a  teacher's  license  shall  expire  by  its  own 
limitation  within  a  term  of  employment,  such  expiration  shall  not  have  the 
effect  to  stop  the  school,  or  stop  the  teacher's  pay.''  This  provision  should 
certainly  be  construed  so  as  to  make  it,  as  far  as  possible,  harmonize  with  the 
spirit  of  the  law  as  laid  down  in  f  i  &  2  of  this  answer.  The  purpose  of  it  is  not 
to  afford  the  teacher  any  exemption  from  the  operation  of  these  general  principles. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  such  an  exemption  should  be  made.  The  purpose 
of  it  is  to  provide  a  means  whereby  the  school  children  may  be  protected  from 
unnecessary  interruption  in  their  school  work.  It  was  the  evident  intention 
of  the  framers  of  this  provision  of  the  law,  that  when  a  teacher's  license  ex- 
pired within  a  term  of  service,  the  school  should  not,  by  such  e^^piration,  be 
interrupted,  but  that  areasonable  time  should  be  allowed  to  the  teacher  to  ob- 
tain a  new  license,  or  to  the  trustee  to  obtain  another  teacher  properly  licensed. 
A  strict  examination  of  the  language  of  the  law  quoted  in  this  paragraph  shows 
diat  it  gives  the  teacher  no  authority  to  teach  until  the  end  of  the  term  for 
which  he  was  employed. 

4.  If  it  were  held  that  a  teacher  holding  a  six  months'  license  which  ex- 
pired the  day  after  the  commencement  of  the  term  of  service  for  which  he  was 
employed  could,  without  •btaining  another  license,  teach  during  the  entire 
term  of  such  employment,  the  general  principles  of  the  law  of  frequent  examina- 
tions might  easily  be  violated.  For  example,  the  term  of  service  is  chiefly  within 
the  discretion  of  the  trustee.  It  may  be  for  an  entire  year,  possibly  longer, 
and  thus  by  a  convenient  selection  of  the  time  of  procuring  license  and  of 
making  a  contract,  a  person  might  be  able  to  teach  nearly  eighteen  months 
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on  a  six  months'  license.    Thus  the  purpose  of  the  law  in  placing  a  limit  on 
tke  time  for  which  teachers  may  be  licensed  wonld  be  defeated. 

5.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  propositions,  it  is  held  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  teacher 
whose  license  expires  during  his  term  of  service,  to  obtain  a  new  one  as  soon 
as  possible.  If  the  examinations  are  held  regularly  each  month,  the  period  of 
exemption  need  not  last  longer  than  ona  month.  It  is  also  held  that  on  failure 
of  such  teacher  to  obtain  a  license,  after  a  reasonable  time,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
trustee  to  secure  tke  services  of  another  teacher,  and  one  who  is  qualified  by 
the  possession  of  a  suitable  license,  as  soon  vs  practicable. 

J.  H.  SMART,  Supt,  Puh.  Inst, 

P.  S. — Inasmuch  as  this  opinion  differs  somewhat  from  a  former  ruling  of 
this  Department  on  the  same  subject,  it  is  recommended  that  all  teachers  now 
in  service  who  are  affected  by  it,  be  given  a  reasonable  time  in  which  to  make 
pnparations  for  the  examination.  J.  H.  S. 


MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 
TION FOR  DECEMBER,  1879.   , 


Writing — i.  What  should  be  the  position  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers 
while  writing?  10. 

2.  What  do  you  consider  the  most  important  characteristic  of  good  writing? 

10. 

3.  Write  all  the  small  letters  which  are  more  than  one  space  in  height    10. 

4.  Write  ten  short  words,  beginning  each  with  a  different  capital  letter.    10. 

5.  Draw  a  ruled  diagram,  showing  all  the  spaces  needed  by  any  small 
letter.  10. 

Let  the  penmanship  of  the  candidate  as  shown  In  the  answers  to  the  above  questions 
be  marked  from  1  to  00  aooording  to  the  jadgment  of  the  Superintendent 

Orthography. — i.  In  what  do  accent  and  emphasis  differ?    In  what  are 
they  alike  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  (a)  How  many  sounds  may  v  be  used  to  represent?    (b)  Write  a  word 
to  illustrate  each.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  (a)  Write  the  plural  form  of  each  of  the  following  words,    (b)  Give  the 
role  for  spelling  in  each  case:     Mercy  ;  colloquy;  attorney;  key ;  fly, 

5  pts.,  2  each. 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  following  abbreviations  ?  Messrs.;  pp.;  Fs,; 
Pxi,;  obt,  5  pts.,  2  each. 

5.  (a)  Into  what  classes  may  consonants  be  divided  ?    (b)  What  is  the  basis 
of  your  classification  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

.  Spell  correctly  the  following  words :    Fossil;  gatnmut;  vickar;  terrace; 
syphon;  alien  ;  ponyard ;  genuine;  pavillion;  atricknine.      10  pts.,  5  each. 
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READING. 

"'Not  far  advanced  was  morning  day, 
When  Mannion  did  his  troops  array 

To  Surrey  s  camp  to  ride ; 
He  had  safe  conduct  for  his  band, 
Beneath  the  royal  seal  and  hand, 

And  Douglas  gave  a  guide/' 


1.  (a)  Who  was  the  author  of  the  poem  from  which  the  above  quotatioa 
was  made?    (b)  When  did  he  live?    (c)  What  else  did  he  write? 

a=a4;  b=3;  c-j. 
2«  Express  the  thoughts  of  this  quotation  in  your  own  language.  la 

3.  Define  array ^  safe  conduct^  seal^  hand^  gave  a  guide^  as  used  in  this  qoo* 
tation.  5  pts.,  a  eadi. 

4.  Indicate  the  elementary  sounds  in  the  following  words,  using  such  disr 
critical  marks  as  are  necessary :   Beneath;  adieu;  sovereign's;  grasp;  eesUi. 

5  pts^  2  eack. 

5.  Give  two  reasons  for  calling  this  quotation  poetry  rather  than  prose. 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

Let  the  candidate  read  a  selection  at  tlffht,  upon  which  he  ihall  be  nuurked  accocdiap 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent,  from  z  to  50. 

Arithmetic. — i.  (a)  Should  the  number  84,641,201,  be  read  "Eighty  four 
million,  six  hundred  forty  one  thousand,  two  hundred  one,"  or  eighty  foar 
millions,  six  hundred  forty  one  thousands,  two  hundred  one?  (b)  Define  the 
L'  C  M.  of  two  or  more  numbers,  (c)  The  G.  C  D.  of  two  or  more  num- 
bers, a— 4;  b-s3  c—3. 

2.  If  ^  of  f  of  the  distance  to  a  certain  place  is  84  miles,  what  is  the  whole 
distance  ?  Proc.  5,  ans.  5. 

3.  If  four  men  can  build  80  rods  of  fence  in  6  days,  how  many  rods  caa  xo 
men  build  in  5  days?    By  analysis.  Anal.  5^  ans.  5. 

4.  Make  a  diagram  of  a  section  of  land,  illustrating  the  following  things  and 
indicating  the  number  of  acres  in  each  part  (a)  The  north  half  of  section  1. 
(b)  The  S.  E.  J  of  section  i.     (c)  The  N.  W.  J  of  the  S.  W.  J  of  section  i. 

3  pL,  4  off  for  each  omitted. 

5.  If  by  selling  land  at  ^150  ap  acre  I  lose  25  per  cent.,  for  how  much  must 
I  sell  it  to  gain  40  per  cent.  ?  Proc.  5 ;  ana.  5. 

6.  What  is  the  bank  discount  on  a  note  of  ^675  for  90  days  at  8  per  cent 
per  annum  ?    What  are  the  proceeds  ?         Proc  4 ;  discount,  3 ;  proceeds^  3. 

7.  At  6  per  cent  per  annum,  in  what  time  will  the  interest  on  ^2400  equal 
^6?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

8.  Reduce  4  quintals  to  grams.  Proc  5  ;  ans.  5. 

9.  A  river,  80  yards  wide,  passes  by  a  fort,  the  waUs  of  which  are  60  yd. 
high ;  what  is  the  distance  from  the  top  of  the  wall  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river  ?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  $. 

la  What  will  it  cost  to  plaster  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  a  room  40  ft  long, 
25  ft.  wide,  and  12  ft.  high,  at  15  cts.  per  square  yard?  Proc  5 ;  ans.  5. 
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GRAMMAR, 

(i)  God  bless  the  man  who  first  inTented  sleep, 

(2)  So  Sancho  Pftnza  said  and  so  say  I : 

(3)  And  bless  him,  also^  that  he  didn't  keep 
•  (4)  Hi»  great  discoTery  to  himselfl  nor  try 

(5)  To  make  it — as  the  lucky  fellow  might — 

(6)  A  close  monopoly  by  patent  right. 

1.  Orer  each  word  in  the  first  line  write  the  part  of  speech  to  which  it  be- 
longs, la 

s.  Analjrze  the  first  line.  lo. 

3.  Parse  wh9  in  the  first  line.  10. 

4.  Write  the  simple  verbs  of  the  above  in  one  column  and  the  compound  in 
another.  10. 

5.  The  wall  is  four  foot  high ;   I  measured  it  with  a  two  foot  rule- 
Correct  la 

6.  What  is  a  participle?    Why  so  called?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

7.  Mary,  tell  John  to  bring  me  his  book.    Parse  the  two  objects  ^  ttU, 

2  pt8.y  5  ^ch. 

8.  Correct  At  the  North  and  South  poles  the  latitude  is  90^.  10. 

9.  Parse  90**.  la 
lo.  Name  a  masculine  noun  and  its  corresponding  feminine  j  a  masculine 

noun  which  has  no  corresponding  feminine,  tod  a  feminine  noun  which  has 
no  corresponding  masculine.  3  off  for  each  error. 

Geography. — i.  Which  is  the  longer,  the  equatorial  diameter  of  the  earth, 
or  the  polar?    Why  ?  3  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  How  many  constant  motions  of  the   earth   are  there?    Name  them. 
What  effect  on  the  shape  of  the  earth  has  one  of  these  motions  ? 

3  P*».,  3,  3i  4. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  continent  and  an  island  ?    Name  the 
different  forms  which  the  coast  line  of  a  continent  assumes.        2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Into  what  five  classes,  as  regards  civilization,  may  mankind  be  divided? 

5  pts.,  %  each. 

5.  What  is  the  difference,  as  regards  their  lakes,  between  the  the  great  plains 
of  Asia,  and  those  of  N.  America  and  Africa  ?    Why  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  Which  of  the  United  States  are  most  largely  engaged  in  fisheries  ^ 
Why?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

y.  What  three  lakes  form  Michigan  into  two  peninsulas  ? 

3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  omission 

8.  What  isthmus  joins  Africa  to  the  northern  part  of  the  hemisphere? 
What  narrow  strait  separates  it  from  the  same?  2  pts.,  5  each 

9.  Why  are  there  no  important  rivers  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America  7 
What  three  great  river  systems  drain  the  easteriiiside  of  Africa  ? 

4  pts.,  3  off  for  each  omission 
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la  FiU  the 

1  following  blanks : 

lo  pts.,  I  each. 

Country. 
SwHurliid. 
Brazil. 

Capital. 

Metropolis. 

Mountains. 

Lake. 

River. 

History. — i.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  early  mound-builders.  lo. 

2.  What  portion  of  the  N.  A.  Continent  was  first  discovered  by  Euro- 
peans? 10. 

3.  (a)  Who  first  discovered  the  Mississippi  rinrer?  (b)  Where  was  the 
discoverer  buried ?  ^^^\  b»6. 

4.  (a)  Who  was  Champhun?  and  (b)  What  portions  of  the  U.  S.  did  he 
explore?  •^"S;  bss5. 

5.  Give  a  sketch  of  John  Eliot  la 

6.  What  was  the  Salem  Witchcraft  ?  10. 

7.  What  was  the  Boston  Massacre,  1770?  \  la 

8.  (a)  By  whom  was  the  first  motion  made  in  Congress-  for  a  Declaration  of 
Independence?    (b)  By  whom  was  the  Declaration  written?       A"»7y  bsB3, 

9.  (a)  When  was  the  seat  of  government  removed  to  Washington?  (b)  Who 
was  then  President?  a»^;  h»6. 

10.  How  many  States  in  the  Union  when  Indiana  was  admitted?  la 

Physiology. — i.  Why  are  the  bones  of  adults  more  easily  broken  than 
those  of  children?  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  ends  of  the  long  bones 
being  spongy  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  What  is  the  use  of  ligaments  ?  10. 

3.  How  many  orifices  has  the  stomach?  Name  them.  What  is  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  lower  orifice?  3  pts.,  3i  3»  4. 

4.  What  organ  secretes  the  gastric  juice?  What  rule  should  be  observed  at 
meals  as  to  the  use  of  drinks  ?    Why  ?  3.  pt8.»  3,  3, 4 

5.  Give  two  reasons  why  food  should  be  thoroughly  masticated. 

2  pts.,  5  eadu 

6.  What  is  the  function  of  the  lacteals  ?  la 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  blood  carried  by  the  Aorta  and  that 
carried  by  the  Pulmonary  Artery  ?  la 

8.  Give  two  offices  of  respiration.  How  does  breathing  in  an  impure  air 
affect  these  functions  ?  3  pts,,  3,  3,  4, 

9.  Name  the  layers  of  the  skin,  and  give  the  function  of  each  layer. 

4Pton2,2,  3,3. 
10.  How  is  proper  breathing  conducive  to  heakh  ?  10. 

'  Theory  and  Practice. — i.  Why  should  the  teacher  have  well  matured 
plans  before  opening  the  school  ?  20. 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  of  written  examinations  ?  20. 

3.  Why  should  primary  instruction  be  more  largely  oral  than  higher  instruc- 
tion? 2a 

4.  Why  should  a  teacher  never  apply  degrading  epithets  to  a  pupil?       20. 

5.  Describe  your  method  %{  giving  a  lesson  in  reading  to  a  dass^  using  a 
second  reader  ?  20 
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ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  PUBLISHED 

JANUARY. 

Orthography. — i.  (a)  A  mate  is  an  element  of  speech  which  is  formed 
by  a  close  contact  of  the  organs  employed ;  so  close  as  to  prevent  any  passage 
of  the  breath  while  these  organs  are  in  contact.  A  liqnid  is  an  element  which 
has  a  smooth,  flowing  sound,  the  contact  of  the  organs  being  so  open  as  to 
pemiit  a  comparatiyely  free  passage  of  the  breath,  but  not  so  fiee  as  in  the  case 
of  vowels,    (b)   7*  is  a  mnte ;  /  is  a  liquid. 

2.  Accent  b  a  stress  of  voice  laid  upon  a  syllable  of  a  word,  sufficient  to 
distinguish  it  from  other  syllables  in  the  same  word. 

3.  (a)  G  has  two  sounds,  viz.,  a  hmrd  and  a  soft  sound,  (b)  It  has  the 
hard  sound  in  go  and  ghost;  it  has  the  soft  sound  in  gem  and  rage, 

4.  The  sounds  in  'Fayette'  are  the  sounds  of  f^  of  long  a,  of  short  e^  and 
of  /.  In  Uege  they  are  /,  long  ^,  and  g  soft.  In  neighbor  they  are  m,  long  tf, 
^1  broad  a,  and  r.  In  leisure  they  are  /,  long  ^,  th^  short  oo^  and  r.  In 
heifer^  they  are  h^  short  /,/,  short  m,  and  r, 

5.  F-a-e-t,  I*e-g,  n-a-b-o-r,  1-e-zh-oo-r,  h-e-f-u-r. 

Reading. 

*<  But  the, sound  of  the  church-going  bell 
Those  valleys  and  rocks  never  heard, 
Never  sighed  at  the  sound  of  a  knell,  ^' 

Nor  smiled  when  a  Sabbath  appeared.'' 

1.  (a)  ^ Those  valleys  and  rocks"  is  the  subject,  (b)  By  making  (i)  a 
slight  pause  after  *'bell; "  (3)  a  slight  change  in  the  pitch,  reading  the  subject 
on  a  little  lower  key  than  the  first  time ;  (3)  by  giving  a  suspension  of  the  voice 
in  "bell,'*  and  the  falling  inflection  on  "  heard." 

2.  The  recurrence  of  the  sound  of  s.  The  name  of  the  figure  is  Allitera- 
tion. 

3.  «•  Caiurch-going  bell,"  "never  heard,"  "sighed,"  "knell,"  *' smiled,'' 
and  »  Sabbath." 

4.  (a)  I  can  not  see  that  any  distinctive  "  moral  feeling "  is  expressed  in 
these  lines.  The  poet  is  describing  some  wild  place,  and  makes  his  picture 
more  vivid  by  suggesting  in  the  absence  of  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell, 
the  absence  of  all  civilization,  (b)  The  prevailing  tone  of  voice  should  be 
the  pure  tone. 

5.  (i)'  A  good  reader  will  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the 
tuthor,  and  will  express  this  clearly ;  (3)  his  articulation  will  be  distinct  and 
Batoral;  (3)  there  will  be  a  proper  correspondence  between  the  thought  and 
sentiment,  and  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  they  are  uttered. 

AKiTHicma~>i.  (a)  Write  the  subtrahend  so  as  to  place  the  figures  rep- 
resenting the  corresponding  kind  and  order  of  units  directly  under  the  same 
kind  and  order  in  the  minuend,  (b)  Begin  at  the  kind  or  order  on  the  right 
hand.  If  the  number  in  any  kind  or  order  of  the  subtrahend  is  less  than  the 
ranber  in  the  corresponding  kind  or  order  of  the  minuend,  place  their  difier- 
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ence  in  the  answer  under  its  kind  and  order,  (c)  If  the  number  in  any  land 
•or  order  of  the  subtrahend  is  greater  than  the  number  in  the  oorrespondiaf^ 
kind  or  order  of  the  minuend,  then  add  to  the  number  in  the  minuend  tke 
number  of  units  necessary  to  make  one  unit  of  the  next  higher  kind  or  order; 
find  the  di£ference  between  this  sum  and  the  number  of  the  same  kiikd  or  order 
in  the  minuend,  and  place  this  difference  in  the  answer;  having  done  whid^ 
add  one  to  the  next  higher  order  in  the  subtrahend  ahd  proceed  as  before  with 
all  the  kinds  or  orders.  The  result  obtained  will  be  the  difference  between 
the  numbers. 

2.  24Xi8X^=No.  cu.  ft.  in  the  cellar. 

24X18X8 

c=No.  cu.  yd.  in  the  cellar. 

^2X24X18X8 
=1256,  the  cost  of  digging  the  cellar. 

3X9 

3.  A  decimal  fraction  is  a  fraction  whose  denominator,  understood,  is  sooie 

power  of  ten. 

14-f  of  the  number==40. 
"^  of  the  number=r40. 
\  of  the  number=r^  of  40=4. 
I  or  the  number=4X7=28. 
.  * .  the  numbersa28. 

4.  8  mi. :  60  mi. : :  3  hr. :  (?) 

3  hr.X^o  m. 
=22}  hr. 

8 

5.  A  ;^  1 00  bond  at  4}  per  cent,  will  yield  I4.50  interest  in  gold.    Wkea 
gold  is  105,  ^^4.50  in  gold  equal  54.50X1  •05=l4-725  in  currency. 

B.  5108  in  currency=B.  100  per  cent. 

A.  A. 

D.  D. 

P.  ^725  in  currency=R. ? 

R.=ioo  per  ccnt,X4*72S 

=4t  P*^  cifxX,    Ans. 

108 

6.  PXRXT=Int. 

Int. 

.•.R= 

PXT 

48  4 

R= = — ^=4  per  cent. 

600X2     100 
The  amount  is  the  sum  of  the  base  and  per  centage. 

7.  From  Apr.  20^  1870,  to  Aug.  25,  1870^  is  4  mo.  5  da. 

4  mo.  5  da.  taken  from  6  mo.  leaves  I  mo.  25  da. 

I  mo.  25  da.=55  da.    55  da.4-3  da.  of  grace=58  da. 

#10X58X240  .  .   «  , 
=13.87,  discount.    I240— l3.87-sl236.13  proceeds. 

100X360 
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8.    Since  }  of  lime  past  noon=)  of  lime  to  midnight. 
\  of  time  past  nooii=^  of  time  to  midnight 
:      I  or  time  past  noon=}  of  time  to  midnight. 
Once  the  time  to  midnight-^}  the  time  to  midnight=i2  hoars. 
.  - .  I  the  time  to  midnightr=i2  hr.,  time  from  noon  to  midnight. 
Since  f  time  to  midnight=i2  hours, 

\  time  to  midnights}  of  12  hr.=3  hours,  the  time  past  nooa. 
B 


45 
A 


rC  (45*+6o')}=75,  the  length  in  feet  of  B  C. 


60 
4^-|.6o-{-75=i8o  ft.  the  perimeter  of  triangle. 
i8o-i-3=6o=No.  yd.  in  perimeter  of  triangle. 
40  cts.X^=|24,  cost  of  the  fence. 
ID.    25  ft.X4=ioo  ft.»  ^'^  perimeter  of  base. 

looX  V='°^^»  ^°'  *4'  ^*  ^°  ^*^^  ®^  ^^  pyramid. 
25 '=625,  No.  sq.  ft.  in  base  of  the  pyramid. 
1000  sq.  ft.-f-625  sq.  fc»i625  sq.  ft.,  entire  surface. 

{(20)»-(V)«}*'-i5.6+, 

.  * .  The  perpendicular  height  is  15.6-fft 

GEOGRAPHY. — I.  Geography  is  a  description  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
and  its  productions,  and  of  its^countries  and  their  inhabitants.  The  word  is 
derived  from  two  Greek  works,  ge,  the  earth,  and  grapho,  I  write;  and  means 
a  writing  about  the  earth. 

2.  The  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  Sea. 

3.  To  the  Caucasian  branch  of  the  Aryan  race. 

4.  First,  by  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ; 
second,  by  the  great  lakes,  Welland  canal,  and  St.  Lawrence  river;  third,  by 
the  great  lakes,  Erie  canal  from  BbfTalo,  and  the  Hudson  river. 

5.  Columbus,  Ohio;  Indianapolis,  Indiana ;  Springfield,  Illinois ;  Lansing, 
Michigan,  and  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

6.  In  the  Pacific.    In  the  Pacific. 

7.  Breadstufib,  provisions,  catton,  petroleum,  tobacco. 

8.  London  as  noted  is  being  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  dty,  the  great 
ooomerdal  centre  and  clearance  house  of  the  world.  Paris  is  the  largest  city 
OB  the  European  continent ;  possesses  many  magnificent  public  buildings,  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  and  collections  of  paintings  and  sculpture ;  and  is  the 
great  centre  of  fashion.     Belfast  is  the  commercial  metropolis  of  Ireland,  and 

I  is  especially  noted  for  its  linen  manufactures  and  beautiful  suburbs.  Venice 
derives  its  great  interest  from  its  former  maritime  importance,  and  its  being 
I  huilt  upon  numerous  islands,  canals  and  inlets  of  the  sea  constituting  a  ma- 
I  jority  of  its  highways.  Rome  was  the  mistress  of  the  world,  the  great  city  of 
Ustory ;  it  is,  as  the  residence  of  the  Pope,  and  the  capital  of  consolidated 
Italy,  the  site  of  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican,  with  its  magnificent  views,  paint- 
ings, sculptures,  and  public  buildings,  to-day  the^most  interesting  city  of  the 
world. 
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9.    Patagonia.    Rhode  Island. 

10.  On  account  of  its  brilliantly  green  grass  and  vegetation.  The  isUnd  is- 
constantly  surrounded  with  the  warm  waters  carried  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  and 
as  constantly  moistened  by  the  warm  rains  that  fall  on  it 

Thkory  and  Practice. — i.  A  recitation  should  test  the  pupil's  under- 
standing more  than  his  memory:  (a)  to  secure  proper  stud)-— the  compreheiK 
sion  of  knowledge  before  memorizing  its  verbal  expression ;  and  (b)  to  traiik 
the  understanding  and  reasoning  powers,  which  is  more  important  than  the 
cultivation  of  the  memory.  The  character  of  the  recitation  largely  determine! 
the  character  of  the  pupil's  study.  If  the  recitation  demands  the  repetitton  of 
words,  the  pupil  will  memorize ;  if  it  tests  the  understanding,  the  pupil  will 
try  to  comprehend — will  think.  The  proper  cultivation  of  the  memory  shonld,. 
however,  receive  due  attention. 

a.  A  teacher  may  use  a  text-book  in  conducting  a  recitation,  which  is  based 
on  the  text  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  a  reference  to  it  necessary.  This  is 
often  true  in  teaching  language,  including  reading,  translation,  and  parsing 
and  analysis ;  also  in  assigning  problems  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  etc.  In  coik 
ducting  such  recitations,  the  text  must  often  be  before  the  eye,  or  be  commit- 
ted to  memory.  A  text-book  should  not  be  used  where  a  thorough  under- 
standing and  a  preparation  of  the  lesson  make  such  use  unnecessary.  The 
use  of  the  book  in  conducting  recitations  in  ph3rsiology,  history  and  geography, 
is  evidence  of  a  bad  habit  or  inadequate  preparation.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  less  the  text-book  is  used  before  the  class,  the  higher  will  be  the 
teacher's  success. 

3.  Practical  composition  should  be  taught  before  technical  grammar; 
(a)  because  the  ability  to  use  language  correctly  is  of  more  practical  import- 
ance than  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  its  principles;  and  (b)  because  tlus 
ability  can  best  be  acquired  by  training  and  practice  in  the  use  of  language. 
The'art  of  language  is  not  acquired  through  the  science,  but  the  science  is 
easily  acquired  when  the  art  is  mastered.  Composition  is  the  natural  road  t» 
technical  grammar. 

4.  Ridicule  is  a  dangerous  corrective,  and  the  teacher  who  resorts  to  it  wiS,. 
in  almost  every  instance,  do  harm.  It  is  almost  sure  to  wound  the  pupil's 
feelings  and  alienate  him.  A  blow  is  not  as  likely  to  make  an  enemy  as  a  cat- 
ting ridicule.  It  may  be  used  effectively  to  silence  an  opinionated,  ill-man- 
nered pupil,  whose  noisy  conceit  will  yield  to  no  other  treatment  Even  under 
such  circumstances,  it  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  bitterness.  Teachers 
who  resort  to  ridicule,  generally  ought  to  take  their  own  medicine. 

5.  The  teacher  should  strive  to  cultivate  in  his  pupils  charity,  integrity^ 
honesty,  purity,  temperance,  self-respect,  manliness,  and  whatever  else  makes 
human  life  beautiful  and  good.  The  first  condition  in  such  training  is  for  the 
teacher  to  be  what  he  would  have  his  pupils  become. 

Physiology. — 1.  The  humerus  is  the  long  bone  of  the  arm,  extending 
from  the  elbow  to  the  shoulder;  the  femur  extends  from  the  knee  to  the  hip» 
and  is  the  longest  bone  in  the  body;  the  fibula  is  the  outer  of  the  two  bones 
which  extend  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee;  the  scapula,  or  shoulder-blade,  is 
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situated  on  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  chest ;  the  patella,  or  knee-cap,  i 
placed  on  the  anterior  lower  part  of  the  femur,  and  covers  the  articulation  of 
the  femur  and  the  tibia. 

2.  A  tendon  is  a  fibrous  cord  by  which  a  muscle  is  attached  to  a  bone, 
to  convey  the  contractile  power  of  the  former  to  the  latter. 

3.  The  chief  function  of  the  liver  is  to  secrete  bile  to  aid  in  the  process  of 
digestion.  It  also  forms  sugar,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  blood-vessels  and 
carried  into  the  circulation. 

4.  Giyme  is  a  grayish  homogeneous  pulp,  formed  from  food  in  the  stom- 
ach, chiefly  by  the  action  of  the  gastric-juice. 

5.  Oxygen  is  taken  into  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  to  purify  the  blood  and 
produce  animal  heat. 

6.  The  larynx  is  the  upper  part  of  the  wind-pipe,  and  has  the  general  form 
of  a  cone,  with  its  base  towards  the  mouth. 

7.  The  spinal  cord  connects  the  nerves  of  the  body  with  the  brain,  and, 
when  it  is  injured,  this  connection  is  severed  or  impaired,  and  the  nervous  fluid 
or  energy  can  not  flow  through  the  motor  nerves  to  the  muscles  which  -move 
the  lower  extremities. 

8.  The  veins  carry  blood  io  the  heart,  and  the  arteries  carry  blood  Jrom 
the  heart.  The  systemic  veins  and  the  pulmonic  arteries  contain  impure  blood, 
and  the  systemic  arteries  and  the  pulmonic  veins  contain  pure  blood. 

9.  The  three  humors  of  the  eye  are  the  aqueous,  the  crystalline,  and  the 
vitreous.  Their  uses  are  to  give  the  requisite  form  and  structure  to  the  eye  to 
refract  the  rays  of  light  in  sr.ck  a  manner  as  to  form  a  perfect  image  on  the 
retina. 

10.  The  sensation  of  sound  is  produced  by  vibrations  communicated  to  the 
optic  nerve,  which  produces  a  sensation  in  sensorium,  and  through  this  the 
mind  perceives  what  is  called  "the  sensation  of  sound."  Sound  is  a  percept 
of  the  soul. 

History. — i.  Washington's  first  Cabinet  consisted  of  Thos.  Jefferson, 
Secretary  of  State ;  Alex.  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Henry  Knox, 
Secretary  of  War;  Samuel  Osgood,  Postmaster  General;  Edmund  Randolph, 
Attorney  General.    John  Jay  was  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. , 

2.  "Citizen"  Edward  Charles  Genet  (or  Genest — ^pronounced  ZA^A^naj/j, 
was  sent  by  the  French  Republic  as  ambassador  to  this  country  in  1792.  He 
was  a  mischief-maker.  At  first  received  with  enthusiasm,  he  sought  to  involve 
thb  country  in  another  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  denounced  Washington  for 
not  favoring  his  schemes.  At  Washington's  request,  he  was  recalled  by  the 
French  government,  but  remained  in  the  United  States  until  his  death  in  1834. 

3.  In  1807  an  act  called  the  ^  Embargo  "  was  passed  by  Congress,  upon 
recommendation  of  President  Jefferson,  which  prohibited  American  vesseb 
from  sailing  from  foreign  ports,  and  foreign  vessels  from  taking  cargoes  from 
American  ports,  and  requiring  all  coasting  vesseb  to  land^their  cargoes  in  the 
United  States.  The  act  destroyed  for  a  time  American  commerce,  and  even 
threatened  the  continuance  of  the  Union. 

4.  William  Henry  Harrison  was  bom  in  Virginia,  1773 ;  was  educated  at 
Hampden-Sidney  College;  entered  the  army  in  1891 ;  was  Gen.  Wayne's  aide 
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in  the  Indian  war,  1 79 1,  and  became  a  Captain  in  1794;  was  a  delegate  is 
Congress,  for  the  Northwest  Territoiy,  1799;  Governor  of  the  Territory  of 
Indiana  from  iSoi  to  181 3 — daring  which  time,  in  181 1,  he  defeated  the  In- 
dians at  Tippecanoe.  He  became  a  Major-General  in  the*  regular  army  in 
181 3,  and  in  that  year  won  the  battle  of  the  Thames.  After  this  came  his 
political  career,  from  181 7  to  his  death  in  1 841. 

5.  In  1832  the  tariff  legislation  by  Congress  proved  very  obnoxions  to 
many  parts  of  the  South,  especially  to  South  Carolina.  That  State,  in  No- 
vember of  the  year  named,  held  a  State  Convention ,  in  which  it  was  formally 
declared  that  the  tarifi&  of  1828  and  1832  were  '*null,  void,  and  no  law,  nor 
binding  upon  South  Carolina,  her  officers  and  citizens."  This  ordinance  of 
nullification  was  to  take  effect  February  I,  1833,  but  before  that  date  the  ex- 
citement was  substantially  over. 

6.  In  1842  a  treaty  was  negotiated  by  Daniel  Webster,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  Lord  Ashburton,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  finally  settling 
the  boundary  between  this  country  and  New  Brunswick. 

7.  ^  In  1850,  in  an  attempt  to  settle  the  controversy  about  slavery,  Mr.  day 
introduced  into  Congress  his  compromise  proposition,  called  the  "  Omnibus 
Bill,"  which  included  seven  points:  (i)  the  admission  of  any  new  Slates 
properly  formed  from  Texas ;  (2)  the  admission  of  California ;  (3)  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  with  "squatter  sovereignty;" 
(4)  the  passage  of  the  last  two  measures  in  one  bill;  (5)  the  payment  of  a 
money  indemnity  to  Texas;  (6)  a  more  rigid  Fugitive  Slave  Law;  (7)  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  but  not  of  slavery,  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
(See  Johnston's  History  of  American  Politics.) 

8.  The  aim  of  the  "  Peace  Conference,"  composed  of  delegates  from  the 
several  States,  held  in  Washington,  February  1861,  ^as  to  settle  the  national 
difficulties  by  the  adoption  of  several  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  which 
the  Conference  prepared  and  recommended  to  Congress.  The  recommenda- 
tions were  rejected.  (See  McPherson's  Documentary  History  of  the  Rebel- 
lion.) 

9.  The  Battle  of  Lexington,  in  which  was  spilled*  the  first  blood  of  the 
Revolution,  was  fought  April  19,  1775,  ^^^^  ^^  riotous  attack  upon  the  Sixth 
Massachusetts  Re^ment,  in  Baltimore,  in  which  was  spilled  the  first  blood  of 
the  civil  war,  was  on  April  19,  1 861. 

Grammar. — i.  Common  nouns  are  spelled  with  an  initial  capital  when  used 
as  the  first  words  of  a  sentence,  of  a  line  of  poetry,  or  in  a  caption  or  title. 

2.  Parts  of  speech  are  the  several  classes  into  which  words  are  divided  ac- 
cording to  their  use.  The  parts  of  speech  are  noun,  pronoun,  adjective,  vert), 
adverb,  preposition,  conjunction,  and  interjection. 

3.  Oxen,  children,  strata  or  stratums,  dies  or  dice,  pennies  or  pence,  footmen, 
caigos,  sta&  or  staves,  radii  or  radiuses,  axes. 

4.  A  personal  pronoun  is  one  used  to  represent  a  name  and  indicate  its 
person.  A  relative  pronoun  is  one  used  to  represent  a  noun  and  connect  with 
it  a  dependent  proposition.  An  interrogative  pronoun  is  one  used  to  represent 
a  noun  and  to  ask  a  question.  An  adjective  pronoun  is  one  used  to  represent 
a  noun  and  to  define  or  restrict  its  meaning.  • 
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5.  The  Rhine  is  more  beautifuT  than  the  Rhone,  but  the  latter  is  the 
longer. 

6.  The  passive  yoice  is  formed  by  annexing  the  past  participle  of  the  verb 
to  the  several  forms  of  the  verb  to  be;  while  the  active  voice,  common  form, 
is  ooDJngated  withont  the  forms  of  the  verb  to  he.  The  active  voice  represents 
the  subject  as  acting  upon  some  object;  the  passive  voice  represents  the  sub- 
ject as  being  acted  upon. 

7.  I  had  mng 
thon  hadst  rang 
he  had  rung 
we  had  mng 
you  had  rung 
they  had  rung. 

8.  As  printed  the  sentence  requires  no  correction. 

9.  This  is  a  complex,  declarative  sentence.  >  Principal  clause,  There  is  an 
odious  spirit  in  many  persons;  first  dependent  clause.  Who  are  better  pleased 
to  detect  a  fauit;  second  dependent  clause,  (They  are  pleased)  to  commend  a 
virtue*  The  subject  of  the  principal  clause  is  spirit,  modified  by  the  adject- 
ives an  and  odious.  The  predicate  is,  is  in  many  persons,  of  which  is  is  the 
copula  and  in  many  persons  the  attribute — a  phrase  of  which  in  is  the  prepo- 
sition, persons  the  object,  modified  by  the  adjective  many  and  by  the  first 
dependent  clause.  The  principal  clause  is  introduced  by  the  expletive  there* 
In  the  first  dependent  clause  who  is  the  subject,  and  connects  its  clause  to  the 
Wfmn  persons ;  are  pleased  is  the  predicate,  modified  by  the  adverb  better  and 
the  Ibfinitive  to  detect^  which  has  for  its  object  y^//,  modified  by  the  adjective 
«.  The  second  dependent  clause  ts  analyzed  like  the  first,  and  connected  to 
the  adverb  better  by  the  conjunction  than, 

10.  Who  is  a  relative  pronoun  third,  plural,  common,  nominative,  subject 
of  the  verb  ctre  pleased,  and  connects  the  sentence  of  which  it  is  the  subject  to 
its  antecedent  persons.     Inhere  is  an  expletive  used  to  introduce  the  sentence. 


Quny. — Why  is  the  snn  said  to  be  ^  fast "  or  ''slow"  ?  A  concise  answer 
is  desired. 

Richard  Proctor,  of  London,  the  noted  Astronomer,  is  to  give  a  course  of 
six  lectnrts  at  the  State  University,  beginning  February  6th. 

Antiodi  College,  at  Yellow  Springs,  O.,  has  connected  vrith  it  a  *'  Normal 

Department^"  which  is  practically  free,  the  tnition  and  incidentals  amounting 
lo  bB)  55  for  a  term  of  la  weeks. 

The  Southern  Indiana  Teachers'  Association  will  meet  in  Bloomington, 
Harch  17,  iS,  19,  1880.  A  good  programme  is  promised  and  a  good  attend- 
ance is  deiircd.  One  session  will  bo  set  apart  for  the  special  consideration  of 
the  needs  of  the  district  schools. 
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The  Brookston  Academy,  under  t)ie  control  of  A.  H.  Elwood,  is  doing  ex- 
cellent work,  and  is  more  largely  attended  than  ever  before. 

The  Monticello  schools,  under  J.  G.  Royer,  are  prospering.  A  large  nnoi- 
ber  of  teachers  are  expected  to  join  the  normal  class  in  the  spring. 

The  Trafalgar  schools,  under  the  charge  of  J.  M.  Roseberry  and  (\  Hodgin, 
is  becoming  so  popular  in  the  new  house  that  already  more  room  is  needed. 

St.  Joseph  County. — ^The  schools  of  this  county  are  reported  in  excellent 
condition  and  constantly  im^oving  under  the  superinteadency  of  Calvin 
Moon. 

The  Vermillion  County  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  a  meeting  at  New- 
port, February  13  and  14.  A  good  prc^pramme  is  presented,  and  a  large  at- 
teadance  is  requested  and  expected.    H.  H.  Conley  is  county  superintendent 

The  Ligonier  schools,  under  the  management  of  D.  D.  Luke,  are  doing 
well.  The  questions  submitted  to  the  Senior  class  at  the  final  examination  in 
Geometry  indicate  a  high  standard,  and  the  result  shows  good  work  on  the 
part  of  both  students  and  teacher. 

Hancock  County. — The  **  Course  of  Study  *'  for  Hancock  county,  the 
suggestions  of  the  county  superintendent,  Aaron  Pope,  together  with  his  ad- 
dress, and  the  tabular  statement  showing  the  length  of  time  the  schools  of  each 
township  continue,  altogether  make  a  valuable  circular. 

Elkhart  County. — A  "  circular  of  information  "  sent  out  by  superintend- 
ent Moury,  contains  a  "  Course  of  Study,"  a  "  Daily  Programme,''  "  Rul^  of 
the  County  Board,''  and  some  valuable  suggestions  to  teachers.  The  county 
is  one  of  the  first  in  the  State  in  regard  to  the  organization  and  grading  of  iti 
schools. 

Rush  County. — The  superintendent  of  Rush  county,  J.  B.  Blount,  has 
issued  a  very  neat  pamphlet  containing  his  report  of  the  schools,  embracing 
duties  of  teachers,  institutes,  text-books,  grading,  township  libraries,  care  of 
school  houses  and  grounds,  and  all  the  other  pertinent  topics.  It  gives  the 
enrollment  and  average  attendance  in  each  school.  Rush  county  is  evidendj 
gaining  ground. 

Northern  Indiana  Normal  School.— The  following  extract  from  a  let- 
ter recently  received  from  H.  B.  Brown,  principal  of  N.  Ind.  Normal  School 
at  Valparaiso,  indicates  that  that  school  is  still  on  the  "boom."  He  says: 
^'  We  have  more  thun  1600  students  this  term — 300  more  than  the  correspond- 
ing term  last  year.  We  have  contracted  for  a  new  boarding  house  to  contain 
a  hundred  rooms ;  also  sm  addition  of  four  recitation  roonu." 

•  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  decides  that  when  a  trustee 
has  established  a  school  for  colored  children,  they  can  not  Be  compelled  to 
attend  unless  the  school  is  within  a  convenient  distance  from  their  residences, 
local  circumstances  to  decide  what  is  a  convenient  distance.  When  one  col- 
ored school  has  been  established  in  a  neighborhood  colored  children  are  not 
deprived  of  the  right  to  attend  a  mixed  school  when  the  former  is  beyond  con- 
venient distance. 
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We  eeed  yery  much  a.  few  October  and  November  Joamals  for  1879.  We 
will  extend  the  time  of  any  one  sending  either  or  both  one  month  for  each. 

Can  a  township  trustee,  elected  in  1S76  and  re-elected  in  18781  be  l^^ally 
dected  again  in  1880?  The  Attorney  General  has  decided  this  qnettion  in 
the  negatxTe.  His  dedsioD  and  argument  will  appear  in  the  March  number 
of  the  Journal. 

• 

The  National  Educational  Association  of  Superintendents  will  convene  in 
Wishiagton  Gty,  February  19th.  A  large  meeting  is  desired,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  eyery  State  in  the  Union  will  be  represented.  A  very  attractive  programme 
is  presented.     Headquarters  at  the  Ebbitt  House. 

Bartholomew  County. — Supt.  Wallace  had  visited  ail  hb  schools  onct 
before  Christmas.  He  reports  the  interest  good  and  the  average  attendance 
better  than  usual — being  75  per  cent  of  the  enrollment.  The  bme  spent  in 
visiting  115  rooms  was  37}  days — spending  an  average  of  one  hour  and  ten 
mmates  in  each  room.  An  *'  Educational  Exhibit  of  School  Work  "  was  made 
at  their  county  £sir  last  year.    It  will  be  repeated  the  present  year. 

The  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  was  organized  December  25, 1854, 
consequently  the  association  is  now  25  years  old,  and  it  is  also  evident  that  the 
late  meeting  of  the  association  was  its  25th  annual  meetings  its  first  annual 
sMeting  being  held  one  year  after  its  organization.  The  late  meeting  of  the 
association  was  its  26th  meeting,  but  its  25th  annual  meeting.  These  state- 
ments seem  necessary  in  order  .to  reconcile  some  conflicting  statements  made 
and  published  within  the  last  year  or  two  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

A  paper  on  <*  The  Disadvantages  of  City  Boys,"  by  Rev.  Washington  Glad- 
den, of  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  announced  for  an  early  number  of  St.  Nicholas. 
The  article  is  said  to  be  based  entirely  on  personal  statistics  gathered  from  a 
hundred  prominent  business  men  concerning  their  surroundings,  habits  of  life, 
etc,  during  boyhood.  The  statements  thus  collected  will,  it  is  announced, 
echibit  a  remarkable  showing  of  the  ^  Disadvantages  of  City  Boys/'  and  en- 
force strongly  the  author's  hints  toward  a  succossful  life.  The  paper,  more- 
over, is  addressed  directly  to  the  boys  themselves. 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


TiPPtCANOS  County. — The  Teachers'  Institute  of  this  county  convened  at 
La&yette,  December  22,  1879.  Although  it  was  Christmas  week  and  the 
weather  was  gloomy  and  unpleasant  the  attendance  was  large ;  the  total  en- 
roUmeat  being  180,  of  whom  165  were  teachers.  The  average  attendance  vras 
aboat  14a  Our  instructors  were  Prof.  E.  A.  Angell,  of  the  Alleghany  City, 
K,  Normal  School,  and  Prof.  £.  E.  Smith,  of  Purdue  University.  The  for- 
ncr  discussed  School  Management  and  Language  Lessons,  and  the  latter 
Av«dlQgy  and  Grammar.  On  Monday  evening  Prof.  Angell  lectured  on 
^Comnwa  Sense  ^  and  on  Tuesday  evening  the  teachers  held  a  reunion.    An 
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interesting  part  of  each  day's  programme  was  the  reading  of  township  reports. 
These  reports  embodied  a  brief  history  of  the  schools  of  the  township;  abo 
the  present  condition  and  the  amount  and  yalue  of  apparatus  in  hand.  A 
pleasant  episode  was  the  presentation,  to  onr  worthy  SapL,  W.  H.  Canlkiiis, 
of  an  elegant  gold  watch,  a  testimonial  of  esteem  from  the  teachers  of  the  dty 
and  country.    On  Friday  afternoon  State  Superintendent  Smart  entertained 

us  with  "  Glimpses  of  Europe." 

» • 

Fountain  County. — The  Fountain  county  institute  convened  December 
29,  in  G>vington.  It  was  pronounced  *f  a  decided  success."  The  iBterat 
was  good  throughout  the  entire  session.  The  enrollment  was  about  83,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  about  65.  The  common  branches  were  all  presented 
in  a  practical  way.  A  series  of  lessons  in  English  history,  presented  by 
J.  Warren  McBroom,  superintendent  of  the  Covington  schools,  was  specially 
praised.     A.  M.  fiooe  is  the  county  superintendent. 

La  KB  County. — The  Lake  county  teachers'  institute  met  in  Crown  Point, 
December  29,  1879.    Frank  Cooper  was  appointed  secretary.    Instrudioii 
was  given  during  the  week  as  follows :   G.  W.  Dale,  Elocution ;  W.  H.  Bants, 
Geography,  Arithmetic,  History  and  Zoology;  M.  Bosworth,  Grammar  and 
Composition ;  Supt.  Cheshire,  Spelling  and  Surveying ;  Rev.  T.  H.  Ball,  lec- 
ture on  Geology ;  William  E^wein,  Orthography;  N.  F.  Daum,  *' Teachers 
should  prepare  lessons ; "  A.  A.  Winslow,  Moral  Culture ;   Theresa  Reibly, 
Primary  Reading;    J.  H.  Ball,  Winds;   Frank  Cooper,  Comp.  Proportion; 
Eugene  Farley,  Observations  at  Institutes ;  John  Q.  A.  Sparks,  Select  Read* 
ing;  Miss  Libbie  Allman,  Primary  Work;  EM.  Schell,  Devotional  Exercises 
in  School ;  D.  B.  Stand  iff.  Writing.    Teachers'  social  was  held  on  Monday 
evening*    On  Tuesday  evening  the  distinguished  poet,  Will  Carleton,  lectured 
on  the  ^  Science  of  Home."    On  Wednesday  evening  was  given  a  lecture  on 
**  Conversation,"  by  Prof.  Dale.    On  Thursday  evening  elocutionary  entertain- 
ment, by  Prof.  Dale.    All  these  entertainments  were  well  attended  and  seemed 
to  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  teachers  and  citizens.    The  enrollrnent  was  204, 
the  largest  ever  made  in  the  county.    W.  W.  Cheshire  is  the  superintendent 

Johnson  County. — The  annual  session  of  the  Johnson  county  teachers' 
institute  was  held  at  Franklin,  December  22d  to  26th  inclusive.     Eighty-nine 
teachers  were  enrolled.     W.   T.   Stott,    D.  D.,  of  Franklin   College,  who 
delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  Political  Economy  during  the  session  of  '781 
resumed  this  subject,  as  did   D.  T.  Praigg,  of  Whiteland,    the  subject  of 
Grammar — the  teachers  taking  a  spetial  interest  in  the  first  of  these  subjects, 
E.  P.  Cole,  of  Hopewell,  presented  the  subject  of  Diacritical  Marks ;  J.  C* 
E^Ie,  of  Edinburg,  Arithmetic;  and  Miss  Fannie  McMurray,  of  Franklin^ 
Penmanship.    Other  instructors  who  were  present  and  rendered  efficient  aid« 
were  M.  R.  Barnard,  J.  M.  Olcott  and  W.  A.  Bell  of  Indianapolis,  and  Ged 
P.  Brown  of  the  State  Normal  School.     Public  lectures  were  delivered  by 
W.  A.  Bell  on  "Young  America  and  his  Sister";  by  Prof.  Brown  on  **The 
Relation  of  the  Normal  School  to  the  Common  School,"  and  by  Mr.  Olcod. 
Miss  Alice  Farley,  in  a  sprightly  paper,  considered  the  question,  **  What  shall 
we  do  with  John  ?  "    J.  R.  Ray,  as  editor,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  associate  td- 
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ilon,  prepared  full  accoants  of  each  day's  proceedings,  which  were  published 
in  Tki  Daily  Herald  of  Franklin.  J.  H.  Martin,  county  superintendent,  and 
Wm.  M.  Park,  secretaiy. 

Randolph  CoincTY. — The  Randolph  county  institute  convened  in  Win* 
Chester,  December  29,  1879.  The  county  superintendent,  Mr.  Lesley,  acted 
IS  president,  and  H.  W.  Bowers  was  elected  secretary.  The  instructors  were 
Mr.  Mead,  superintendent  of  the  Union  City  schools;  £.  H.  Butler,  superin- 
tendent of  Winchester  schools ;  J.  A.  Beattie,  president  of  Bedford  College ; 
H.  B.  Brown,  principal  of  the  Valparaiso  Normal  School,  and  J.  H.  Smart, 
SbUe  Superintendent.  Prof.  Beattie  deliyered  three  lectures  on  "'  Education 
and  Citizenship",  <<  Mohammed  and  his  Religion",  and  <<The  Teacher's  need 
and  means  of  Culture."  Prof.  Brown  talked  on  ''School  GoTemment,"  and 
gsTe  instruction  in  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and  Object  Teaching.  State  Supt. 
Smarts  talk,  both  morning  and  afternoon,  was  instructive  and  valuable.  In 
the  evening  he  gave  a  very  interesting  lecture,  entitled  "The  Old  World." 
This  session  of  the  teachers  has  been  the  best  ever  held  in  the  county;  303 
teachers  were  enrolled,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  146.  The  success 
is  mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  county  superintendent.  D.  Lesley,  presi- 
dent, and  H.  W.  Bowers  secretary. 

Rush  County. — The  Rush  county  institute  was  held  in  Rushville,  begin- 
ning December  15th.  It  was  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  county,  and  the 
ponctnality  and  interest  were  never  before  excelled.  Tl^e  instructors  from 
abroad  were  Hon.  J  .H.  Smart,  Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher,  W.  A.  Bell,  Geo.  P.  Brown, 
M.  R.  Barnard,  and  last  but  not  least  the  noted  elocutionist,  Prof.  Rt  bt  Kidd, 
who  was  present  the  entire  week.  With  such  a  corps  of  instructors  success 
was  insured  from  the  start.  J.  B.  Blount,  the  county  superintendent,  deserves 
moch  credit  for  his  excellent  management. 

CuNTON  County.— One  of  the  most  interesting,  practical,  and  enthusiastic 
institutes  ever  held  in  Qinton  county,  commenced  December  29^  1879,  and 
aded  January  2, 1880.  Every  teacher  assisted  in  thus  making  what  we  claim 
for  it.  The  work  consbted  in  regular  instruction,  lectures  and  essays ;  each 
exercise,  except  said  lectures  and  essays,  was  discussed,  the  fros  and  cons  pre- 
leated,  possibilities  answered,  and  such  other  observations  made  as  were  deemed 
▼aloable.  Among  those  who  helped  us  were  Piofs.  Boone,  Neff,  Millspaugh, 
Hopkins,  Staley,  Mrs.  Emma  Mont  McRae,  and  Dr.  White,  of  Purdue.  Total 
CBioIlment  129;  average  attendance  90.  A  large  number  of  citizens  were  in 
oooitant  attendance. 

Steuben  County. — The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  thb  Steuben  county 
teadiers'  institute  was  held  at  Angola,  November  17,  1879.  I"  <l  circular  is- 
ned  previously,  county  superintendent  Cline  informed  the  teachers  that  they 
thonld  "  have  the  benefit  of  normal  instruction^'*  and  that  he  expected  ''the 
hrgest  gathering  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  Steuben  county."  Among  the  more 
prominent  workers  from  abroad  were  Prest.  Geo.  P.  Brown,  of  the  State  Nor- 
aal;  Prest.  H.  B.  Brown,  of  the  N.  I.  N.  S.  &  B.  L ;  Miss  Callie  H.  Vineyard, 
of  Qucago;  SnpL  S.  D,  Crane,  of  La  Grange  county;  Hiram  Hadley,  of  To- 
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ledo,  O.;  aod  A.  C  Shortridge,  of  IndiMupolLi.  SapC  Cnme  leetnRd  <» 
Hond^  evening,  and  the  teachen'  reunion,  which  occurred  >Aer  the  lectm 
■fibrded  id  opportunity  for  the  "lenevring  of  old  acqaunluicei  uid  isxmM\ 
new."  Mils  C^e  H.  Vineyard  gave  >  fine  elocutionary  enteitainmenli  tin 
Alplia  Society  of  Angola  gare  the  belt  literary  estenainmeat  ctcf  given  in  lb 
county.  Ten  enayi  were  read.  The  tubject*  had  been  auigtied  to  the  wriln 
Iqr  the  county  lupenntendenl.  Superiatendent  Cline  wai  the  recipient  ef  : 
gold  watch-guard,  a  token  of  the  high  appreciation  that  the  teachen  ha*c  o 
his  effcKta.  E.  B.  Smith,  Sec.  Inrt. 

Knox  County.-  The  Knox  County  lutitnte  (no  repwt  of  which  wa 
lent  to  the  Jonmal)  wax  large  and  more  regular  than  ever  before.  Th 
cotuily  icboob  are  fuller  than  ever  before,  and  are  generally  in  good  cm 
ditioo.    The  county  superintendent  ii  E,  B.  Milam. 


John  C.  Qkaoey  ia  niperintendeat  of  the  Worthington  ichooli. 

Amelia  Platter,  sereral  year*  Htiatant  in  the  Seymooi  high  ichaol,  ti  Be 
m  ttudent  at  Vattar. 

Ji  Lemon  Schanck  hu  charge  of  the  Raleigh  schools,  and  thej  are  report) 
in  excellent  condition. 

N.  Nowl^,  formerly  profcMor  in  the  State  Normal  School,  is  now  supcri 
tendent  of  ichoob  at  Independence,  Kanwi. 

J.  A.  Winters  ii  principal  of  the  Seymour  high  ichooL  Blaggie  C  Hedric 
a  graduate  of  Ohio  Weslyan  Female  College,  i*  *s«i*t«nt 

Hiia  Jennie  Dean,  who  was  lereral  yean  a  auccetsfnl  and  highly  rejpecl 
teacher  In  the  Seymour  schools,  died  recently  of  consumption. 

State  Sapt.  J.  H.  Smart  wilt  read  a  paper  at  the  national  meeting  of  np 
intendenis  to  be  held  at  Washington  City,  Febmaiy  19th,  on  "  State  Sycte 
of  Education." 

Last  year  J.  Warren  HcBroom's  Christmai  preacM  was  a  w^i — this  year  it  1 

a well  yon  can  guess  in  two  guesses.    The  CoringtiKi  scbocdt  are  gre 

ing  better  all  the  dme. 

Hiram  Hadley,  Indiana  agent  for  D.  Applelon  &  Co.,  has  removed 
headqnarten  frcKn  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Hadley  has  a  boil 
friend*  in  the  Hooaler  State,  and  they  will  be  glad  to  bid  hira  a  hearty  « 
Gome  back  to  the  fidd  of  his  early  labor*. 

W.  H.  Canlkins,  superintendent  of  Tippecanoe  connty,  at  the  dose  of  ' 
count)'  institnte  held  in  the  holidays,  was  the  recipient  of  ■  handsome  ( 
watch,  presented  by  the  teachers  as  a  testimooial  of  regaid  and  of  rccoput 
of  valuable  services  as  inp«intendent  of  the  school). 
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W.  T.  Harris,  who  has  been  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  schools  for  the 
put  twelve  years,  has  notified  the  Board  that  he  will  not  be  a  candidate  for 
rejection  rext  May.  He  has  not  declined  a  re-election,  but  will  not  ask  for 
it  Mr.  Harris,  in  some  regards,  is  the  ablest  school  superintendent  in  the 
United  States— he  has  no  equal  among  them  as  a  metaphysical  thinker  and 
dcse  reasoner.  He  is  editor  of  the  '*  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,"  and 
ootttributes  liberally  to  educational  literature.  He  is  a  grand  man,  and  it  will 
be  a  disgrace  to  the  St.  Louis  School  Board  if  it  does  not  re-elect  him  unani- 
nonsly. 

On  New  Year's  day,  at  Peru,  Ind.,  Prof.  Richard  A.  Edwards,  of  Knox 
College,  Galesbuig,  111.,  was  married  to  Miss  Alice  Shirk,  of  Peru.  Prof. 
Edwards  b  a  son  of  Dr.  Edwards,  who  was  for  many  years  President  of  the 
minois  Normal  School  Miss  Shirk  was  never  a  teacher,  but  is  a  lad{jiDf  good 
edvcatioo  and  of  genuine  worth.  Her  father,  E.  H.  Shirk,  is  highly  respected 
nd  is  rich — ^worth  at  least  three  millions — and  there  are  only  three  heirs. 

Wm.  I.  Marshall,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  gave  the  teachers  attending  the  State 
Aaodation  a  very  instructive  and  a  highly  entertaining  lecture  on  "An  Even- 
^  in  Wonderland,  or  the  National  Park."  No  other  spot  of  ground  on  the 
ibbe  of  equal  area  contains  so  many  natural  curiosities,  and  Prof.  Marshall 
Wring  traveled  through  it,  with  the  aid  of  his  calcium  light  pictures,  makes 
it  lay  reaL  We  were  highly  entertained  and  instructed.  We  understand 
ttit  Prof.  ManhaU  is  soon  to  return  to  Indiana  to  give  this  lecture  at  different 

J.  v.  Coombs,  principal  of  the  Central  Normal  School  at  Ladoga,  has  re- 
iCMly  returned  from  a  protracted  visit  East.  He  spent  several  weeks  in  the 
.Madelphia  School  of  Oratory.  After  leaving  Philadelphia  ^e  visited  Tren- 
lOB,  N.  J.,  New  York  City,  Washington  City,  West  Virginia,  taking  time  to 
Ink  into  the  best  schools  he  could  find— especially  the  Normal  and  Training 
)ls,  his  object  being  to  see  and  collect  all  the  latest  and  best  methods  in 
ing.  He  feels  well  paid  for  time  and  money  spent,  and  says  that  his 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  what  he  has  learned. 

Prof.  S.  K.  Hoshour,  of  Indianapolis,  is  perhaps  the  oldest  teacher  in  the 
He  has  taught  forty  years,  thirty  of  which  have  been  in  Indiana.  He 
many  years  Professor  in  the  North  Western  Univisrsity  (now  Butler). 
^Vhen  State  Superintendent  Fletcher  was  killed,  Gov.  Morton  appointed  his 
iU  teacher.  Prof.  Hoshour,  to  fill  the  office  for  the  unexpired  time.  The 
'casor  is  now  76  years  old,  but  claims  to  feel  as  young  as  ever  when  he  is 
teachers.    He  still  teaches  private  classes. 

llt»  E.  F.  Ware,  of  Milton,  Mass.,  has  undertaken  to  teach  school  art 

range.    The  plan  is  to  give  instruction  by  means  of  weekly  corret- 

kce.    The  pupils  state  difficulties  and  submit  work  for  criticism,  an4 

teacher  criticises,  answers   questions,  makes  suggestions,  etc.    This 

is  said  to  have  su<;ceeded  in  England. 
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BOOK  TABLE. 


G,  A,  J^enhtforiXs  Geometry,  published  by  Ginn  &  Heath,  Boston  ud 
Chicago.  The  demonstrations  in  this  book  are  aniquei  concise,  clear  and  wdl 
calculated  to  lead  students  to  logical  reasoning.  It  is  filled  with  new  and  so^ 
gestive  methixls,  and  upon  the  whole  a  more  complete  and  systematic  treat* 
ment  of  the  science  of  geometry  has  not  come  before  us  for  examination.  Tke 
mechanical  execution  of  the  work  is  a  credit  to  the  publishers.  The  numer- 
ous symbols  and  abbreviations,  the  small  amount  of  matter  on  a  page,  the 
statement  of  the  proposition,  what  is  required,  and  the  demonstration  all  be- 
ing in  different  kinds  of  type,  so  that  the  eye  will  readily  catch  the  diferent 
points  of  relation,  are  all  special  and  commendable  features  of  the  work. 
When  references  are  made  in  a  demonstration  to  a  previous  proposition  the 
number  of  section  is  indicated  on  the  margin  of  the  page,  and  the  element 
used  in  the  reference  is  given  in  small  print,  so  that  the  study  of  a  demonstn^ 
tion  never  requires  the  turning  of  a  page. 

Mot^s  Modem  Mode,  consists  of  a  series  of  Charts,  36  in  number,  embrac- 
ing much  valuable  information  on  many  valuable  branches  of  knowledge. 
The  charts  cover  not  only  the  elementary  steps  in  reading  and  arithmetic,  bat 
also  in  language,  business  forms,  promissory  notes,  indorsements,  due  bills, 
rules  for  interest,  receipts,  drafts,  checks,  letter-writing,  book-keeping,  govern- 
ment land  measure,  extraction  of  square  and  cube  root  illustrated,  etc.  The 
importance  of  teaching  these  things  in  the  common  school  will  not  be  denied, 
and  having  them  collected  and  presented  in  this  chart  form  is  certainly  a  veiy 
great  convenience.  For  information  in  regard  to  price,  etc.,  address  John  IL 
Mott,  No.  I  Vincennes  ave.,  Chicago. 

The  Child's  Bbok  of  Language,    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Boston;  Hiram  Had- 
ley,  Indianapolis,  agent  for  Indiana. 

This  series  of  4  books :  "  Stories  in  Pictures,"  <*  Studies  in  Animals,** 
'*  Studies  in  Plants,"  *<  Studies  in  Words,"  resemble  somewhat  copy-books  with 
"  pictures "  for  copies.  The  design  is  by  their  help  to  teach  children  to  ex- 
press their  thoughts  correctly  in  writing,  and  the  pictures  suggest  topics  abont 
which  to  talk  and  to  write.  The  pictures,  the  questions,  suggestions,  and 
hints  are  all  graded  and  suited  to  the  stage  of  the  child's  progress,  and  it  seem 
impossible  that  composition  writing  under  this  plan  should  prove  a  barden  t* 
either  pupil  or  teacher.  We  have  seen  nothing  else  equal  to  this  for  primary 
children.    Every  primary  teacher  should  see  a  copy. 

First  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  by  A.  L.  Chapin,  D.  D.    New  York: 
Sheldon  &  Co. 

The  very  great  success  of  Wayland's  Political  Economy,  as  recast  by  Fre»- 
ident  Chapin,  has  led  to  the  preparation  of  this  book.  The  former,  pablishe4 
by  the  same  house,  is  intended  for  colleges ;  this  especially  for  high  schoob 
and  academies.  It  gives  a  concise  yet  clear  and  simple  statement  of  aJl  tke 
most  important  principles  of  the  science,  We  know  of  no  other  work  on  thft 
subject  as  well  adapted  to  high  school  use.  Dr.  Chapin  has  *<hit  the  nail  Mt 
the  head.'' 
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Tkt  AilatUic  Monihfy  is  one  of  the  very  best  literary  magazines  in  the  coun- 
tiy.  It  is  not  illustrated,  but  the  space  is  all  filled  with  the  best  thoughts  of 
tlie  best  writers  of  this  country  and  other  countries. 

The  February  number  contains  articles  from  Goldwin  Smith,  W.  D.  How- 
ells  the  editor,  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Susan  Coolidge, 
Richard  Grant  White,  and  others.  It  also  contains  an  account  of  the  Break- 
fiat  given  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  December  3d,  the  occasion  of  his  seventUth 
birthday,  together  with  all  the  speeches  made  and  poems  read ;  also  a  diagram 
of  the  tables  and  a  list  of  the  noted  literaiy  persons  present.  This  alone  is 
worth  many  times  the  cost  of  the  number. 

IMtU  Folki  Reader^  published  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston,  is  the  name 
ofai6pflge  monthly  that  will  delight  the  little  folks  "more  than  tongue 
can  teU."  The  beautiful  pictures,  the  nice  stories  in  large  type — the  novelty 
of  a  new  reader  every  month,  all  commend  themselves  to  not  only  die  chil- 
dren but  to  thoughtful  parents  and  teachers.  Superintendents  of  schools  and 
primary  teachers  should  see  it 

Harperi  Young  People  is  a  new  "  illustrated  monthly ,''  published  by  Har" 
per  &  Brothers,  New  York.  Persons  acquainted  with  the  publications  of  this 
**  House  "  (and  who  is  not  ?)  know  that  it  does  everything  in  first-class  style. 
The  illustrations  are  excellent,  and  the  reading  matter,  not  especially  appro- 
priate in  the  first  numbers,  has  materially  improved,  and  we  pronounce  the 
paper  good — ^first-rate  and  cheap — %\.^o  a  year. 

Among  the  periodicals  that  come  to  our  sanctum  treating  on  special  subjects 
with  a  good  degree  of  ability,  we  are  glad  to  mention  Churches  Musical  Visitor^ 
published  monthly  in  Cincinnati.  We  believe  in  music,  and  a  paper  emanat- 
ing from  so  musical  a  center  as  Cincinnati  claims  to  be,  should  certainly  give 
no  uncertain  sound.  Those  of  our  readers  desiring  a  musical  paper  should 
look  at  this. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


Prof.  Hamill  will  commence  his  elocutionary  work  in  the  Central  Normal, 
DaaTille,  March  28th,  to  continue  nearly  three  months. 

■ 

Dr.  Tingley  is  making  an  excellent  thing  out  of  the  Manufacturing  Labora- 
tory at  DanvUle  NormaL 

Attention  ! — ^Deputy  Organizers  Wanted !  The  V.  L.  A.  &  O.  need  or- 
ganizers for  all  parts  of  Indiana.  Only  intellectual  and  respectable  men  need 
^iply.  C.  W.  Oakes,  Gen.  Organizer,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A  teacher  who  recently  raised  a  club  for  the  School  Journal  and  received 
dierefor  a  Journal  map,  acknowledges  its  receipt  as  follows  :  **  I  received  the 
Joomal  map  yesterday.  It  is  just  what  I  needed.  I  am  well  pleased  with  it" 
Who  would  be  without  a  good  map  when  it  can  be  had  on  such  eai^  terms. 
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Read  circular  of  Central  Normal  College,  Danville,  Ind.,  bound  in  this  istae 
of  Journal.    It  contains  important  announcements. 

Spiceland  Academy  has  a  large  attendance.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there 
is  another  school  of  its  class  in  the  State  which  annually  sends  forth  a  greater 
number  of  students,  well  prepared  for  college.  In  thoronghoess  of  classica) 
instruction  it  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  E^astem  Academics.  The 
normal  instruction  is  also  thorough  and  practical. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 

To  any  one  who  will  send  us  two  new  subscribers  at  $1.50 
each,  or  four  subscribers  at  $1.25  each,  between  this  and  Febru- 
ary I,  1880,  we  will  send  the  School  Journal  Map  of  Indiana. 


T    A  TTJ^T  EDOCUTIONISPS  ANNUAL  (No.  7).     aoc 
|^/\  1  II/O  1    Latest  Readings,  Dialogues,  etc«    Published  by 


900  pegts. 

Natieo- 

School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory.    Sent,  post-paid ;   paper,  35c ;  cloth,  75c 

kW.  Shoemakir  &  Co.,  Nos.  14 16  and  1418  Chesinut  street,  Philadelphia, 
.,  dealers  in  Elocutionary  Publications.  2-it 


SOMBTHING  New. — New  Music,  New  Songs,  New  Book.  "  Every  Day 
Songs,"  with  Cantata  for  Exhibitions.  By  Henry  Schoeller.  For  Schooh, 
Colleges,  Singing  Classes,  and  Home.  Original,  Unsectarian.  Suited  to 
all.  35  cents  a  copy,  ^3.60  a  dozen.  Also,  ** Favorite  Songs,"  by  H.  R.  ft 
T.  H.  R.  Christie.  For  Singing  Schools,  Choirs,  Congregations,  nneqnaled  u 
a  class  text-book.  60  cents  a  copy,  f6.oo  a  dozen.  Sample  pages  free.  Pub- 
lished by  [12-^]  I^*  W.  Cakkoll  &  C6.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Agints,  Read  This.  ..We  will  pay  Agents  a  Salary  of  5 100  per  mootk 
and  expenses,  or  allow  a  large  commission,  to  sell  our  new  and  wonderful  is- 
ventions.     We  tnean  what  we  say.    Sample  Free.    Address 

ii.6t  SHERMAN  &  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


McRae's  School  Records,  embracing  the  School  Register,  Superintendent* i 
R^lister,  Reports  of  Pupils,  Blank  Monthly  Reports,  etc.,  are  all  ruled  by 
Metric  System.  Prepaid  sample  of  School  Register,  67  cents.  Addres 
Metric  Depository,  Muncie,  Indiana.  Ii 


VIW  ?mX0ATI0y8-Clark  k  Xajnard,  !?•▼  7«rL 

Anderson's  Popular  History  of  the  United  States.  Arranged  on  a  new  plam,  and 
embraces  selections  from  the  writings  of  eminent  American  historians  and 
American  writers  of  note.    Sample  copy  to  teachers  for  60  centk 

History  of  Rome,  by  R.  F.  Leighton,  Ph.  D.  (Lips.).  Fully  Ulustrated.  £■• 
bracing  valuable  information  concerning  rec^t  discoveries,  etc.  Sample 
copy  to  Teachers,  75  cents. 

Reed  and  Kellogg's  Graded  Lessons  in  English,  and  Higher  Lessons  in  Eng- 
lish. A  complete  course  in  two  books.  Commended  by  our  best  educa- 
tors as  being  the  most  practical^  thorough,  and  S3rstematic  series  now  befofc 
*Jbe  public  Every  Teacher  should  examine  them.  Thomson's  New  Practicsl 
Algebra.  Hutchison's  Phjrsiology.  Catalogue  and  Prices  seal  on  applicatkMir 

t-tf  Address        J.  D.  WILLIAMS,  46  Madison  St..  Chicago^  IlL 
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THOROUGHNESS  IN  SCHOOL  WORK. 


WARREN  DARST,  OF  LADOGA  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


HE  true  way  to  thoroughness  appears  to  lie  through  the 
educational  motto  of  President  Wolsey  :  "We  should 
place  character  before  culture,  and  culture  before 
knowledge." 

The  ideals,  feelings  and  purposes  of  the  individual  determine 
largely  his  character  and  achievements  in  time,  and  his  eternal 
fate ;  and  he  who  should  engage  in  the  abortive  attempt  to  secure 
thoroughness  in  pupils,  the  warp  and  woof  of  whose  ideals,  feel- 
ings and  purposes  is  vanity,  would  meet  with  about  as  much 
success  as  he  who  should  undertake  the  resuscitation  of  the  body 
by  means  of  galvanism  after  the  life-giving  spirit  had  fled. 

The  first  and  essential  step,  then,  is  to  impress  powerfully, 
and  if  possible,  indellibly,  upon  the  minds  of  pupils,  a  cor- 
rect and  adequate  conception  of  the  great  gravity  of  human  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  transcendent  claims  of  life's  work  above 
every  other  consideration  whatever. 

The  full  answer  to  the  question  how  to  accomplish  this  impe- 
rative task,  would  involve  an  elaborate  discussion  of  human  na- 
ture, together  with  the  means  and  instrumentalities  at  our  com- 
mand for  its  cultivation,  which  manifestly  could  not  be  attempted 
in  this  brief  paper.  The  best  that  can  be  done  before  passing 
this  topic,  will  be  the  enumeration  of  a  few  principles  which  are 
the  result  of  some  experience,  observation,  reading  and  study, 
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selected  because  of  their  importance  and  of  their  necessirilj 
universal  and  constant  application  in  determining  the  character 
of  every  school  of  every  grade,  from  the  first  primary  to  the  high- 
est  university. 

School  work  can  and  should  be  mctde  attractive^  so  thcU  the  minis 
of  the  pupils  will  he  won  toil  as  a  pleasure  ^  rather  than  repelled  from 
it  iy  its  unreasonable  irksomeness.     I  defy  any  human  being  to 
achieve  the  full  success  of  which  he  is  capable  in  any  pursuit 
which  fails  to  enlist  his  interest  and  arouse  his  enthusiasm.    Then 
pray  how  should  children  in  whom  fixed  habits  of  industry  are 
not  yet  formed  be  expected  to  reach  above  the  merest  medioc- 
rity in  a  work  which  is  devoid  of  attraction,  and  therefore  a  bur' 
den?    That  ** activity  is  a  law  of  childhood",  has  been  reiter- 
ated so  often  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  tritest  sayings  extant    No 
body  doubts  it.     Everybody  loves  mental  activity  if  subjects  be 
but  taken  up  at  the  right  time  in  the  right  order  and   manner. 
Then  the  possibility  is  established  of  enticing  pupils  to  engage 
heartily  in  work  from  the  love  of  it,  until  they  will  find  in  it  their 
truest  lasting  pleasure,  and  will  look  forward  to  a  life  of  honor- 
able, useful  labor,  instead  of  the  sordid  and  selfish  one  of  mere 
personal  gratification. 

Punishment  should  never  be  inflicted  as  a  means  of  securing  study. 
Says  the  Hon.  Thos.  Erskine  in  his  speech  at  the  trial  of  Thomas 
Paine  for  libel,  "Say  to  the  people  of  England,  look  at  your 
constitution,  there  it  lies  before  you.  You  may  preserve  your 
government — you  may  destroy  it.  To  such  an  address,  what 
would  be  the  answer  ?  A  chorus  of  the  nation :  Yes,  we  will 
PRESERVE  IT.  But  Say  to  the  same  nation,  even  of  the  very  same 
constitution,  it  is  yours,  such  as  it  is,  for  better  or  for  worse ;  it 
is  strapped  upon  your  backs,  to  carry  it  as  beasts  of  burden — 
you  have  no  jurisdiction  to  cast  it  off.  Let  this  be  your  p>ositi6n, 
and  you  instinctively  raise  up  (I  appeal  to  every  man's  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  nature)  a  spirit  of  uneasiness  and  discontent" 
Compulsory  study,  therefore,  must  ever  lack  that  concentration 
of  all  one's  powers  and  that  willing,  enthusiastic  application,  so 
necessary  to  thorough  mental  tr9.ining  or  high  success  in  acqui- 
sition . 

Study  should  never  be  imposed  as  a  task  or  punishment  for  bad 
conduct y  nor  should  a  holiday  ^  or  a  longer  period  of  playtime  be  offered 
as  a  premium  for  study ;  for  either  of  these  courses  would  be  a 
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lurrender  of  the  whole  citadel,  an  acknowledgment  that  the 
legitimate  work  of  life  is  a  burdensome  task,  which  it  is  honor- 
able to  shirk  on  any  favorable  opportunity.     One  of  the  play- 
mates of  my  childhood,  belonging  to  the  family  of  a  near  neigh- 
bor, had  the  misfortune  of  being  set  to  read  the  Bible  as  a  task 
for  any  little  naughtiness  which  he  might  happen  to  exhibit  on 
Sunday.    Imagine,  will  you,  a  susceptible,  spirited  boy,  chafing 
under  a  feeling  of  tyrannical  restraint,  his  heart  turbulent  and 
his  face  flushed  with  feelings  of  chagrin,  anger  and  resentment, 
tasked  upon  the  beatitudes.    What  wonder  that  from  the  sayings 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  he  should  suck  in  through  every  pore  of 
his  nature,  as  he  did,  the  green  poison  of  the  skeptic  and  the 
scomer.    No,  fellow-teachers,  I  think  the  mistake  when  we  pun- 
ish children  to  make  them  work  is  in  supposing  that  present  study 
is  the  main  thing  to  be  secured ;  whereas  it  really  is  good  habits 
and  the  right  attitude  toward  life's  work.     I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  mistaken  mother  above  referred  to  enjoyed  a  brief  feeling  of 
triumph  as  she  saw  her  son  sitting  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  Holy 
Book.     But  what  a  start  it  would  have  given  her  if  by  the  side 
of  this  prisent  triumph  could  have  arisen  the  vision  of  his  after 
life!    Fellow-teachers,  we  work,  not  for  the  present  fleeting  mo- 
ment, but  for  all  time.    Would  it  not  be  well  to  look  to  it  whether 
we  produce  **wood,  hay,  stubble,"  or  "gold,  silver,  precioi^s 
stones  "  ?    If  it  be  urged  that  there  are  exceptional  cases  which 
can  be  reached  by  punishment  better  than  in  any  other  way,  I 
reply  that  it  may  be  true ;  but  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  the  rule, 
and  I  would  not  vitiate  a  whole  generation  of  innocent,  impres- 
sible children,  by  adopting  as  a  rule  what  is  admitted  to  be  only 
a  last  resort  for  the  worst  and  all  but  hopeless  cases. 

In  our  schools,  character  is  to  a  great  extent  formed  for  life. 
It  is  of  the  first  importance,  then,  that  the  ideals  furnished  and 
the  habits  formed  there  should  be  right.  But  the  lesson  of  thor- 
oughness C/tn  never  be  preached  into  pupils  (though  preaching 
may  be  a  valuable  auxiliary),  but  it  must  be  worked  into  them  by 
our  example  and  by  the  methods  of  their  training  and  the  lines 
of  activity  through  which  they  are  led.  Hence  follows  the  im- 
portance of  putting  into  practice  such  principles  as  those  here 
enumerated. 

In  the  school f  if  anywhere^  every  child  should  stand  exclusively  on 
its  merits.     Distinctions  of  birth,  wealth,  or  any  other  such  thing 
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lould  be  banished  utterly ;  and  every  one  should  understand  at 
ice  and  forever  that  his  work  must  determine  his  rank  in  school 
According  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body"  are  we  to  be  re- 
arded. 

Passing  to  the  more  purely  intellectual  phase  of  our  theme,  it 
>pears  that  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  thoroughness  in  mental 
aining  is  clearness  and  adequacy  of  conception.  It  aids  the 
emory ;  for  how  can  any  thing  ever  be  well  remembered  which 
as  never  well  known.  It  aids  the  reasoning  faculties;  for  how 
ID  any  one  become  skillful  in  seeing  the  relations  of  things 
hich  are  not  well  understood  themselves.  It  aids  the  imagina- 
jn;  for  who  could  ever  become  expert  in  making  new  combi- 
ttions  of  vague,  confused  and  indistinct  notions.  It  even  gives 
ine  and  self-reliance  to  the  whole  man;  for  how  can  any  one 
;  expected  to  be  anything  but  hesitating,  feeble  and  uncertain 
I  action,  if  he  have  no  clear,  positive  views. 

Then  would  it  be  an  extreme  thing  to  say  that  he  who  fails  in 
le  dearness  and  adequacy  of  his  conceptions  can  never  become 
scholar;  and  he  who  is  successful  here  will  almost  certainly 
:come  one.  Then  how  inexcusable  must  be  the  training  of  the 
7UDg,  -when  this  element  is  neglected.  That  it  is  so,  my  expe- 
ence  gives  unanswerable  proof.  Among  large  classes  of  pupils 
om  onr  public  schools,  many  of  them  teachers,  I  have  found 
lany  who  had  but  httle  clearness  of  conception  of  subjects  they 
ad  studied.  In  giving  Harvey's  excellent  definition  of  a  com- 
lon  noun,  for  illustration,  many  will  say  "A  common  noun  is  a 
ame  which  may  be  applied  to  any  kind  or  class  of  objects." 
.ccording  to  this  definition,  if  the  word  chatr  is  a  common  doud, 

can  be  applied  to  any  other  class  of  objects;  as,  tree,  house, 
lan.  You  know  the  definition  reads,  "A  common  noun  is  a 
ame  which  may  be  applied  to  any  one  of  a  kind  or  class  of  ob- 
cts."  Then  the  word  chair  is  a  common  noun  because  it  can 
e  appropriately  applied  to  any  object  of  that  class. 

And  this  is  only  one  of  many  instances  which  could  be  adduced 
}  show  the  great  weakness  of  our  schools  in  this  direction. 

To  counteract  this  defect,  the  following  principles  are  sug- 
ested : 

I ,  Pupils  should  not  be  passed  from  one  subject  to  another  till  they 
ave  obtained  a  dear  and  adequate  knowledge  of  it.  They  should 
ot  only  know  a  thing,  but  know  they  know  it  beyond  all  per- 
d  venture. 
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2.  *'/  hmw  it,  but  can't  tell  it,"  should  be  caught,  sealed  up  in  a 
casket  of  lead,  smtto  sea,  and  sunk  into  the  heart  of  the  Atlantic  ocean^ 
that  it  may  be  forever  banished  from  the  school  room.  For  of  all 
deceptions  in  school  life,  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  mischiev- 
ous. Clear  and  adequate  expression  of  thought  should  be  insisted 
upon  most  rigorously,  though  pleasantly,  from  the  child's  earliest 
lessons  to  the  final  effort  at  commencement  day.  His  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  to  say  something  which  does  not 
express  what  he  means  is  at  least  not  entirely  unrelated  to  acting 
a  false  part,  and  is  unworthy  of  a  genuine  lady  or  gentleman. 
For  I  have  often  observed  'that  those  who  in  other  things  are 
mere  tissues  of  make-believes,  will  almost  invariably  contrive  if 
possible  to  appear  to  know  much  more  than  they  really  do,  and 
will  almost  regard  as  an  unkindness  any  measures  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  to  correct  what  they  say,  and  insist  on  their  taking 
the  trouble  to  know  something  and  to  be  able  to  say  it,  instead 
of  merely  pretending  to  do  so. 

As  one  form  of  expression,  definition  holds  a  very  important 
place.  And  the  power  of  developing  a  definition  in  all  that  it 
connotes  as  well  as  in  all  that  it  denotes  by  suitable  training  and 
illustrations  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  qualifications  which  a 
teacher  can  possess. 

In  the  first  place,  the  steps  in  reciting  upon  a  definition  should  he 
three:  i.  A  clear  and  correct  enunciation  of  it.  2,  The  cita- 
tion of  one  or  more  instances  which  fall  under  it.  3.  An  ap- 
plication of  it  to  the  instances  cited;  or  a  statement  why  the 
instances  fall  under  it. 

After  pupils  have  made  some  progress,  they  should  be  taught 
the  theory  of  making  definitions,  and  how  to  frame  them  for 
themselves,  and  to  criticise  others.  The  theory  should  not  be 
left  off  until  Logic  is  studied.  Many  will  never  enjoy  that  priv- 
ilege, and  must  then  go  through  life  without  this  valuable  instru- 
ment of  good  thinking.  Even  if  they  should  remain  in  school 
lomg  enough  to  come  to  it  as  a  formal  study,  much  will  be  lost 
before  that  time  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  its  intelli- 
gent application  in  the  branches  of  study  passed  over. 

It  may  be  presented  so  as  to  be  grasped  very  easily.  The 
definition  of  any  thing  is  an  enunciation  of  its  next  higher  class, 
with  sufficient  specific  differences.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we 
were  defining  relative  pronouns.    Firet  present  a  short  outline  of 
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the  subject  on  the  blackboard.     The  following  will  serve  oar 
purpose: 

f  Nouns  i^oP^r, 
^^""^*  I  Common. 

Parts  of  Speech.  \  *  C  Personal, 

Pronouns,  •<  Relative, 

(^  Interrogative. 

Now  point  out  the  relations  of  the  different  classes  to  each 
other.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  relative  pronoun  is  two  degrees  from 
the  highest  class  in  the  outline,  viz.  :  parts  of  speech ;  and  that  the 
pronoun  is  the  nexf  higher  class.  Now  inquire  what  is  true  of  the 
relative  pronoun  which  is  not  true  of  either  of  the  other  classes 
of  pronouns.  It  will  be  found  to  be  its  connective  force.  Now 
make  the  point  that  this  distinguishing  feature  is  the  only  one 
necessary  to  distinguish  a  relative  pronoun  from  any  other  kind. 
Next  present  your  definition  of  definition.  Then  write  on  the  black- 
board the  words,  **A  Relative  Pronoun  is."  Then  ask  pupils  what 
class  it  is  a  division  of.  They  reply,  ''It  is  a  division  of  pro- 
nouns." Add  to  the  beginning  of  the  definition  now  the  words, 
''a  pronoun."  Ask  the  class  what  it  always  connects  its 
clause  with.  They  reply,  ''It  connects  its  clause  with  its  ante- 
cedent." At  once  add  this  to  the  part  of  the  definition  abeady 
made,  and  the  whole  will  be  found  to  read,  "A  relative  pronoun 
is  a  pronoun  which  joins  a  limiting  clause  to  its  antecedent" 
Now  have  members  of  the  class  give  the  definition,  at  the  same 
time  pointing  to  relative  pronoun  in  the  outline  as  that  term  is 
mentioned  in  giving  the  definition,  and  to  its  next  higher  class, 
pronoun,  as  /if  is  mentioned. 

Soon  you  will  be  ready  to  criticise  other  definitions.  For  no 
worse  habit  can  be  formed  than  that  of  never  thinking  beyond,  or 
contrary  to,  the  book.  I  know  that  the  doctrine  that  pupils  should 
be  encouraged  to  criticise  books  is  looked  upon  with  disfavor  in 
some  quarters.  I  once  listened  to  a  very  carefully  prepared  pa- 
per to  show  its  bad  tendencies^  especially  that  it  leads  to  inexact 
scholarship.  For  triumphantly  cried  the  writer,  "Is  it  not  folly 
to  expect  the  undisciplmed  mind  of  youth  to  form  as  good  defi- 
nitions as  can  be  produced  by  the  ripe  scholarship  of  age"? 
Suppose  the  same  advice  were  given  to  the  young  blacksmith. 
"My  young  friend,  you  will  do  very  well  as  long  as  you  use  the 
horse  shoes  made  by  skillful  mechanics ;  but  it  will  not  do  for 
you  to  try  that  part  of  the  trade  with  your  inexperience.''   What 
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wonld  the  next  generation  do  for  horse-shoes  ?  True,  the  mem- 
oriter,  mechanical  boy  with  whom  original  ideas  are  as  scarce  as 
the  *' missing  link,"  may  be  able  to  parrot  off  a  few  lessons  at 
first  with  more  verbal  correctness  than  the  one  who  relies  on  his 
own  judgment  and  thinks  counter  to  you  and  the  book  some- 
times. But  it  is  proven  to  me  by  my  experience,  past  all  possi- 
bility of  doubt,  that  the  self-reliant  boy  soon  leaves  his  compan- 
ion in  the  wake  never  to  overtake  him. 

Neither  does  it  destroy  our  appreciation  of  good  books.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  positively  heightens  it ;  for  who  can  so  well 
appreciate  a  good  book  as  he  who  can  nutke  one^  or  intelligently 
criticise  one  ?  I  say  soon  you  will  be  ready  to  criticise  other 
definitions;  and  it  will  be  well  at  first  to  adopt  the  purely  logical 
form.  After  pupils  have  mastered  the  theory  thoroughly,  you 
can  follow  Mill,  and  give  some  unnecessary  specific  differences 
sometimes.  Take,  for  example,  a  difinition  of  the  relative  pro- 
noun, which  reads,  ''A  relative  pronoun  is  one  that  may  stand 
for  any  grammatical  person;  and  connects  clauses." 

Carrying  on  an  investigation  with  the  pupils,  you  find  that  it 
contains,  in  the  first  place,  an  unnecessary  clause,  viz. :  ''That 
may  stand  for  any  grammatical  person,"  because  it  is  not  a  mark 
of  the  relative  pronoun  which  is  necessary  to  distinguish  it  from 
^  others ;  and  a  definition  should  not  be  a  description :  besides,  it 
is  a  mark  which  the  interrogative  possesses  in  common  with  the 
relative. 

Furthermore,  even  if  this  descriptive  clause  be  desirable,  this 
definition  is  defective  because  it  is  too  exclusive,  the  specific 
difference,  "connects  clauses,"  not  being  true  of  all  relatives; 
for  when  the  antecedent  is  a  word  in  an  absolute  construction, 
the  relative  connects  a  clause  with  a  word  or  phrase,  but  does 
not  connect  clauses.  Therefore,  the  correct  specific  difference 
is,  as  stated  above,  ''joins  a  limiting  clause  to  its  antecedent" 

Besides,  even  when  the  relative  connects  clauses  it  does  so  fy 
Jcmng  the  rekUive  clause  to  its  antecedent;  and  a  definition  should 
express  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  connective  force. 

Scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  in  importance,  is  the  education  of  the 
judgment.  Judgment  aids  in  clearness  of  conception ;  for  every 
conception  is  simply  based  on  one  or  more  judgments,  and  these 
two  faculties  may  be  said  to  be  inseparable,  each  being  indispen- 
pensable  to  the  other.     But  judgment  comes  into  constant  use 
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in  every  calling  and  relation  of  life.  Deficiency  here  amounts 
to  unfitness  for  business,  or  for  almost  any  useful  thing  under 
the  sun.  And  it  is  the  united  testimony  of  the  best  authorities 
that  much  can  be  done  by  education  to  heighten  the  efficiency 
of  this  so  essential  faculty. 

Would  we  not  justly  expect,  then,  to  find  a  course  of  training 
in  all  OMi  schools  most  carefully  adapted  to  its  improvement? 
True,  in  many  places  this  important  want  is  felt,  and  methods 
employed  to  meet  it.  But  in  how  many  others  do  we  find  mere 
school  keepers,  whose  highest  ambition  seems  to  be  to  get  over 
as  many  pages  of  the  book  as  possible;  in  how  many  others  a 
mere  attempt  to  cram  the  memory  with  definitions,  dates,  and 
events,  for  a  brilliant  display  on  examination  day ;  an  institution 
well  enough  in  its  design,  no  doubt,  but  so  misapplied  and  mis- 
understood, as  to  have  become  more  productive  of  superficiality 
and  intellectual  stupidity,  than  almost  any  other  evil  that  can  be 
named.  True,  the  perceptives  of  children  are  very  active,  and 
their  mere  verbal  memory  very  retentive.  This  fact  should  be 
recognized  and  made  use  of  by  giving  them  work  to  do  in  which 
they  will  have  to  memorize  a  great  deal ;  such  as  paradigms  of 
the  ancient  languages.  But  it  should  not  be  made  use  of  to  learn 
things  in  an  isolated  manner,  when  their  only  or  main  use  is  their 
relation  to  something  else.  An  isolated  idea  in  the  mind  is  like 
an  army  with  its  supplies  cut  off,  comparatively  helpless. 

As  a  mere  means  of  cultivating  the  memory,  leaving  out  of 
view  for  the  moment  every  higher  aim,  each  new  idea  should  be 
compared  carefully  with  things  like  it,  and  distinguished  sharply 
from  things  unlike  it ;  it  should  be  studied  in  its  relations  to  other 
things  as  logically  subordinate,  co-ordinate  or  super-ordinate ;  as 
cause  or  effect,  etc.  For  illustration,  knowledge  should  ever  be  laid 
away  in  the  mind  in  the  same  orderly  arrangement  which  should 
characterize  a  good  library,  where  the  books  belonging  to  each 
of  the  several  departments  of  science  and  literature  are  set  to- 
gether. Then  each  fact  should  be  associated  in  thought  with  as 
many  others  as  its  nature  and  relations  will  justify ;  that  when 
needed  for  use,  it  may  be  easily  recalled.  Why  can  not  some 
persons,  who  really  seem  to  know  a  great  deal,  recall,  on  neces- 
sity, what  may  be  useful  in  elucidating  a  subject  or  establishing 
a  proposition ;  while  others  seem  to  recall  to  mind  as  if  by  magic 
every  fact  and  principle  bearing  upon  the  subject  which  they 
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have  ever  learned  ?  Because  the  one  has  thrown  into  his  mind 
pell  mell  whatever  came  in  his  way ;  while  the  other,  like  Johtt 
Stuart  Mill,  has  always  carefully  set  each  new  thing  learned  inta 
the  body  of  his  former  knowledge,  in  its  proper  rank  and  rela- 
tions, so  that  to  call  up  its  related  ones  is  to  call  it  up.  His 
knowledge  is  an  organic  thing  like  a  plant,  which  may  all  be 
raised,  root,  branches,  leaves  and  fruit,  by  raising  its  trunk ;  or 
all  that  is  attached  to  one  limb,  may  be  raised  by  raising  the 
limb. 

I  suppose  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  any  one  of  this  assembly 
should  be  ignorant  of  the  sea^of  literature  whose  object  is  to  im- 
press upon  the  minds  of  educators  the  great  value  of  the  study 
of  the  physical  sciences  as  a  means  of  educating  the  judgment. 
Many  very  valuable  things  have  been  said,  and  I  suppose  na 
intelligent  teacher  ignores  the  value  of  these  studies  as  a  meang 
of  discipline,  which  is  certainly  the  main  thing  in  education. 
Surely  no  one  will  now  deny  that  the  chief  object  is  not  simply 
to  give  the  pupil  the  most  knowledge  possible  while  in  school, 
but  to  give  him  the  best  preparation  for  life. 

But  says  some  one,  **I  thought  we  were  taught  that  'knowl- 
edge is  power,'  and  would  you  then  have  pupils  come  out  of 
school  empty-minded  ?  If  I  am  not  mistaken  people  find  a  little 
fund  of  knowledge  a  very  good  thing  to  begin  life  with."  The 
reply  must  be,  you  entirely  fail  to  comprehend  the  position  above 
stated.  It  is  not  only  not  stated,  but  not  even  implied,  that  no 
knowledge  is  to  be  acquired,  or  that  it  is  one  whit  undervalued. 
We  do  not  love  knowledge  less,  but  discipline  more;  for  the  latter 
is  the  producer  of  the  former  \  and  more,  is  obtained  by  the  proper 
Mcquisition  of  the  former.  No,  more  knowledge  will  be  perma- 
tunily  gained,  and  it  will  be  of  a  more  useful  kind,  when  the  pro- 
cesses of  acquisition  are  made  subservient  to  mental  culture,  than 
when,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  mere  acquisition  is 
alone  or  chiefly  aimed  at  By  adopting  the  true  aim,  much  vel- 
uable  timey  now  worse  than  wasted  in  stowing  away  useless  lum- 
ber in  the  mind,  will  be  devoted  to  the  more  valuable  operations 
of  learning  useful  things,  and  in  so  thinking  them  over  and  as- 
similating them  that  they  will  be  forever  retained  in  the  best  con- 
dition for  use  in  after  life.  One  first-class  steam  engine  properly 
attached  to  the  other  propelling  apparatus  of  a  boat,  and  in  fine 
running  order,  is  regarded  as  a  necessity  for  navigating  our  great 
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rivers^  but  it  is  not  generally  supposed  that  in  addition  to  a  <ral- 
mable  cargo,  a  boat  load  of  old  rusty  pig-iron  would  increase  the 
rapidity  of  transit. 

I  once  listened  to  a  reciution  in  history  on  the  life  of  a  di^ 
tinguished  maa.  The  pupil  sUted  that  he  had  graduated  at  a 
certain  academy  in  1848,  we  will  say;  that  he  went  to  college, 
and  graduated  in  1851;  that  he  graduated  in  the  Yale  law  school 
in  185s;  that  he  traveled  in  Europe,  and  returned  to  this  coun- 
try in  1857;  then  he  opened  a  law  office  in  1858,  etc.  When 
asked  aftei^elass  how  old  the  gentleman  was  when  he  finished 
his  college  course,  or  when  he  began  the  practice  of  the  law,  sh< 
could  not  tell ;  and  it  was  understood  that  the  chief  object  of  th< 
recitation  was  biographical.  Evidently,  in  this  recitation,  date 
were  sought  for  their  own  sake,  so  far  as  the  design  of  the  teacha 
and  class  was  concerned.  The  intelligent  study  o  that  biogra 
phy  would  have  required  a  clearer  insight  into  the  life,  that  ibf 
whole  mind  should  be  actively  employed,  instead  of  verbal  mem 
cry  only;  and  this  would  naturally  have  led  to  the  discarding  o 
all  rubbish,  that  is  al!  facts  which  had  no  bearing  on  the  growtl 
of  the  man,  and  seized  eagerly,  and  applied  intelligently,  ever] 
hem  of  knowledge  which  could  have  any  significance.  Thei 
"culture  before  knowledge"  does  not  mean  a  neglect  of  knowl 
edge,  but  a  more  intelHgent  discrimination  between  the  usefu 
and  the  comparatively  useless,  a  better  present  utiUiation  of  i^ 
«  more  retentive  grasp  upon  it,  and  such  an  assimilation  of  it  ai 
will  make  it  more  useful  in  future. 

The  great  question  is  not,  how  much  does  the  pupil  know 
but  wliat  can  the  pupil  do?  Says  the  biographer  of  Pestalozzi 
"It  is  not  of  most  importance  how  much  this  pupil  knows  01 
this  or  that  topic ;  but,  rather,  how  well  is  he  prepared  to  gras] 
any  subject  and  treat  it  with  intelligence  "  ?  Says  Dr.  Northrop 
"It  is  the  teacher's  office  not  so  much  to  impart  knowledge  as  ti 
show  his  pupils  how  to  get  it;  to  give  a  strong  impulse  to  theti 
minds,  and  lead  them  in  conscious  self-reliance  to  put  forth  tbn 
ntmost  energies.  He  will  thus  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  studj 
and  delight  in  mastering  difficulties,  till  they  feel  all  the  incite 
ment  of  victors,  and  are  encouraged  to  go  on  &om  conquest  b 
conquest  The  true  processes  to  develop  each  faculty  of  thi 
juvenile  mind  are  identical  with  the  best  methods  of  gaining  aix 
retaining  knowledge.  Efficiency  is  the  proper  test  of  meota 
improvement." 
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Bat,  although  the  physical  sciences  afford  a  fine  field  for  men- 
tal discipline,  when  properly  used,  it  does  not  follow  that  every 
one  engaged  in  their  study  will  derive  the  advantages  they  offer; 
but  only  those  who  employ  the  physical  science  method.  For 
what  is  the  difference  between  the  disciplinary  value  of  commit- 
ting to  memory  and  reciting  on  botany  or  physiology,  and  study- 
ing history  in  the  same  way  ?  Manifesdy  none.  The  great  value 
of  the  physical  sciences  as  a  disciplinary  study  lies  only  in  the 
inductive  and  experimental  method  peculiar  to  them.  Is  it  desired 
that  a  pupil  reap  the  peculiar  advantages  flowing  fr^  the  study 
of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  ?  He  must  be  turned  into 
the  laboratory,  with  his  book  as  a  guide  and  manual,  a  set  of 
apparatus  for  experimenting,  and  taught  to  use  his  hands,  eyes, 
ears,  and  every  other  sense  and  every  faculty  of  his  mind  till  they 
are  reduced  to  control  and  to  habits  of  thorough  and  accurate  work. 
Various  kinds  of  substances  whose  names  he  does  not  know  may 
be  assigned  to  him  for  original  analysis  and  classification.  Special 
scientific  problems  may  be  assigned  for  his  determination  after 
collecting  all  the  facts  bearing  on  the  cases  within  his  reach ;  such 
as  the  nebular  hypothesis,  origin  of  species,  the  presence  of  a  su- 
perabundance of  carbon  in  the  atmosphere  during  the  Carbonif- 
erous period,  which  is  denied  by  Prof.  Andrews.  Younger  pupils 
may  be  employed  on  the  same  principle  in  making  original  ob- 
servations in  botany  and  physiology.  Quite  small  pupils  may 
receive  informal  training  in  the  same  general  direction.  For 
instance,  place  before  them  on  a  table  a  considerable  number  of 
balls,  differing  in  size,  color,  form,  substance,  weight,  use,  etc. 
Let  them  arrange  the  balls  in  classes,  first  according  to  one  dif- 
ferentiating property,  then  according  to  another,  and  another, 
and  so  on.  In  connection  with  this  exercise,  the  result  of  their 
classification  may  be  expressed  on  the  blackboard  in  the  form  of 
an  outline  by  means  of  braced. 

Bat,  I  fear,  one  of  the  chief  advantages  which  may  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences  is,  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
almost  completely  ignored.  I  refer  to  the  cultivation  of  the  power 
of  the  logical  analysis  of  subjects  or  topics  into  their  divisions, 
subdivisions,  and  the  subdivisions  of  these  subdivisions,  and  so 
on  to  the  infima  species  or  the  last  division  desirable  to  be  made. 
For  instance,  the  whole  subject  of  human  anatomy  may  be  in- 
daded  in  the  analysis  of  the  single  term  "human  body"  into  its 
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divisions  and  various  ranks  of  subdivisions ;  the  subject  of  boUiij 
under  the  term  plant,  separated  into  root,  trunk,  branches,  uu 
their  various  subdivisions.  This  would  be  a  natural  condniu 
tion,  though  from  classes  to  individuals,  instead  of  front  indivic 
uals  toclasses,  of  the  classification  of  real  objects  begun  with  youi 
pupils.  The  simplest  form  of  this  kind  of  exercise  consists  i 
merely  studying  written  or  printed  analyses,  prepared  by  tli 
teacher  or  others,  and  can,  doubtless,  be  usefully  employed. 

A  higher  form  consists  in  making  out  written  analyses  gathete 
from  reading  one  book  on  a  subject,  and  in  its  first  stages,  k 
lowing  pretty  closely  the  arrangement  of  the  book.  But  aftet 
little  practice,  this  arrangement  may  be  varied  and  extended. 
still  higher  form  consists  in  making  investigation  more  thoroug 
and  masterly.  Here  the  pupil  takes  a  subject  (or  investigation,  ai 
makes  a  system  of  his  own  arrangement,  gathering  his  inforni 
tion  from  all  sources  at  his  command ;  from  the  various  boo 
on  the  subject,  and  from  his  own  individual  knowledge.  Frc 
one  book  he  gathers  what  is  omitted  from  the  others,  and  1 
own  experience  may  supply  something  omitted  from  all.  i 
these  parts  he  passes  through  [he  alembic  of  his  own  scrutiuiii 
unders^nding  and  produces  something  new  under  the  sue,  be 
ing  the  stamp  of  his  own  individuality.  This  is  beginning 
approach  thoroughness. 

But,  says  some  one,  "will  not  the  pupil  sometimes  mak( 
worse  system  than  the  author  of  the  book  "  ?  What  of  it  ?  t 
not  Pestalozzi  been  able  to  teach  you  his  fundamental  princi| 
that  the  ' '  exercise  of  a  faculty  is  necessary  to  develop  it "  ?  V 
take  too  much  care  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  to  the  exclusion 
weightier  matters  of  the  law.  Aim  first  at  the  root  of  the  matt 
a  highly  cultivated  and  vigorous  mind,  and  all  these  things  st 
be  added,  accuracy,  exhaust iveness,  and  all  the  train  of  the  i 
ments  of  ripe  scholarship. 

But,  says  some  one,  "I  thought  these  analyses  and  outli 
were  to  be  reserved  for  review  only.  I  fear  that  pupils  can 
classify  until  they  have  first  gone  over  the  subject,  and  are  a 
to  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  'field."  Welt, 
course  common  sense  would  dictate  that  primary  pupils  can 
engage  in  the  higher  forms  of  analysis  above  referred  to ;  a  gri 
of  (his  exercise  suitable  for  them  has  been  indicated  above.  J 
have  you  ever  tried  the  analytic  form  of  study  for  advance 
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sons  ?  If  not,  do  so  by  all  means.  One  man's  mere  theory  is 
as  good  as  another's  if  he  has  as  good  reasons  for  it.  But  suc- 
cess in  reducing  a  theory  to  practice  is  as  unanswerable  as  Euclid. 
And  the  success  of  the  analytic  form  of  investigation  for  advance 
lessons  is  an  empirically  established  fact 

I  must  candidly  canfess,  however,  that  I  have  known  this 
method  to  be  dangerously  perverted  in  some  schools  widely 
noted  for  its  use.  The  analysis,  or  outline  must  ever  hold  a 
subordinate  position,  and  be  made  a  mere  instrument  of  investi- 
gation. Otherwise,  if  a  long  outline  be  made  the  end  of  study, 
it  undoubtedly  will  lead  to  superficiality;  for  attention  will  be 
diverted  from  the  complete  mastery  of  the  material  passed  over 
to  that  of  merely  filling  a  great  number  of  lines  with  terms  which 
represent  no  real  knowledge  or  discipline.  I  have  known  such 
preparations  for  public  exhibition,  which  were  almost  as  shame- 
ful as  the  cramming  system  above  referred  to. 

The  tendency  of  the  method  of  training  hinted  at  in  two  or 
three  general  directions,  it  is  believed,  will  give  the  mind  a  con- 
structive  rather  than  a  receptive  cast.  It  will  foster  the  habit  of 
forming  opinions  and  systems  for  one's  self,  rather  than  being 
satisfied  to  receive  those  formed  by  others. 

I  think  I  can  not  better  close  this  paper  than  by  quoting  from 
John  Stuart  Mill  the  four  rules  he  laid  down  to  control  his  intel- 
lectual work,  when  he  refers  to  that  ** mental  habit  to  which," 
he  says,  **I  attribute  all  that  I  have  ever  done,  or  ever  shall  do, 
in  speculation ;  that  of  never  accepting  half-solutions  of  difficul- 
ties as  complete ;  never  abandoning  a  struggle,  but  again  return- 
ing to  it  till  it  was  cleared  up ;  never  allowing  an  obscure  corner 
I  of  a  subject  to  remain  unexplored,  because  it  did  not  appear  im- 
portant ;  never  thinking  that  I  perfectly  understood  the  parts  of 
a  subject  until  I  understood  the  whole." 


METHODS  IN  READING. 


GEO.  P.  BROWN,  PEES.  OP  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


THERE  are  two  ways  by  which  a  teacher  may  attain  to  a  good 
method  of  teaching.     The  first  and  most  common  is  through 
experience.     If  he  be  a  careful  observer  and  not  easily  satisfied 
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vtdi  hu  Fcstilts,  he  wQl  through  persevering  eSbrt  erentoaD 
becoDie  master  <£  methods  of  teaching  the  different  t»^iidit 
which,  in  his  hands,  will  be  successful  This  requires  time,  bt 
roediods  thus  obtained  are  generally  attended  with  good  resiilti 
Host  of  the  best  methods  in  use  have  come  into  being  in  tb 
way.  The  history  of  the  most  successful  methods  in  rcadin 
now  generally  adopted  in  our  best  schoob,  shows  that  it  is  w 
the  philosophic  thinker,  but  the  practical  teacher  who  sboul 
receive  the  credit  for  many  of  the  most  valuable  improvemeni 
in  otir  methods  of  teaching.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  teachinf 
Our  first  knowledge  and  our  progress  in  knowledge  in  every  d 
partment  of  life  seems  to  have  been  largely  through  esperieno 
But  white  philosophy  has  not  led  the  way  in  making  discoverie 
it  is  found  that  all  really  valuable  discoveries  will  bear  the  tet 
which  philosophy  requires. 

What  is  the  history  of  our  present  method  of  teaching  yoan 
children  to  read  ?  The  a,  b,  c  method,  by  which  probably  evei 
person  in  the  State  who  is  thirty  years  old  learned  lo  read,  an 
which  we  learn  from  an  educational  paper  published  in  Bostoi 
is  the  prevailing  method  used  in  New  England  to-day  (see  Pi 
mary  Teacher  for  November,  p.  77),  proceeded  upon  the  suj 
position  that  the  first  thing  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  chil 
to  know  was  the  names  of  all  the  letters  in  the  alphabet  H 
must  then  learn  to  read  by  calling  by  name  the  letters  found  i 
words,  and  by  being  told  the  names  of  the  words  which  th« 
letters  spelled.  There  was  so  little  resemblance  between  th 
names  of  these  letters  as  spoken,  and  the  spoken  word,  that  tli 
pupil  made  very  slow  progress.  He  must  be  told  every  new  woi 
for  a  long  time.  It  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  he  leaine 
to  associate  the  sound  of  the  letter  with  its  name,  and  in  this  wa 
determined  the  new  words.  This  he  did  unconsciously,  after 
long  course  in  his  a-b  abs  and  the  successive  lessons  In  his  spe 
ling  book.  This  is  the  method  still  used  in  the  East  and  in  som 
of  the  country  schools  of  this  State.  It  is  used  because  teacha 
in  these  places  have  not  had  their  attention  directed  to  its  infer 
ority  to  other  methods,  or  have  been  satisfied  with  it. 

Another  method  naturally  growing  out  of  this  (being  suggeste 
by  the  teacher's  experience  in  teaching  by  it),  was  the  phoni 
method.  It  was  found  that  pupils  were  inclined  to  pronounc 
the  word  by  putting  the  names  of  the  letters  together.     For  ei 
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ample:  they  would  name  the  letters  s-a-w,  and  when  asked 
"what  that  spelled"?  would  answer,  "essaydoubleyou."  That 
is,  they  put  the  names  of  the  letters,  as  heard  when  spoken,  to- 
gether to  make  the  word.  Some  wide-awake  teacher  caught  the 
hint  from  this.  He  said,  ••  why  not  teach  the  sound  of  the  let- 
ter first,  and  let  the  pupil  call  it  by  its  sound  and  not  by  its  name/' 
In  this  way  the  phonic  method  took  its  origin.  This  method  sup- 
poses that  the  child  shall  know  the  sounds  of  the  letters  and  then 
he  will  be  able  to  utter  any  new  word  by  sounding  each  letter  in 
it  The  words  cat,  mat,  sat,  rat,  bat,  hat,  pat,  etc.,  could  be 
pronounced  by  the  pupil  if  only  he  would  sound  the  letters  in 
their  order.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  old  thought.  Individual  teach- 
ers have  for  many  years  made  use  pf  it.  But  the  method  did 
not  begin  to  prevail  to  any  extent  until  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  point  of  weakness  of  the  method  as  a  method  to  be 
used  exclusively,  lay  in  the  fact  that  all  the  words  in  the  language 
are  not  pronounced  as  they  are  spelled.  The  method  requires 
that  the  si)elling  reform  shall  be  adopted  and  practiced.  It  is 
possible  to  teach  children  to  read  by  it,  but  the  teacher  is  com- 
pelled to  select  the  words  that  he  shall  read  with  great  care. 
Such  words  as  girl,  saw,  her,  do,  are,  they,  walk,  bird,  said,  and 
the  like,  must  be  avoided  or  the  pupil  falls  into  hopeless  confu- 
sion because  of  the  great  number  of  different  sounds  given  to 
the  same  letter.  The  different  sounds  of  o  in  the  following 
words  illustrate  this :  dog,  to,  come,  hope,  good,  for,  not.  But 
the  above  words  and  similar  ones  are  familiar  to  the  child  when 
spoken,  and  any  reading  lessons  which  exclude  them  and  only 
use  the  words  which  the  child  can  spell  by  sound  without  con- 
fusion will  be  unnatural  and  unattractive. 

This  exi)erience  and  the  study  accompanying  it  led  up  to  the 
question,  **  Why  not  teach  the  child  to  name  the  word  at  first"? 
It  was  found  by  close  observation  that  by  the  a,  b,  c  method  he 
really  learned  the  word  as  a  whole.  He  carefully  spelled  every 
word  before  pronouncing  it,  it  was  true,  but  he  depended  upon 
the  teacher  for  the  name  of  the  word,  and  he  naturally  associ- 
ated this  name  with  the  appearance  of  the  word  as  a  whole,  and 
not  with  the  spelling.  So  the  word  method  came  into  existence. 
This  required  that  the  words  should  be  taught  as  wholes,  and 
without  any  regard  to  either  the  names  of  the  letters  or  their 
sounds.     Another  good  idea;  but  it  failed  as  a  method  to  be 
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used  exclusively,  because  it  gave  the  pupil  no  key  by  which  he 
<ofild  make  his  way  alone.  He  must  be  told  the  name  of  eyerj 
new  word.  This  would  do  for  a  time,  but  ere  long  the  pupil 
should  be  put  into  possession  of  information  by  which  he  could 
make  out  new  words  for  himself.  Each  method  had  points  of 
excellence,  but  neither  method  would  suffic^e  alone. 

The  next  step  was  to  make  a  combination  of  these  methods. 
This  combination-method  requires  that  during  the  earhest  stage 
of  instruction  the  pupil  shall  be  taught  words  as  wholes,  and 
learn  to  read  sentences  and  lessons  in  this  way ;  that  as  soon  as 
the  child  has  become  somewhat  familiar  with  forms  of  words, 
so  that  these  forms  will  cause  the  ideas  to  come  into  his  mindi 
which  he  formerly  associated  with  the  spoken  words,  then  he 
shall  be  taught  little  by  litde  to  analyze  the  simple  words  into 
their  sounds  and  to  learn  both  the  sounds  and  the  names  of  these 
letters.  From  day  to  day  fewer  words  are  taught  as  words,  and 
more  words  are  analyzed  into  their  sounds,  until  in  time  what  is 
distinctive  about  the  word  method  disappears,  and  the  pupil 
learns  new  words  by  the  process  of  analysis. 

This  is  the  method  of  teaching  primary  reading  now  in  use  in 
the  best  schools  in  this  State.  The  reader  is  ready  to  ask, 
**  Well,  what  is  to  take  its  place  "  ?  If  we  had  no  bther  assur- 
ance that  we  have  at  last  ''struck  bottom"  than  that  which  ex- 
perience gives,  there  would  be  little  reason  to  believe  that  this 
method  would  not  give  place  to  some  different  one  in  a  short 
time.  We  find,  however,  that  this  method  is  approved  by  phi- 
losophy as  well  as  by  experience. 

Long  ago  Sir  William  Hamilton  laid  down  the  following  law 
of  mental  activity:  **The  first  procedure  of  the  mind  in  the 
elaboration  of  its  knowledge,  is  always  analytical.  It  descends 
from  the  whole  to  the  parts;  from  the  vague  to  the  definite." 
The  final  procedure  is  synthetical,  reconstructing  the  whole  by 
the  use  of  those  elements  into  which  it  was  analyzed.  The  ap- 
plication of  this  law  would  have  resulted  in  the  invention  of  the 
same  method  that  we  have  finally  arrived  at  through  a  long  se- 
ries of  experiments.  We  can  safely  affirm,  therefore,  that  no 
material  change  will  be  made  from  this  method  in  the  future. 
This  must  be  so  '*  because  the  mode  of  the  mind's  activities  is 
invariable." 
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INFINITIVES. 


F.  P.  ADAMS,  PR  IN.  OP  DANVILLE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


I  HAVE  before  me  fifteen  authors  on  the  subject  of  Grammar, 
and  have  examined  them  with  particular  reference  to  the 
subject  of  infinitives.  Surely  so  much  obscurity  does  not  exist 
with  reference  to  any  other  subject  in  grammar.  One  says  the 
infinitive  is  a  kind  of  noun-verb ;  another,  that  it  is  parsed  by 
saying  that  it  ** depends  on  the  word  (naming  it);  another,  that 
the  infinitive  may  be  used  as  a  noun  in  any  case  except  the  pos- 
sessive.    Thus  we  might  continue. 

Is  there  not  some  view  that  is  clear  and  consistent  on  which 
grammarians  can  unite  in  the  main,  though  differing  in  the  mi- 
nutiae? 

The  following  is  submitted,  though  no  originality  is  claimed 
for  it,  except  in  its  presentation  : 

Every  infinitive  has  the  construction  either  of  a  noun,  an  ad- 
jective, or  an  adverb.  By  ^*  construction  of  an  adjective,  noun 
and  adverb"  is  meant  the  same  relation  which  these  parts  of 
speech  have  to  other  words.  Now  it  must  not  be  inferred,  that 
since  an  infinitive  may  have  the  construction  of  a  noun,  that  it 
has  all  the  characteristics  or  any  other  characteristic  of  a  noun. 
This  error  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  infinitives  have  case. 
Case,  it  should  be  observed,  is  a  property  of  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns, not  of  verbs. 

An  infinitive  has  the  construction  of  a  noun  when  it  is  the 
subject  of  a  verb;  as,  to  lie  is  base. 

An  infinitive  has  the  construction  of  a  noun  when  it  is  the 
predicate  of  an  intransitive  verb;  as,  to  die  is  to  sleep. 

An  infinitive  has  the  construction  of  a  noun  when  it  is  appo- 
sition with  a  noun;  as,  delightful  task,  to  rear  the  tender  thought 

An  infinitive  has  the  construction  of  a  noun  when  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  a  transitive  verb  in  the  active  voice;  as,  I  desire  to  travel. 

An  infinitive  has  the  construction  of  a  noun  when  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  a  preposition;  as,  he  is  about  to  depart.     Nothing  is  left 
'  hvi  to  perish. 

An  infinitive  has  the  construction  of  an  adjective  when  it  limits 
a  Qoun;  as,  time  to  come  is  called  future.  Flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come. 

10 
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An  infinitive  has  the  construction  of  an  adjective  when  it  limils 
a  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  predicate,  frequendy  denoting  what  ii 
possible  or  obligatory;  as,  the  search  is  to  be  made.  The  com- 
mand is  la  befulfiStd.     He  seems  to  bt  pleased. 

An  infinitive  has  the  constnictioD  of  an  adverb  when  it  limit) 
a  verb  (i)  trans,  acdve;  as,  he  strutk  \hK  ttAlow lo kill :  (a)  pus. 
ai,  )m  mas  commanded  to  depart :  (3)  in  trans.;  aa,htcametow)rk 

Ad  infinitive  has  the  construction  of  an  adverb  when  it  limit 
(i)  an  adjective;  as,  let  us  be  eonient  to  labor:  (i)  an  advnb 
as,  he  is  strong  enough  to  work. 

This  may  all  be  summed  in  tabular  work  as  follows : 

IN  F 1  Nm  V  ES CONSTR  UCT10M5. 

I.     Of  a  noun — 

I.     Subject  of  a  verb. 

To  dU\s  gain, 
a.     Object  of  a  verb. 

He  desired  to  study. 

3.  Predicate  of  a  verb. 

To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind 
Is  not  to  die. 

4.  In  apposition. 

This  is  his  purpose  to  mould  his  own 
destiny. 

5.  Object  of  a  preposition. 

He  was  about  to  speak. 
H.     0/an  adverb,  modifying — 
I.     A  verb. 

a.  Transitive. 

(i)  Active. 

He  broke  the  shell  to  get  the 
keinel. 
,  (3)  Passive. 

He  was  induced  to  take  refogi 

b.  Intransitive. 

1.  He  arose  to  speak. 

2.  An  adjective. 

He  is  content  to  work. 

3.  An  adverb. 

He  is  kind  enough  to  aid  you 
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ni.     Of  an  adjediue — 

1.  Limiting  a  noun. 

He  has  permission  to  go, 

2.  Limiting  a  noun  or  pron.  in  pred. 

The  work  is  to  be  done. 
He  appears  to  be  delighted. 

An  infinitive  is  always  the  verb  of  aii  abridged  prof osition,  which 
may  be  expanded  into  finite  verb  and  subject  Thus  I  want  to 
giy  expanded,  will  read,  /  want  that  I  may  go.  He  came  to  study 
is  equivalent  to  he  came  that  he  might  study. 

In  very  numerous  cases  the  construction  can  not  be  ascertained 
until  the  infinitive  is  expanded.  Then  again  by  expanding  these 
abridged  propositions  we  can  often  tell  the  construction  of  words 
connected  therewith.  Thus  we  have  the  sentence  I  want  him 
top.  If  it  should  be  expanded  I  want  him  that  he  may  go,  him 
is  objective,  object  of  want.  But  if  we  expand  it  thus:  I  want 
that  he  may  (or  shall)  gOy  him  is  clearly  objective,  subject  oitogo. 
The  latter  is  evidently  the  correct  view.  Pupils  should  receive 
careful  drill  in  the  correct  expansion  of  abridged  clauses.  They 
will  thereby  be  aided  in  the  correct  interpretation  of  many  pas- 
sages in  literature — ^a  point  of  much  importance. 

CiNTaAL  Normal  Collbgb,  Danvillb,  Ind.,  Jan.  12,  1880. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


wif.  H.  hbbals,  asso.  prin.  normal  school  at  worthington,  o. 


IN  this  series  of  papers  on  Geography — a  most  excellent  sci- 
ence and  delightsome  study — it  is  the  writer's  intention  to 
give  suggestions,  not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  those  teachers 
in  graded  schools,  for  whom  excellent  courses  of  study  are  pre- 
scribed by  interested  school  boards,  and  who  have  a  principal 
or  a  superintendent  to  whom  they  may  go  for  suggestions  and 
^information ;  as  for  the  benefit  of  those  teachers  who  are  engaged 
the  ungraded  schools. 

When  shall  we  begin  to  teach  geography?    A  child  firom  six 

nine  years  old  may  learn  much  about  geography  before  he 

^gins  to  use  a  text-book.     The  child  is  gready  interested  in  the 

kings  that  surround  him,  in  the  earth  and  its  products.     Five 
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or  ten  minutes  each  day  spent  In  oral  exercises  will  io  one  ten 
result  in  great  good  to  the  little  ones  of  the  school.  The  instnii 
tions  should  be  entirely  oral.  Maps  and  globes  may  be  used  1 
good  advantage,  but  no  text-book  should  be  used  till  the  pu[ 
can  read  well  in  the  fourth  reader. 

In  order  to  economize  the  time  and  to  produce  the  best  resull 
it  is  quite  necessary  that  the  teacher  should  arrange  a  defini 
plan  for  one  month,  at  least,  in  advance,  in  order  that  the  i 
struction  may  be  thorough,  systematic  and  progressive;  othi 
wise  there  Would  be  constant  repetition  and  confusion;  andt 
results  would  be  very  unsatisfactory. 

A  few  suggestions  for  a  plan,  as  to  what  shall  be  taught,  n 
be  given.  Of  course  energetic  teachers  will  fill  out,  impro 
and  adapt  the  plan.  The  first  question  may  be — Where  d< 
the  sun  rise  ?  Follow  with  others  of  a  similar  nature.  Wht 
does  the  sunset?  Which  way  is  north?  Which  way  sout 
After  the  pupils  have  learned  the  points  6f  the  compass,  and  h< 
to  locate  things  in  the  school-room  and  the  yard,  then  take 
the  shape  of  the  earth,  and  its  motion,  causing  day  and  nig! 
Explain  with  a  globe,  (if  you  have  no  globe,  run  a  wire  throu 
an  apple),  and  show  how  the  earth  turns  around  and  causes 
sun  to  rise  in  the  east  and  set  in  the  west.  The  names  i 
character  of  the  seasons  may  then  be  studied- 

To  fix  the  directions  in  mind,  maps  of  the  school-room  i 
yard  may  be  drawn,  locating  the  various  objects ;  then  map; 
the  garden  and  the  farm ;  then,  first  by  the  teacher,  maps  of 
town,  county  and  State. 

On  the  subject  of  the  seasons  many  things  of  interest  may 
brought  out.  When  do  the  farmers  plow  the  land,  plant 
seed,  gather  berries,  cut  the  hay,  harvest  the  grain,  pick 
apples  and  chop  the  wood  ? 

The  pupil  may  now  learn  the  divisions  of  the  land  with  wt 
he  is  familiar,  as  hill,  valley  and  plain ;  and  of  water,  as  spri 
brook,  river,  pond  and  lake;  and  all  that  pertains  to  a  river 
source,  bank,  bed,  and  mouth;  the  uses  of  the  streams,  if  i 
any  water  mill.  Then  may  be  considered  the  various  kind 
soils  and  rocks,  what  crops  are  raised  on  the  different  soils,  it 
use  is  made  of  the  stones;  the  names  of  familiar  animals, 
eluding  birds,  wild  and  domestic,  their  habits,  their  uses ;  fa 
iar  plants  and  trees,  wild  and  cultivated,  what  is  obtained  £ 
each,  and  what  is  done  with  the  products. 
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Several  weeks  may  be  profitably  spent  in  considering  the 
varied  occupations  of  men,  the  tools  used  and  the  products  ob- 
tained, considering  the  farmer,  the  carpenter,  the  merchant,  the 
miller,  the  blacksmith,  the  shoemaker,  the  mason,  and  others 
that  may  suggest  themselves.  In  this  field  the  observing  child 
will  find  avast  store-house  of  useful  and  interesting  informa- 
tion. 

Enlarge  the  field  of  study  and  observation,  by  including,  ad- 
joining towns,  then  the  whole  county  and  neighboring  counties, 
keeping  up  the  practice  of  map  drawing.  Call  often  for  a  recital 
of  the  various  sights  enjoyed  in  travel,  while  going  to  market  or 
OB  a  visit  to  some  friend. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  continue  in  this  line.  The  faithful 
teacher  will  find  enough  of  interest  in  things  familiar  to  engage 
the  little  ones  profitably  for  several  months;  and  then,  when 
they  come  to  study  the  text-book,  they  will  take  hold  of  it  with 
interest,  even  with  eagerness,  anxious  to  learn  something  of  other 
countries  and  other  peoples.  The  interest  of  the  pupil  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  the  teacher's  skill  and  interest;  hence  the 
necessity  of  having  some  plan  for  systematic  and  progressive 
work. 


INFLUENCE  OF  BAD  JUVENILE  LITERATURE. 


LOIS   G.    HUFFORD. 


IT  is  the  boast  of  America  that,  within  the  walls  of  her  public 
schools,  every  child  born  within  her  borders  may  learn,  at 
least  to  read  anti  write  the  English  language.  Yet,  that  through 
the  poverty,  neglect,  or  parsimony  of  some  parents,  even  in 
those  States  where  there  is  a  law  for  making  education  compul- 
sory, many  children  are  still  untaught  in  the  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation is  proved  by  the  statistical  reports.  For  in  these  tabular 
statements  of  facts,  side  by  side  with  the  other  statistics,  are 
given  the  estimated  numbers  of  those  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write. 

Happily,  it  sees  to  us,  this  number  is  destined  to  decrease  with 
each  generation,  and  yet,  as  there  is  no  great  good .  without  its 
correlative  evil,  so  from  this  tree  of  knowledge  may  be  grown 


I 
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not  only  flair  and  wholesome  fruit,  but  that  which  is  bli^^ited  and 
wonn-eaten. 

{  Not  more  difficult  is  it  to  rid  our  orchards  of  the  insect  pests 

I  than  to  protect  the  minds  of  our  youth  from  the  sting  of  the  cur- 

colio  of  bad  literature.     While  the  pure  minded  and  the  intelli- 
gent are  striving  in  every  way  possible  to  uplift  the  children  of 
\  degradation  and  vice,  and  to  give  to  every  human  soul  a  chance 

for  true  development,  at  the  same  time  the  evil-hearted  are  send- 
ing out  messages  of  corruption  whose  aim  is  to  pollute  and  d^ 
stroy  the  very  flower  of  our  youth. 

That  this  is  no  mere  fancy-picture  may  be  easily  ascertained 
by  consulting  the  reports  of  vagrancy  and  crime  among  boys 
and  young  men.  The  mayor, of  Philadelphia,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  declared  that  if  all  the  bad  literature  for  boys  could 
be  destroyed,  it  would  almost  empty  oiu:  station-houses  and 
prisons  of  their  youthful  inmates.  An  officer  in  New  York  City 
stated  that,  whenever  a  young  criminal  is  brought  before  him, 
his  first  question  is,  *  *  What  have  you  been  reading  "  ?  and  almost 
without  exception  the  answer  shows  that  the  reading  of  disrep- 
utable stories  either  in  the  yellow-colored  novels,  or  in  the  still 
more  pernicious  pages  of  sensational  weeklies  has  stimulated  to 
the  attempted  imitation  of  the  heroes'  deeds. 

These  stories  relate  to  either  the  exploits  of  highwaymen,  gam- 
blers and  vagabonds,  or  to  the  stories  of  wild  adventure  among 
Indians,  pirates,  and  desperadoes. 
j  The  newspapers  give  frequent  accounts  of  boys*  leaving  homes 

of  luxury  and  refinement  to  seek  for  excitement  and  adventure, 
{  and  for  what  they  foolishly  imagine  will  be  independence.    Almost 

\  invariably  the  cause  of  these  boyish  escapades  may  be  traced  to 

J  the  reading  of  the  sort  of  stories  to  which  we  refer. 

{  In  commenting  upon  the  murder  committed  in  southern  Ohio 

not  long  ago,  where  three  lives  were  taken,  the  leading  papers 
have  stated  that  the  youthful  murderer's  mind  was  doubtless  in- 
fluenced by  dwelling  upon  stories  of  crime.  He  is  known  to 
have  spent  his  leisure  in  poring  over  these  pictures  of  murders, 
and  in  his  room  was  found  a  large  pile  of  the  worst  sort  of  evil 
books. 

Evidently  we  must  not  allow  this  turbid  stream  of  corrupdbn 
^  to  flow  on,  and  make  no  attempt  to  check  its  evil  course.    What 

means  can  we  employ  to  make  clean  the  source  ? 

■ 

\ 


i 
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Whenever  in  a  war  between  two  nations,  a  strong  point  is  to 
be  gained,  the  party  that  can  first  get  possession  of  that  point  is 
most  likely  to  retain  it 

So  in  the  matter  of  children's  reading  to  preoccupy  the  mind 
by  first  forming  a  taste  for  what  is  pure  and  lofty  in  sentiment  is 
the  strong  point  to  be  gained.  The  great  distinction  between 
the  educational  and  the  penal  systems  to-day  is  iViformation  as 
opposed  to  r^ormation.  Early  to  form  in  the  minds  of  the 
children  a  love  for  the  pure  and  the  beautiful  in  literature,  to 
create  a  healthy  taste  that  shall  reject  with  disgust  the  nauseat- 
ing stuff  of  unnatural  sensationalism,  that  is  the  specific  which 
like  Ithuriel's  spear  shall  discover  falsehood  by  a  touch. 

Obviously  to  parents  belongs  the  first  opportunity  as  well  as 
the  chief  duty  towards  their  children  in  this  regard.  Before  the 
little  ones  are  old  enough  to  read  for  themselves,  the  father  or 
mother  should  read  daily  to  them  from  the  pages  of  some  pure 
juvenile  periodical,  of  which  the  Nursery  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive,  because  of  its  fine  illustrations.  This  habit  once  be- 
gun by  the  parent  should  be  continued  so  long  as  there  is  a  boy 
or  a  girl  in  the  family.  The  reading  oif  poems  from  the  best 
authors,  or  any  verse  that  contains  a  noble  sentiment  well  ex- 
pressed, is  of  inestimable  value  in  awakening  a  love  for  the 
beautiful  in  language.  Little  children  naturally  enjoy  the  rhythm 
of  poetry,  and  they  readily  retain  some  of  the  words. 

This  habit  is  a  long  step,  it  seems  to  me,  towards  forming  a 
taste  for  good  reading.  I  believe  that  if  parents  form  such  a 
habit  for  themselves  and  for  their  children,  and  do  not  fail  to 
provide  good  reading  matter  in  their  homes,  while,  at  the  same 
time  they  always  know  what  their  children  are  reading,  there  is 
little  danger  that  their  boys  and  girls  will  steal  off  to  read  in 
secret  the  vile  trash  in  dime  novels. 

The  teacher's  opportunity  in  this  matter  is  second  only  to  that 
of  parents.  In  a  large  majority  of  cases,  to  the  teacher  falls  the 
first  chance  of  forming  the  taste  for  good  reading.  For,  as  yet 
the  homes  where  good  books  are  in  common  use  are  in  a  minor- 
ity. Either  through  ignorance  or  thoughtlessness,  or  want  of 
means,  many  parents  make  no  provision  for  their  children's 
reading. 

In  these  cases  the  teacher  may  exert  a  powerful  influence,  not 
only  with  the  children,  but  in  educating  a  community  to  use  the 
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books  within  their  reach.  To  be  sure,  it  is  very  pleasant  to  be 
able  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  young  the  fresh,  live  books 
with  their  fine  illustrations,  of  which  so  many  are  now  prepared 
especially  for  their  amusement  and  instruction.  But  can  any 
one  say  that  it  is  wholly  a  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunities of  access  to  large  libraries  when  it  is  possible  for 
teachers,  parents,  and  children  to  read  a  few  well-selected  books, 
which,  though  written  long  ago,  are  always  best  ? 

There  is  danger  of  skimming  over  too  many  volumes  even 
when  they  are  all  good.  It  is  far  more  useful  in  the  formation 
of  a  strong  character  to  thoroughly  digest  a  small  number  of  the 
best  books  in  travel,  biography,  science  and  fiction. 

In  school,  as  well  as  at  home,  some  time  should  be  devoted 
to  reading  to  the  pupils.  I  know  that  I  shall  be  met  by  the 
objection :  *'Our  time  is  already  full ;  we  find  it  difficult  to  com- 
plete our  programme  within  the  limited  time.  In  cities  the  sub- 
jects taught  are  numerous,  and  every  minute  has^ts  allotted  task. 
In  ungraded  schools  the  number  of  classes  is  so  large  that  it  is 
not  always  possible  even  to  bring  all  the  recitations  within  school 
hours." 

While  I  recognize  these  difficulties,  yet  from  experience  I 
know  that  a  few  minutes  can  be  found  each  day  for  this  purpose. 
What  could  be  better  as  a  part  of  the  opening  exercises  than  an 
inspiring  poem  that  shall  make  humble  duties  seem  holy  if  faith- 
fully performed,  or  that  shall  stimulate  to  emulation  of  deeds  of 
moral  eourage  ?  What  better  incentive  to  studiousness  and  good 
order  is  wanted  than  the  promise  of  a  story  at  the  dose  of  the 
day  ?  I  have  found  such  a  practice  of  great  assistance  in  con- 
trolling a  school  called  "difficult  to  manage."  The  hope  of 
hearing  something  from  the  pages  of  St.  Nicholas,  or  of  being 
permitted  to  take  home  a  copy  for  reading  from  Friday  to  Mon- 
day acted  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  good  behavior. 

In  these  days,  when  good  books  and  periodicals  are  so  easily 
obtained,  that  teacher  who  says  he  can  do  nothing  toward  cul- 
tivating in  his  pupils  a  taste  for  good  reading,  lacks  the  sense  of 
responsibility  which  should  be  a  leading  qualification  for  his 
calling. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  resorting  to  the  pages  of  unnatural  sen- 
sationalism, disfigured  by  villainous  pictures,  with  the  adventures 
of  great  explorers  like  Livingston  and  Stanley  at  hand,  and  when 
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the  shelves  of  libraries  aud  book  stores  are  crowded  with  attract- 
ive stories  of  the  great  and  good  of  all  ages.  History  is  now 
made  as  fascinating  as  a  fairy  tale.  Biography  is  no  longer 
simply  the  dull  memoir,  but  awake,  like  the  life  whose  story  it 
tells. 

Teachers,  do  not  neglect  to  use  the  means  in  your  hands  to 
reduce  the  number  of  youthful  criminals  in  the  land.  By  your 
influence  you  may  turn  some  minds  from  the  channel  of  vice  to 
that  of  purity.  The  love  of  good  books  is  a  safeguard  to  virtue. 
By  awakening  that  love,  you  may  save  to  the  State  and  to  so- 
ciety many  intelligent,  virtuous  citizens. 


JULES  FERRY'S  INTOLERANCE. 


M.  Jules  Ferry  made  a  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Protestant 
College  in  Paris,  in  which  he  animadverted  in  severe  terms  on 
what  he  denominates  the  bigotry  and  prejudices  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Calvinistic  character,  saying,  among  other  things,  that  its 
sectarianism  was  a  caricature  of  religion,  and  that  he  never  passed 
within  its  thresholds.  Has  it  never  occurred  to  Mr.  Ferry  that 
he  is  himself  a  man  of  pronounced  prejudices;  an  extremist  of 
the  most  radical  sort  ?  Between  his  antipathies  to  this  and  that 
religious  sect,  he  is  likely  to  make  himself  thoroughly  detested 
by  both  Protestant  and  Catholic;  and  through  his  exhibitions  of 
intolerance  provoke  the  defeat  of  reforms  that  are  of  the  highest 
importance.  We  are  neither  Calvinistic  nor  Jesuitical,  and  have 
a  sincere  hope  that  the  public  schools  of  France,  of  all  descrip- 
tions, may  be  disenthralled  from  sectarianism,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  regard  the  intolerant  spirit  and  utterances  of  M.  Ferry  without 
a  fear  that  the  work  of  reform  in  France  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  an  injudicious  leader.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
French  Ministry  will  hold  together  in  support  of  M.  Ferry's 
pending  bill.  There  is  a  strong  conviction  in  some  Republican 
quarters  that  section  7  of  that  bill  should  be  modified,  and  not- 
withstanding his  decided  opposition  to  any  change,  it  is  not  a(  all 
unlikely  that  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  will  have  to  yield 
or  resign. 
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COMMENTARY  ON  THE  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  INDIAN 


'^  III. 

APPOINTMENT  AND  QUALIFICATION  OF  SCHOOL  TRUSTEE! 


SkCtion  4.  Each  civil  townihip  and  each  incorponted  town  or  citfi 
the  several  counties  of  the  State  is  hereby  declared  adiilinct  mnnicipil  otttpi 
ration  for  school  purposes,  by  the  nime  and  style  of  (he  civil  townwiip,  lor 
«r  cily  corporation  respect) vely,  and  by  such  name  may  contract  and  be  co] 
tracted  «ith,  sue  and  be  sued,  in  any  court  having  competent  juriidictian,  u 
the  trustees  of  such  toirnship,  aad  the  trustees  provided  for  in  the  next  sectic 
of  this  act,  shall,  for  their  township,  town  or  cil^,  be  achool  traiteei,  and  pe 
form  the  duties  of  clerk  and  treasurer  for  school  purposes. 

Sec.  5.  The  commaa  conncil  of  eacb  city,  and  the  board  of  trustees  1 
«ach  incorporated  town  of  this  State,  shall,  at  their  first  regular  meeting 
the  month  of  June,  elect  three  school  Iruslees  who  shall  hold  their  office  on 
two  and  three  yean  respectively,  as  said  Inuteet  thall  determine  by  lot  at  il 
lime  of  their  organiution,  and  annually  Iherealier  shall  elect  one  school  tn 
tM  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  three  years ;  said  trustees  shall  constitute  tl 
ichoal  board  of  the  city  or  town,  and,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  liu 
office,  shall  take  an  oath  faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  same.  Tit 
shall  meet  within  five  days  after  their  election  and  organize  by  electing  one 
their  number  president,  one  secretary  and  one  treasurer.  The  treasurer,  b 
fore  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall  execute  a  bond,  Co  the  acce] 
ance  of  the  county  auditor,  conditioned  as  in  ordinary  official  bonds,  wirii 
least  two  sufficient  freehold  sureties,  who  shall  not  be  members  of  said  bou 
in  A  sum  not  less  than  double  the  amount  of  money  which  may  come  into  1 
hands,  within  any  one  year,  by  virtue  of  his  office.  The  president  and  sea 
taiy  shall  each  give  bond  with  like  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  county  1 
dilor,  in  any  snm  not  less  than  one-lhird  of  the  treasurer's  bond.  All  vaci 
cies  that  may  occur  in  said  board  of  school  trustees  shall  be  filled  by  the  ca 
mon  council  of  the  cily  or  board  of  trustees  of  the  town,  but  such  election 
fill  a  vacancy  shall  only  be  for  the  unexpired  term.  The  board  of  school  tr 
tees  shall  each  year,  within  five  days  aher  the  annual  election  of  a  menb 
reorganize  their  board  and  execute  their  respective  bonds  for  the  ensuing  ye 
Said  Iruslees  shall  receive  for  their  services  such  compensation  at  the  coram 
council  of  the  city  or  boaid  of  trustees  of  the  town  may  deem  just,  which  co 
pensation  shall  be  paid  from  the  special  school  revenue  of  the  city  or  town. 

Sec.  6.  The  county  auditor,  in  fixing  the  penalty  and  approving  and  1 
cepting  the  bonds  of  any  such  trustees,  shall  see  to  ^eir  sufficiency  to  tea 
the  school  revenues  which  may  come  into  iheir  hands,  as  well  as  the  ordiai 
township  or  other  revenuei ;  and  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  trust' 
the  county  auditor  thall  appoint  a  person  to  fill  the  tame,  who  shall  take 
oatb  and  give  bond  as  requited  in  the  last  preceding  section;  and  said  auclil 
shall  report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  the  name  and  po 
office  address  of  each  trustee. 
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specified  in  the  preceding  section  for  the  use  therein  named,  and  in  like  man- 
ner added  to  said  (imd,  unless  such  person  shaU  have  previously  served  as 
such  trustee. 

Section  i.  Beit  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana^ 
That  any  person  who  has  held  the  office  cf  trustee  of  any  township  in  this 
State  for  two  terms  consecutively,  at  the  date  of  the  next  general  election  in 
October,  1878,  shall  not  be  eligible  to  said  office  for  the  next  ensuing  term, 
and  thait  hereafter  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  township  trustee, 
more  than  four  yean  m  any  period  of  six  years.     [Act  March  12,  1877.] 

COMMENTS. 

1.  Organization  of  School  Boards  ^  etc — Each  township  in  the  State 
forms  two  distinct  corporations;  one,  a  corporation  for  civil  purposes, 
and  the  other,  a  corporation  for  school  purposes.  The  same  distinc- 
tion is  made  in  regard  to  towns  and  cities.  The  office  of  school  trus- 
tee in  townships  is  separate  and  distinct  from  that  of  township  trustee ; 
bat  the  township  trustee  is  ex  officio  the  school  trustee  for  his  town- 
ship. 

<c  »  •  Each  civil  township  in  the  several  counties  of  this  State  is  hereby 
declared  a  township  for  school  purposes,  and  the  trustee  for  such  township 
shall  be  trustee,  treasurer  and  clerk  for  school  purposes.''  (i  G.  &  H.  543, 
sec.  4).  It  must  be  contemplated  that  the  funds,  etc.,  of  these  two  corpora- 
tions shall  be  kept  separate.  It  is  as  an  officer  of  the  school  township,  and 
not  as  an  officer  of  the  civil  township  that  the  trustee  has  authority  and  power 
to  levy  a  tax  for  the  erection  of  school  houses,  and  to  expend  the  same  for 
that  purpose,  (i  G.  &  H.  544,  sec.  9).  We  think  it  must  follow  that  it  is 
as  trustee  of  the  school  township  and  nut  as  trustee  of  the  civil  township  that 
the  trustee  must  contract  for  the  building  of  school  houses.  We  do  not  think 
the  trustee  of  the  civil  township  can  legally  contract  for  the  building  of  a  school 
house  and  make  the  civil  township  liable  therefor.  In  the  case  under  consid- 
eration the  action  is  against  the  civil  township,  seeking  to  render  it  liable  for 
the  cost  of  constructing  the  school  house,  and  not  against  the  school  township, 
the  corporation  which  should  be  liable,  if  any  one.  *  •  •  (Ind.  R.,  Vol. 
XLVII,  pp. ." 

The  school  trustee  of  a  township  must  act  as  clerk  and  treasurer 
of  the  township  for  school  purposes ;  but  there  being  three  school 
trustees  in  each  town  and  city,  one  acts  as  president,  another  as  sec- 
retaiy,  and  the  third  as  treasurer.  Township  trustees  are  elected  on 
the  nrst  Monday  of  April.  1878,  and  biennially  thereafter,  by  the 
qualified  electors  of  their  respective  townships.  They  assume  the 
duties  of  their  office  within  ten  days  after  their  election. 

2.  Settlement  with  Predecessor  in  respect  to  Funds, — ^The  outgoing 
township  trustee  should  have  his  books  and  records  in  suitable  con- 
dition to  settle  with  the  county  commissioners  upon  his  retiring  from 
office.  He  should  turn  all  books,  records,  papers  and  property  over 
to  his  successor  as  soon  as  practicable  after  such  successor  has  qual- 
ified. 

He  should  invariably  take  a  receipt  for  whate^rer  passes  to  the  new 
incumbent.    This  receipt  may  be  in  this  form,  viz. : 

I,  A.  B.,  trustee  of township, county,  Indiana,  hereby 

acknowledge  the  receipt  from  B.  C,  the  retiring  trustee  of  said  town- 
ship,of  books,  papers  and  documents,  purporting  to  be  the  records  and 
documents  relating  to  the  common  schools  of  said  township.    I  also 
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Lcknowledge  the  receipt  of  % — ; —  of  tuition  revenue,  and  % of 

ipecial  school  revenue  belonging  to  said  corporation.    I  also  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of volumes  of  books,  the  same  being 

:be  library  of  said  corporation. 

A.  B.,  Trustee. 

(Signed  )  -  —  Township, 

— —  County, . 

3.  Same  Subject  CoHtinued. — Upon  tbc  receipt  of  the  records  and 
jocuments,  the  incoming  trustee  snould  immediately  inspect  them  to 
ascertain  if  the  proper  amount  of  money  has  been  turned  over  lo  him 
ly  his  predecessor.  In  case  any  discrepancy  appears,  a  thorough 
nvcstigation  should  be  made.  If  satisfactory  results  can  not  be 
-cached,  the  matter  should  be  laid  before  the  county  commissioners 
ind  before  the  county  superintendent,  and  legal  advice  should  be 
sought  as  to  the  best  method  to  be  pursued  to  secure  the  rights  of  the 
school  corporation.  It  is  not  wise  for  a  trustee  to  wait  until  the  end 
)f  his  term  and  then  set  up  the  plea  that  his  predecessor  did  not 
:um  over  to  him  money  enough,  in  order  to  account  for  any  disciep- 
uicy  that  may  appear, 

4.  Same  Subject  Continued. — The  retiring  trustee  must  turn  over 
:o  his  successor  the  precise  amount  of  money  belonging  to  each  fund. 
For  example,  the  incoming  trustee  should  demand  the  full  amount 
}f  tuition  revenue  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  his  predecessor, 
!ven  though  the  retiring  trustee  presents  vouchers  showing  that  he 
tias  spent  a  part  of  the  tuition  revenue  for  school  buildings,  roads,  01 
For  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  tuition.  The  Supreme  Court 
ipeaks  very  emphatically  upon  this  point  as  follows ; 

"  Can  a  trustee  borrow  money  from  o 
n  another?  John  R.  Robinson  et  al.  \ 
Martin,  Trustee,  etc. 

From  Montgomery  Circuit  Court,  Niblack,  J. — In  this  case  the  point 
af  interest  is  that  a  trustee  drew  money  from  the  special  school  rev- 
enue to  pay  the  interest  on  money  borrowed  at  different  times  for  the 
use  of  other  funds  of  the  township,  and  used  the  money  belonging  to 
3ne  fund  for  the  benefit  of  other  funds  in  several  ways. 

The  cause  was  tried  by  the  court,  and  there  was  a  finding  for  the 
plaintiff,  assessing  the  damages  at  ^12,378,99,  of  which  sum  $1,024-98 
was  found  to  be  for  interest  wrongfully  paid  out  by  said  Robinson, 
(3,930.10  was  found  to  bedue  to  the  special  school  revenue,  (1,938.31 
was  found  to  be  due  to  the  civil  township  fund,  and  15,485.70  was 
Found  to  be  due  to  the  tuition  fund.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  paragraph  of  the  decision  there  on  the  point 
in  question  is  as  foliows : 

"  The  complaint  goes  on  the  theory  that  it  was  a  misapplication  of 
Jie  money  belonging  to  a  particular  fund  to  pay  it  out  on  claims 
[Lgainst  another  fund,  notwithstanding  the  different  funds  were  in  the 
tiands  of,  and  under  the  control  of  the  same  trustee. 

That  theory  is  earnestly  combated  by  (lie  appellants  as  being  im- 
practicable and  unreasonable,  and  too  strict  a  construction  of  the 
aw  regulating  the  duties  of  township  trustees.  The  separate  and 
distinct  character  of  the  funds  belonging  to  each  of  the  township 
:orporations  has  been  futly  recognized  by  a  series  of  decisions  in 
his  court.     56  Ind.  157 ;  55  Ind.  7. 
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The  same  separate  and  distinct  character  seems  to  us  to  attach  to 
each  of  the  several  funds  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  township  trustee, 
and  the  law  evidently  contemplates  that  the  trustee  shall  open  a 
separate  account  with  each  fund  in  his  hands,  and  shall  only  pay  out 
money  belongiag  to  a  particular  fund  on  claims  or  charges  against 
that  fund.    R.  S.  1876,  Vol.  i,  782,  sec.  8.    Also,  901,  sec.  10,  etc, 

It  follows  that  if  a  township  trustee  pays  out  money  belonging  to 
one  fund  in  his  hands  on  claims  or  charges  against  another  fund,  he 
is  guilty  of  a  conversion  of  the  money  thus  paid  out,  and  of  a  breach 
of  his  official  bond.  This  conversion  may  prove  to  be  an  absolute 
defalcation  or  only  a  technical  breach  of  the  trustee's  bond,  depend- 
ent upon  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  trustee  in  relation  to  the  re- 
imbursement of  the  fund  thus  directed. 

Applying  the  rules  thus  laid  down  to  the  several  paragraphs  of  the 
complaint  before  us,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  each  one  of  them 
alleged  facts  enough  to  show  a  breach  of  the  condition  of  the  bond 
sued  on,  and  that  they  were  severally  sufficient  on  demurrer.'* 

5.  Ineligible  for  a  Third  consecutive  Term, — By  an  act  approved 
March  12,  1877,  a  township  trustee  can  serve  but  four  years  in  any 
period  of  six  years,  or,  in  other  words,  he  can  not  be  elected  three 
terms  in  succession.  If  a  township  trustee  is  re-elected  he  should 
invariably  renew  his  bond. 

6,  Concerning  Terms  and  Vacancies, — Concerning  terms  of  office 
and  vacancies  as  contemplated  in  sections  5  and  6,  it  is  held :  First, 
that  township  trustees  hold  their  office  until  their  successors  are 
elected  and  qualified.  (Sec  Constitution,  Art.  XV,  Sec.  3.)  Second, 
that  in  case  no  election  takes  place  at  the  time  designated,  no  va- 
cancy occurs,  but  the  incumbent  or  incumbents  continue  in  office. 
This  latter  has  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  words  as  fol- 
lows :  "When  the  term  of  an  office  is  prescribed  to  be  for  a  given 
term,  and  until  the  successor  shall  be  elected  and  qualified,  the  officer 
holds  after  an  expiration  of  the  term,  and  until  he  is  regularly  super- 
seded by  the  election  of  another  in  his  place."  (Stewart  and  another 
vs.  The  State,  4  Ind.  396.) 

The  auditor  has  the  right  to  appoint  a  township  trustee  only  in  case 
of  vacancy.  An  actual  vacancy  may  be  occasioned  by  death,  resig- 
nation, removal,  or  abandonment,  but  not  by  failure  ot  the  people  to 
elect.  If  the  people  fail  to  elect  as  specified  by  law,  there  is  no  va- 
cancy and  the  former  incumbent  holds  over  until  another  election. 
As  to  what  constitutes  abandonment  of  an  office,  see  I.  R.,  Vol.- XIX, 
p.  356,  and  I.  R.  Vol.  XXI,  p.  516. 

7.  Concerning  Vacancies  in  City  and  Town  School  Boards, — The 
last  clavse  of  section  6  does  not  apply  to  the  schooi  trustees  of  cities 
and  towns,  because  by  a  recent  act  the  legislature  provided  that  va- 
cancies in  city  and  town  boards,  should  be  filled  by  the  common 
councils  of  cities,  and  by  the  civil  trustees  of  towns.  See  act  ap- 
proved March  12,  1875. 

8,  Term  ofSennee  of  Persons  Appointed  to  fill  Vacancies, — In  re- 
gard to  the  period  of  time  for  which  a  person  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy in  the  office  of  a  school  trustee  in  an  incorporated  town  or  city, 
the  Attorney  General  speaks  as  follows : 

"  Section  6  of  an  act  touching  vacancies  in  office,  etc.,  approved 
March  13,  1852 — i  G.  &  H.  672 — provides  that '  every  person  elected 
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to  fill  any  office  in  which  a  vacancy  has  occurred,  shall  hold  such 
office  for  the  unexpired  term  thereof.' 

"  In  section  i  of  the  amendatory  act  of  March  12, 1875 — ^^.cts,  Reg. 
Ses.  1875,  p.  iS^^it  is  provided  that  'all  vacancies  that  may  occur 
in  said  board  of  school  trustees  shall  be  filled  by  the  common  coun- 
cil of  the  city  or  board  of  trustees  of  the  town,  but  such  election  to 
fill  a  vacancy  shall  only  be  for  the  unexpired  term.' 

"  I  think  these  provisions  govern  in  the  question  under  considera- 
tion, and  that  the  person  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
school  trustee,  is  entitled  to  hold  such  office  for  the  period  for  which 
his  immediate  predecessor  was  elected,  which  remained  unexpired 
at  the  time  of  his  election  to  fill  the  vacancy." 

9.  When  Cities  or  Towns  are  Formed  within  Townships^ — Cities 
and  incorparated  towns  are,  for  school  purposes,  distinct  corpora- 
tions from  the  townships  in  which  they  are  situated. 

When  a  city  or  town  corporation  is  formed,  the  council  or  the  civil 
trustees  thereof,  should  immediately  appoint  school  trustees.  If  in 
any  city  or  town,  the  council  or  civil  trustees,  should  fail  to  appoint 
a  school  trustee  on  the  day  fixed  by  law,  it  is  held  that  they  may  ap- 
point on  a  subsequent  day,  the  law  requiring  school  trustees  to  be 
appointed  on  a  certain  day  being  advisory,  and  not  mandatory. 

When  an  incorparated  town  or  city  is  formed  within  the  limits  of 
a  township,  the  township  trustee  is  not  authorized  to  control  the 
school  affairs  of  such  town  or  city  thereafter.  The  failure  of  town, 
or  city  authorities  to  organize  a  school  board  immediately  after  such 
town  or  city  is  incorporated,  does  not  authorize  the  township  trustee 
to  continue  the  management  of  schools  in  such  town  or  city.  For 
disposition  of  funds  and  property  in  the  hands  of  such  township  trus- 
tee when  such  incorporation  takes  place,  see  special  chapter  on  the 
subject. 

10.  Reorganization  oj  City  and  Town  School  Boards,  —  School 
trustees  of  cities  or  towns  should  reorganize  each  year,  and  each 
trustee  should  renew  his  bond.  The  Attorney  General  speaks  upon 
this  point  as  follows,  viz. : 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  communication 
referring  to  me  a  letter  from  the  auditor  of  Tipton  county.  In  an- 
swer thereto  I  have  to  say,  that  in  my  opinion  the  law  now  requires 
that  the  school  trustees  of  incorporated  towns  shall  give  new  bonds 
each  year.  And  if  they  fail  to  do  so,  the  remedy  against  them  for 
such  failure  is  a  direct  proceeding  to  declare  their  tenure  of  office  va- 
cant. The  validity  of  their  official  acts,  notwithstanding  such  failure,^ 
can  not  be  questioned  collaterally." 

1 1 .  Compensation  of  School  Trustees, — The  compensation  of  school 
trustees  in  cities  and  towns,  is  regulated  by  resolution  or  ordinance 
of  the  city  council,  or  of  the  civil  trustees  of  the  town,  and  must  be 
paid  out  of  the  special  school  revenue  of  the  city  or  town ;  but  the 
pay  of  a  school  trustee  of  a  township,  is  regulated  by  the  fee  and 
salary  bill  of  March  31,  1879,  as  follows,  viz. : 

"  Act  approved  March  31,1 879,  sec.  32.  The  per  diem  of  township 
trustees  shall  be  as  follows,  to-wit :  For  each  actual  day's  service, 
they  shall  be  allowed  to  be  paid  out  of  the  township  fund  |2.oo.' 
Provided,  That  for  all  services  as  overseer  of  the  poor  said  township- 
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trustee  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  funds  in  the  county  treasury  not  oth- 
erwise appropriated,  on  the  order  of  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners.* 

12.  School  Trustees  can  not  Hold  another  Lucrative  Office, — Art. 
II,  Sec.  9  of  the  State  Constitution  provides,  among  other  things, 
as  follows :  "  Nor  shall  any  person  hold  more  than  one  lucrative 
office  at  the  same  time,  except  as  in  this  constitution  expressly  per- 
mitted, etc.*' 

It  thus  becomes  a  question  whether  the  office  of  school  trustee  is  a 
lucrative  office  or  not.  If  so,  then  the  school  trustee  is  prohibited 
from  holding  any  other  office.  On  this  point  the  Attorney  Genera^ 
writes  as  follows,  viz. ; 

"  Question — Is  the  position  of  school  trustee  of  an  incorporated 
town  or  city  a  lucrative  office  ? 

What  is  a  lucrative  office  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution  ? 

Reply. — ^A  lucrative  office  (within  the  meaning  of  Sec.  9,  Art.  2  of 
the  Constitution  of  Indiana),  is  an  office  for  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  which  certain  fees  or  a  salary  are  paid.  The  profitableness 
of  the  office  is  of  no  pertinence  to  the  question. 

In  the  case  of  Daily  vs.  The  State,  etc.,  8  Blackf.  329,  our  Supreme 
Court  made  use  of  the  following  language :  "  Pay  supposed  to  be  an 
adequate  compensation  is  affixed  to  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
We  know  of  no  other  test  for  determining  a  "  lucrative  *'  office  within 
the  meaning  of  the  constitution.  The  lucrdtiveness  of  an  office,  its 
net  profits,  aoes  not  depend  upon  the  amount  of  compensation  affixed 
to  it.**  BuSKiRK  Attorney  General, 

The  doctrine  enunciated  above  has  been  repeatedly  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  the  case  of  Creighton  et  al.  vs  Piper,  14  Ind. 
p.  182,  it  was  decided  that  the  office  of  township  trustee  was  a  lucrative 
office  withih  the  meaning  of  the  constitution,  for  the  reason  set  forth 
in  the  case  in  8  Blackf.,  supra. 

In  section  5  of  the  "  Act  to  provide  for  a  general  system  of  com- 
mon schools,**  etc.,  approved  March  6,  1865,  it  is  provided  that  the 
common  council  of  each  incorporated  city,  and  the  board  of  trustees 
of  each  incorporated  town  in  this  State,  shall  elect  three  school  trus- 
tees, and  that  '*  said  trustees  shall  receive  for  their  services  such  corn- 
pensation  as  the  common  council  of  the  city,  or  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  town  may  deem  iust,  to  be  paid  from  the  special  school  reve- 
nue of  the  city  or  town. 

It  is  plain  that  the  school  trustees  of  cities  and  towns  are  always 
entitled  to  some  compensation  for  their  services.  Although  the 
amount  of  compensation  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  common 
council  or  board  of  trustees,  yet  they  have  no  right  to  deny  school 
trustees  their  compensation  in  some  amount,  and  such  a  denial  would 
be  a  foundation  for  an  action  of  mandamus  on  the  part  of  the  school 
trustees  to  compel  an  allowance.  ' 

Thb  construction  of  the  terms  of  said  section  of  the  school  law, 
makes  the  office  of  school  trustee  of  an  incorporated  town  or  city 
"  lucrative,"  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution. 

13.  A  TVustee  can  not  Teach  in  his  own  Township, — "  You  ask 
me  whether  a  township  trustee  has  a  right  to  teach  school  in  his  town- 
ship. In  answer  I  have  to  say,  that  a  township  trustee,  being  the 
agent  of  the  State  to  employ  teachei;^  for  the  public  schools,  is  not 
authorized  to  employ  himself,  and  such  a  practice,  if  it  exists,  is  con- 
trary to  law,  and  should  be  discontinued.    Woollen,  Atfy  Gen* I, 
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OFFICIAL     DEPARTMENT. 

SCHOOL  REVENUES. 

An  Opinion  on  thb  Equalisation  of  thb  Samb.— The  law  in  regird  W 
the  distribution  of  State  and  congressional  township  revenues  to  the  towuihipi, 
towns  and  dliea  ofa  county  is  contained  in  section  llS,  as  follows: 

Sec.  1 18,  The  auditor  of  each  county  shall,  semi-annually,  on  the  second 
Monday  of  June,  and  on  the  la^t  Monday  in  January,  make  ipportionnienl  of 
the  school  revenue,  Co  which  his  county  is  entitled,  to  the  several  tawnshipi 
and  incorporated  towns  and  cities  of  the  counly,  which  apportionment  ihill 
be  paid  [o  the  school  treasurer  of  each  township  aad  incorporaled  town  and 
city,  by  Ihe  county  treasurer;  and,  in  making  the  said  apportionment  anddii- 
tribution  thereof,  the  auditor  shall  ascertain  the  amounl  of  Ihe  congressioiul 
(owDShip  school  revenue  belonging  to  each  city,  town  and  township,  and  thiU 
so  apportion  the  other  school  revenue  as  to  equalize  the  amount  of  available 
school  revenue  for  tuition  to  each  city,  town  and  township,  as  near  as  mij  be, 
according  to  the  enumeration  of  children  therein  !  Provided,  however,  Thit 
in  no  case  shall  the  income  of  Ihe  congressional  township  school  fund  bclong- 
ing  to  any  congressional  township,  or  part  of  such  township,  be  diminished  by 
such  apportionment,  or  diverted  or  distributed  to  any  other  township,  and 
report  Ihe  amount  apportioned  lo  the  SaperinCendent  of  Public  InsCniciian, 
verified  by  affidavit." 

A  plain  stalemenl  of  the  above  provisions  a  as  follows :  Each  child  in  a 
congiessiotial  township  must  receive  his  share  of  the  interest  arising  from  the 
fund  of  laid  township  wilhoul  diminution.  He  is  then  to  receive  in  addition 
inch  an  amount  from  the  Stale's  school  revenue  as  will  make  his  portion  of 
(chord  money  equal  to  that  of  every  other  child  in  the  county.  For  example, 
in  congressional  township  A  a  child  receirei  (I  from  the  interest  on  the  con- 
gressional township  fund,  while  in  B  a  child  receives  f  2  from  said  interest. 
Suppose  now  the  State  apportions  an  average  of  (3  to  each  child  from  the 
State's  school  revenue.  In  ihis  case  the  auditor  must  distribute  to  the  child 
in  A  ^3.50,  and  to  the  child  in  B  tt.yi  of  the  State's  revenue,  so  Ihat  each 
(hall  receive  the  same  amount  from  the  combined  revenue,  viz.,  ^.50. 

There  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  by  act  of 
Congreu  the  State  can  not  diminish  the  amount  of  congretsional  township 
:«venue  belonging  to  the  children  of  any  township.  If  absolute  equalizalioD 
will  increase  a  child's  portion,  as  it  generally  does,  it  is  required  hy  law,  but 
otherwise  it  is  not  permitted.  Suppose  Ihe  child  iR  A  has  ft  of  conpvaiouil 
interest,  and  the  child  in  B  fg;  then  if  the  State  apoortioos  an  average  of  tj 
to  each  child  from  the  Stale's  revenue,  the  combined  amount  of  both  revenues 
for  the  two  children  would  he  f  16.  Absolute  equalization  would  in  this  case 
give  the  children  f  S  apiece.  But  as  this  would  take  away  part  f  othe  congres- 
sional revenue  belonging  to  Ihe  child  in  B,  it  is  not  permitted  under  the  act  of 

The  State,  however,  uses  its  own  revenues  lo  equalize  the  shares  of  the 
school  children,  just  as  far  as  (he  act  of  Congress  permits.  Thus,  in  theabote 
»ie,  Ihe  Stale  would  leave  the  f  9  to  the  child  in  B,  and  give  the  f  6  to  the 
diild  in  A,  '  J.  H,  Smart,  Sup'L 
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EDITORIAL. 


POLITICS  AND  TEACHERS. 


This  Joamal  has  always  been  neutral  in  politics.  So  strictly  has  this  policy 
been  maintained  that  it  is  doubtfal  whether  a  constant  reader  for  the  past  nine 
jeixs  conld  determine  the  political  inclination  of  the  editor,  having  only  the 
pages  of  the  joamal  to  judge  from.  This  course  will  be  pursued  in  the  future 
ss  in  the  past.  But  let  it  be  understood  that  it  will  defend  the  schools  against 
&e  attacks  of  either  party  or  of  men  from  either  party.  The  Journal  believes 
that  the  welfare  of  the  public  'schools  is  paramount  to  the  interest  of  any  polit- 
ics! organization,  and  vrill  always  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  schools  whoever 
msy  oj^)ose. 

This  opens  the  way  to  say  that  township  trustees  are  soon  to  be  elected,  and 
tetchen  can  do  much  toward  securing  the  election  of  good  school  men. 

Members  of  the  Legislature  sure  soon  to  be  nominated  and  elected.  Teach- 
<n  can  not  always  control  the  nominations,  but  if  they  are  wise  they  can  either 
gita  an  assurance  that  the  nominees  will  not  interfere  with  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  school  system  or  else  secure  their  defeat.  In  a  very  large  number 
ef  the  counties,  if  not  in  a  majority  of  them,  the  combined  vote  and  influence 
^  the  teachers  can  determine  the  results  of  the  election.  They  hold  the  bal- 
ance of  power  if  they  will  but  use  it. 

It  does  not  matter  very  much,  so  far  as  the  schools  are  concerned,  who  the 
{Resident  is,  or  who  the  State  and  county  officers  are,  bat  it  matters  a  great 
deal  who  the  trustees  are,  and  especially  who  the  State  Representatives  and 
Senatofs  are.  The  trustees  levy  the  local  taxes,  build  the  houses  and  manage 
fte  schools,  and  the  legislaton  determine  the  amount  of  the  State  tax  and  make 
'  fte  laws.  They  can  strengthen  our  present  excellent  school  system  or  they 
cm  ruin  it  by  a  single  act  of  unwise  legislation.  A  year  ago  a  majority  of  the 
menibeTS  of  the  House  of  Representatives  voted  to  abolish  county  superin- 
tcadency.  Had  the  Senate  concurred  an  irreparable  damage  would  have  been 
done.  Let  superintendents  and  teachers  see  to  it  that  the  men  who  constitute 
the  next  Legislature  shall  be  pledged  to  the  school  interests,  including  high 
schools  and  county  superintendency.  The  time  to  do  this  work  is  bejore  the 
election.  The  teachers  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  independent 
dass  of  voters  in  the  country— i.  e.,  they  place  principles  above  party  and 
aho?emen. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  other  things  being  equal  or  about  equal,  a  teacher 
iriU  vote  with  his  party.    Vote  in  the  interest  of  the  schools  and^your  party 
too,  if  possible,  but  vote  in  the  interest  of  the  schools. 
II 
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A  COMMON  SCHOOL  DIPLOUA. 

Much  hu  been  uid  recentlj  u  to  the  propdetj  of  gnrntiDg  diplomit  to 
penoni  who  hive  cbmpleted  the  common  tchool  cooise.  The  nbjnl  bn 
been  diiciuied  in  at  leut  one  county  tuperinteodenli'  dlitiict  conTcntion,  ud 
ft  comm[ttee  wu  appointed,  at  ■  called  meeting  of  the  tnperintendenti  *tta>d- 
ing  the  State  AnodatioD,  to  repoit  on  the  lubject  at  the  r^;ul«T  annual  ipriaj 
meeting  of  the  county  saperintendent*.  One  luperintendent,  J.  C.  HicpheiMO, 
of  Wajne  coHutf ,  hu  tried  the  experiment.  Othen  nujhave  dose  IhcMiM 
thing.  It  world  well.  Mr.  Macphenon  made  out  the  queationt  and  hiniscU 
examined  inch  pnpili  ai  had  completed  the  coune  of  itudy  laid  down  for  the 
common  schooli.  To  all  whose  examination  wai  latiifactoij  he  £aie  a  "m> 
tificate"  (tating  the  fact*. 

We  can  tee  no  objection)  to  luch  a  coune  and  many  argumenli  in  its  bto. 
It  will  certainly  be  a  itrong  itimalnt  lo  pupili  to  do  honeat  and  faithfnl  mik. 
It  will  create  a  healthy  emulation  at  to  how  many  can  acfaiere  the  diaiiniioB, 
It  will  tend  to  keep  in  ichoal  many  who  would  drop  oat — the  go«l  being  OM 
within  the  reach  of  the  maxses.  If  the  completion  of  the  conne  of  "gndni' 
tion "  ii  made  the  occasion  for  some  appropriate  public  exerdiea,  ai  it  wd 
may  be,  it  will  become  a  means  of  inlereiiing  the  people  in  the  schaiJi  idi 
popolaiiiing  all  edncalional  interests.  We  hope  lo  see  the  diicoiaion  caniti 
forward  until  it  shall  be  pot  into  practice  in  every  county  in  the  State, 


School  Exhibitions  AT  CouMTY  Fa»s.— We  are  glad  to  learn  the  count; 
superintendents  and  leachen  in  many  connties  are  taking  hold  of  the  mitte 
In  eameit,  and  are  determined  to  make  ■■  The  Edncational  Department"  i 
their  next  County  Pair  a  success.  This  work  will  pay.  It  will  pay  in  th 
increased  stimulus  to  both  pupils  and  teachen  in  the  preparation  of  the  woil 
Unlike  the  [separation  for  most  school  exhiUtions,  it  doc«  not  distract  th 
minds  of  the  children  from  their  regular  school  duties.  It  limply  arouses  al 
the  latent  energy  and  ability  and  creates  a  laudable  ambition  to  excel  in  whi 
If  useful  work. 

The  comparison  of  work  at  the  Fair  will  again  repay  all  tronUe  and  ei 
pense.  I  know  al  no  better  way  by  which  to  raiie  the  standard  of  schoi 
work.  If  pupils  and  teachers,  who  think  they  arc  dcdng  well  and  are  contea 
tee  there  wO[k  done  by  others  far  surpassing  their  own,  their  ideal  standard 
thereby  raited,  and  they  will  return  to  their  labon  detennined  to  be  eqial  I 
the  belt.    By  all  means  make  the  cxhilHtion. 


Thr  State  Supheintemdkmcv.— The  Joumal  hope*,  for  the  goo4  of  tl 
•chooli.  that  the  bei>t  available  man  will^be  nominated  for  Stale  Siqierinleni 
ent  on  each  ticket,  to  that  the  school  interests  shall  not  suffer  whidiever  pari 
may  be  successful.  No  other  State  officer  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  nt 
intercils  of  the  people,  and  no  other  one  needs  to  be  selected  with  lo  muc 
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care  as  to  fitncts.  No  other  officer,  except  the  Governor,  does  so  much  toward 
giTing  the  State  a  name  and  a  standing  awaj  from  home.  Most  of  the  other 
State  officers  can  have  their  work  done  by  deputies  and  clerks ;  not  so  with 
the  Superintendent  in  the  discharge  of  his  principal  duties.  Teachers  can 
erercise  an  influence  in  this  matter,  and  should  do  so  with  earnestness. 


Health — ^Health — Health.— The  health  of  hundreds  of  children  has 
been  sacrificed  this  winter,  in  school  rooms,  on  account  of  the  inadvertency  of 
teachers.  Next  to  a  child's  moral  character  his  health  is  of  most  importance. 
No  amount  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  or  geography,  will  repay  a  child  who  has 
rained  his  health  in  the  study  of  them.  The  body  is  the  instrument  with  which 
and  through  which  God  has  given  us  to  work,  and  we  are  nwraUy  bound  to 
keep  it  in  working  order.  Teachers  shotild  feel  that  they  are  as  responsible 
for  the  health  of  pupils,  as  for  their  moral  and  mental  growth.  Every  teacher 
should  make  a  special  study  of  the  the  conditions  ofhealih  in  the  school  room. 


A  recent  law  in  New  York  allows  women  to  vote  for  school  trustee  and  to 
bold  the  office  when  themselves  elected.  This  is  as  it  shotild  be;  women  do 
most  of  the  teaching  in  all  the  northern  States  except  Indiana,  and,  as 
our  schools  improve,  the  number  of  female  teachers  increases;  women  as  a 
rule  visit  schools  most  and  give  most  attention  to  the  instruction  of  the  child- 
ren. Then  why  not  allow  them  to  act  upon  school  boards  and  indicate  their 
prefqences  in  an  effective  way  in  regard  to  the  management  of  schools.  The 
Jounfal  fkvoTS  such  a  law  ykl  Indtaiia,  and  wou!d  go  further  and  open  the  office 
of  county  superintendent  to  them. 


Graded  Township  Schools,  we  are  glad  to  note,  are  increasing  in  many 
counties  of  the  State.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Every  such  school  forms  an 
intellectnal  centre,  and  its  beneficial  influence  upon  the  community  that  pa- 
tronizes it  can  not  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents.  Such  schools  pay  in 
Bumy  ways,  and  carry  a  higher  culture  than  the  common  schools  afford  to 
thousands  of  persons  who  would  otherwise  never  attain  it 


Pay  Up  I — ^The  school  year  is  now  well  advanced,  and  those 
teachers  who  have  not  yet  settled  for  their  Journal  will  please 
do  so  at  once,  or  write  a  note  explaining  cause  of  delay.  Our 
role  is  cash  in  advance,  and  out  of  about  4,000  subscribers  less 
than  300  are  behind  with  their  subscriptions.  We  have  been 
glad  to  accommodate  those  who  could  not  pay  in  advance,  and 
now  hope  that  all  to  whom  this  applies  will  respond  at  once  and 
not  wait  for  a  personal  notification. 
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MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 

TION  FOR  JANUARY,  1880. 


Writing. — i.  Draw  a  schedule  of  ruled  lines  as  they  are  drawn  in  copy- 
books and  write  thereon  one  small  letter  requiring  in  height  only  one  of  the 
spaces,  another  filling  two,  another  three,  another  four,  and  another  five.    3o 

2.  Describe  the  construction  of  the  letter  /  by  stating  how  many  and  what 
kinds  of  lines  make  it  up.    Same  of  /.  10 

3.  Write  the  first  10  capital  letters.  10 

4.  What  part  of  the  arm  should  rest  on  the  desk  ?  What  part  of  the  hand 
«hould  touch  the  desk  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

Let  the  penmanahlp  of  the  candidate  as  shown  in  the  answen  to  the  aboro  qaestioM 
%e  marked  from  1  to  50,  according  to  the  Judgment  of  the  superiotendeot 

Orthography. — i.  Give  five  subdivisions  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
and  a  definition  of  each  divbion.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

2.  (a)  What  sounds  has  the  letter  0  f  (b)  Give  words  iUustrating  its  dif- 
ferent sounds*  a=5 ;  b=5. 

3*    Syllabicate  and  mark  the  accent  of  specimen  and  paraUeVogrttm, 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  What  rule  of  orthography  is  illustrated  in  spelling  the  past  tense  of  the 
yfxh  prefer?  10 

5.  Write  the  words  programme  and  na/icna/,  phonically  indicating  the 
•ound  of  each  letter  by  the  proper  mark.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  Spell  ten  words  pronounced  by  the  superintendent.  5  for  each. 

Reading. 

'<  To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 

Conmiunion  with  her  visible  forms  she  speaks 

A  various  language :  for  his  gayer  hours 

She  has  a  voice  of  gladness  and  a  smile 

And  eloquence  of  beauty :  and  she  glides 

Into  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild 

And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals  away 

Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware." 

From  ••  TTkanmiepsis:' 

1.  Who  was  the  author  of  this  poem?  Name  one  other  poem  he  has 
written.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  Express  in  other  words  the  principal  thoughts  of  the  above  quotation.  10 

3.  What  single  word  or  phrase  in  the  first  two  and  a  half  lines  should  re- 
ceive the  principal  emphasis?    Why?  2  pts.,  5  each. 
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4.  Define  emphasis.    How  does  it  differ  from  accent?  t  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  Indicate  the  sounds  m  the  following  words,  using  diacritical  marks  when 
necessary:  Visible;  beauty;  ere;  nature;  has.  10 

Let  the  candidate  read  a  selection,  upon  vliiGh  he  shall  be  marked  from  i  to  90,  accord* 
isf  to  the  judgBcnl  of  the  Superintendent. 

AuTHMsnc.-- 1.    Reduce  172  lb.  troy  to  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Proc.  6;  ans.  4. 

2.  What  will  }  of  a  ton  of  coal  cqst  at  $3.75  per  ton  ?    fiy  analysis. 

Anal.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

3.  Define  decimal  scale,  decimal  unit,  and  a  decimal  fraction. 

3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  omitted. 

4.  A  perpendicular  rod  5}  ft.  long  casts  a  shadow  %\  ft.  in  length;  what 
is  the  height  of  a  steeple  which  at  the  same  time  casts  a  shadow  182.23  ^  ^ 
length?    By  proportion.  Stat.  3;  proc  3;  ans.  4. 

5.  A  man  sold  a  horse  for  I275  and  gained  25  per  cent  What  did  the 
hone  cost  ?  How  much  did  he  make  ?  What  per  cent,  was  the  selling  price 
of  the  cost  price?  Proc  4;  each  ans.  2. 

6.  A  note  for  ^845  was  given  Aug.  4,  1874,  the  rate  being  8  per  cent,  per 
innnm.  It  was  endorsed  as  follows :  June  10, 18751  ^5^>  December  19, 1876, 
I139.55 ;  what  was  due  September  4,  1877  ^  Proc.  6 ;  ans.  4. 

7.  Define  premium  and  brokerage.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

8.  A  rectangular  farm  sold  for  ^5,040,  the  price  being  f8o  per  acre.  The 
£mn  was  140  rods  long;  how  wide  was  it  ?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

9.  What  will  it  cost  to  plaster  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  a  room  which  b  30 
ft.  long,  18  ft.  wide,  and  15  ft.  high,  at  10  cents  per  square  yard? 

Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5, 

10.  What  is  the  largest  square  stick  of  timber  that  can  be  made  from  a  log 
which  is  4  ft.  in  diameter?  Proc  5 ;  ans.  5. 

Gkammar. — Write  the  plurals  of  radius,  Timothy,  brother-in-law,  cargo, 

and  chinmey.  2  off  for  each  error. 

2.   Compare  bad,  little,  many,  beautiful,  square.  2  off  for  each  ector. 

5.   What  tenses,  of  what  moods  can  be  formed  without  auxiliaries  ?         10 

4.  What  are  the  prindpal  parts  of  the  verbs  make^  lay,  set,  ride,  wriie. 

1  off  for  e{u:h  error. 

5.  Write  a  sentence  containing  two  singular  subjects  taken  separately.     10 

6.  We  think  in  words ;  and  when  we  lack  fit  words,  we  lack  fit  thoughts. 
Fuse  viwn£r  and  wortb*  «.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

7.  Analyze  the  above.  10 

8.  Give  five  words  commonly  used  as  inteijectioos.      2  off  for  each  error. 

9.  Give  two  rules  for  the  use  of  capital  letters.  2  pts.,  5  each, 
la    Correct—/  expected  U  have  fiund  him  at  home^  and  give  a  reason  for 

the  correction.  2  pts.,  5  each, 

GiocEAPHYd— I.    Define  circle  and  meridian  as  used  in  geography. 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.   Of  what  doea  the  surface  of  the  earth  consist?    What  is  the  proportion 

of  earth?  2  pts.,  5  each. 
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3.  V/hat  •imiUiity  eiUt*  between  the  Mntheni  eitremilie*  of  ihe  two  'ta^ 

4.  Nunc  foar  puticulan  in  which  mountiini  ue  of  importance. 

4  pCs.;  3  off  Tor  each  am. 

5.  What  ii  the  moit  important  ocean  caircnt  knowii?    In  what  doeb 
unportancc  conaiit?  a  pti.,  \,  h 

6.  Name  Stc  leading  exporti  and  Etc  leading  impoib  of  the  United  StilK 

7.  Which  eaatetn  State  haa  no  aeaboard  ?    Upon  what  body  of  water  doe 
it  border?  3ptL,5ful 

8.  Wiut  conntriea  conatitnte  the  Scandifuvian  Peninnila?     3  pti.,  5  ocl 

9.  Going  directly  louth  from   Glaigow,   name,   in   order,  the  conatnt 
through  which  you  wonld  pan  in  reaching  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

10.  Name  the  capital*  of  Ae  following  conntriea:    Anatria,  Belginm,  Po 
tngal,  Gennan  &npit«,  Italy.  5  pta,,  3  cad 

HiSTOBY. — I,    Name  the  two  principal  diicoveriea  by  Coliunbiu. 

apti^SeacI 
3.    Why  were  the  aborigines  of  Anmica  called  Indiana?  1 

3.  Narrate  the  early  tettlnnent  of  MaisachuactI*.  ) 

4.  (a)  Who  wai  Gen.  Thoai  Gage,  and  (b)  What  pact  did  he  take  ia  tl 
American  Revolntion  ?  t==4 ;  ^'= 

5i    Tell  th*  atory  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington. 

6.  Wbatwas  the  purpose  of  the  Article!  of  Confedetaliaii,  1777? 

7.  (a)  What  nation  Gnt  recogniied  the  Independence  the  United  State 
(b)  In  what  year?  *=f>;  \t= 

8.  (a)  From  whom,  and  (b)  in  whu  way  wai  Lonldana  acqnired  by  1 
United  State*?  »=3;  b= 

9.  (&)  What territoryconttitulcdLouitianaal^liineofil*ac<)ni*itlaa? 
■a    How  wa*  davery  fint  introduced  into  Ihi*  country? 

PKniOLOCV. — I.    How  are  the  bone*  of  the  head  divided,  and  how  mt 
'  bonet  in  each  dtvinon?  3  pi*.,  5  eai 

3.    Deacribe  a  ball-and-«oekel  j^t,  and  locale  two.  3  pta.,  5  eai 

3.   What  it  the  diatinction  between  extenaor  and  fiexormoaclea? 
'  4.    Name  and  locate  the  four  claiaci  of  (eeth.  3  pi*.,  5  ea 

5.  What  ii  theme  of  aalin?     Of  gastric  jnice?  3pt(.,5eai 

6.  What  I*  the  object  of  tbe  pulmonic  circulation  of  the  bkiod  ? 

7.  What  i*  the  dittinctJon  between  aenioiy  and  motor  nerrea? 

8.  What  ia  the  office  of  the  poret  of  the  ikin  ? 

9.  Why  is  pare  air  eauntial  to  health  ? 

10.    What  is  the  lympamun  of  the  ear,  and  what  it*  ne  t  S  p**^  S  ** 

Thsoby  and  Pkacticb.— I.    What  i*  the  difference  between  a  leaKM  1 
a  recitation  ? 

3.    Give  the  three  princip^  ol^ecta  of  a  recitation. 

3.    Why  should  die  blackboard  be  used  in  teaching  writing? 

What  are  the  advantages  of  the  [oononncing  of  the  t]rlkU«*  in  1 


■'■."'"Sir! 


'hat  i*  tbe  chief  object  of  school  goTemmenl? 
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Arithmxtic. — I.  (a)  84,641,291  should  be  read,  ^^ Eighty-four. million^ 
six  hundred  forty-one  thousand,  two  hundred  one.  Hundred^  thcusandt  mU^ 
Wm^  etc,  should  retain  the  singular  form  when  preceded  by  a  numeral  adjec- 
tive.  See  ^^hundred^^  in  Webster's  Dictionary;  also  Worcester's  Dictionary. 
(b)  The  U  C  M.  of  two  or  more  numbers  is  the  least  number  that  contains 
all  the  prime  factors  found  in  each  of  the  given  numbers,  (c)  The  G.  C.  D. 
of  two  or  more  numbers  is  the  least  number  that  contains  all  the  prime  factors 
which  are  common  to  the  given  numbers. 

2.  Since  ^  of  f  of  a  certain  distance  is  84  mi. 
^  of  a  certain  distance  is  84  mi. 
^  of  a  certain  distance  is  }  of  84  mi.=y  mi.  * 

I,  or  the  whole  distance  is  y  mi.Xi6=:^y  ^  mi.s=:268|  mi. 
.  • .    A  of  }  of  268|  is  84  mi. 

3.  4  men  6  da.  80  rods  js^j^^^^^ 
10  men  5  da.  — ?  J 
Since  4  m.  in  6  da.  can  build  80  rd. 

:      I  m.  in  6  da.  can  build  ^  of  80  rd,=2o  rd. 

:      I  m.  in  I  da,  can  build  \  of  20  rd.=y  rd. 

:      I  m.  in  5  da.  can  build  ^  rd.X5=y  rd* 

:    10  m.  in  5  da.  can  build  y  rd.Xio='f  °  rd.=ii6}  rd. 

4.  Section  '. 

1.  N.  \  of  sec.  I. 

2.  S.  E.  i  of  sec.  I, 

3.  N.  W.  JofS.W.tofsec  I. 


I 

3 

— ^ J 


(dIiso 
P. 


istStep. 
..?-sB  100  per  cent. 


=  {d  ,     '■■     ?  I    {d 
Jss  R.  25  per  cent.  -        P. 


2d  Step. 
B  #200.         B  100  per  cent 
AS?      fA L 


{^ 


f                 '=  A.  A^  yew  vviu.  -  M. .                ?       R.  40  P^r  cent* 

ff.  D  per  cent=ioo  per  cent. — 25  per  -  x.  A  per  cent=loo  per  cent-f  40 

cent.=  75  per  cent  -  per  cent=i40  per  cent. 

2.  Since  75  per  cent.=$i5a  -  2.  Since  100  per  cent=|20o. 

I  per  cent,=^  of  |i 50=12.  -  :    i  per  ct.=^  of  |200=f  2. 

:  100  per  ct.=|3Xi<>OB=^2oa  -  :  i4operct=|2Xi4<)==|28o. 

.  • ,  B=:|200  the  cost.  A=|28o  the  selling  price. 

6.    Bank  discount  of  #675  for  90  da.  @  8  per  cent« 

♦8X93X675  _|,^^g^  ^j^^  disoovnt 

100X360 
#675— 1 13.95=1661  x>5  proceeds.  ^ 


ISO 
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7.    PXRXT=L 

:       Trrr     I 

PXR 
.'.  T(inyr,)=5 6X100 


2400X6 
8.    Reduce  4  quintals  to  grainf. 


I 


t'^-H  y«='5  ^  'A.ns. 


a 


I  ! 


or      ^       3       H       S       d 
4  qnintals  =  4,     o^      0,0,0,      o,  =  400^000  gnmii» 


• 

X 

>C 

X 

^? 

A 

•• 

B 


yd. 


(80  +60  )  =(6400+3600)  =10000  =100 
.  • ,  C  B=ioo  yd. 

10,    (4o  ft+25  fl.)X2=i30  ft.,  the  perimeter  of  the  room. 
l3oX>g S^o 1 73 J  area  of  walls  in  sq.  yd. 

9  3 

40X25     iooo__i  11^  area  of  ceiling  in  sq.  yd. 

9  9   "" 

I73i  sq*  7<^-+ 1 1 1^  sq.  yd.=284|  ><!•  1^*  total  area. 
^15X2560    1 1 28.00  _|42.66}    Ans. 

9  3 

History. — i.  The  "  Monnd  Builders,"  as  they  are  called  for  want  of  1117 1 
better  or  more  definite  name,  preceded  the  Indians  in  the  occupation  of  this] 
country.  They  were  evidently  a  numerous,  intelligent,  and  powerful  race,  inj 
many  respects  superior  to  the  Indians,  and  partly  dvilized.  Their  nuxmdi^ 
are  found  throughout  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  very  numerous  in  Ohio, 
give  evidence  of  considerable  skill  in  engineering  and  other  practical  arts.] 
Whence  this  race  came,  and  whither  it  went,  are  matters  of  conjecture, 
the  whole  subject  is  just  now  being  studied  and  discussed  veiy  vigorously. 

2.  Greenland  was  the  first  North  American  land  discovered  by  Eiiio»j 
peans. 

3.  Fernando  de  Soto  discovered  the   Mississippi  river  in  the  summer 
1 541.    Dying  of  a  fever,  his  body  was  sunk  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  iCj 
midnight,  to  conceal  the  fact  of  his  death. 

4.  Samuel  de  Champlain,  a  French  soldier,  naval  officer,  and  discoverer, 
the  founder  of  Quebec  and  first  Governor  of  Canada,  began  his  Americaa 
explorations  in  1603,  and  died  in  Quebec  in  1635.  ^^  various  expeditions  be 
examined  the  Atlantic  coast  as  far  south  as  Cape  Cod,  the  Saint  Lawrence 
river,  and  the  lake  which  bears  his  name. 


r 
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5.  John  Eliot,  the  "  Apostle  to  the  Indians/'  a  Cambridge  student,  came 
to  Boston  in  163 1,  began  his  self-denying  and  fruitful  work  among  the  Indians- 
in  1646,  and  continued  it  with  unwearied  zeal  for  forty-four  years.  .  He  lived 
imong  those  to  whom  he  preached,  translated  the  Bible  into  their  tongue,  and 
ihared  with  them  his  property.     No  one  knows  where  he  was  buried. 

6.  The  belief  in  witches, — that  is,  in  the  possession  of  people,  especially 
women,  by  evil  spirits — was  not  uncommon  in  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  These  witches,  as  emissaries  of  the  devil,  were  the  sup- 
posed authors  of  disaster,  disease,  all  kinds  of  torments,  insanity,  and  death. 
Thousands  of  persons,  on  charges  of  witchcraft,  were  put  to  death  in  England 
ind  Scotland.  In  1692  the  delusion  and  its  accompanying  signs  appeared  in 
Salem,  Mass.  Twenty  so-called  witches  were  put  to  death,  and  others  suf- 
lered  other  penalties. 

7.  In  1770  an  altercation  took  place  in  Boston  between  some  British 
troops  and  some  impetuous  citizens,  to  whom  the  troops  and  the  purpose  of 
their  presence,  to  enforce  odious  laws,  were  alike  hateful.  In  the  affray  the- 
troops  6red  on  the  crowd  and  killed  three  persons,  wounding  several  others. 
This  incident  increased  the  general  excitement,  and  helped  to  hasten  the 
Revolution. 

8.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  introduced  resolutions  into  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  June  7,  1776,  looking  to  a  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  first  resolution  declared  that  *'  those  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to 
be,  firee  and  independent  States."  The  declaration  was  written,  some  weeks 
bter,  by  Thomas  Jefferson. 

9.  Washington  became  the  seat  of  government  in  1800;  John  Adams  was 
Piesident. 

la  Indiana,  when  admitted  into  the  Union,  in  181 6,  was  the  nineteenth 
State. 


Grammar. — i.    God  bless    the   man    who    first  invented  sleep. 

2.  It  is  a  complex,  imperative  sentence.  God  bless  the  man  is  the  prin* 
dpal  clause;  who  first  iswented  sleepy  the  subordinate,  connected  to  man  by 
the  relative  pronoun  vahc,  God  is  the  grammatical  subject  of  the  principal 
dause,  bless  is  the  grammatical  predicate,  modified  by  its  object,  man%  which 
is  modified  by  the  article  the^  and  by  the  dependent  clause.  Of  the  dependent 
danse  Mtho  is  the  grammatical  subject,  unmodified ;  invented  is  the  grammat* 
ical  predicate,  modified  by  the  adverbySrr/  and  the  noun  sleep, 

3.  Who  is  a  relative  pronoun  third,  singulsur,  masculine,  and  agrees  witk 
its  antecedent  man^  nominative  and  subject  of  the  verb  invented.  It  also  con> 
nects  the  clause  of  which  it  is  the  subject  to  its  antecedent 


4.        Simple. 

Compound, 

invented 

may  bless 

said 

may  bless 

««y 

did  keep 

tomake 

did  try 

might  hope  done. 

$.    The  wall  is 

four  feet  high;  I  measured  it  with  ft  two-foot  rule. 
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6.  A  puticiple  ii  >  word  luving  the  ligniScUiao  of  a  TCib  uid  the  t» 
stTuction  of  Ml  adjectiTc.  It  i>  lo  oiled  beouie  it  fartinf<Uts  in  the  chuu> 
teiiatics  of  two  parti  of  ipeech. 

"],  Tell,  two  objectl !  /oin  and  lo  iring  mt  hit  teei.  JaAm  ii  a  prape 
noan,  third,  lin^lar,  nuucnline,  objectiTe,  and  govemed  by  the  Tot  liU  i 
tudiiect  object.  Ta  iring  mt  Ait  ioei  a  a  phnue  uied  oi  a  aoaa  (lubituiIiTc) 
third,  lingular,  neuter,  objecttTe,  and  governed  \ij  the  veih  Itll  u  direct  ot 

8.  At  the  North  pole  and  at  the  South  pole  the  lalilnde  it  90°. 

9.  90  b  a  numeral  adjective,  and  modifies  '  (degreei).  "  (dcgrea)  ii 
noun,  third,  plaral,  neuter,  objective,  without  a  governing  word. 

10.  Man,  woman ;  brewer,  lanndrett, 

Okthogkaphy.— I.  Accent  and  eropfaaaii  difier  in  that  accent  ■«  ned) 
give  prominence  to  a  part  of  a  word,  while  empkaaii  ii  nted  to  give  proa 

.  Hence  to  wordi  or  phraaei  in  a  icntence.    The;  are  alike  in  that  each  ii  bm 

'  to  <Uiliiigni>h  a  part  from  other  puli. 

a.  Tfak  qaeuion  at  pnbliihed  in  the  School  Jonmal  of  lait  mooth  bM 
typographical  error.  It  ihoold  have  aiked  for  tho.numbcr  of  laiindi  u  nt 
repreaeni,  not  v.  1/ may  repreKnt  live  diSerent  loundi,  via.:  (a)  «1m{ 
which  i*  a  compound  tonnd  formed  of  m  and  a  lUght  tonnd  of  ^  or  t  be&i 
it,  a*  in  timil,  miUt,  wmt€.    (b)  «  abort,  a*  in  nm.    (c)  long  m,  ■*  in  ntmt 

.  ntk.     (d)  ihoft  w,  **  ii  MKf^.    (e)  h  neutral,  aa  in  Jurl,  Amrl. 

3.  (a)  Herciea;  colloquiei;  attameys)  kcyi;  fliei.  (b)  When  a  wa 
«ndt  in  ji  preceded  by  a  vowel,  the  plural  ii  formed  by  adding  3.  Wha 
end*  in  y  preceded  by  a  conaonant,  the  plural  ii  formed  by  »•>■«»>£;»£  j,  u 
and  adding  tii    In  the  word  tiUeqtef  the  m  ii  a  itntrtutnt,  having  the  ■ou 

4.  (a)  Matn.  meant  Gtnlttmfn,  or  Jin.  It  it  an  abbreviation  of  Mattim 
the  French  form  of  the  plural  of  the  title  corrcaponding  to  the  EngUib  M 
or  Sir.  (b)  fif.  it  an  abbreviation  uied  for  the  word  ft^tt.  (c)  A.  ii  1 
abbreviation  for  Piaim  or  Pialmi.  (d]  Pxl.  it  an  abbeviation  for  Pia 
which  meant,  "  He  painted  it."     (e)   Oil.  it  an  aU.  for  titOunt. 

5.  Conionintt  may  be  divided  into  two  clatics  on  the  bati*  of  the  Atp 
<iS  occtution  of  the  tireath  in  tounding  them.  When  the  pattage  of  the  brei 
it  entirely  ttopped,  as  In  sounding  b,  f,  I,  and  the  like,  the  letter  it  called 
mule  or  a  perfect  consonant;  when  the  poaition  of  the  organt  is  tuch  as  not 
occlude  the  breath  entirely,  the  letter  Is  called  an  imperfect  contMianl,  a 
tnni-vrtrel. 

Consonants  are  also  divided  into  clattes  determined  by  the  organ  of  ipce 
most  actively  emjJoyed  in  sounding  them,  at  laiialt,  palalah,  dtnlah,  a 
(he  like. 

GlOOKAPKV.— I.  The  equatorial.  Because  the  earth  it  flattened  at  I 
poles,  and  enlaiged  al  the  equator  by  rotation  on  its  axis. 

3.  Two,  daily  or  diurnal,  and  annual.  The  shape  of  the  cattb  it  chin( 
from  a  tphere  to  a  iidieroid  by  the  daily  rotation  on  itt  axit  ''fttfniwg  it  at  I 
polet,  and  enlaipng  it  at  the  equator. 
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3.  While  both  are  entirely  snrrounded  by  water,  the  continent  is  mnch 
larger  than  the  island,  and  contuns  within  itself  the  various  natural  divisions 
of  land,  which  the  island  does  not    Peninsula,  cape,  and  isthmus. 

4.  Savage,  barbarian,  half-civilized,  civilized,  and  enlightened. 

5.  The  lakes  of  the  great  plains  of  Asia  are  very  largely  salt  lakes,  whereas 
those  of  N.  America  and  Africa  are  fresh  water  lakes.  The  drainage  of  Asia 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  highlands  to  the  central  plains ;  the  bodies  of 
frater  so  collected  have  no  outlet  The  drainage  of  the  other  two  countries 
b  to  the  ocean,  directly  or  indirectly. 

6.  Maine,  N,  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut 
on  the  Atlantic,  and  Michigan  on  the  great  lakes.  The  general  ruggedness 
and  barrenness  of  soil  of  the  New  England  States,  and  the  proximity  of  the 
ocean  determines  the  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  States,  while  the 
lazge  quantities  of  fish,  valuable  for  food,  in  the  great  lakes  make  fishing  profit- 
able to  the  inhabitants  of  Michigan. 

7.  Lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  and  Huron. 

8.  Isthmus  of  Suez;  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 

9.  The  mountain  range  on  the  west  side  of  S.  America  is  so  close  to  the 
ocean,  that  its  western  slope  is  drained  directly  into  the  ocean,  without  any 
conjunction  of  the  streams  into  larger  ones. 


OOUNTRY.   1   CAPITAL.   |   METROPOLIS.   |    MOUNTAINS.    |     LAKE.     |    ElVER. 

Switzerland. 
BrazU. 

Berne. 
Rio  Janeiro 

Geneva. 
Rio  Janeiro. 

Alps. 
fiwri^shjfiikaM. 

Patos. 

Rhine. 
Amazon. 

Readinc^i.  (a)  Walter  Scott;  (b)  He  tired  from  1771  to  1832;  (c)  He 
wxute  "  Waverly  Novels,"  *<  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,*'  «  Lady  of  the  Lake," 
snd  «<Ufe  of  Napoleon." 

2.  Early  in  the  day  Marmion  ordered  oat  his  troops  to  ride  with  him  to 
Surrey's  Camp.  The  Scotch  King  had  ordered  that  he  be  permitted  to  pass 
unmolested,  and  the  Earl  Douglas  sent  with  him  a  guide. 

3«  Array  f  to  draw  up  in  order  of  march ;  tafe  conduct^  an  order  to  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  unmolested ;  teal,  it  means  here  the  impression  made  by  the 
King's  seal  or  stamp  upon  the  paper  or  parchment  upon  which  the  safe  conduct 
wss  written ;  kamd^  the  King's  signature ;  gave  a  guide^  sent  a  petaon  to  show 
them  the  way  to  Surry's  Camp. 

4.  B-«n-e4h;  »<<l-a;  s-a-T-u«r>i-n*s;  g<fi-«pS*p;  kHM-1. 

5.  (i)  There  is  a  regular  number  of  poetical  feet  in  each  line,  (2)  It  is 
written  in  ihyuie. 

Physiology. — i.  In  youth  the  animal  portion  is  laigely  in  excess;  in 
msture  life  the  proportion  of  mineral  matter  increases,  making  the  bone  more 
brittle.  The  sponginess  of  the  ends  of  the  long  bones  makes  them  lighter, 
sad  also  renders  them  more  elastic,  breaking  the  effect  of  jars  and  falls, 

2.  The  use  of  ligaments  is  to  connect  the  bones  forming  the  movable 
joints.  They  also  serve,  in  cases  of  certain  fractures,  to  retain  the  booes 
fractured  in  partial  position. 
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3.  Two— the  cardiac  and  the  pyloric.  The  fibres  of  the  lower  orifice  tie 
10  airanged  as  to  form  a  kind  of  sphincter  muscles,  which  retains  the  food  in 
the  stomach  until  it  is  fitted  for  digestion  in  the  intestines. 

4.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  Fluids  should  be  drank  bat 
sparingly  during  meals.  In  too  large  quantities  they  dilute  the  gastric 
juice  and  prevent  the  digestion  of  the  albumenoids. 

5.  Thorough  mastication  serves  to  mix  the  saliva  intimately  with  the  food, 
and  also  promotes  its  more  copious  secretion,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  for 
much  drink.  Secondly,  it  disintegrates  the  tissues  of  the  food  and  exposes 
them  in  larger  surfaces  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice. 

6.  The  special  function  of  the  lacteals  b  to  absorb  the  chyle  from  the  in- 
testines and  carry  it  into  the  circulation. 

7.  The  blood  carried  by  the  Aorta  is  red  or  arterial  blood,  sometimes 
called  pure  blood ;  that  carried  by  the  Pulmonary  Artery  is  dark  or  yenoas 
blood,  sometimes  called  impure  blood. 

8.  One  office  is  the  inhalatioa  of  oxygen  gas  into  the  lungs,  purifying  the 
blood  and  rendering  it  fit  for  the  nourishment  of  the  system ;  the  other  is  the 
exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapor  arising  from  the  decay  of  the 
animal  tissues,  and  no  longer  fitted  to  remain  in  the  body.  An  impure  sir 
has  not  the  oxygen  necessary  for  the  body,  and  is  already  so  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  gnd  other  impurities  as  to  be  unable  to  receive  more  from  the 
lungs. 

9.  The  cuticle  and  'cutis.  The  function  of  the  former  is  to  protect  the 
sensitive  tissue  beneath ;  that  of  the  latter  is  to  be  the  origin  and  support  of 
the  cuticle,  protect  still  further  the  tissues  below,  and  furnish  a  proper  surface 
for  the  nerves  of  touch. 

10.  Proper  bathing  conduces  to  health  by  washing  away  the  accretions  of 
diet  and  worn  out  scales  of  the  cuticle,  and  opening  up  the  pores  of  the  skin, 
and  also  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  body. 

Theory  and  Practice. — i.  The  numerous  duties,  connected  with  the. 
opening  of  a  school,  demand  all  of  the  teacher's  time  and  thought,  and,  hence, 
he  should  bring  to  the  task  well  matured  plans  of  school  work.  These  will 
guide  him  in  his  duties,  relieve  him  of  unnecessary  embarrassment,  give  him 
greater  cohfidence,  and,  in  other  ways,  promote  his  success.  There  ctn  be 
no  true  success  when  such  plans  have  not  been  matured. 

2.  The  advantages  of  written  examinations  for  large  dasses  include  thor- 
oughness,, (aimess,  economy  of  time,  and  an  exhibit  of  the  comparative  ad- 
Tancement  of  pupils,  (i)  The  few  questions  required  for  a  written  test  csn 
be  made  more  searching  than  the  longer  series  used  in  an  oral  examination. 
(2)  All  the  members  of  the  class  have  the  same  questions,  and  each  has  time 
and  composure  to  consider  both  questions  and  answers.  (3)  Twenty  pupils 
can  each  write  the  answers  to  twenty  questions,  writing  simultaneously,  much 
sooner  than  they  can  in  succession  answer  twenty  questions  each  onJly* 
(4)  The  results  of  a  written  examination  present  die  relative  standing  of  pu- 
pils much  more  fairly  than  the  results  of  an  oral  examination,  as  usually  con- 
ducted. There  is,  however,  a  place  for  oral  examinations  in  school  instrac- 
tion. 
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3.  The  nature  of  the  child's  mind  requires  primary  instruction  to  begin 
with  s^nse-knowledge,  and,  through  concrete  knowledge,  to  reach  the  abstract. 
The  first  steps  in  this  primary  process  are  necessarily  oral.  Oral  instruction 
can  tlone  prepare  the  thild  for  the  intelligent  study  of  a  text- book,  or  for  ab- 
stract reasoning.  The  pupils  in  the  eigher  classes  can  understand  written,  as 
well  as  spoken  language,  and  they  are  prepared  to  acquire  knowledge  from 
books,  and  also  to  study  nature,  under  the  teacher's  guidance,  and  to  express 
the  results  of  such  study  in  language.  (A  full  answer  to  this  question  wotdd 
ceqmre  much  space). 

4.  A  teacher  should  never  apply  degrading  epithets  to  a  pupil  because 
{i)  it  degrades  and  injures  the  teacher,  lessening  his  self  respect,  and  forfeit- 
ing the  respect  of  others ;  and  because  (2)  it  degrades  and  injures  the  pupil, 
lessening  his  self-respect,  alienating  his  feelings,  blunting  his  moral  sense,  and 
lowering  his  efforts  and  conduct  Such  epithets  increase,  rather  than  dimin- 
ish, misconduct. 

5.  (1)  The  first  aim  in  conducting  a  reading  exercise  in  the  second  reader 
should  be  to  teach  the  vrordi  in  the  lesson  thoroughly -^their  meaning,  orthog- 
nphy,  pronnnciation,  and  use.  The  meaning  of  new  words  may  be  taught 
objectirely,  illustratively,  or  by  use,  or  by  two  or  all  of  these  methods.  The 
word  drill  should  include  orthographic  spelling,  and  often  phonic  spelling, 
with  vocal  drills  in  enunciation.  (2)  The  second  aim  of  the  reading  exercise 
ihoatd  be  to  lead  the  pupil  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  the  thought  and  the 
tkuiem  in  each  sentence,  and  to  give  the  same  proper  vocal  expression.  The 
popil  should  be  taught  to  nod  the  thought  and  the  emotion^  but  the  latter  does 
not  require  as  full  expression  as  the  thought. 


NATIONAL  SUPERINTENDENTS'  MEETING. 


The  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion held  its  usual  winter  meeting  in  the  City  of  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the 
19th  and  20th  of  February.  About  thirty^five  or  forty  of  the  leading  State 
and  city  superintendents  of  schools  were  present.  Those  in  attendance  from 
In^anawere  State  Supt  J.  H.  Smart,  Supt.  H.  S.  Tarbell,  of  Indianapolis; 
Supt  J.  S.  Irwin,  of  Fort  Wayne,  and  Supt.  H.  S.  McRae,  of  Muncie. 

Besides  the  papers  and  discussions  two  important  matters  were  considered 
carefully  in  committees:  the  first  the  project  of  having  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  devoted  to  the  support  of  the*  public  schools  of  the  several 
States— the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  these  lands  to  be  made  for  ten  years 
en  the  basis  of  illiteracy  and  afterwards  upon  the  school  census;  and  the 
several  States  receiving  this  aid  to  maintain  free  schools  for  a  certain  portion 
ef  each  year,  and  to  make  annual  reports  of  their  schools  to  the  U.  S.  Com- 
■nssioner  of  Education. 

There  seems  to  bie  ground  to  hope  that  the  bill  now  before  Congress,  em- 
bodying the  above  provisions,  may  become  a  law.  It  was  determined  to  work 
for  this  end. 
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The  Kcobd  matter  or  inpoH«iice  coniidercd  in  committee  wu  >  icbene 
for  the  organization  of  a  NUiontJ  Council  of  Edacation,  to  be  compoied  rt 
a  limited  number  of  the  foremost  educalon  of  tbe  Unilpl  States,  who  dull 
bold  antmal  or  biennial  lesiioni  of  at  least  two  week*'  duration  for  a  diiciu- 
rion  of  educalioiial  questions  more  careful  and  praronnd  than  any  of  the  prt>- 
ent  organizations  secnre. 

A  committee  of  ten  was  appointed,  which  has  this  mailer  in  charge.  Su- 
perintendents Smart  and  Taibell  are  members  of  this  comraitlee.  The  com- 
ndttee  held  two  meetings,  and  are  to  meet  again  at  Saratoga,  N.  V.,  eail;  in 
Jalf,  to  complete  the  plan,  if  found  practicable,  and  report  to  the  directcn  of 
the  National  Association  at  its  meeting  in  Chatauqn*. 

We  bare  not  room  for  a  report  of  the  proceeding*,  btit  gire  the  following 
as  specimen*  of  the  good  things  said ; 

The  Tcnerablc  and  wise  Bamas  Sears,  LL.  D.,  agentforthe  Peabod; Fund, 
said :  "  The  great  political  dangers  in  the  United  States,  and  Indeed  ia  aof 
coantrr  of  the  civilised  world,  arise  from  the  antagonism*  or  undue  ascend- 
ancy of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  extremes  of  society,  the  aristocracy  00  the 
one  hand  and  the  ignorant  masies  on  the  other.  The  controling  ascendencj 
of  an  aristocracy  means  op[»cssion,  want,  and  deprivation  of  right*  to  the 
common  citizen;  the  rule  of  the  lower  masses  would  be  the  mle  of  the  cms- 
tmutt,  the  deitructian  of  capital  and  the  r^ing  of  society.  To  prerefil 
either  catastrophe  we  need  a  controlling  middle  class,  too  intelligent  to  becoMC 
the  prey  of  an  aristoctacy ;  near  enough  to  the  masses  to  sympathise  with  thea 
and  to  control  them.  To  constitute  and  give  directive  power  to  this  middle 
class,  a  better  than  elementary  education  i)  required,  and  the  High  School  hM 
become  the  grand  political  necessity  of  the  timet." 

From  an  able  paper  on  "TechnicsJ  Education,"  by  Hon.  John  D.  Halbridc, 
of  Boston,  we  take  the  following  extract  on 

DKAWIHG  IN  THE  SCHOOL. 

"  Bnt  perbap*  the  greatest  thing  that  can  be  done  in  the  common  school  tc 
promote  technical  education  is  properly  to  ground  all  pupils  of  both  sexei  ii 
drawing,  both  geometrical  and  free- band.  Tliereisaootherbtanchof  imtrac- 
tion  that  belongs  so  entirely  both  to  general  end  technical  education.  It  affixdi 
the  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  universally  requisite  and  especially  neceuarj 
to  the  skilled  workman.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all  industrial  art.  And  yel 
so  great  it  the  prevailing  ignorance  on  this  subject,  even  among  the  more  io- 
telligent  clauc*  of  the  community,  that  drawing  in  the  public  tcho^  ii  ver] 
generally  regarded  as  a  superfluity,  and  is  stigmatized  as  a  mere  accompliib' 
ment,  an  ornamental  branch,  a  fancy  study,  an  absurd  contrivance  for  fx» 
verting  all  children  into  bod  artists.  The  most  practical  study  of  all  is  de- 
nounced as  a  hindrance  and  a  stumbling-block  to  practical  education.  Thii 
pc^ulir  sentiment  against  drawing  shows  how  far  we  are  from  being  prepared 
to  take  the  fini  effective  step  towards  providing  a  arell  organized  q^cm  ad 
national  technical  education.  That  first  necessary  step  ii  to  make  the  teach- 
ing of  drawing  obligatory  in  all  common  schools,  and  to  provide  for  it*  cffi- 
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oeoX  teaching  by  the  establishment  of  sufficient  nmnben  of  normal  art  schools 
for  the  training  of  competent  teachers  and  directors  of  drawing,  not  only  in  it» 
elementary  bat  in  its  higher  grades." 

State  Supt.  Smart  read  a  paper  on  "The  Best  School  System"  that  attracted 
ft  good  deal  of  attention.  He  had  collected  a  vast  amount  of  information  in 
regard  to  the  school  systems  of  the  Tarious  States,  and  had  arranged  and  das* 
sified  and  compared  his  facts  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  him  to  draw  con- 
clusions that  are  yaluable.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  before  been  attempted. 
So  valuable  was  the  paper  considered  that  it  was  ordered  printed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  for  general  circulation. 


ELIGIBILITY  OF  TOWNSHIP  TRUSTEES. 


The  Attorney  General  has  recently  decided  as  follows :  "  The  question 
isked  is,  whether  a  person  elected  township  trusree  in  1876,  and  again  in  1878, 
is  eligible  to  hold  the  office  for  the  term  beginning  in  1880.  The  statute  is  as 
follows :  '  That  any  person  who  has  held  the  office  of  trustee  of  any  township 
in  this  State  for  two  terms  consecutively,  at  the  date  of  the  next  general  elec* 
tion  in  October  1878,  shall  not  be  eligible  to  said  office  for  the  next  ensuing 
tenn,  and  that  hereafter  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  township 
trustee  more  than  four  years  in  any  period  of  six  years,'  The  Supreme  Court^ 
in  the  case  of  Jeffiies  vs.  Rowe,  63  Ind.  592,  decided  that  a  township  trustee 
who  has  held  the  office  for  two  consecutive  terms  immediately  preceding  the 
fiist  Monday  of  April,  1878,  was  not  eligible  to  re-election  on  that  day,  though 
his  last  term  had  not  continued  for  the  two  years  for  which  he  had  been 
elected.''  It  is  now  insisted  that  by  the  latter  clause  of  the  section  above 
quoted,  parties  who  were  elected  in  1876,  and  being  disqualified,  were  re- 
elected in  1878,  are  entitled  to  hold  the  office  of  townrhip  trustee  for  four 
years  from  the  time  the  act  went  into  effect.  The  law  is  not  very  plain  in  its 
terms,  but  I  think  the  intention  of  the  legislature  can  be  best  carried  out  by 
holding  that  the  disqualification  of  four  years  applies  as  well  to  the  time  which 
had  ran  before  as  after  the  taking  eflect  of  the  law,  and  that,  therefore,  parties* 
elected  in  1876  and  again  in  1878  are  not  eligible  to  re-election  for  the  next 
tenn.  T.  W.  Woollen,  AWy  GemraL 


Munificent  and  Magnificent. — Dr.  Joseph  W.  Taylor,  of  Burlington,. 
N.  J.,  a  member  of  the  regular  Society  of  Friends,  died  in  January.  Previous 
to  bis  death  he  had  purchased  a  site  near  Philadelphia,  for  a  Female  College, 
and  had  begun  the  erection  of  buildings.  His  estate  is  worth  over  ^900^000, 
and  for  the  completion  of  the  buildings  and  endowing  the  college  he  has  left, 
by  will,  more  than  |8oo,ooa 
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SOUTHERN  INDIANA  TEACHERS'  ASSOaATION. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL    UKCnNG. 

To  bt\krld  at  Blccmingtm,  March  \-jtA,  lUk  and  \^h,  iSSa 


Wtdiutday  EoiniHg,  March  17,  7:30.— Addren  of  Welcome,  Hon,  C  F. 
Doddi,  Mayor  of  Bloomington.  Inaugnnt  Addrcu,  Sapl.  J.  W.  QddirtO, 
Seymour,  Indiana. 

Tiutndi^  Morning,  9:30. —  i.  The  Duty  of  Parenti  to  the  Commonweilll, 
pbylically,  menially  and  morally  considered,  W.  R.  Halitead,  A.  M.,  PresLol 
De  Panw  Female  College,  New  Albany,  Ind.  Discusiion  opened  by  Lanul 
Mois,  LL.  D.,  Prest.  Indiana  UnivcTsity,  Bloomington.  3.  Viinal  Teaching 
William  R.  Houghton,  Prof,  of  Belles  Letlrei  and  Hiitory,  Unirersity,  BIooD' 
tngton.    3-  Non-Profenional  Reading,  Miss  Mary  Barton,  Washington,  Ind. 

AflemooH.—l.  Lesson  with  Children— Reading,  Ellen  J.  Stiader,  Blotnt 
tngton.  a.  MathemalicalTeaching,Supt.  J.  P.  Funk.Coiydan,  Ind.  3.  Hon 
■nay  the  High  School  be  strengthened  and  built  up  in  popular  favor?  R.  A 
Townsend,  Principal  High  School,  ITmcennes,  Ind.  Discussion — Snpt.  J.  A 
Wood,  Salem ;  Supt.  G.  W.  Lee,  Greencastle. 

fttfxi'fiif .— Illuslrated  Lecture  in  Fbyiic*,  Prof.  T.  A.  Wjlie,  LL.  D^  Suli 
University,  Bloom  ington. 

Friday  Mormng,  9:30. — Special  Session  in  the  interest  of  District  SchooU 
I.  Hon  may  the  pupils  of  out  District  Schools  be  interested  in  standard  aiu 
current  Literature?  Hiu  Libbic  Shindler,  Livonia,  Ind.  Discussion  opcno 
by  J.  M.  Wallace,  County  Supt.,  Columbus,  Ind.  1.  A  General  Discussion- 
The  Educational  Outlook ;  or,  the  demand  for  more  practical  work.  Supl 
D.  E.  Hunter.  Washington ;  SupL  G.  W.  Lee,  GreenouUe ;  Supt  A.  H.  Had 
ings,  Mitchell. 

Aftcmetn. — I.  Reports  of  Committees,  a.  Should  the  School  yearof  ou 
District  School  be  divided  into  two  distinct  sessions?  Why?  Why  not 
Connty  Supt.  D.  M.  Geeting,  Washington,  Ind.  Discussion — County  Sop 
L.  A.  Stockwell,  Greencastle,  and  County  SupL  A.  C,  Goodwin,  CbarleslowT 
followed  by  others.  3.  Science — the  Experimenter  in  the  School  Roan 
Supt.  J.  P.  Patterson,  Washington,  Ohio.  General  discussion  of  Sdena 
Question  opened  by  Supt.  J.  M.  Bless,  Evatisvillc. 

^vmii^.— Social  Re-Union,  with  miscellaneous  exerdies. 

Every  one  is  eameslty  reqursted  to  take  part  in  the  discuicions.  Those  wh 
are  appointed  to  lead  are  requested  not  to  prepare  manuscript  discuiaiaQS. 

Railroads. — The  L.,  N.  A.  &  C.  will  sell  round  trip  tickets  at  half-fan 
Call  for  Association  tickets.  The  O.  &,  M.,  J.  H.  &  I„  and  I.  &  V.,  will  se 
reduced  ticket*  on  presentation  of  ''  orders  for  eicunion  tickets,"  or  cerli&catt 
of  membeiship.  Enclose  stamp  to  J.  C.Chilton,  I  S3  Jeffenon  avenue,  Detrtu: 
Mich.,  for  proper  credentials  and  certificates.  Do  this  early.  All  teachei 
«an  teach  home  the  same  d^  by  leaving  Bloomington  Saturday  morning. 
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HoTKLS^ — Orchard  House  and  National  House,  $uoQ  per  day.  Boarding 
'looses,  75c  per  day. 

Teachers  should  write  Prof.  Woodbum,  Bloomington,  giving  number  of 
'teachers  coming.    It  will  assist  the  committee  in  their  work. 

The  teadiers  of  every  part  of  the  State  are  cordially  invited. 

Teachers  of  Southern  Indiana  should  take  special  interest  in  this  meeting. 

SoQGBsnoNs  FOR  Sp£Lling  CLASSES,  BY  D.  £.  HuNTER. — I.  Assign  a 
lenon,  consisting  of  from  15  to  30  words.  2.  Require  these  words  to  be 
-vritlen  in  a  definite  number  of  columns  on  the  slate,  so  that  all  the  slates  will 
iSbxm  the  lesson  in  the  same  form.  3.  Bring  the  slates  to  the  class  and  recite 
the  lesson  one  or  more  times  from  the  slate  \  afterwards  lay  aside  the  slates 
aa4  spell  orally  tiiO  words  dictated  by  the  teacher.  4.  The  next  day  select 
toiof  these  words  for  your  written  spelling. ' 

Winchester. — Good  reports  reach  us  from  the  Winchester  schools,  which 
are  under  the  supervision  of  E.  H.  Butler.  The  high  school  organized  a 
^  Library  and  Lecture  Association  I"  last  fall,  and  so  successful  has  it  been 
=<Miiactally  that  they  have  been  able  to  secure  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
<kmot  books.    This  is  certainly  an  excellent  beginning. 

D.  E.  Hunter,  Supt.  of  the  Washington  schools,  took  the  senior  class  of 
lus  high  school  to  Bloomington  to  hear  Prof.  Proctor's  lecture  on  Astronomy, 
fiveB  at  the  Stafc  University.  They  all  (i  i  of  them)  boarded  at  Mr.  Hunter's 
•ad  recited  their  lessons  daily  while  at  Bloomington,  visited  the  diifer- 
depaitments  of  the  Univeisity,  were  out  ten  days  at  a  net  cost  of  #6.85 
had  an  excellent  time  and  feel  well  paid. 

EuLHART  COUNTY. — This  is  one  of  the  best  organized  counties  in  the  State. 
Teachen  are  required  to  rei>ort  to  trustees  and  the  trustees  report  to  the  county 
4i^pennlendent  monthly,  the  following  items:  Enumeration,  pupils  in  school 
dicivg  month,  average  belonging,  daily  attendance,  per  cent,  of  attendance, 
dafs  «f  absence,  neither  tardy  nor  absent,  cases  of  tardiness,  time  lost  by  tar- 
-diacss.    Snpt.  Monry  publishes  these  reports  in  his  educational  column. 

Tbb  Stats  Normal^ — The  present  term  of  the  State  Normal  is  more 
'laf^eiy  attended  than  the  corresponding  term  of  any  preceding  year,  and  the 
«adook  for  the  spring  term  is  reported  flattering.  The  "  single  term  course  " 
to  go  into  effect  this  qnring  will  doubtless  attract  many  who  can  attend  school 
for  a  short  time.  This  ''short  course''  will  commend  itself  to  the  judg- 
:  of  all  persons  who  comprehend  the  needs  of  teachers,  and  we  have  no 
that  a  fair  4fial  of  it  will  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  the  board  in  establishing 
a  course. 


GsLUiiBUS* — The  public  schools  of  this  city  have  14  departments  under 
of  A,  H.  Graham,  who  has  commenced  on  his  second  decade  as  super- 
Large  additions  have  been  made  to  the  chemical  and  philosoph- 
ical a|»paratus  during  the  present  year.    The  average  enrollment  is  812;  av« 
nunber  belonging  761 ;  average  attendance  696,  and  per  cent,  of  attend- 
SOjf.    Every  department  is  full. 
12 
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Hanc6ck  Co.  TeachCr't  Association  will  hold  its  last  meeting  of  the  yen  tl 
Greenfield,  May  22d. 

The  Scottsburg  Graded  School  will  open  a  spring  term  March  22,  with  ]is. 
F.  Ervin  as  principal. 

Supt.  W.  £.  Bailey,  of  Marshall  county,  is  trying  to  arrange  for  a  geboi) 
rally  of  his  teachers  April  15th. 

The  Randolph  county  teachers  will  hold  an  Association  at  WinGkakr^ 
March  6th.    A  good  programme  is  presented. 

The  Southern  Indiana  Normal  School  at  Paoli  will  b^io  its  spring  tcna 
March  22d,  Miss  Asenath  Cox  principal,  and  £.  F.  Sutherland  associate. 

Nkw  Castle. — ^The  New  Castle  schools,  under  the  supervision  of  Wib.  A. 
Moore,  are  prospering  finely.  Only  seven  tardies  reported  for  the  eatirc  ptife 
month. 

The  Banner  County. — Every  teachei  in  Union  county  reads  regularly  tbe 
Indiana  School  Journal.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  schools  of  this  couaty  sit- 
among  the  best  in  the  State. 

Last  month,  in  noticing  "  Mott*s  Modem  Mode,"  we  referred  our  rcados^ 
to  Mr.  Mott  for  information,  and  should  have  referred  them  to  D.  McA.  Wil- 
liams, of  Fowler,  Ind.,  agent  for  this  State. 

Earlham  College. — A  normal  department  will  be  opened  in  Esrlhsm 
College  in  April,  under  the  immediate  charge  of  W.  W.  White,  assuted  bf 
W.  P.  Pinkham — two  excellent  men  for  the  work. 

Butler  University  will  open  a  normal  department  in  connection  with  itr 
other  departments,  under  the  special  supervision  of  Jas.  A.  Young,  formerly 
superintendent  of  Fountain  county.  Prof.  Young  understands  the  needs  of 
teachers  and  vrill  make  a  good  school. 

The  fourth  annual  catalogue  of  the  Central  Normal  at  Ladoga  and  the  cal- 
eadar  for  i88c-x88i  is  just  received.  It  it  gotten  up  in  good  style,  and  con- 
tains all  desirable  information  in  regard  to  the  school.  It  shows  what  a  reccnr 
visit  to  Ladoga  confirmed,  viz. :  that  the  school  is  in  a  flourishing  cofnditioB.. 
The  Central  Normal  is  attended  by  a  good  class  of  students,  and  the  focnlty 
is  composed  of  well  qualified,  hard  working  instructors. 

Purdue  University. — The  trustees  of  Purdue  University  at  a  late  mectiog: 
made  a  first  settlement  with  the  executors  of  John  Purdue,  who  paid  to  the- 
University  127,821.94,  in  full  of  balance  due  on  the  Purdue  donation.  The 
institution  now  has  an  invested  endowment  of  1338,000,  and  a  balance  of  over 
|2,ooo  in  the  treasury  for  current  expenses. 

A  New  Departure. — As  a  large  number  of  the  students  in  the  regular  de-^ 
partments  will  teach  for  a  time ;  or  if  they  do  not,  as  it  is  very  desirable  that 
eveiy  citizen  should  know  something  of  the  theory  of  school  teaching,  heresfhcr 
a  course  of  Saturday  lectures  will  be  given  free  to  all  who  desire  ta  attend. 
Pres.  White,  Prof.  Smith,  and  perhaps  others  will  give  these  lectures* 
Journal  heartily  endorses  this  new  feature. 
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RiOCHESTSR. — Some  months  ago  the  Journal  contained  the  statement  that 
W.  J.  Williams,  the  principal  of  the  Rochester  schools,  had  been  arrested  for 
whipping  a  pupil  in  school.  The  whipping  took  place  last  October,  and  the 
audn  trial  occurred  February  4th.  Able  attorneys  were  employed  on  each 
sde:  The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  ^  not  guilty,"  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Mr,  Williams  and  the  loYcrs  of  good  order  in  the  schools.  Mr.  W.  has 
been  superintendent  of  the  schools  for  seven  years,  and  with  an  attendance  of 
between  500  and  600  children  he  has  had  to  resort  to  corporal  punishment 
only  about  five  times  per  year.    The  schools  are  reported  in  good  condition. 


PERSONAL. 


E.  C.  Vaughn  has  charge  at  Blufftori. 

L.  B.  Oursler  has  the  school  at  Somerville  this  year. 

J.  H.  Hays  is  principal  of  Connersville  High  School. 

J.  D.  Snively  is  superintendent  of  the  Fowler  schools. 

W.  J.  Bowen  is  principal  of  Fairview  Academy  at  Groves.  It  is  in  a  flour- 
iahiog  condition. 

H.  K.  W.  Smith,  formerly  superintendent  of  Union  county,  is  now  principal 
of  the  Lewisville  schools. 

C  W.  Bennett,  formerly  of  this  State,  now  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Piqua,  O.,  received  a  Christmas  present  of  two  very  handsome  parlor  chairs, 
from  his  teachers. 

Co.  Supt  A.  C.  Goodwin  supports  a  full  educational  department  in  the 
"Clark  County  Record.''  The  abstract  of  monthly  reports  shows  the  Clark 
county  schools  in  a  healthy  condition. 

The  many  friends  of  Isaac  R009,  agent  for  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co., 
win  be  glad  to  know  that  he  is  gradually  recovering  from  a  severe  hurt  received 
before  the  holidays  by  falling  through  a  railroad  bridge. 

G.  F.  Mead,  Supt.  of  the  Union  City  school.*,  recently  died  very  suddenly. 
He  was  formerly  from  Ohia  He  had  made  a  good  impression  in  his  new 
home,  and  was  succeeding  finely  with  his  school  work. 

J.  M.  Hitt  has  resigned  the  principalship  of  the  Kokomo  high  school  to  take 
charge  of  an  Academy  in  Shelbum  Falls,  Mass.  Mrs.  B.  G.  Cox,  who  has 
served  so  acceptably  as  principal  many  years  pasf,  has  again  assumed  control, 
and  there  is  general  satisfaction  on  the  part  cf  students  and  patrons  that  she 
has  consented  to  take  her  old  place. 

D.  EcUey  Hunter,  superintendent  of  the  Washington  schools,  has  consented 
to  allow  his  name  to  be  presented  to  the  Republican  convention  for  nomina- 
tion to  the  office  of  State  Superintendent.  Mr.  Hunter  is  one  of  the  veterans 
in  the  educational  work,  and  has  an  extensive  acquaintance  among  teachers* 
His  life-work  is  his  recommendation. 
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SUDDBH  Death.— MisB  Emily  Edsikd,  &  tnch«T  in  Ihe  IndUnapoUi  Khool 
di«d  Tcrjr  (oddenly  Febniaiy  17th.  She  had  suffered  some  from  nnra^ 
and  p«in  in  the  head,  but  bad  perTonned  her  school  dutio  failhfuUjr  and  will 
out  interruption.  On  the  day  and  evening  preceding  her  death  ihe  wai  qui 
free  from  pain,  and  retired  to  her  room  in  an  unusually  happy  ipiriL  '. 
answer  to  faer  call,  about  1 1  o'clock,  the  lady  with  whom  she  was  bou^ 
went  to  her  room  and  found  her  sitting  in  a  chair.  After  remarking  that  fl 
felt  Tcry  itrange  she  fell  from  the  chair  and  expired  immediately.  The  pti 
sician  sayl  that  death  was  caused  by  cerebral  congestion.  Miss  Eniign's  fc 
mer  home  was  Ashtabnla,  Ohio,  where  her  relatives  now  live.  She  has 
sister  now  leaching  in  Peru,  Ind.  She  was  a  faithful,  efficient  teacher,  ai 
highly  respected  by  all  who  knew  her. 

T.  J.  Charlton,  Supt.  of  the  Vincenne*  scboolt,  hat  been  elected  inper 
tendent  of  the  Refonn  School  for  Boys  at  Plainfield,  lo  lake  the  place  of  J 
O'Brien,  who  hai  tendered  his  resignation.  Mr.  Cbarhon  b«*  been  at  V 
cennes  nearly  seven  years,  and  the  patrons  will  regret  mucb  to  see  lunt  | 
He  has  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  people  to  an  extent  not  enjoyed 
many  superintendents.  The  new  position  is  a  very  responsible  one,  and  < 
not  easily  6lled,  but  the  Journal  has  faith  Ibol  Hr.  Charlton  will  fill  ihe  ^ 
well. 

We  have  beard  the  following  named  persons  mentioned  at  probable  cu 
datet  for  nominatioti  for  the  Stale  Super!  ntendency,  at  the  Democntic  St 
convention  to  be  held  in  June :  A.  C  Goodwin,  Supt.  of  Clark  Co. ;  U. 
Bamett,  fonnarly  Supt.  of  the  Elkhart  city  schools,  now  editor  of  tbe  He 
ricks  Co.  Democrati  M.  B.  Blount,  formerly  Supt.  of  Tippecanoe  Co.,  n 
«f  Irvington;  D.  D.  Luke,  Supt.  of  school  at  Ligonier;  Thos.  H.  Hairit 
Supt.  oj  Boooe  Co. ;  L.  P,  Harlan,  Supt.  of  Marion  Co.  Han.  James 
Smart,  Ihe  present  incumbent,  has  not  yet  decided  whether  he  will  be  a  c 
didale  for  renomination  or  not. 

Prof.  Warten  Daist,  of  the  Lad<^  Normal,  has  accepted  a  place  in 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  Normal  School  for  next  year,  much  to  the  regret  of  all 
friends  of  the  Ladoga  school,  and  of  all  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  km 
ing  Mr.  Dant  throughout  the  State.  The  Journal  cipicsses  the  unanini' 
feeling  of  Indiana  teachers  so  far  as  it  can  Icam  what  it  ii  when  it  says  1 
we  regret  very  much  to  lose  Mr.  Dam  from  Ihe  Indiana  work.  He  is  as 
«ellent  teacher  and  an  estimable  gentleman.  We  underatand  that  he  is  spe 
ing  his  leisure  line  in  reading  law,  and  will  in  a  year  or  two  leave  the  lea 
ers'  profession. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  word  comesof  the  death  of  Miw  Mary  A.  Bnice,i 
was  a  teacher  in  the  State  Normal  School  from  the  time  of  its  opening  liU  1 
fall,  when  she  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health.  Miss  Bruce  was  a  vetysi 
rior  teacher  and  a  lady  of  irreproachable  character.  Doubtless  close  aj^ 
tion  to  ber  work  bad  much  to  do  in  breaking  down  her  health. 

J.  M.  BIoss,  Supt.  of  the  EvansviUe  sdiools,  is  being  urged  lo  ouke  the  r 
for  the  notoinalion  for  Stale  Superintendent  before  the  Republican  conventi 
Blow  stands  well  as  an  educator,  and  *ould  Gil  the  office  with  ability. 
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BOOK  TABLE. 


Tioektr^  Advance^  Vol.  I  No.  I,  is  the  latest  iathe  line  of  sciioo>  journals. 
It  is  a  large  16-p.  3-column,  neatly  gotten  up  paper,  and  contains  an  unusual 
amount  of  good  matter.  G.  E.  Little  &  Co.,  of  Mercer,  Pa.,  are  editors  and 
proprietors. 

Prof.  Walter  R.  Houghton,  of  the  State  University,  will  soon  hare  ready  a 
"Conspecti]6  of  the  History  of  Political  Parties  and  the  Federal  Government.'^ 
It  will  be  published  by  Granger  &  Davis,  of  Indianapolis.  Such  a  book,  at 
this  time  especially,  will  be  valuable. 

Brmtfris  School  Grammars^  published  by  William  Wood  &  Co.,  New  York, 
are  among  the  standard  books  of  the  country.  Their  excellence  is  admitted 
ereiywhere.  His  Grammar  of  Grammars  has  no  rival  in  the  English  language. 
These  books  have  been  revised  and  re-edited  by  Henry  Kiddle,  and  are  well 
▼orthy  careful  examination.  The  real  merit  of  the  Common  School  Grammar 
is  known  by  all  teachers  who  have  examined  or  used  it,  and  their  name  is 
legion. 

Wall  Chart  of  United  States  History^  Literature ,  and  Geogrofphy^  by  Walter 
R.  Houghton,  of  the  State  University.  Published  by  Granger  &  Davis,  Indi- 
anapolis. 

This  Chart  is  a  marvel  of  condensed  information.  It  contains  in  a  nntshell 
the  result  of  many  years'  study  and  research.  We  doubt  whether  ever 
before  so  much  valuable  information  was  crowded  into  so  small  a  compass. 
The  Chart  is  8x7  feet,  and  gives  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  U^ether  with  a  large  number  of  facts  in  regard  to  Literature,  Educa- 
tion, Geography,  and  Politics. 

If  the  Chart  simply  gave  its  thousands  of  facts  in  isolated  statements,  with- 
out system  or  form,  they  would  be  of  comparatively  little  value ;  but  as  they 
are  all  classified  and  arranged  in  a  wonderfully  logical  and  unique  manner, 
they  become  very  valuable.  The  plan  of  the  Chart  is  a  wonder  of  itself,  and 
yet  it  is  easily  understood.  It  will  aid  very  much  in  giving  a  clear,  compre- 
hensive and  connected  view  of  American  History  and  Literature.  As  "a  book 
of  reference"  we  have  not  seen  its  equal  as  far  as  the  history  of  the  United 
States  is  concerned.  It  will  be  a  valuable  help  in  the  study  of  history,  and 
will  doubtless  find  a  place  in  large  numbers  of  our  schools  and  homes. 

System  of  Shakespeare s  Dramas ^  by  Denton  J.  Snider.  St.  Louis  :  G.  I. 
Jones  &  Co. 

This  work  is  in  two  volumes,  of  about  460  pp.  each — the  two  volumes  are 
also  bound  in  one. 

Within  comparatively  few  years  there  have  been  many  new  treatises  added 
to  the  already  voluminous  Shakespearian  literature  that  has  been  accumulating 
since  Shakespeare's  day — early  in  the  17th  century.  The  ablest  literary  minds 
of  the  world  have  studied  this  genius  of  all  ages,  and  have  given  the  results 
of  their  studies  to  the  world  in  the  form  of  essays  and  books.  Each  commen- 
tator  has  treated  his  subject  in  his  own  way,  but  many  of  them  present  the 
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Mine  general  line  of  thoughL  Mr.  Snider'i  work  ii  sbsolatelr  nniqae. 
occupiei  s  field  scarcely  touched  by  ">f  other  of  the  great  arm;  of  critks. 

Hr.  Snider  ji  a  mental  pbiloaopher,  uid  viewi  aJi  inl^cct*  frgm  i  metipl 
ical  standpoint.  He  "reads  between  the  lines"  and  discoveis  princi; 
moral  lessons,  philosophy,  in  Shakespeare  where  otben  hare  seen  notUng 
the  tuHsce  meaning. 

But  little  (pace  is  given  (o  the  origin,  history,  or  dale  of  a  play,  bit 
tention  is  given  atmoit  entirely  to  developing  the  sttU  of  it — to  btingiog 
it*  hidden  meaning  and  beauties.  We  agi«e  widi  W.  T.  Hairii,  6f  SL  L( 
that  Snider's  is  the  beat  Sbakespeskrifto  commentary  ever  written. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

Prof.  Schmiti  says  that  Ladoga  ii  a  better  home  than  he  had  antidpilei 

Next  term  of  the  Central  Indiana  Normal  College,  Ladoga,  will  b^ 
April  zolh. 

The  Ladi^a  Normal  ji  more  prosperous  and  has  a  more  scholarly  fu 
than  ever  before. 

Pres.  A.  N.  JobnsAn^of  New  York,  will  pve  a  series  of  lessons  on  v 
tnutic,  in  the  C.  1.  N.  C.,  Ladoga,  beginning  in  April. 

The  Spring  Term  of  the  Indiana  Nonnal  and  Bosineis  Institute,  at  Uai 
will  open  in  die  New  Building,  April  iltb,  and  continue  eleven  weeks,  1 
Tbarp,  principal. 

Dr.  TotJRJBE  makei  on  another  page  hi)  Grand  Excursion  Annoonco 
for  1880.  All  travel  and  hotels  are  to  be  first-class,  and  more  is  offered  1 
ever  before.     See  advertisement. 

Attention  !— Deputy  Organiiers  Wanted  1  The  U,  L.  A.  of  O.  neet 
ganizcn  for  all  parts  of  Indiana.  Only  intelligent  and  respectable  men  i 
apfdy,  C  W.  Oaxbs,  Gen.  Oiganiier,  Indianapolis,  Iik 

Prcf.  E.  E.  Shitk,  Principal  of  the  Academy  of  Paidae  Unitersily, 
do  Institute  work  daring  the  summer  vacation  upon  reasonable  teirot. 
lectures  will   onbrace  work   in  Physical   Geography,   Physiology,  &ig 
History  U.  S.,  Theory  and  Practice,  &c.,  &c.    Evening  lectures  if  desi 
Address  at  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Tbachbrs  WaNtxd— To  sell  Dr.  Naphey's  Prevention  and  Cure,  (the 
family  medical  book  ever  published),  and  after  a  few  month's  expetienci 
act  M  mani^ert  for  different  States.  We  have  juit  engaged  3  me*  at  f  1,1 
I  at  tl,300,  3  at  f  3,000,  and  t  at  {3,000,  We  want  a  dotcn  men 'at  tl 
prices,  if  capable  of  handling  men.  Must  canvass  at  first.  Give  age,  ei 
rience,  and  send  this  to  W.  J.  Holland  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills.  ]•] 

Bhplovmknt  kr  Tkachbrs  dukihc  the  Spkihc  and  SuwintK  Vii 
TtON. — Having  recently  made  very  valuable  additions  to  our  list  of  Stand 
Library  Works  and  Subscription  Book),  we  offer  to  Teacheta  a  rare  tqipa 
niiy  for  lucrative  employment  during  the  spring  and  summer  vacation, 
who  desire  to  sell  books,  globes,  outline  maps,  charts,  etc.,  are  requestei 
correipond  al  enet  with  the  undersigned.  We  want  at  least  one  igeo 
erery  county.    Address  J.  H.  Olcott,  36  East  Market  sL,  Indianapolis. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER. 


To  any  one  who  will  send  us  two  new  subscribers  at  $1.50 
<aichy  or  four  subscribers  at  $1.25  eai::h,  between  this  and  April 
J,  1880,  we  will  send  the  School  Journal  Map  of  Indiana. 

T  A  Tt?  QT  ELOCUTIONISTS  ANNUAL  (No.  7}.  200  pe^. 
JL/iL  1  1^  O  1  latest  Readings,  Dialogues,  etc  Pablisned  by  Nation- 
Sdiool  of  Elocution  and  Oratory.  Sent,  post-paid;  paper, 35c;  cloth.  75c. 
J.  W.  Shosmakul  &  Co.,  Nos.  1416  and  1418  Chesinut  street,  Philadelphia, 
n.,  dealers  in  Elocutionary  Publications.  2-1 1 

SoMiT^HiNG  Nkw.— New  Music,  New  Songs,  New  Book.  "  Eyery  Day 
•SoBgs,"  with  CantaU  for  Exhibitions.  By  Henry  Schoeller.  For  Schools, 
-Colleges,  Singing  Classes,  and  Home.  Original,  Unsectarian.  Suited  to 
4JL  35  cents  a  copy,  #3.60  a  dozen.  Also,  "  Farorite  Songs, "  by  H.  R«  & 
T.  H.  R.  Christie.  For  Singing  Schools,  Choirs,  Congregations,  unequaled  as 
«  daw  text-book.  60  cents  a  copy,  |6.oo  a  dozen.  Sample  pages  free.  Pub* 
lished  by  [i>-4t]  R*  W.  Carroll  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

AoBMTS,  Read  THis.^We  will  pay  Agents  a  Salary  of  |ioo  per  month 
4uid  expenses,  or  allow  a  large  commission,  to  sell  our  new  and  wonderful  in- 
Tentiona.     We  mean  what  we  say*    Sample  Fpee.    Address 

11^  SHERMAN  &  CO^  MarshaU,  Mich. 


nw  PQBUOAnWS-COArk  h  XajBifd,  Vrn  Tork. 

Jkadenoa's  Popular  History  of  the  United  States.  Arranged  on  a  new  plan,  and 
CBibraoes  selections  from  the  writings  of  eminent  American  historians  and 
American  writers  of  note.    Sample  copy  to  teachers  for  60  cents. 

History  of  Rome,  by  R.  F.  Leighton,  Ph.  D.  (Lips.).  Fully  illustrated.  Em- 
bnctng  valuable  information  concerning  recent  discoveries,  etc.  Sample 
copy  to  Teachers^  75  cents. 

Seed  and  Kellogg's  Graded  Lessons  in  English,  and  Higher  Lessons  in  Eng- 
lish. A  complete  course  in  two  books.  Commended  by  our  best  educa- 
Iocs  as  being  the  most  practical^  thorough,  and  systematic  series  now  before 
^public.  Every  Teacher  should  examine  them.  Thomson's  New  Practical 
Algebra.  Hutchison's  Physiology.  Catalogue  and  Prices  sent  on  application. 

S^  Address        J.  D.  WILLIAMS,  46  Madison  St.  Chicago^  lU. 

.  OHIO  CENTRAL  NORMAL 

AWD  KINDBBOABTIK  TBAIVIHO  80H00L.  B«or(aBlS6d  with  fUll  flM«Ity.  ThrM 
Ml  MursM,  onep  two.  Mid  thre*  ytan  rMpcotlrely,  together  with  flCote  Bimrd  if  ImtrmC' 
4l«a,  ooMpoaed  of  six  loading  Sapf  riatoadoiits  and  ProfMsort  In  the  StaCo,— «lx  oo«ri«o 
of  iBctarflf,  ono  week  eoeh,  coaiMenolDg  first  week  In  Jaly,  and  oloelaf,  with  gradn- 
allng  osorcisee,  the  Middle  of  Angnit,  enoh  yeor.  This  li  the  oalj  Normal  Sohool  la 
the  State  hating  a  dbtlnet  Fr^f^mUmtU  Oemm  ^  Mmdp  mtd  Froeffee,  oomblnod  with 
«he  HMet  thorough  aoadeMto  Inetmetloa.    Tnltloa  and  boarding  nt  the  loweet  ratM. 

KImdmfmUm  mmd  Trmiulm§  Oleet  open  at  liS  Prospect  street,  UeToland,  Ohio,  ttom 
Oeteher  to  April;  and  at  Worthlngton  firoa  April  to  October;  with  priTllege  (to  ladlec) 
«f  entering  at  nay  time  end  eoapletlag  the  conrio  at  either  place. 

Aidresi  JOHH  OODIH,  Prln.,  or  Mrs.  A.  B.  OODBN,  Bladergartener, 


A  Utorrel  ud  ^oad«rfal  FubUoattoii 


OF 

United  States  History,  Literatore^Geogra^^y, 

FOR  SCHOOLS,  OFFICES,  AND  FAMIUES.  * 

TO  BE  ISSUED 
in.    AtwudiBTeMhlBcHiuoiy  to  ihc  Lower  CUucioTk  School. 
*d.    Ai  ■  SupplemcBt  to  iTrcit-Boak  on  United  SMta  Hiwury. 
3d.    At  11  Work  of  RifcnnK  lot  Tuchen,  Polidciui,  ud  HisoibBL 

By  WALTER  R.  HOUBHTOM,  A.  ■.,  ladlaM  Slato  UH*Mrill| 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  Chtci  gires  oallines  of  United  Slatei  History,  Litenture  and  Geogn|A; 
by  means  of  vertical  spacn  repreaenling  yean,  and  borizootal  spaces  reprCMB 
ing  c/aimi,  fotiaiiem.  Stalls,  and  Ttrriltriti.  The  work  prcxcnte  the  (oBm 
ing  at  one  view:  the  events  of  each  State  and  Teniloty  from  the  data  of  i 
diicoTery  till  the  present  time;  erety  war  (by  red  outlines)  that  has  occam 
within  the  limits  of  the  country  from  the  time  of  tbe  Feqnod  War  till  tlM  1 
the  Net  Peicei'  War;  the  territory  involved  in  each  war,  and  the  State*  i 
wbieh  were  scenes  of  hostilities;  the  battles  of  eveiy  war,  the  States  in  wUt 
they  occurred,  and  each  victorious  party ;  the  claim*  (whether  conflicllaE  1 
Dot)  of  Spain,  Eneland,  France,  Holland,  Sweden,  Mexico,  Texas,  RnlSMi,>i 
the  Federal  Govecnnient,  to  territory  embraced  witliin  the  present  liMiti  ^  •■ 
coantryi  cessionslo  the  United  States,  and  territorial  development;  tbc^' 
of  the  founding  and  the  location  of  each  prominent  w/uWiVh  ef  ltarmmg\ 
the  State* ;  the  represeulatioa,  by  stars  or  other  characters,  of  littrary  ftrjm 
ag's,  statesmen,  warrior*  and  icientliti,  with  dates  of  their  birth  arul  death,  h 
tibe  States  in  which  they  flourished ;  the  events  of  each  department  of  the  Ri 
era!  GuvemmtHt,  and  the  Federal  officers  of  each  admiaittntion  ;  the  Goi 
emon  of  each  Colony,  State  and  Territory;  outline  history  of  England,  FraM 
and  Spain;  leading  events  in  the  ^ii/Kry  ^r^  nwr/i/ since  1491 ;  divtsiea  1 
United  States  HiUory  into  epochs,  and  United  Slate*  Literature  into  peiiodi 
development  of  the  literal  are  of  the  country;  a  series  of  maps  sbowine  ll 
notions  of  Europeans  in  regard  to  America,  from  the  time  of  the  NorthBU 
till  the  present  dale;  foil  direcliam  for  giving  imtmctifn  upon  United  Slati 
History;  the  debt,  revenue  and  expendituresof  the  United  States;  the/«/tft' 
ef  the  Covtmori  and  a  diagram  showing  the  histary  ofeaik  political  parly,  i 
issues,  that  out  of  which  it  was  formed,  and  that  into  which  it  mer^. 

Siie,  8x6^  feet,  and  so  arranged  that  any  part  of  the  work  can  immedialel 
be  made  accessible.  Highly  colored,  and  containing  about  30  fintt.  71 
matter  presented  to  the  eye  at  a  glance  upon  this  publication,  in  a  condense! 
compiebensive  and  attractive  style,  is  equal  to  the  contents  of  over 

FIVE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS' 
worth  of  boolci  that  treat  of  history,  literature  and  geography;  and  students  i 
once  became  so  deeply  interested  in  it  that  they  almost  imperceptibly  acqBi 
a  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  and  this  knowledge  becomes  indelibly  fixed  i 
their  minds.  Besides  what  has  been  gathered  from  publications,  a  gra 
amount  of  information,  otherwise  not  accessible,  has  been  obtained  ihro^ 
correspondence  with  historians,  Federal  oiBcers,  and  the  Governors  of  State 
and  Tenilories. 

BOLE  OISTL-X-  BIT  eTJBSO  BIFTIOasT. 
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^  TEACHING  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

XMMA  MONT.  M^RAE,  PRIN.  OF  MUNCIB  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


N  a  primitive  state  of  society,  when  needs  were  few,  each- 
one  gave  his  attention  to  as  many  kinds  of  labor  as  his- 
necessities  required.    When  the  luxuries  of  life  were  food 
and  raiment,  both  of  the  coarsest  kind,  each  individual 
was  able,  in  a  measure,  to  supply  his  own  wants.     As  higher 
needs  were  felt,  division  of  labor  became  a  necessity.     There 
came  into  existence  **  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  "^" 
and  medicine  men.     The  world  was  long  in  recognizing  the  ne- 
I  cessity  of  the  medical,  legal  and  clerical  professions.    Very  long 
were  people  satisfied  to  call  to  their  aid  the  man  who  happened 
'.  to  have  a  little  more  knowledge  than  ordinary,  on  these  subjects. 
It  mattered  not  how  many  other  trades  he  had,  the  more  he 
could   perform    the  more  accomplished    he  was   considered. 
A  specialist  was  thought  superfluous.     The  hardest  divorce  to 
be  accomplished  has  been  the  clerical  profession  from  the  busi- 
.  ness  of  teaching.    As  the  clergyman  possessed  an  unusual  amount 
of  learning  it  was  very  natural  that  he  should  be  expected  to  be 
the  proper  one  to  dispense  secular  as  well  as  religious  knowledge. 
Then  it  was  considered  right  that  he  should  in  some  way  earn 
his  living  by  giving  to  the  community  an  equivalent  for  the  bare 
support  grudgingly  bestowed  upon  him. 

While  It  is  now  universally  recognized  that  every  other  kind 
of  business  requires  special  training,  it  is  still  urged  by  some 
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that  any  one  can  teach,  especially  if  he  happens  to  have  been 
so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  a  limb,  become  blind  in  one  eye,  or  in 
^ome   way,  either   by  his  own  or   another's  violation  of  law, 
has  become  unfit  for  anything  except  a  teacher.     I  know  of  no 
other  business  in  the  world  of  work  which  has  seemed  to  be  so 
•dependent  on  a  bodily  infirmity.     An  ailment  of  some  sort  has 
been  really  a  necessity  to  the  typical  school  teacher.     Again, 
ambitious  fathers  who  have  desired  above  all  things  to  make 
men  of  their  wayward  boys,  have  thought  the  best  training  could 
be  derived  from  experiments  as  a  pedagogue  upon  the  defens^ 
less  children  of  some  rural  district.     When  the  household  has 
l)een  saddened  by  the  stilling  of  the  strong  arm  of  the  father, 
who  has  reared  his  daughter  in  idle  luxury,  with  no  thought  of 
the  earnest  side  of  life,  she  in  her  helplessness  views  her  opportu- 
nities for  a  living,  and  passing  over  the  many  things  she  should  bc^ 
able  to  do,  concludes  there  is  nothing  left  but  teaching.     That] 
needs  no  special  fitness  unless  it  be  patience,  hence  she  <:an  dc 
that  because  she  can  do  nothing  else.     The  panic  comes,  pi 
trates  our  merchants ;  the  clerks  are  dismissed  to  take  shelter  in  tl 
occupation  of  all  others  which  should  demand  the  best  w( 
from  the  best  men  and  women  of  the  world.     Perchance  throuj 
the  intervention  of  a  special  providence  in  the  shape  of  gc 
•drainage,  pure  air,  clean  water  and  wholesome  food,  a  time 
general  health  blesses  the  land ;  then  the  young  doctors  in  the 
despair  confidently  apply  for  the  nearest  school.     Again, 
people  from  the  goodness  of  their  hearts  conclude  that  it  is 
l)est  for  brother  to  go  to  law  with  brother,  recruits  are  provic 
for  the  army  of  school  teachers.     Is  it  any  wonder  that  this 
ing,  which  not  only  must  help  people  to  reach  other  spheres 
actions,  but  must  be  the  receptacle  of  so  many  of  the  failui 
^should  find  it  difficult  to  ^yi  its  bounds  or  define  its  requi 
ments  ? 

That  the  feeling  is  somewhat  prevalent  that  teaching  does 
rank  among  the  learned  professions  is  evidenced  by  the  diffici 
of  supporting  normal  schools  of  high  order.  So  soon  as  pul 
opinion  recognizes  the  necessity  of  special  training  as  well 
special  fitness  for  teachers,  then  will  the  business  no  longer 
cupy  equivocal  ground.  Many  things  have  had,  and  to 
extent  still  have,  a  tendency  to  make  it  difficult  for  teachers 
be  strictly  professional.     Among  the  most  fruithful  causes  hai 
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been  the  shortness  of  the  school  term  and  insufficient  remunera- 
tioD.  The  average  teacher  has  been  compelled  to  expend  much 
of  the  force,  which  should  have  been  reserved  for  the  highest 
results  in  his  school  work,  in  making  a  living  because  his  school 
work  did  not  bring  him  a  sufficient  compensation  to  give  his 
whole  time  to  it.  What  clergyman,  physician  or  lawyer  would 
be  deemed  qualified  for  his  peculiar  work,  that  did  not  devote 
his  entire  time  to  it  ?  The  day  has  gone  by  when  people  will  be 
satisfied  to  listen  to  the  stupid  sermon  of  a  tired  pastor.  The 
lawyer  who  does  not  devote  himself  wholly  to  his  business  finds 
himself  without  a  client;  the  physician  who  is  not  faithful  ta  his 
profession  fails.  Teachers  -should  be  employed  for  a  sufficient 
time  and  a  sufficient  compensation,  that  they  may  devote  their 
whole  energies  to  the  work  of  the  school. 

The  failure  to  recognize  the  superior  value  of  experience  as 
compared  with  the  parrot^ike  ability  of  the  new  candidate,  fresh 
from  the  routine  and  drill  of  perhaps  a  good  school,  is  another 
source  of  hindrance  to  the  profession.  The  frequent  examina- 
tions, to  which  in  some  places  old  teachers  are  subjected,  are 
anjust  The  best  work  of  any  inexperienced  teacher  the  first 
year  is  dearer  at  nothing  than  the  work  of  that  teacher  the  fifth 
year  at  a  living  salary.  Make  haste  slowly  should  be  the  watch- 
word of  every  young  teacher  if  he  values  his  usefulness  in  after, 
years.  Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  experience.  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  every  professional  teacher  that  the  beginnings  be  low 
drawn  in  the  scale  of  compensation.  It  is  but  ati  acknowledge- 
ment of  business  principles^  In  no  other  way  can  the  teacher 
hope  to  attain  to  that  recognition  by  the  public  which  shall. enable 
him  to  command  the  compensation  that  may  furnish  him  the 
material  for  a  cultured  manhood  and  provide  the  solace  of  a 
comfortable  old  age.  Nothing  does  the  profession  of  teaching 
mor^  harm  than  the  leveling  up  or  down  without  regard  to  ex- 
perience or  requirements  for  the  position.  What  a  mistaken  idea 
that  far  too  many  teachers  possess,  that  they  can  better  their  own 
condition  pecuniarily  by  striking  at  those  in  higher  position  than 
their  own.  If  the  wheel  starts  it  will  complete  its  revolution 
sooner  or  later.  No  part  of  the  profession  can  be  touched  with- 
out the  whole  feeling  the  efifect^    . 

Until  teachers  are  relieved  somewhat  from  the  anxiety  of 
re-elections  we  can  not  hope  for  the  best  results.     It  is  not  pos- 
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sibic  for  a  teacher  who  spends  day  after  day  at  work,  bard  enoi) 
at  the  best,  without  a  word  of  recognition,  not  knowing  ma 
times  until  after  the  year  has  closed  whether  his  work  has  bt 
acceptable  or  whether  he  is  to  be  retained  in  his  position,  to 
the  best  work.  This  kind  of  treatment  drives  many  spin 
teachers  from  the  ranks.  Honesty  on  the  part  of  employer 
well  as  employed  should  characterize  all  relations.  Wordi 
censure  and  words  of  commendation  should  alike  be  spol 
when  merited — anything  but  that  suspicious  silence  so  hart 
endure. 

The  meanest  criminal  in  the  land  is  given  a  hearing ;  yet  i 
not  the  rule  that  the  teacher  is  condemned  unheard  ?  While 
must  recognize  the  ability  to  secure  good  will,  an  important  < 
ment  in  the  character  of  a  teacher,  yet  we  claim  as  a  mattei 
right  that  the  teacher  should  not  be  tried  by  a  tribunal  of  puj 
without  at  least  the  privilege  of  a  protest. 

The  preparation  for  the  profession  of  teaching  has  becon 
very  different  process  from  what  it  was  in  those  days  whe 
mastery  of  the  three  R's  was  considered  adequate  information 
the  school  master.  In  these  days  when  there  is  hardly  a  ho 
holder  to  whose  hearth  has  not  come  some  of  the  treasured 
of  the  ages  in  the  shape  of  some  master-piece  of  the  woi 
.  literature,  or  some  treasure  of  noble  deed  of  ancient  hero,  c 
least  the  enjoyment  of  many  luxuries  of  modern  science, 
expected  that  the  teachers  have  much  in  the  way  of  gen 
information.  What  is  it  the  teacher  does  not  need  to  kni 
The  continual  questionings  of  the  active  child  must  be  satisi 
In  order  that  the  child  be  guided  accurately  and  thus  helpfi 
the  teacher  must  possess  accurate  knowledge.  If  the  chil 
put  off  with  anj^tind  of  answer,  if  allowed  to  feel  that  any  1 
of  way  of  doing  things  will  do,  the  true  foundation  of  n 
instruction  is  lost.  Again,  in  order  that  a  teacher  be  a  mk 
woman  among  men  and  women  he  must  possess  a  knowled| 
men  and  things.  Persons  employed  in  schools  supported  b] 
State  should  understand  religious  denominations  and  what 
teach,  and  different  political  organizations — what  are  their  f 
tenets,  so  that  they  may  avoid  antagonisms  which  are  certai 
be  aroused  by  a  religious  bigot  or  bitter  partisan.  Not  tha 
think  that  the  teacher  should  be  a  non-committal  cypher 
community,  but  that  his  knowledge  should  be  of  that  con 
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iiensive  kind  which  enables  him  to  see  all  sides,  and  therefore 
ht  an  intelligent  active  citizen,  while  he  at  the  same  time  recog- 
nizes the  rights  of  others  to  that  extent  that  he  would  consider 
himself  unfaithful  to  duty  if  he  were  to  impose  his  own  peculiar 
-views  as  truths  upon  the  minds  of  children  coming  from  families 
vhose  religious  and  political  ideas  should  be  regarded  as  sacred. 
The  teacher  should,  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  which  fits 
him  for  a  citizen,  possess  a  knowledge  of  literature,  art,  science, 
and  especially  of  the  human  organism.  We  can  not  hope  for 
the  highest  development  of  the  race  until  by  all  the  means  p>os- 
«ible,  the  great  laws  of  health  and  the  consequences  of  their 
violation,  the  influence  of  heredity  and  the  dependence  of  crime 
upon  physical  conditions,  be  sounded  in  the  ears  of  children  from 
Iheir  infancy  up.  If  the  teachers  in  every  school  house  in  the 
land  for  the  next  fifty  years  would  utter  the  warning  words  that 
irum  disease  must  come  disease,  that  from  weakness  must  come 
weakness,  that  from  depravity  must  come  depravity,  it  might  be 
ttiat  the  tide  of  dishonesty,  licentiousness,  and  crime  in  its  most 
Ihideous  forms  might  be  so  turned  that  it  would  seem  possible  for 
ifce  race  to  work  out  its  own  salvation. 
It  is  frequently  urged  that  no  special  knowledge  or  training  is 
eded  for  the  teacher,  that  one  can  teach  what  he  knows.  It 
not  follow  that  because  one  possesses  knowledge  that  he 
ows  either  the  best  order  or  the  best  method  of  imparting  that 
owleclge.  It  is  necessary  that  the  teacher  understand  the 
velopment  of  the  mind,  that  he  master  the  science  of  Peda- 
cs,  so  far  as  it  be  possible,  before  he  try  any  experiments  in 
e  school  room.  He  should  understand  the  relation  of  one 
ibject  to  another  so  that  he  may  see  all  around  any  lesson  to 
presented.  This  kind  of  knowledge  fouiTded  on  method, 
ilation,  and  psychical  laws  is  special  knowledge,  professional 
ining. 

Yet  with  all  this  general  and  special  information  the  young 
cher  must  not  be  expected  to  perform  the  best  work  at  once, 
y  more  than  the  graduate  of  a  law  or  medical  school  is  expected 
accomplish  his  tasks  so  skillfully  as  the  years  of  experience  will 
able  him  to  do. 

While  it  is  true  that  upon  society  at  large  is  greatly  dependent 

e  rank  of  any  business,  it  is  also  true  that  upon  each  teacher 

an  individual  is  there  resting  largely  the  responsibility  of  form- 
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ing  the  public  estimate  of  his  profession.  The  character  fi 
truthfulness,  honesty,  purity,  learning  and  skill  in  his  woii 
which  every  teacher  should  have,  will  be  a  very  potent  influtm 
in  forming  public  opinion  concerning  leaching  as  a  profesiio 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  teacher  be  a  negative  character  for  goo 
a  nice  kind  of  man  or  woman  who  will  never  do  any  hamr 
such  people  hare  their  place  in  the  filling  up  process,  but : 
individual  of  convictions,  of  positive  characteristics,  must  t 
real  teacher  be.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  he  entertain  and  pi 
mulgate  correct  theories  of  living.  It  is  not  enough  that  he 
of  good  repute.  All  the  tinsel  and  outside  glitter  of  good  woi 
will  prove  the  most"  transparent  of  masks  to  the' ever  watch! 
penetrating  eyes  of  the  children  who  daily  fathom,  though  i 
consciously  oftentimes,  the  inmost  soul  of  the  pretender.  Hi 
often  does  that  delusion  of  "seem  to  be"  prove  the  rock  up 
which  rare  possibilities  are  wrecked  !  Dishonest  representati< 
in  regard  to  standing  of  pupils  may  win  favor  for  a  time,  n 
build  up  a  reputation  for  the  teacher,  but  when  the  falsity  i 
injustice  become  apparent,  as  they  certainly  must,  then  will ' 
teacher  be  seen  in  his  true  character  of  demagogue,  and  by  t 
much  wilt  his  profession  suffer. 

We  recognize  to-day  the  great  power  for  good  the  school '. 
already  become,  yet  in  the  time  to  come  a  broader  and  dee; 
work  must  be  done  through  this  agency.  The  home,  the  chur 
the  press,  the  school,  all  must  bend  every  energy  to  the  acc( 
plishment  of  a  truly  higher  state  of  civilization.  There  are  e 
which  seem  to  be  an  outgrowth  of  our  modem  life,  to  wh 
eradication  there  must  come  noble  teachers  inspired  with  a  1 
for  the  pure  and  beautiful  in  humanity,  which  shall  enable  th 
to  be  a  power  by  which  these  gigantic  and  frightful  demons  < 
be  crushed.  There  is  no  room  in  the  ranks  of  true  teachers 
apologists.  There  is  no  room  for  those  untrue  to  themseh 
untrue  to  the  noblest  instincts  of  man  or  woman.  We  owe  i 
our  profession  to  protest  against  the  employment  of  teachers 
worthy  the  name  in  any  department,  be  it  university,  high  schi 
primary  school  or  what  not.  The  precious  children  from 
homes  of  all  ranks  in  life  cry  out  to  us  as  true  men  and  won 
for  protection  against  these  hypocrites  wearing  the  garb  of  rij 
eous  men  and  contaminating  by  their  very  presence  the  p 
souls  of  helpless  children  and  youth.     As  much  as  we  p 
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ability  and  learning,  they  dwindle  into  the  merest  insignificance 
before  that  nobility  of  character  which  manifests  itself  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  true  and  faithful  teacher.  Are  we  not  all  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  able  now  to  recall  the  influence  of  one  such  teacher  of 
our  childhood  ?  While  we  may  remember  but  little  of  the  les- 
sons conned,  even  the  names  of  associates  may  have  passed 
from  memory,  yet  we  recall  that  resolution  formed  to  be  some- 
thing— ^to  do  something,  under  the  inspiration  of  that  teacher  to 
us  a  saint  ever  to  be  enshrined  as  our  guiding  spirit.  As  these 
visions  pass  before  us,  many  of  us  may  be  led  to  say  in  the  words 
of  Lady  Jane  Gray :  "One  of  the  greatest  benefits,  that  ever 
God  gave  me,  is,  that  he  sent  me  so  sharp  and  severe  parents, 
and  so  gentle  a  school-master,  who  teacheth  me  so  gently,  so 
pleasandy,  with  such  fair  allurements  to  learning,  that  I  think 
all  the  time  nothing  while  I  am  with  him."  Such  teachers  lift 
our  erring  feet  upward  into  the  realm  of  forgotten  care  and  per- 
plexity, where  we  may  feel  that  indeed  ours  is  a  beautiful  work. 
In  the  time  to  come,  when  every  teacher  shall  be  the  ideal 
teacher,  filled  with  a  love  and  enthusiasm  for  the  work  and  a 
realization  of  its  breadth  and  grandeur,  what  shall  confine  it  even 
to  the  limits  of  a  profession  ?    Its  measure  will  be  the  Infinite. 


♦MORAL  TRAINING  IN  SCHOOLS. 


LEMUEL  MOSS,  LL.  D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 


IT  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  what  we  all  believe,  that  char- 
acter is  the  aim  and  end  of  all  school  training.  We  recog- 
nize this  as  a  truth,  almost  as  a  truism ;  that  is,  a  kind  of  dead 
truth,  so  true  that  we  sometimes  fail  to  think  of  it,  and  even 
forget  to  act  upon  it;  and  yet  when  we  think  of  it,  we  say  that 
character  is  the  one  comprehensive  purpose  of  all  culture.  The 
object  of  knowledge  is  action,  the  object  of  discipline  is  action. 
That  for  which  we  cultivate  the  mind,  the  heart,  and  the  body 
of  man,  is  right  action,  as  toward  himself,  his  neighbors,  and  as 
toward  his  God.  I  ask  you  to  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the 
common  words  by  which  we  designate  the  subject  under  discus- 
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sion.  We  speak  of  it  as  morality ;  that  which  has  to  do  wiihtlw 
manners;  the  outward  and  the  inward  act,  the  intercourse  of 
roan  with  his  fellow  man,  and  the  whole  complex,  comprehtn- 
sive  relationship  of  the  man  to  God.  We  speak  of  it  sonieliin« 
as  virtue.  This  is  not  manners  so 'much  as  manliness;  thit 
which  animates  and  inspires  one  within,  and  manifests  itself  in 
the  conduct.  Sometimes,  if  I  may  use  a  little  higher  word,  m 
speak  of  it  as  righteousness.  We  are  given  now  ihe  standart 
to  which  the  conduct  must  be  conformed.  It  is  righteousnes 
or  rightneu,  the  harmony  of  the  moral  powers  among  themselves 
and  their  agreement  with  some  standard.  Matthew  Atdo1( 
proposes  as  a  substitute  for  a  personal  God,  a  stream  of  tendenc; 
towards  the  right  that  runs  everywhere  throughout  the  universe 
and  which  manifests  such  a  powerful  current  that  the  trend  c 
force  is  toward  the  right.  I  can  not  accept  his  dehnition  c 
God,  but  this  inward  and  outward  conformity  to  the  principlec 
right  is  righteousness.  Sometimes  we  go  a  little  higher,  an' 
speak  of  this  thing  as  godliness.  Plato  was  not  afraid  to  spea 
of  godliness  as  one  great  aim  of  thought,  eneigy,  and  activit] 
I  do  not  see  why  we  may  not  welcome  a  like  conception  of  th 
word,  and  say  that  godhness  is  largely  the  purpose  of  our  trail 
ing.  We  sometimes  gather  the  words  together  and  sum  thei 
up  and  speak  of  it  as  Christianity,  and  speak  of  Christianity  i 
the  one  great  idea  set  before  us  with  reference  to  the  condu 
and  character  of  our  pupils. 

Does  it  seem  wrong  to  think  of  Christ  as  the  model  gentl 
man?  To  think  of  all  courtesy,  sweetness,  manliness,  perfei 
ness  and  grace  as  applied  to  him  ?  Does  it  seem  wrong  to  thii 
of  him  as  our  example  as  a  man  as  well  as  a  Savior?  In  o 
hearts,  at  least,  as  teachers,  there  must  be  hidden  this  ideal,  tl 
model,  this  to  which  we  would,  if  we  could,  see  all  the  ihougl 
the  energy  and  activity  of  our  pupils  conform. 

It  seems  plain  that  when  we  speak  of  morality  we  are  r 
thinking  of  something  separate  and  apart  by  itself.  We  are  1 
thinking  of  something  that  can  be  divorced  from  the  other  for: 
of  teaching.  Moral  training  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  st 
total  of  training  that  grammar  does  to  speech.  All  true  spee 
is  the  grammatical  use  of  speech.  Yoii  do  not  attempt  to  tea 
language  and  grammar  as  separate,  one  is  made  the  manner 
the  other.     And  there  is  an  analogy  here  to  true  logic.    Com 
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reasoning  is  logical;  the  argument  is  the  form,  logic  is  the  life 
that  animates  it.  So  in  regard  to  moral  training.  It  is  the  mode, 
the  manner,  the  spirit,  the  process  of  all  training.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  go  to  work  to  separate  these.  I  do  not  see  how 
true  intellectual  training  can  be  anything  else  than  moral  train- 
ing. It  is  a  part  of  the  teacher,  and  manifests  itself  in  the  tones 
of  his  voice,  in  all  his  bearing  toward  his  pupils,  it  is  the  aroma 
and  fragrance  of  all  his  intercourse  with  them. 

We,  as  teachers,  must  make  our  moral  training  the  dress  and 
habit  of  all  our  intellectual  work.  I  do  not  believe  the  highest 
intellectual  discipline  is  at  variance  with  this ;  the  mind  is  in  the 
image  of  God,  and  the  development  of  the  intellect  is  but  the 
intercourse  of  the  divine  mind  with  the  human.  What  is  the 
universe  but  a  great  gathering  of  object  lessons  ?  Agassiz  in 
working  at  the  classification  of  these,  is  simply  following  along 
the  foot  prints  of  the  Almighty,  and  tracing  out  the  thoughts  of 
God  that  were  thought  before  there  were  things.  So  we  can  not 
admit  that  there  is  anything  but  perfect  harmony  between  the 
advancement  of  the  mind  in  truth,  and  the  growth  of  the  mind 
in  virtue. 

In  moral  training,  everything  depends  upon  the  teacher.  No 
teacher  can  train  his^  school  in  any  mechanical  way.  If  teachers 
are  moral  men  and  women,  how  can  they  do  anything  else  than 
train  morally  the  pupils  about  them.  Even  their  very  chastise- 
ments, if  such  there  be,  are  part  and  parcel  of  genuine  moral 
culture. 

I  know  we  must  give  attention  to  direct  moral  precepts,  but 
they  must  be  given  in  this  spirit  if  they  are  to  be  given  effect- 
ively. I  think  you  will  pardon  the  seeming  contradiction  when 
I  say  that  if  they  are  given  in  this  spirit  they  will  hardly  need  to 
be  given  at  all.  There  are  lesssons  upon  temperance,  purity, 
honesty,  industry;  they  will  hardly  need  to  be  brought  in,  but 
naturally,  inevitably,  gladly  will  these  lessons  come,  from  the 
first  day  of  the  primary  school,  to  the  last  day  of  the  university 
course. 

We  can  not  too  strongly  emphasize  that  we  must  have  as 
teachers  those  who  are  through  and  through  honest,  earnest, 
faithful  and  reverent.  What  higher  obligation  rests  upon  exam- 
iners or  any  school  authority,  what  higher  responsibility  rests 
upon  any  parent  in  the  State,  than  to  msist  that  those  who  im- 
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press  their  children's  minds  wilh  an  impression  which  neilhei 
time  nor  eternity  can  efface,  shall  be  such  as  are  fit  models  fm 
all  that  is  pure  and  lovely  and  of  good  report,  worthy  of  honoi 
and  praise  ?  So  when  these  lessons  come  they  will  come  rein, 
forced  by  example  that  shall  illumine  and  fix  in  the  mind  an^ 
heart  of  childhood  these  eternal  principles  of  right  and  truth.  1 
do  not  need  to  say  to  you  that  these  virtues,  these  excellencies 
are  those  that  are  demanded  not  only  for  the  purity  of  childhood, 
but  for  the  purity  of  manhood ;  for  the  positions  of  obscurity  and 
the  conspicuous  places  of  power. 

The  question  oftentimes  comes  to  you,  How  shall  we  mauagi 
this  matter  in  the  early  work  of  the  school-room  ?  My  student! 
frequently  come  to  me  saying,  we  intend  to  be  teachers;  hen 
is  this  question  of  religious  training ;  how  shall  we  deal  with  it? 

The  law  permits  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  school  room 
all  that  I  ask  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  regard  to  this  positivi 
matter  is  a  spirit  of  genuine  humility  in  his  own  heart  and  life 
good  sense  to  regulate  the  relation  between  himself,  his  officer 
and  the  parents;  and  the  largest  liberty  in  carrying  out  his  owi 
methods  consistent  with  the  results  to  be  reached. 
•  I  remember  going  into  one  of  the  schools  of  the  State,  wher 
there  were  700  children  gathered  in  the  large  chapel.  It  was; 
delightful  scene  and  a  delightful  service,  I  said  to  the  principal 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  have  the  Bible  open  here  in  the  mornlog.' 
"Ves,"  said  he,  in  a  kind  manner,  "when  the  Bible  goes  oul 
I  go  out  too."  "You  have  the  most  perfect  order  during  thees 
tire  service.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  maintaining  this?' 
"No;  it  is  a  punishment  to  the  little  ones  to  be  deprived  of  thi 
service.  Sometimes  when  a  pupil  first  comes  in  he  is  a  lllll 
restless,  but  once  or  twice  being  deprived  of  this  privilege,  hi 
feelings  in  regard  to  it  are  such  that  it  is  a  privilege  of  which  b 
is  not  willing  to  be  deprived."  In  the  majority  of  cases  if  w 
have  this  purpose  and  aim  in  view,  the  very  atmosphere  of  th 
school  room  is  fuli  of  purity  and  love  and  joy;  one  thing  mor 
or  less  will  make  no  particular  difference. 

I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  that  our  moral  training  is  not  sef 
arate  and  apart  by  itself  As  it  is  in  us,  if  in  us  at  all,  it  is  tha 
which  beautifies  and  inspires  all  our  energies  in  our  school  life 
all  the  training  where  it  is  thorough  as  can  be ;  and  while  w 
recognize  all  truth  as  God's  truth,  all  our  training  from  begin 
ning  to  end  will  be  a  moral  training. 
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Y      PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC— III. 


ELI    F.    BROWN. 


THE  preceding  articles  were  intended  to  show  the  introductory^ 
work  in  numbers  for  the  youngest  pupils.  The  general  idea, 
of  the  work  as  presented,  comprehends  such  exercises  as  will  give 
to  these  pupils  daily  class  drills,  in  which  objects  may  be  em- 
ployed for  illustration  if  necessary,  and  in  which  drills  black- 
board forms  are  used  that  the  pupils  may  learn  the  written  char- 
acters, and  drills  in  which  the  pupils  follow  the  oral  statements^ 
of  the  teacher.  These  daily  exercises  are  intended  to  secure  to- 
the  pupils  intelligent  and  pleasant  employment  at  their  seats  for 
a  short  time  after  their  movements  in  class.  The  slate  and  pencil 
are  to  prove  indispensable  in  the  pupils'  hands,  and  the  work 
executed  with  these  pieces  of  apparatus  is  to  be  subject  to  the 
teacher's  conscientious  attention.  By  following  the  plan  of 
"measuring"  it  is  intended  that  the  pupils,  so  far  as  they  go, 
shall  perform  all  of  the  fundamental  operations.  As  early  as  it 
is  practicable  for  the  pupils  to  read  script  sentences,  simple  prob- 
lems written  upon  the  blackboard  should  be  given  to  them.  In 
all  of  these  exercises,  while  the  teacher  has  clearly  in  mind  the 
singleness  of  his  aim  in  the  work,  and  is  careful  to  present  but 
one  difficulty  at  a  time,  the  pupils  are  to  find  constant  variety 
in  their  study  and  labor.  The  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  hand  are  all 
to  be  exercised,  and  the  perception  and  the  memory  are  to  be 
drilled  into  quick  and  accurate  action. 

The  method  of  measuring  as  indicated  in  the  preceding  articles 
may  be  continued  quite  indefinitely,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the 
second  year  pupils  can  measure  all  numbers  from  one  to  ten, 
inclusive,  in  the  several  ways  heretofore  indicated,  and  can  apply 
these  relations  in  solving  simple  concrete  problems. 

For  convenience,  however,  it  may  be  desirable  to  make  easy 
transitions  into  the  more  usual  and  extended  abstract  forms  of 
the  fundamental  operations,  and  to  deal  with  numbers  in  higher 
orders  than  tens  and  hundreds.  The  accurate  and  ready  read- 
mg  and  writing  of  numbers  to  thousands  by  the  Arabic  method, 
and  to  hundreds  by  the  Roman  may  be  accomplished  at  this 
time  by  repeated  exercises,  involving  a  slow  but  sure  progress. 
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It  is  far  better  to  secure  the  ability  to  write  numbers  involving 
no  more  than  thousands,  and  to  do  it  habitually  correctly,  than 
to  attempt  more  and  have  the  work  done  in  an  uncertain  man- 
ner. 

In  connection  with  the  formulas  previously  illustrated  single 
columns  of  figures  may  b»employed,  as : 


*  3  >  S 

The  numbers  employed,  the  arrangement,  and  the  limits  of 
sum,  may  correspond  precisely  with  the  "measuring."  By  using 
the  column  there  is  a  change  to  the  pupil,  yet  there  is  unity  in 
his  work.  These  columns  may  be  placed  on  the  blackboard 
before  recitation  and  be  copied  and  prepared  for  recitation,  or 
they  may  be  placed  upon  the  board  during  the  recitation  and  be 
used  in  drilling  the  class  and  then  be  copied  upon  slates  after 
the  pupils  have  passed  to  their  seals,  and  the  addition  be  repro- 
duced for  the  inspection  of  the  teacher.  By  using  the  single 
column  intelligently  the  one  diflicuhy  of  "carrying  the  lens" 
may  be  disposed  of  in  a  single  lesson,  when  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  employ  double  or  triple  columns. 

The  various  combinations  must  be  taught.  No  more  import- 
ant work  in  teaching  mathematics  will  appear  anywhere  than 
that  of  teaching  pupils  to  add.  Pupils  must  learn  that  three  and 
five  are  eight.  They  must  know  this  every  time  it  is  necessary 
to  know  it.  They  need  to  know  it  so  well  that  whenever  the 
combination  of  five  and  three  is  suggested  by  word  or  by  figure 
they  will  immediately  think  eight.  The  child's  mind  is  almost 
spontaneous  in  its  memory.  The  result  in  all  the  combinations 
must  come  almost  spontaneously.  To  give  the  pupils  this  ready 
and  correct  association  of  the  right  result  with  a  certain  combi- 
nation requires  the  repeated  performance  of  the  operation  in  such 
way  as  shall  best  fix  the  attention  of  the  children.  Hence  frequent 
drills  in  adding  need  to  be  varied  so  that  at  times  individual 
intelligent  drills  are  the  chief  agency  to  be  employed.  These 
pupils  are  exercised,  at  others  the  class  in  concert,  at  others  the 
adding  is  done  silently,  at  others  it  is  competitive.    The  adding 
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may  be  by  word  of  teacher,  or  with  columns  upon  board.  In 
adding  the  last  column  given  above,  the  pupil  should  be  led  to- 
think  and  to  say — five,  eight,  twelve,  fourteen,  seventeen.  Ad- 
ding downward  the  pupil  will  say  three,  five,  nine,  twelve,  sev- 
enteen. Any  greater  number  of  words  is  useless,  and  tends  to 
confusion.  A  most  valuable  form  of  drill  in  class  may  be  made 
upon  numbers  arranged  as  follows : 

554646 
323223 

Here  individual  and  class  exercises  may  be  given  in  adding, 
the  numbers  below  to  those  above  as  the  teacher  may  indicate 
by  pointer.  The  same  forms  serve  equally  well  for  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division.  By  using  such  a  form  of  combina- 
tions, first,  in  one  direction,  then  in  another,  and  afterwards 
irregularly,  much  varied  and  interesting  exercise  may  be  produced. 
The  teacher  may  remember  that  the  degree  of  his  success  in 
teaching  addition  will  be  measured  largely  by  the  amount  of* 
intelligent  and  enjoyable  exercise  he  gives  his  class  in  the  pro- 
cess. 

Indianapolis  High  School. 


A  NESTFULL  OF  MUCH-USED  WORDS. 


9    a         Iv    .         Xl    . 


AMERICAN  communities  abound  in  voices,  words  and  utter- 
ances. But  is  there  a  word  more  frequently  and  ubiquit- 
ously used  by  all  ages,  from  the  infant  tyro  in  his  mother  tongue 
to  the  hoariest  sires  of  the  race,  and  by  all  classes,  rich  and  poor, 
than  the  word  money.  All  know  what  it  is  good  for.  But  what 
does  the  word,  per  se,  radically,  mean  ?  Why  are  certain  ob- 
jects called  *  *  money  ?  " 

This  well  known  but  not  well  understood  word  is  a  stalwart 
offspring  from  the  Latin — from  the  verb  moneo,  which  among 
the  Romans  meant,  to  admonish,  to  advise,  to  indicate.  If  you 
substitute  a  y  for  the  final  o  in  moneo,  you  have  your  English 
word  money.     A  certain  kind  of  metal  or  paper  comes  into  our 
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-hands,  with  numerical  indices,  and  says:  I  indicate  25  cts., 
-$5>  $100,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  word  money,  then, 
means  indication  of  value.  This  definition  of  the  word  may  not 
be  accepted  by  some  linguists;  but  the  writer  has  confidence  in 
it.  He  knows  that  some  derive  the  word  money  from  the  goddess 
Moneta,  who  it  is  said,  was  Juno,  and  that  she  obtained  that  name 
(Moneta)  in  view  of  the  advice  she  gave  in  regard  to  certain 
sacrifices  to  be  made,  to  escape  an  impending  pestilence.  But 
Moneta  itself  is  derived  from  moneo.  ^Monetary  is  a  direct  deri- 
vation from  Moneta — money^  from  moneo. 

There  are  divers  kinds  of  money.     We  have  federal  money 
and  sterling  money,  with  their  respective  subdivisions,  eagles, 
dollars,  dimes,  cents  and  mills;  also,  pounds,  shillings,  pence, 
etc.     Why  these  names  obtain,  may  not  be  equally  plain  to  all 
I  can  not  now  detail  the  origin  of  all  these  names,  but  will  of  a 
few.     Who  does  not  know  the  value  of  a  coin  called  dollar? 
But  why  called  dollar  1    This  word  has  a  history.     In  1517, 
Count  Schlick  or  Schlicken,  obtained  the  right  of  coining  money 
in  the  Valley  of  Jehoiakin  (Germany),  and  as  he  used  the  least 
possible  alloy  in  coining  his  money,  it  gained  rapid  currency. 
The  German  for  valley  is  Thai,  and  er  added  to  •  that  makes 
Thaler  (taler)  a  valley  er — one  that  comes  from  the  valley.     So 
popular  was  the  Count's  money  that  when  the  Germans,  in  im- 
portant transactions,  talked  about  the  currency  in  which  the 
matter  was  finally  to   be  adjusted,  they  said:  Lasset  uns  die 
Thaler  haben."     The  Danes  spelled  Thaler  with  a  D  instead  of 
T,  and  made  it  Dhaler ;  and  in  the  hands  of  the  English  this 
orthography  was  changed  into  Dollar — the  comer  from  the  valley ! 
The  money  of  our  Union  is  called  federal  money. 

In  my  boyhood,  owing  to  the  inculcations  of  my  father,  who 
was  an  inflexible  German  democrat,  and  fiery  against  the  Fed- 
eralists of  that  day,  I  entertained  an  abhorrence  of  the  *•  traitor- 
ous brood;"  and  when  I  for  the  first  time  saw  federal  money  in 
the  English  arithmetic  I  "guessed"  it  was  an  institution  of  the 
"Federalists,"  and  consequently  eyed  the  "table"  with  consid- 
erable suspicion.  But  when  I  understood  that  the  word  "Fed- 
eralist "  was  a  Unionist,  the  bottom  of  my  suspicions  fell  out, 
and  increasing  light  produced  a  growing  attachment  to  Unionism 
and  transported  me  to  a  political  status  diametrically  opposite  to 
-that  of  my  revered  father !  Federal  money  is  good,  if  I  only 
'had  more  of  it  1 
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We  have  become  so  modernized  and  Americanized,  that,  I 
believe  the  table  of  sterling  money  has  disappeared  from  our 
current  arithmetics !  Yet  I  like  the  word  sterling.  It  also  has 
a  history.  Its  primitive  form  was  Ester,  or  Easter-ling,  (Anglo 
Saxon)  for  eastern.  The  English  more  than  once  got  out  of  good 
and  indispensable  things,  and  had  to  replenish  themselves  with 
these  from  Germany;  even  their  king  blood  had  to  be  rectified 
by  that  of  Germany;  and  as  this  country  lies  east  of  England 
and  had  a  purer  and  more  reliable  currency  than  obtained  in  the 
iatter,  it  was  the  policy  of  her  government  to  import  it,  and  by 
way  of  pre-eminence  called  it  esterling  money — dropping  the  e 
it  became  sterling,  an  exponent  of  purity.  This  term  has  also 
been  applied  to  human  character — ^a  pure,  untarnished  character 
is  still  calkd  sterling,  more  valuable  in  the  close  of  life  tharf  the 
purest  metallic  currency  in  the  world  1 
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GEOGRAPHY  affords,  with  the  exception  of  Astronomy,  the  most 
extensive  field  for  man's  intellectual  pursuit ;  and  the  point 
for  us  to  consider  is,  how  may  we  so  condense  and^select|what 
can  be  studied  with  most  profit  during  the  short  time jde voted  to 
this  branch  in  the  public  schools ;  what  will  be  most  useful  and 
practical  to  the  pupils  in  later  years,  when  they  begin  to  mingle 
with  men,  and  enter  upon  the  active  affairs  of  life. 

We  come  now  to  discuss  geography  as  it  isUaught  from  the 
text-books.  When  shall  the  book  first  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
ihe  child  ?  To  what  extent  shall  it  be  used  ?  How  shall  the 
5tudy  be  pursued  ?  What  is  the  best  modejof  questioning,  and 
the  best  method  of  recitation  ?  What  may  the  teacher  do  and 
what  should  he  do  to  make  the  study  of  this  branch  most  useful 
and  interesting  ?  All  these  questions  naturally  suggest  themselves 
to  every  interested  teacher;  and  he,  who  desires  to  be  a  true 
teacher  and  not  a  task-master,  will  find  a  golden  solution  for 
them.  There  is  perhaps  no  other  study  that  may  be  made  so 
attractive  and  interesting  to  the  young  learners,  and  yet  may  be 
so  easily  neglected  as  to  become  dull  and  almost  unintelligible. 
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The  book  should  not  be  used  till  the  pupil  is  nine  or  ten  year 
old;  then,  if  he  has  had  a  good  preparation  by  means  of  on 
instruction,  he  will  be  apt  to  use  the  book  intelligently. 

Much  depends  upon  the  book  used.  Improvements  are  con 
stantly  being  made  in  the  text-books  on  this  subject  The  bool 
should  serve  rather  as  an  outline  of  the  study  and  a  guide  to  it 
pursuit,  than  as  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subject.  T* 
books  are  enough  for  the  course ;  and  only  those  books  whic 
have  good  maps  with  all  names  clearly  expressed.  Harpei' 
geographies  are  a  great  improvement  over  those  that  were  in  us 
ten  years  ago.  The  names  of  important  towns  are  so  indicate 
as  to  attract  the  eye  at  once,  and  the  names  of  the  unimpoitai 
towns  are  left  off  the  maps ;  and  the  details  which  are  necessai 
to  riicct  the  wants  of  the  several  States  arc  left  to  be  pr^)vide 
for  in  the  special  geography  of  each  State. 

The  teacher  should  give  explicit  directions  for  the  study  i 
each  lesson,  pointing  out  what  should  be  (itnitted,  and  designa 
ing  what  should  be  carefully  learned.  Too  often  the  pupil  taki 
his  book,  reads  the  question  and  commits  the  answer  to  rae»or 
He  will  then  shut  his  book  or  his  eyes  and  recite  the  answers  ; 
rapidly  as  possible.  He  goes  to  the  class  and  makes  no  m 
takes  in  recitation,  unless  perchance  the  teacher  skips  a  questioi 
or  asks  it  differently,  llie  pupil  should  study  the  lesson  wi 
the  constant  desire  to  gain  something  from  it  that  he  may  app 
at  once.  He  may  know  all  about  the  zones  and  circles ;  b 
does  not  think  he  has  anything  to  do  with  them  out  of  the  sGho< 
His  father  asks  him  to  give  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  b 
house.  The  child  can  not  answer.  He  never  had  diought  tfa 
such  things  had  any  connection  with  his  home.  He  eats  \ 
oranges  and  drinks  his  coffee,  and  does  not  think  that  they  con 
from  any  country  about  which  he  has  studied. 

It  is  well  even  in  primary  geography  to  assign  lessons  1 
topics  at  times,  following  the  order  given  in  the  books,  for  tl 
books  are  usually  the  result  of  years  of  experience.  For  instanc 
let  Michigan  be  the  topic  for  one  lesson.  The  pupil  is  requin 
to  bring  in  all  the  information  he  can  gather  from  the  map  ai 
the  descriptive  geography,  concerning  its  physical  features, 
boundaries,  lakes,  bays,  straits,  rivers,  hills,  forests,  soil  ai 
climate;  concerning  its  products,  as  fruit,  grain, 'minerals,  lui 
ber  and  fish;  and  concerning  its  manufactures,  its  commerc 
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tnd  means  of  commuDication ;  its  principal  cities,  observing  for 
what  each  is  noted ;  and  concerning  the  educational  advantages 
of  the  State.  In  this  manner  the  rest  of  the  States  may  be  studied 
and  also  other  countries. 

With  the  advanced  class  this  plan  may  be  carried  out  still 
further.  In  addition  to  the  facts,  the  student  may  consider  the 
possibilities  in  produce,^  industries,  manufactures,  commerce, 
inventions,  and  education. 

The  object  of  the  recitation  is  not  to  find  out  whether  the 
pupil  can  say  the  lesson  as  it  is  in  the  book  or  not,  but  to  get  at 
his  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Manifestly  then,  the  teacher 
should  not  always  ask  the  questions  in  the  book,  for,  if  he  does, 
the  pupil  will  fall  into  the  habit  of  learning  only  the  answers  to 
those  questions,  and  if  the  teacher  varies  from  the  book,  e.  g., 
turns  the  answer  to  a  question,  the  pupil  is  thrown  from  the  track. 
It  may  often  be  well  to  ask  the  pupil  to  state  what  he  can  con- 
cisely concerning  the  topic,  without  questions,  being  careful 
always  to  correct  any  errors  that  may  occur.  - 

To  the  recitation,  for  the  sake  of  enlivening,  and  adding  inter- 
est, the  teacher  should  bring  much  that  is  not  found  in  the  text^ 
book,  but  which  he  has  gleaned  from  histories,  books  of  travels, 
newspapers,  and  other  sources.  Personal  observations  made  in 
travel  can  be  used  to  excellent  advantage.  He  should  keep 
pace  with  all  improvements.  If  the  teacher  takes  no  interest  in 
the  subject  this  study  may  be  made  one  of  the  dullest  and  most 
unpi:ofitable  of  any  pursued  in  the  schools.  He  gives  out  the 
lesson,  and  then,  ''out  of  sight  out  of  mind,"  he  thinks  no  more 
of  it  till  next  day,  when  the  book  is  handed  to  him.  With  finger 
on  the  place  and  an  occasional  glance  at  the  map  or  the  answers, 
he  asks  the  questions  and  goes  through  the  lesson*  Ten  minutes 
pass  away,  the  next  lesson  is  assigned  and  the  recitation  is  over. 
Can  the  teacher  console  himself  with  the  thought  that  he  has 
done  his  duty  ?  Thus  term  after  term  and  year  after  year  the 
pupil  may  go  through  the  book,  apd  know  but  little  more  about 
it  than  when  he  first  began,  and  so  much  precious  time  is  wasted. 

There  ire  many  things,  however,  which  the  teacher  of  the 
ungraded  school,  strive  he  never  so  faithfully,  can  not  control ; 
and  which  in  many  cases  account  for  the  neglect  that  this  study 
receives.     Perhaps  the  only  remedy  is  in  taking  shorter  lessons. 
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The  newspaper  in  the  hands  of.  a  judicious  teacher  may  b 
made  a  very  valuible  auxiliary.  The  pupils  should  be  enconi 
aged  to  read  the  papers  always  with  a  map  near  by. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  children  should  study  geograph; 
all  their  school  days.  If  they  have  been  taught  in  the  righ 
manner,  they  will  find  occasion  to  use  their  knowledge  of  thi 
study  every  day.  The  study  which  naturally  follows  geograph; 
is  history.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  new  branch  the  pupil  constintl; 
makes  use  of  his  knowledge  of  the  former,  and  more  than  that 
he  daily  acquires  new  facts  in  regard  to  governments  and  thei 
changes,  and  the  people  and  their  habits. 


Important  Facts  concerning  Compulsory  Education  ami 
Iluteracy. — Sute  Superintendent  Smart  recently  answered  tii 
following  questions  through  the  Indianapolis  Daily  Journal : 

I.  What  nations  have  now  in  force  a  compulsory  educatio 
law?^ 

3.  What  per  cent. 'of  the  population  of  each  nation  can  ret 
and  write  ? 

3.  What  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  United  Sutes  ca 
read  and  write  ? 

4.  Have  any  of  the  States  had  such  a  law,  and  what  ones  ? 
The  nations  having  compulsory  educational  laws  are  as  fc 

lows:  Prussia,  since  1731;  alt  the  German  States,  before  1811 
Austria,  in  a  modified  form,  for  a  hundred  years;  the  Scandin 
vian  government  and  Denmark  since  1814;  Greece  since  183, 
all  the  cantons  of-Switzerland  except  Geneva;  Turkey  since  186 
but  the  laws  have  not  been  enforced;  Italy  since  1871 ;  Spa 
and  Portugal,  but  the  laws  are  not  enforced.  The  school  boan 
of  England  have  had  the  power  to  compel  attendance  since  187 
and  the.  cities  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Oxford,  and  many  oth 
towns  have  compulsqry  laws. 

3.  The  per  cent  of  population  of  different  nations  that  a 
read  and  write  is  as  follows,  viz. :- Switzerland,  100;  Denmar 
100;  Sweden,  100;  Norway,  100;  Japan,  .90;  Germany,  .8 
United  States,  .80;  Belgium,  .70;  England,  .67;  France,  .6 
Austria,  .51;  China,  .50;  Italy,  .37;  Spain,  .so;  Greece,  .1 
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Argentine  Republic,  .17;  Russia,  .09;  Poland,  .09;  Mexico,  .07 ; 
India,  .05. 

3.  Per  cent  of  population  of  the  United  States  that  can  read 
and  write,  .80. 

4.  Names  of  States  that  hare  had  compulsory  educational 
laws  are  as  follows,  viz. :  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts^ 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Nevada,  Cali- 
fornia,  Texas. 

In  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  States  the  law  is  practically  inop- 
erative. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  INDIANA  TEACHERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 
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Bloominqton,  Ind.,  Wednesday,  March  17,  18S0. 

The  Southern  Indiana  Teachers'  Association  held  its  fourth  annual 
session  at  Bloomington,  Ind.,  and  was  called  to  order  at  7:30  P.  M., 
by  J.  C.  Chilton,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Music  by 
the  choir  of  the  Bloomington  high  school.  Prayer  by  Dr.  Lemuel 
Moss.  The  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  C.  F.  Dodds,  Mayor 
of  Bloomington,  who  extended  to  the  association  a  hearty  welcome 
to  Bloomington.  In  his  address  some  timely  remarks  were  made, 
setting  forth  the  advantages  of  to-day,  in  an  educational  point,  over 
years  sq^o,  encouraging  all  present  to  persevere  in  improving  so  val- 
uable facilities. 

Hon.  J.  H.  Smart,  in  response  said,  that  he  was  informed  that  the 
members  of  the  Southern  Indiana  Teachers'  Association  came  to 
Bloomington,  the  seat  of  that  glory  of  the  common  school  system  of 
Indiana,  because  they  knew  that  they  would  receive  a  right  royal 
welcome.  He  thinks  that  all  will  agree  with  him  in  in  saying  that 
God's  best  gifts  to  us  are  our  children,  and  the  highest  earthly  duty 
we  have  is  to  see  that  they  are  properly  reared  and  educated.  He 
then  introduced  J.  W.  Caldwell,  Supt.  Seymour  schools,  as  president 
elect,  who  spoke  at  length  of  the  faults  and  flaws  picked  in  the  sys- 
tem of  teaching,  and  mode  of  districting  the  common  schools ;  citing 
the  past  in  comparison  with  later  years.  He  also  took  strong  ground 
s^^tinst  the  assertion  that  it  is  the  fault  of  our  school  system  that  the 
number  of  rejections  in  military  academies  had  increased  of  late 
years.  He  insisted  that  it  is  the  fault  of  politicians,  who  persist  in 
making  appointments  in  self'^interest. 
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Second  Day — Thursday  morning  session.  Prayer  l?y  Rev.  E. 
Valentine ;  music  by  the  choir.  Under  miscellaneous  business,  }. 
K.  Beck,  Prin.  Bloomington  high  school,  was  appointed  Railroad 
Secretary.  J.  P.  Funk,  of  Corydon,  and  Robert  Dunken,  of  Wash- 
ington, were  appointed  Enrolling  Clerks. 

W.  R.  Halstead,  A.  M.,  Pres.  of  De  Pauw  College,  New  Albany, 
delivered  an  address  on  the  "  Duty  of  Parents  to  the  Commonwealth, 
physically »  mentally,  and  morally  considered,"  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  leading  points :  The  family  and  society  belong 
to  the  primaries  of  huinan  life.  There  is  nothing  l^yond  these  in 
the  way  of  human  history,  and  they  are  certainly  reliable.  The  rela- 
tions between  these  two  principles  may  be  recognized  by  a  constant 
force  in  history.  Parentage,  as  the  outcome  of  the  family  life,  in- 
volves obligations  directly  to  the  commonwealth  and  immediately 
through  the  child.  There  is  an  obligation  to  make  the  community 
fit  for  the  child  to  live  in,  and  to  make  the  child  fit  to  live  in  the  com- 
munity. The  parent  should  give  to  society  political  honor,  virtue 
and  integrity,  and  energy  in  the  sense  of  being  a  producer.  A  non- 
producer  is  a  political  pauper.  The  parent  should  have  intelligence, 
a  knowledge  of  the  reliable  and  organized  lawis  of  human  society. 
Political  ignorance  is  dangerous  in  a  free  country.  The  State  has  a 
right  to  protect  itself  in  attending  strictly  to  its  own  business,  that  of 
producing  through  the  public  school  system  a  well  informed  citizen. 
Political  science  should  be  taught  in  the  common  school  and  high 
school  instead  of  the  classics.  Let  our  children  work  away  on  this 
grand  problem  of  social  ethics  from  their  teens  until  they  are  twenty 
years  old,  then  communism  will  be  dead,  and  the  country  safe,  be- 
cause in  skillful  hands. 

Dr.  Lemuel  Moss  opened  the  discussion.  In  his  remarks  he 
brought  out  many  important  points  touching  upoji  the  subject.  He 
thought  it  the  imperative  duty  of  parents  to  train  up  their  children 
for  the  present  time  and  for  eternity ;  that  the  child  has  a  right 
to  this  kind  of  training. 

Many  other  valuable- points  were  brought  out  by  Prof.  G.  W.  Hoss 
and  Hon.  J,  H.  Smart. 

The  subject  of  Visual  Teaching  was  presented  in  a  very  able  man- 
ner by  Prof.  W.  R.  Houghton,  of  Bloomington,  in  illustrating  his 
method  and  plan  of  work  by  class  drill.  He  proved  forcibly  the 
great  superiority  and  value  of  such  teaching. 

Miss  Mary  Barton,  t>f  Washington,  then  read  a  paper  on  "  Non- 
Professional  Reading,"  in  which  she  showed  that  the  teacher  should 
not  confine  himself  entirely  to  literature  pertaining  immediately  to 
the  profession  of  teaching,  but  in  order  to  enliven  and  strengthen 
his  mind,  that  noni-professional  reading  should  claim  a  part  of  his 
time  as  well.    To  be  a  suscessful  teacher  he  should  have  a  fund  of 
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knowledge  which  can  only  be  gained  by  general  reading.  Then  she 
named  various  authors  with  whose  works  every  teacher  should  be 
familiar. 

Afternoon  Session. — Music  by  the  choir.  The  President  appointed 
a  committee  on  resolutions,  consisting  of  five  members.  A.  C.  Good- 
win, chairman ;  J.  B.  Hamilton,  J.  R.  Trisler,  D.  £.  Hunter,  and 
A.  H.  Hastings. 

A  committee  on  nomination  was  then  appointed  as  follows :  J.  M. 
Bloss,  chairman ;  T.  G.  Alford,  J.W.  Beck;  C.  D.  Bogart,  J.  M.  McGee, 
J.  H.  Smart,  and  J.  S.  Gamble. 

Ellen  J.  Stader,  of  Bloom ington,  then  gave  a  class  exercise  in 
reading,  with  children.  She  began  by  obtaining  from  the  class  the 
subject  of  the  lesson  and  a  short  account  of  the  author.  Her  con- 
stant drill  in  the  pronunciation  of  difficult  words  and  eliciting  from 
the  class  appropriate  definitions  was  very  commendable.  She  by 
her  excellent  method  and  plan  of  procedure  brought  out  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter. 

J.  P.  Funk,  of  Corydon,  next  read  a  paper  on  Mathematical 
Teaching,  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak,  as  it  will  be  published 
in  full  in  the  School  Journal.  He  was  foUowed  in  discussion  by  J.  R. 
Trisler  and  W.  A.  BeU. 

R.  A.  Townsend,  of  Vincennes,  read  a  paper  on  "  How  may  the 
High  School  be  strengthened  and  built  up  in  popular  favpr,"  in 
which  he  contended  that  in  order  to  make  a  high  school  popular  we 
should  not  introduce  into  the  school  room  sectarianism ;  nor  insult 
the  religious  belief  of  any  one ;  neither  introduce  politics  nor  allow 
such  subjects  to  be  introduced ;  that  pupils  are  not  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  their  parents,  and  hence  temperance  ought  not  to  be  in- 
troduced to  offend  pupils  whose  parents  are  engaged  in  the  traffic  of 
liquors.  He  objected  to  cramming  the  schools  with  too  many  studies, 
and  recommended  monthly  reports,  exhibitions,  writing  for  home 
papers,  public  examinations,  to  encourage  visits  from  parents,  de- 
liver lectures,  and  localize  information. 

Discussion  opened  by  J.  A.  Wood,  of  Salem,  in  which  he  maintains 
that  the  masses  of  the  people  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
high  school ;  that  they  should  be  so  educated  that  they  may  appre- 
ciate the  benefits  derived  from  it.  Teachers  must  make  the  high  \ 
school  so  effectual  that  it  will  become  a  public  necessity.  J.  M.  Olcott 
took  very  strong  grounds  in  opposition  to  the  points  presented  in  the 
paper  read  by  R.  A.  Townsend,  and  advocated  teaching  temperance 
and  religion  in  the  schools.  J.  H.  Madden,  of  Bedford,  insisted  that 
temperance  and  religion  could  be  taught  in  school  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  offend  any  body,  and  that  they  should  be  thus  taught. 
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Evifiing  Session, — ^The  evening  was  entirely  devoted  to  a  very 
interesting  lecture  delivered  by  Prof.  T.  A.  Wylie,  of  Bloomington, 
and  which  was  illustrated  by  a  calcium-light  stereopticon,  together 
with  a  great  variety  of  other  apparatus.  The  experiments  given  very 
vividly  illustrated  the  subject  in  a  pleasing  and  instructive  manner. 

Third  Day — Fridmy  Morning  Session, — Prayer  by  Rev.  M.  M. 
Campbell ;  music  by  the  choir.  R.  A.  Townsend  tendered  his  resig- 
nation as  permanent  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  A.  H.  Hastings 
was  elected  to  fill  his  place. 

The  paper  by  Miss  Lilibie  Shindler,  of  Lavonia,  on  "  How  may  the 
pupils  of  our  District  Schools  be  interested  in  standard  and  current 
literature/*  was  received  with  marked  favor  and  applause  by  all  and 
Bone  were  so  much  congratulated  on  their  success  as  she.  As  the 
paper  will  be  published  in  the  School  Journal  further  comment  is  «n- 
Becessary  here. 

General  Discussion — "  The  Educational  Outlook ;  or,  the  demand 
for  more  practical  work/*  by  D.  £.  Hunter  and  A.  H.  Hastings  pre- 
sented many  facts  showing  that  present  results  do  not  equal  demands, 
and  how  such  demands  may  be  met  W.  A.  Bell  and  G.  W.  Hoss 
continued  the  discussion,  stating  the  necessity  of  teachers  making 
their  work  more  practical,  thus  being  able  to  accomplish  much  that 
will  promote  the  advancement  and  happiness  of  the  pupil,  and  that 
will  enable  him  to  become  more  useful  in  the  world. 

Afternoon — ^The  following  report  from  the  committee  on  nomina- 
tion of  officers  was  adopted:  President,  D.  £.  Hunter;  Vice-Presi- 
dents, A.  C.  Goodwin,  Asenath  Cox,  Maggie  McCalla ;  Recording 
Secretary,  J,  A.  Wood ;  Executive  Committee,  J^  R.  Trisler,  chair- 
man, J.  W.  Caldwell,  J.  M.  Wallace,  A.  H.  Hastings,  Mary  Reed. 

The  very  able  paper  prepared  by  D.  M.  Geeting,  county  superin- 
tendent, Washington,  on  "  Should  the  school  year  of  our  District 
School  be  divided  into  two  distinct  sessions,**  was  read  by  T.  G. 
Alford,  Supt.  Geeting  being  absent.  J.  S.  Gamble,  of  Conners- 
ville,  in  discussing  the  paper,  says  that  they  have  tried  the  plan  of 
dividing  the  school  into  two  distinct  sessions ;  that  it  works  well ; 
that  they  find  a  great  advantage  arising  from  it ;  that  it  brings  into 
the  schools  a  greater  number ;  that  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  is 
greatly  increased  by  so  doing.  J.  M.  McGee,  of  Bloomington,  indorsed 
the  sentiment  of  the  paper  and  that  of  the  last  speaker.  R.  A.  Ogg 
thinks  that  the  facts  generally  are,  that  in  the  "  two-term  system/*  the 
summer  term  is  often  a  poor  one ;  also  that  two  long  vacations  tend 
to  demoralize  the  school,  as  during  these  long  vacations  pupils  lose 
interest.  He  would  suggest  that  the  trustees  pay  equal  wages  in 
both  winter  and  summer.  The  paper  was  still  further  discussed  by 
T.  G.  Alford,  J.  A.  Wood,  and  others.    J.  P.  Patterson,  of  Washington 
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Ohio,  delivered  a  very  interesting  lecture — subject,  "Science,  the 
Experimenter  in  the  School  Room,"  in  which  he  states  that  science 
should  not  only  be  taught  in  the  institutes,  colleges,  and  graded 
schools,  but  also  in  the  district  schools.  The  great  field  of  science  to 
children  is  to  lead  them  to  observe,  thus  developing  in  their  minds 
the  habit  of  seeing  aright,  and  thu<«  Prepare  them  for  systematic,  sci- 
entific work  in  the  future.  H  expc.  .lents  were  ^  •  nendable  and 
highly  appreciated  by  the  association. . 

The  committee  reported  resolutions  extending  the  usual  vote  of 
thanks  to  railroads,  hotels,  the  executive  committee,  and  others  that 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  association. 

The  committee  on  enrollment  report  eighty-six  enrolled.  The 
actual  attendance  was  probably  200.  By  the  decision  of  the  associ- 
ation its  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Lawrenceburg.  Ind., 
March  i6th,  17th,  and  i8th,  1881. 

Adjourned.  J.  W.  Caldwell,  Prest 

A.  H.  Hastings,  Rec.  Sec'y. 


TOWNSHIP  TRUSTEES  MUST  SETTLE  WITH  COMMISSIONERS 

IN  APRIL. 

March  2,  i88o. 
//<M.  M,  D.  MatuoHy  Auditor  of  State: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  auditor  of 
Owen  county,  referred  to  me  by  you,  asking  whether  township  trustees  should 
settle  with  the  county  commissioners  in  April. 

Answer:  Section  7  of  the  school  law  provides,  among  other  things, 
that  school  trustees  shall  render  to  the  county  commissioners,  annually,  on 
the  first  Monday  after  the  second  Tuesday  in  October,  and  as  much  oftener  as 
they  may  require  a  report  of  receipts  an  expenditures  of  school  revenues  for 
the  year  then  ending,  and  said  board  of  commissioners  shall  hold  a  session  on 
said  Monday  to  receive  said  report. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  board  of  county  commissioners  may  require  trustees 
to  make  report  to  them  of  such  receipts  and  expenditures,  as  often  as  they  see 
£t  It  will  be  manifiestly  unwise  to  require  trustees  who  ^go  out  of  office  in 
April  to  wait  until  October  to  settle  up  their  accounts  with  the  commissioners 
and  receive  their  quietus.  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  under 
the  present  law  to  hold  a  meeting  on  the  second  Monday  in  April,  and  require 
all  township  trustees  to  appear  and  settle  their  school  accounts  at  that  time. 

Respectfully, 

J.  H.  Smart,  Supt.  of  Pub.  Inst 
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COMMENTARY  ON  THE  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  INDIANA 


fr 


PENALTIES  AND  LIABILITIES  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  AMI 
LIABiUTY  OF  CORPORATIONS. 


Sic  24.  Any  penon  elected  or  appointed  such  trottee  who  ihiU  ful  I 
qluUif;  <"l<i  >eiT«  ts  tuch,  ihill  pay  Ihe  lum  of  five  dollars,  to  be  recorerc 
u  specUied  in  ihe  preceding  sectiun  for  the  use  tberein  nuied,  and  in  lU 
nunner  added  to  said  fund,  unlets  such  penon  shall  have  preriously  mtti 

Sic  7.  *  ■  ■  And  upon  Taiture  of  the  trustee  to  discharge  u 
of  the  dutiei  required  of  h'm,  reiBii*e  to  schook  and  school  rcTenuei,  il 
board  of  county  commissioners  shall  cause  suit  lo  be  instituted  against  hii 
on  bit  official  brnd,  and,  in  case  of  recovery  against  him,  the  court  rendent 
the  judgments  shall  assess  upon  the  amouni  tbereuf  ten  per  cent,  damages, 
be  included  in  said  judgment. 

Sec  12.  On  failucc  of  any  tiiulee  to  make  cither  the  lUIistical  rept 
required  by  the  lost  preceding  icciion  of  this  act,  or  Ihe  report  of  the  enumt 
ation  required  by  the  ilileenth  section  of  this  act,  or  the  report  of  Rnanc 
required  by  the  seventh  section  of  this  ad,  lo  the  county  supeiintendeut  at  tl 
time  and  in  (be  manner  &pcci(icd  for  each  of  said  rcporli,  the  county  iupcri 
lendenl  to  whom  such  report  is  due  shall,  wilbin  one  week  of  the  time  t! 
next  semi-annual  apportionment  is  to  be  made  by  tbe  auditor  of  his  couni 
notify  said  auditor,  in  writing,  of  any  such  failure,  and  the  auditor  shall  dimi 
Uh  Ibe  apportionment  of  said  township,  town  or  dly  bylhe  sum  of  tweiity-G 
dollars,  and  withhold  from  Ihe  delinquent  trustee  the  warrant  for  the  mon 
apportioned  to  his  township,  town  or  city,  until  such  delinquent  report  is  di 
made  and  filed.  For  lald  twenty-live  dollars,  and  any  additional  dsma{ 
which  the  township,  town  or  city  mny  sustain,  by  reason  of  stopping  11 
money,  said  trustee  shall  be  liable  on  bis  bond,  for  which  the  county  comm 

Sec.  40.  When  any  trustee  shall  neglect  to  file  with  the  county  super 
lendent  an  enumeration  of  tbe  children  of  tbe  township,  town  or  city,  ai  be 
inbefore  provided,  the  county  superintendent  shall,  immediately  after  the  G 
day  of  May  in  each  year,  employ  a  competent  person  lo  take  the  same,  a 
allow  a  reasonable  cumpensation  for  such  services,  payable  from  the  spet 
school  revenue  of  the  township,  nnd  shall  proceed  to  recover  the  same  in  1 
name  of  tbe  State  of  Indiana,  for  Ihe  use  of  said  revenue  of  said  townshif^ 
■Clion  against  the  said  trustee  in  hii  individual  capacity ;  and  in  such  suit 
county  superintendent  shall  be  a  competent  witness. 

Sic  33.  If  a  trustee  shall  fail  to  discharge  any  of  the  duties  of  hia  tA 
■  relative  to  the  schools,  any  person  may  maintain  an  action  agau»t  him 
every  such  uffense,  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  may  recover 
the  use  of  the  common  school  fund  any  turn  not  exceeding  ten  dotlan,  wfa 
nun,  when  collected,  thai)  be  paid  into  (he  county  treasury,  and  added  by 
county  auditor  to  taid  fund,  and  repotted  accordingly. 
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Sec  141.  The  books,  papers  and  accounts  of  any  trustee,  relative  lo 
schools,  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent, the  county  auditor,  and  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  the 
proper  couiity. 

Sic.  142.  For  the  purpose  of  such  iospection,  said  county  superintendent^ 
auditor,  and  board  of  county  commissioners  may,  by  subpoena,  summon  before 
them  any  trustee,  and  require  the  production  of  such  books,  papers  and  accounts; 
three  days'  notice  of  the  time  to  appear  and  produce  them,  being  given. 

Sic  143.  If  any  such  books  and  accounts  have  been  imperfectly  kept^ 
nid  board  of  commissioners  may  correct  them,  and  if  fraud  appear,  shall  re- 
move the  person  guilty  thereof. 

Sec.  144.  Process  in  such  suits  against  a  school  township,  town  or  city, 
shall  be  by  summons  executed  by  leaving  a  copy  thereof  with  the  trustee  of 
luch  township,  town  or  city,  ten  days  before  the  return  day  thereof;  arid  in 
cue  of  an  appeal,  similar  notice  of  the  time  of  hearing  thereof  shall  be  given.. 

Sec.  145.  Suits  brought  on  behalf  of  the  school  of  any  township,  town  or 
city,  shall  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  for  the  use  of  such 
township,  town  or  city. 

Sec  246.  Any  person  who  shall  sue  for  or  on  account  of  any  decision,  act^ 
refusal,  or  neglect  of  duty,  of  the  township  trustee,  for  which  be  might  have 
had  an  appeal,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  shall  not 
recover  costs 

■ 

Sec  137.  Such  trustee  shall  be  accountable  for  the  preservation  of  said 
[tcwnship]  libraries.  •  •  »  • 

Sec.  2.  Act  approved  March  8,  1873I  The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  such 
bonds  shall  be  paid  to  the  said  school  trustee  or  trusties  to  enable  them  to 
erector  complete  such  building  or  buildings  and  pay  such  debt;  but  before 
payment  to  them  such  school  trustee  shall  Hie  with  the  county  auditor  a  bond 
payable  to  the  State  of  Indiana  in  a  sum  not  less  than  the  full  amount  of  the 
said  money  so  to  be  paid  to  them,  and  with  security  to  be  approved  by  said 
auditor,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  and  honest  application  of  such  money  to 
the  purpose  for  which  the  sume  was  provided,  and  such  trustee  or  trustees  and 
their  surety  or  sureties,  shall  be  liable  to  suU  on  such  bond  for  any  waste^  mis^ 
appiuation,  or  loss,  of  such  money  in  the  same  manner  as  now  provided  for 
vaste  or  lost  of  school  revenne, 

m 

COMMENTS. 

I.  Gmceming  Cumulative  and  Non- Cumulative  Penalties, — In 
reference  to  the  penalties  prescribed  by  the  law,  it  is  held  that  the 
penalty  prescribed  in  seetion  24  is  for  a  specific  failure,  and  when 
once  inflicted  upon  a  trustee  elect,  it  ends  the  liability  of  such  person. 
The  penalty  spoken  of  in  sections  7  and  23  are  held  to  be  one  and 
the  same.  They  are  not  cumulative.  If  one  process  is  taken  in 
reference  to  a  particular  offense,  the  other  can  not  be.  A  trustee 
can  not  be  punished  twice  for  the  same  oflfense. 

The  penalty  spoken  of  in  section  22  is  one  of  those  covered  by 
sections  7  and  23.  It  is  held  that  either  process  may  be  taken,  but 
if  one  is  taken  the  other  can  not  be. 

In  reference  to  the  damages  spoken  of  in  section  40  it  is  held  that 
it  is  a  cumulative  penalty,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  trustee  is  liable 
for  all  expense  incurred  in  taking  the  enumeration,  and  he  is  alse 
liable  to  a  fine  of  twenty-five  dollars,  spoken  of  in  section  22,  for 
neglect  of  duty. 
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With  this  explanation  ft  careful  study  of  the  law  will  show  vh 
Mnalties  should  be  regarded  as  cumulative  and  what  as  non-cum 

1.  UabiUiy  cf  T^ustet  for  ^per  Ust  tf  School  Fundi  mnd  Selu 
J^operty. — In  addition  to  the  specific  penalties  prescribed  in  tlie  li 
a  school  trustee  is  responsible  for  the  use  and  expenditure  of  \ 

fiubllc  funds  aad  the  care  of  all  school  property.  He  may  be  hi 
table  for  damage  to  school  property  that  may  occur  throwgh  t 
neglect,  and  also  forall  loss  or  misuse  of  all  school  funds  that  m 
come  into  his  hands.  For  further  discussion  of  the  subject  i 
chapter  on  financial  accounts  and  reports. 

3.  Liability  of  Trusttts  OH  Fraudulent  Contract. — "In  theus« 
Robert  M.  Wingate  vs.  Harrison  school  township  of  Clay  county, 
al.,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  decided  as  follows : 

"  This  was  an  action  by  appellant  against  the  civil  and  school  c 

e>rations  of  Harrison  township,  on  a  promisEory  note  given  by  Ft 
arrick,  trustee,  for  putting  lightning-rods  on  school  bouses.  1 
school  township  answered,  admitting  the  execution  of  the  note,  a 
that  Barrick  was  trustee;  but  averred  that  the  said  Barrick,  for 
purpose  of  cheating  and  defrauding  the  township,  contracted  to  h: 
the  rods  placed  on  the  school  houses  for  the  purpose  of  having  r 
placed  on  his  own  premises  free  of  cost ;  and  that  appellant  did 
place  said  rods  on  Banick's  premises ;  that  the  consideration  of 
note  was  the  said  illegal  and  fraudulent  contract.  There  was  a  1 
diet  for  the  appellees. 

The  statute  makes  trustees  and  parties  contracting  with  them  ub 
such  conditions,  guilty  of  felony,  and  makes  sacn  contracts  Ti 
<1  R.  S..  45+-) 

The  note  was  but  a  part  of  the  contract  set  up  in  defense  of 
action,  and  it  is  dear  tnat  the  division  of  the  profits  with  Bar 
tainted  the  whole  contract  and  rendered  it  utterly  void. 

Independently  of  the  statute  such  a  contract  was  void  as  aga 

tublic  policy.    (Parsons  on  Contracts,  vol.  2,  7S4 ;  64  Howard  I 
..  314).    The  evidence  sustained  theverdict.    Judgment  affirmei 

4.  Personal  Uaiility  of  lYnstee. — There  are  cases  in  which  a  scl 
trustee  may  be  held  personally  liable  for  a  contract  made  by  1 
For  example,  he  may  make  a  contract  with  a  certain  party  by  w 
certain  articles  are  to  be  furnished  to  a  school  township  for  a  sui 
money.  If  now  it  can  be  shown  that  the  trustee  had  no  rigl 
make  such  a  contract  as  trustee,  the  school  township  will  not  be 
liable,  but  the  trustee  may  be  held  liable  in  his  individual  capa 
There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  a  trustee  can  not  be  held  li 
on  a  contract  which  he  has  no  right  as  school  trustee  to  make, 
example,  if  a  teacher  enters  into  a  contract  with  a  school  tri 
before  he  has  obtained  a  suitable  license,  as  required  by  law,  he 
hold  neither  the  school  corporation  nor  the  trustee  personally  lii 
for  the  reason  that  the  law  forbids  the  teacher  from  making  su 
contract. 

5.  Actions  against  Civil  Corporations  and  School  Cor^aratioi 
An  action  can  not  be  maintained  against  a  civil  township  oo  a 
tract  with  the  school  township.  Utica  Tp.  vs.  Miller,  Ind.  R.  L 
p.  330 
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The  trustee  of  a  civil  township,  as  such,  has  no  authority  to  exe- 
cute a  contract,  or  incur  a  liability  for  the  benefit  of  the  property  of 
the  school  township  of  which  he  is  also  trustee ;  and  when  a  town- 
ship trustee  executes  a  contract,  describing  himself  as  acting  for  the 
"township,"  such  description  is  held  to  mean  the  avil—not  the 
school — township.  Jackson  Tp.  vs.  The  Home  Ins.  Co.,  Ind.  R. 
LIV.  p.  184.  The  same  ^ints  are  decided  in  the  case  of  McLaughlin 
vs.  Shelby  Tp.,  Ind.  R.  LII.  p.  1 14. 

An  action  to  recover  for  materials  furnished  and  services  rendered 
in  the  erection  of  a  school  house  should  be  brought  against  the  school 
corporation  and  not  against  the  school  by  their  individual  names. 
Sims  et  al.,  School  Trustee,  vs.  McClure  et  al.,  Ind.  R.  LII.  p.  267. 

Tn  an  earlier  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  same  principle  was 
stated  in  very  emphatic  terms  as  follows :  "  Each  civil  township  in  the 
several  counties  of  this  State  is  hereby  declared  a  township  for  school 
purposes,  and  the  trustee  for  such  township  shall  be  trustee,  treasurer 
and  clerk  for  school  purposes.*'  (i  G.  &  H.  543,  sec.  4).  It  must 
be  contemplated  that  the  funds,  etc.,  of  these  two  corporations  shall 
be  kept  separate.  It  is  as  an  officer  of  the  school  township,  and  not 
as  an  officer  of  the  civil  township  that  the  trustee  has  authority  and 
power  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  erection  of  school  houses,  and  to  expend 
the  same  for  that  purpose,  (i  G.  &  H.  544,  sec.  9).  We  think  it 
most  follow  that  it  is  as  trustee  of  the  school  township  and  not  as 
trustee  of  the  civil  township  that  the  trustee  must  contract  for  the 
building  of  school  houses.  We  do  dot  think  the  trustee  of  the  civil 
township  can  legally  contract  for  the  building  of  a  school  house  and 
make  the  civil  township  liable  therefor.  In  the  case  under  consid- 
eration the  action  is  against  the  civil  township,  seeking  to  render  it 
liable  for  the  cost  of  constructing  the  school  house,  and  not  against 
the  school  township,  the  corporation  which  should  be  liable,  if  any 
one"    Ind.  R..  Vol.  XLVII. 

See  also,  Jarvis  vs.  Shelby  Township,  etc.,  Ind.  R.  LXII.  p.  257. 

6.  Continuous  Liability  of  Trustees, — In  the  case  of  Davis  et  al.  vs. 
The  State,  the  Supreme  Court  declares  in  substance  as  follows : 

Official  Bovd -^  Liadility  0/  Officer  and  Sureties, — The  statute 
creates  a  permanent  and  continuing  liability  against  an  officer 
an^  the  sureties  on  his  official  bond,  fora  failure  to  perform  any  duty 
imposed  by  any  law  in  force  at  the  time  the  bond  is  executed,  or 
which  may  be  subsequently  passed  during  the  time  for  which  such 
officer  has  been  elected ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  bond  should 
provide  in  express  terms  for  such  permanent  and  continuing  liability. 
(Ind.  R.  XLIV.  p.  38-39). 

7.  Damages  to  be  Assessed  on  Suit  ii^ainst  Trustee, — In  the  case 
referred  to  in  paragraph  six,  the  Supreme  Court  spoke  upon  this 
point  as  follows : 

Samb — Datnages  in  Suit  upon  Bond  of  Trustee, — It  is  the  impe- 
rative duty  of  a  court  rendering  judgment  against  a  township  trustee, 
in  a  suit  upon  his  official  bond,  for  a  violation  of  a  duty  in  refemce 
to  school  revenues,  to  assess  ten  per  cent,  damages  on  the  amoun 
recovered.     (Ind.  R.  Vol.  XLIV,  pp.  38-39). 
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FINANCIAL  ACCOUNTS  AND  REPORTS  BY  SCHOOL 
TRUSTEES. 


THB     LAW. 

SfiC-  7.  The  Khool  lniMe«  of  every  township,  incorporated  towD  or 
ihkll  receive  Ibe  special  school  revenue  belonging  thereto,  and  the  levenn 
tuition  which  ma;  lie  apportioned  to  hit  township,  town,  or  city,  by  Ibe  ! 
for  tuition  oi  the  common  Hcbsols,  and  ithal]  pay  out  the  same  for  the  piu 
for  which  SDcb  revenues  were  collected  and  appropriated.  Such  Cniitees 
keep  accurate  accounts  of  the  receipt*  and  expenditures  of  such  revenue 
shall  render  to  the  county  commissioners,  annually,  on  the  Erst  Mondajr 
the  second  Taesdiy  in  October,  and  as  mach  ofleaer  as  they  may  reqai 
repiirt  thereof  in  writing,  for  the  year  then  ending.  Said  board  of  coo 
Moners  shall  hold  a  session  on  said  Monday  to  receive  said  repoiti. 
shall  clearly  and  separately  slate  : 

First.  Tbe  amount  of  special  school  revenue,  and  of  school  reremi 
tuition,  on  bund  at  tbe  commencement  of  the  year  then  ending. 

Steand.  The  amount  of  each  kind  of  revenue  received  within  the 
giving  ihe  amoanl  of  tuition  revenue  received  at  each  semi-annual  appoi 
meni  thereof. 

Third.    The  amount  of  each  kind  of  revenue  paid  out  and  expended  i 

Fourth.  The  amount  of  each  kind  of  revenue  on  hand  at  Ihe  date  t^ 
report,  to  be  carried  lo  tbe  now  (new)  account,  and  shall,  with  said  r 
present  and  RIc  a  detailed  account  current  ef  the  receipts  and  paymen 
the  year  and  support  the  same  by  proper  vouchers,  which  report  and  ac 
current  shall  each  be  duly  verified  by  affidavit;  and  when  tbe  Said  c 
commissioners  are  satisfied  that  said  report  is  full,  accurate  and  right, 
respects,  and  that  said  account  is  just  and  true,  they  shall  allow  and  pa 
same,  which  shall  have  the  effect  to  credit  the  trustee  for  Ihe  eipendi 
A  copy  of  said  report,  as  passed  and  allowed  by  the  county  commissii 
shall,  within  ten  days  after  its  dale,  be  tiled  by  the-  trustee  with  the  c 
tuperintendenl  of  the  county,  and  upon  failure  of  tbe  trustee  to  discbarg 
of  the  duties  required  of  him,  relaiive  to  schools  and  school  revenue 
board  of  county  commissioners  shall  cause  suit  to  be  instituf  '  '<;ainst  hi 
his  official  bond,  and,  in  case  of  recovery  againdt  hiin,  the  wOurt  rcnderii 
judgment,  shall  assess  upon  the  amount  thereof  ten  per  cent,  damages, 
included  in  said  judgment. 

Sec.  S.  Tbe  trustee  shall  keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings  relati 
ihe  achools,  including  all  orders  and  allowances  on  account  thereof;  incli 
also,  accounts  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures  of  Khool  revenue,  ■ 
guishing  between  the  special  school  revenue  belonging  to  their  township, 
or  city,  and  ihe  school  revenue  for  tuition  which  belongs  lo  Ihe  State,  ■ 
it  apportioned  lo  their  township,  town  or  city,  which  said  revenue  for  I 
Ibey  shall  nol  permit  to  be  expended  lor  any  other  purpoae,  nor  even  f< 
purpose  in  advance  of  its  apportionment  lo  their  respective  corporations. 

Sec  16,  *  ■  *  Such  achool  meetints  shall  have  power  lo  dett 
what  branches,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned,  in  section  34  of  this  aci 
deMre  shall  be  taught  in  such  school,  and  Ihe  lime  at  which  such  schoo 
be  taught;    Pr^idtd,  ktmtver^    CI  1   the  tuition  revenue  apportioned 
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choo1,«hall  be  expended  within  the  school  year  for  which  it  was. apportioned: 
And  prwid  fitrtker^  That  such  school  year  shall  bejgin  the  first  Monday  of 
Joly. 

Sec  9.  The  township  trustees  and  the  school  trustees  of  incorporated 
towns  and  cities  shall,  immediately  after  their  annual  settlements  with  the 
coanty  conmissioners  in  March  [October],  make  a  full  statement  of  all  their 
receipts  and  expenditures,  for  the  year  preceding,  relative  to  their  schools. 

Sec.  21.  The  tra^tees  of  each  township,  town  or  city,  shall  annually,  on 
(he  first  day  of  September,  report  and  furnish  to  the  county  superintendent  the 
statistical  information  obtained  from  teachers  of  the  schools,  of  their  respect- 
ive townships,  towns  or  cities,  and  embody  in  a  tabular  form  the  fo 
additional  items :  The  number  of  districts ;  schools  taught  and  their  grades ; 
teachers,  male  and  female ;  average  compensation  of  each  grade ;  l^alance  of 
tuition  revenne  on  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  current  year ;  amount 
received  during  the  year  from  the  coanty  treasurer,  and  amount  expended 
within  the  year  for  tuition,  and,  balance  on  hand ;  length  of  school  taught 
within  the  year,  in  days ;  school  houses  erected  during  the  year ;  the  cost  of 
the  same;  the  number  and  kind  before  erected,  and  the  estimate  value  thereof, 
and  of  all  other  school  property;  number  of  volumes  in  the  library;  and  the 
nomber  t^ken  out  daring  the  year  ending  the  first  day  of  September,  also  the 
number  of  volumes  added  thereto ;  assessment  on  each  one  hundred  dollars 
of  taxable  property,  and  [on]  each  poll  of  special  tax  for  school  house  erection, 
and  amount  of  such  levy;  balance  of  special  school  revenue  on  hand  at  the 
commencement  of  the  current  year ;  amount  received  during  the  year  from 
the  coanty  treasurer;  the  amount  of  said  revenue  expended  during  the  year, 
and  balance  on  hand;  the  number  of  acres  of  unsold  congressional  school 
lands  the  value  thereof,  and  the  income  therefrom,  together  with  such  other 
faifonnation  as  may  be  called  for  by  the  county  superintendent  and  the  Super- 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sec  44.  The  custody  and  care  of  all  lands  belonging  to  the  congressional 
township  fund  shall  be  with  the  trustee  of  the  civil  township  in  which  the 
lame  shall  be  situated,  who  shall  report  annually  to  the  auditor  by  the  fourth 
Monda]|  in  March  the  annual  income  derived  therefrom,  to  the  township,  and 
tach  report  shall  embrace  a  fully  itemized  statement  of  his  rent  account  ot 
sacfa  lands,  to  whom  and  for  what  amount  the  same  was  rented  to  each  tenant, 
and  whether  the  rents  have  been  collected  or  not,  and  if  any  portion  has  not 
been  collected,  he  should  state  fully  the  reasons  why  the  same  has  not  been 
coilectedv  and  any  trustee  who  has  heretofore  failed  and  neglected  to  so  report 
shall  embrace  in  his  first  report  such  itemized  statement  and  showing  for  each 
peceding  year  not  so  reported,  whether  by  himself  or  his  predecessors,  and 
the  amount  of  school  funds  for  any  year  to  which  such  township  might  other* 
wise  be  entitled  shall  be  withheld  and  not  paid  over  to  such  trustee  if  the 
fental  value  of  said  lands  for  such  terms  shall  equal  or  exceed  the  township's 
otherwise  portion  of  the  school  fund,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  trustee 
to  pay  into  the  county  treasury  all  rents  collected  and  reported  by  him  as 
aforesaid. 

Sic  141.     The  books,  papers  and  accounts  of  any  trustee,   relative  to 
I  tchooU,  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent, the  coanty  anditor,  and  the  board  of  tounty  commissioners  of  the 
proper  coanty. 

Sec  149.  The  proper  trustee  may,  whenever  a  school  house  shall  have 
been  removed  to  a  different  location,  or  a  new  one  erected  for  the  school  in 
a  different  place,  if  the  land  whereon  the  same  is  situated  belongs  uncondi- 
tionally to  the  township,  town  or  city,  sell  the  same  when,  in  his  opinion,  it 
is  advantageous  to  the  township,  town  or  city,  so  to  do,  for  the  highest  price 
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that  cmn  be  obuined  therefor ;  wid  Bpoa  ihe  pajmenl  of  the  parcbue  num 
(to  the  township,  town  or  diy  treuarer,  he  ihall  execute  to  uie  nnrchuct) 
deed  of  conveyance,  which  ^ill  be  mfficienl  to  veM  in  inch  purcnuet  ill  iJ 


title  of  lucb  lownihip,  town  or  city  thereto.  The  money  derived  from  ni 
ulet  shall  be  a  part  of  the  special  >chool  revenoe. 

Sic.  150.  When  any  officer  anihorized  to  sell  school  lands  shall  hiTC  k 
any  lands  withoat  a  title  thereto,  iMch  officer,  or  bis  inccenor  in  office,  m 
COnv^  such  other  lands  of  Equal  value  as  may  be  agreed  upon  liy  sucti  (^ 
and  the  purchaser,  his  heirs,  or  assigns;  or  failing  to  make  such  agreemc 

Elbe  purchase  money,  with  interest,  shall  be  repaid  to]  the  purcbascn,  I 
eirs,  executors,  sdminiHTalors  or  assigns ;  but  no  such  purchase  money  ih 
be  (hn*  repaid  nntU  the  proper  prosecuting  or  district  ■itoniey  shall  In 
ioTeitigated  the  fact  af  the  case,  and  certified  to  the  correctness  t^  the  cltii 

Sec.  30.  To  cnalde  (he  truatcei  to  make  report*  which  are  required 
them  by  this  act,  the  teacher  of  each  school,  whether  in  township,  town 
city,  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  theichool  for  which  such  teacl 
(bail  have  been  employed,  furnish  a  complete  report  to  the  proper  tnul 
verified  by  affidavit,  showing  the  length  of  the  tchool  term,  in  daya,  tbe  no 
her  of  teachers  employed,  male  and  female,  and  their  daily  compeniatian, ' 
number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  term,  distinguishing  between  uulei  1 
females,  and  between  tbe  ages  of  six  and  Iwenty-one  yean,  the  average  atte 
anfe,  books  used  and  brancbea  taughi,  and  the  number  of  pupila  engaged 
the  iludy  of  each  branch  ;  and,  until  snch  report  ihall  have  been  so  filed,  si 
tnuiee  ihall  not  pay  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  wages  of  snch  teacher. 


Al4  Act  to  authorize  township  Iruiteet  to  issne  and  sell  bonds  in  certain  a 

for  the  purpoie  of  providing  funds  to  build  school  houses  in  unincorpon 

towns,  and  providing  under  what  coaditions  said  bvsice  may  ixaue  and 

such  tionds,  and  declaring  an  emergency.     [Approved  March  7,  1877.] 

ShcTIdN   I.     Bt  U  tHttdtd  by  Ikt  Cryural  Asamhly  ef  tkt  State  of  Inda 

That  whenever  any  person  ihall  give  and  bequeath  onto  trustees  any  sun 

money  exceeding  five  thouand  dollan.  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  ■  pu 

school  building  or  seminary  in  any  unincorporated  town  in  ihii  State,  1 

npon  Ihe  express  or  implied  condition  contained  in  said  bequest  that 

amount  equal  thereto  shall  be  raised  by  the  ciiizcns  of  said  town  or  towni 

for  a  like  purpofie,  the  township  trustee  of  said  township,  in  which  said  li 

is  situated  shall,  upon  the  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  Iqt*'  votera  of  1 

township,  be  authorised  to  prepare,  iuue  and  sell  the  bonds  of  said  toww 

to  secure  a  loan  not  exceeding  flfieen  thousand  dollars,  in  anticipation  of 

revenue  for  special  school  purpose,  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with 

condition  annexed  to  such  gift  or  devise,  said  bonds  to  bear  a  rate  of  inte 

s  from  dale  is  snch  trustee  may  determine:     Pnmidid^  That  until  all 
Is  of  any  one  issue  shall  have  been  redeemed,  such  township  trustee  s 

e  luthoriicd  10  make  another  issue,  nor  shall  any  such  bonds  be  soli 

,  rale  than  ninety-five  cents  on  the  dollar. 


bonds 


Sec  3.  Tbe  whole  number  of  volei  cast  for  candidate*  for  congress  at 
last  preceding  congressional  election  in  the  township,  shall  be  deemed  ti 
tbe  whole  number  of  legal  volen  of  such  township,  a  majority  of  whose  na 
shall  be  signed  to  the  petition  presented  to  such  township  trustee,  to  wl 
petition  shall  be  attached  the  affidavit  or  affidavit!  as  sucb  trustee  may  d 
necessary,  of  a  competent  and  credible  person  or  persons  that  the  sigriat 
of  all  Ihe  names  to  said  petition  are  genuine,  and  that  the  persons  whose  na 
ate  thereto  signed  are,  as  be  believes,  legal  votcit  of  sucb  township^ 
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Sk.  3.  The  township  trustee  shall  record  such  petition,  together  with  the 
lunes  sttachedy  in  the  record  book  of  his  township,  and  cftrefnlly  file  away 
and  preserre  said  petition,  and  shall  enter  in  such  record  a  statement  of  the 
time  when  such  petition  was  filed,  and  if  said  trustee  shall  then  be  satisfied 
that  said  petition  contains  the  nanes  of  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  said 
township,  he  shall  then  prepare,  issue  and  sell  bonds  to  the  amount  petitioned 
for  is  sach  petition,  as  provided  in  section  i  of  this  act,  and  shall  accurately 
keep  a  record  of  all  proceedings  in  and  about  the  issue  and  sale  of  said  bonds, 
to  whom,  and  for  what  amount  sold,  the  rate  of  interest  they  bear,  and  the 
time  when  they  become  due. 

Sic  4.  An  emergency  exists  for  the  immediate  taking  effect  of  this  act, 
wlierefore  the  same  shall  be  in  force  firom  and  after  its  passage. 

Ax  Act  authorizing  the  school  truaiees  of  a  city  or  incorporated  town  to  pay 
over  to  such  city  or  town  surplus  special  school  revenue  for  the  payment  of 
indebtedness  created  for  school  bvilding  purposes,  and  legalizing  acts  where 
nch  surplns  has  been  so  appropiUted.     [Approved  March  3,  1877.] 

SicnoN  T.  Be  it  enaHetl  fy  tke  Gemerai  Assemkfy  0f  tkt  StmU  of  InJiana^ 
That  the  board  of  school  trustees  of  anv  city  or  incorporated  town  in  this  State, 
aze  hereby  anthorized  and  empowered  to  pay  over  to  the  common  council  or 
board  of  trustees  of  such  city  or  town,  any  surplus  special  school  revenue  in 
the  hands  of  such  school  trustee,  not  necessary  to  meet  current  expense^ ;  such 
acess  of  the  revenue  aforesaid  to  be  applied  for  the  pa3rment  of  the  interest 
or  principal,  or  both,  of  any  indebtedness  incurred  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  March  8,  1873,  authorizing  cities  and  incorporated  towns  to  negotiate 
and  sell  bonds  to  procure  means  to  erect  and  complete  unfinished  school 
buildings,  and  to  purchase  any  ground  and  building  for  school  purposes,  and 
to  pay  debts  contracted  for  the  erection  and  completion  and  purchase  of  build- 
ing and  ground. 

Sic.  s.  Where  the  exceu  of  special  school  revenue  not  necessary  to  meet 
the  current  demand  upon  such  revenue  shall  have  been  prior  to  the  passage 
of  this  act,  loaned,  paid  over,  or  applied,  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section, 
nch  loan,  payment,  or  application  of  such  monejrs,  is  hereby  legalised  and 
made  valid  as  fully  and  completely  as  if  at  the  time  such  transaction  took 
place  this  act  had  been  in  full  force  and  effect; 

Sic.  5.  VHiereas  an  emergency  exists,  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  passage. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  the  surplus  dog^taz  in  the  hnnds  of 
township  trustees.     [Approved  March  14,  1877.] 

SxcTlON  I .  Beit  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana^ 
That  all  sums  of  money  now  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  township  trustee, 
arising  from  surplus  dog-tax  fund,  shall  be,  upon  the  taking  effect  of  this  act, 
placed  to  the  credit  of  £e  tuition  fund  of  such  township,  and  shall  be  expended 
as  other  tuition  funds  of  the  township  are  expended.  The  township  trustees 
of  the  several  townships  in  the  State,  are  hereby  authorized  to  pay  the  same 
to  School  trustees  of  incorporated  town  or  cities,  their  proportion  pro  rata 
according  to  the  enumeration  for  school  purposes  within  such  township. 


Whex  a  man  becomes  dear  to  roe,  I  have  the  goal  of  fortune. 
A  iriend  is  a  person  with  whom  I  may  be  sincere.  Before  him 
I  may  think  aloud.  The  laws  of  friendship  are  austere  and 
eternal,  of  one  web  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  morals. — 
Emerson. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE  USE  MADE  OF  THE  ANSWERS  TO  THE  STATE 

BOARD  QUESTIONS. 


The  large  number  of  commendations  of  the  *'  answers  '*  to  the  State  Board 
<|uestions  received,  gives  assurance  that  these  *'  answers  '^  are  popular  among 
the  readers  of  the  Journal,  and  that  they  are  extensively  used.  Being  prepared 
by  tbe  members  of  the  Board  themselves/ they  are  mdre  valuable  than  if 
given  by  others  of  equal  ability.  The  forms  of  tbe  answers  and  .the  accom- 
panying suggestions  are  quite  as  valuable  as,  the  answers  themselves. 

The  teachers  receiving  most  benefit  from  these  answers,  are  those  who/rst 
answer  tbe  questions  themselves,  and  then  use  the  State  Board  answers  for 
verifying  their  own  work.  The  teacher  who  permits  these  printed  answen  to 
take  the  place  of  his  own  work,  is  harmed  rather  than  benefited.  They  are 
not  intended  to  relieve  teachers  of  the  work  of  investigating,  and  of  making 
their  own  answers,  and  if  the  editor  believed  that  they  did  this  to  any  coo- 
tiderable  extent,  their  publication  would  be  stopped  at  once< 

If  teachers  will  make  their  own  answers  as  soon  as  they  receive  the  Jonr- 
nal  and  then  test  and  review  their  work  in  the  light  of  the  correct  answers 
that  come  in  the  next  Journal,  the  exercise  continued  for  a  year  will  give 
a  general  review  that  will  be  worth  more  to  most  persons  than  a  six  weeks' 
review  term  in  a  normal  institute. 


ADVANCE  THE  SALARIES. 

When  the  prices  of  all  articles  of  clothing  and  food  were  declining,  school 
boards  argued  that  it  did  not  cost  school  teachers  so  much  to  live,  and  the^^ 
fore  their  wages  should  be  reduced.  They  not  only  argued  it  but  they  acted  on 
the  theory,  which  was,  perhaps,  a  true  one,  and  the  wages  of  teachers  were 
cut  down  all  over  the  country. 

Will  these  same  school  boards  now  take  notice  that  the  price  of  living  has 
materially  advanced,  and  is  still  advancing,  and  will  they  now  be  as  persisteit 
in  urging  their  old  time  argument  that  "  wages  must  be  regulated  by  the  cost 
•f  living,"  and  as  prompt  to  advance  the  wages  of  teachers  as  they  were  to 
reduce  them  ?    Echo  answers,  Will  they  ? 


We  still  need  very  much  a  few  November  Journals  for  1879,  ^^  supply  tib- 
scribers  who  do  not  wish  to  break  their  files.  Any  one  sending  this  number 
in  good  condition,  will  have  his  time  extended  one  month. 
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KINDNESS   TO    DUMB    ANIMALS. 

One  of  the  thiags  that  teachers  should  try  to  teach  children  is  kindness  /# 
dumi  Mnimais,  Just  in  proportion  as  persons  become  more  refined  in  their 
feelings  do  they  become  more  sympathetic  and  more  regardful  not  only  of  the 
wishes,  feeling  and  rights  of  other  persons,  bat  also  of  the  feelings  and  rights 
of  dumb  animals.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  morality — yes,  of  Christianity — ^in 
being  kind  to  the  poor,  helpless  brute.  It  is  revolting  to  all  our  better  instincts 
to  witness  the  over-work,  the  cruel  treatment,  the  exposure  to  cold  and  storm, 
the  thoughtless  blows  and  kicks,  the  taking  of  life  even  merely  for  sport,  that 
domestic  and  innocent  animals  are  continually  subjected  to.  What  can  be  said 
of  the  boy  or  the  man  who  can  kill  an  innocent  bird  ''just  for  fun?  ** 

A  text  from  which  a  teacher  can  preach  many  valuable  sermons  to  boys  and 
girls  is,  *'  pnt  yourself  in  his  (or  its)  place)."  Commit  to  memory,  and  require 
every  child  in  your  school  to  commit  to  memory,  the  following  immortal  stanxa 
fromCowper: 

"  I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends. 
Though  graced  with  polished  manners  and  fine  sense. 
Yet  wanting  sensibility,  the  man 
Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm." 


EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  determined  to  continue  the  educational 
dedartment  of  the  State  Fair,  and  has  appointed  Hon.  John  Sutherland,  of  La 
Porte,  snperintendent  of  tUe  department. 

The  importance  of  making  educational  exhibits  at  County  and  State  Fairs, 
the  Journal  has  frequently  urged.  All  that  was  said  last  month  concerning 
county  fairs  appiles  with  even  greater  force  to  the  State  Fair.  Let  the  display 
next  fall  be  a  credit  to  the  schools  and  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

Any  one  who  will  write  to  Mr.  Sutherland  at  La  Porte  will  receive  a  circular 
giving  general  rules,  classification  of  work,  directions  for  preparing  work,  etc. 
etc.  Write  for  the  circular  and  go  to  work  at  once.  The  work  prepared  will 
serve  for  exhibition  at  both  county  and  State  fairs. 


Rbducb  the  Number  op  ScHOOL-HousES.^The  attention  of  trustees  is 
again  called  to  the  fact  that  there  are  already  many  more  school  houses  in  the 
State  than  are  needed.  In  order  to  accommodate  as  many  people  as  possible, 
tmstccs  have  been  induced  to  multiply  school  houses  far  beyond  the  real  re- 
quirements of  the  children,  and  have  thus  either  shortened  the  term  of  school, 
increased  the  taxes,  or  lowered  the  wages  of  teachers.  In  a  large  majority  of 
the  townships  there  are  from  one  to  /our  more  houses  than  the  best  interests 
of  the  schools  require.  If  the  children  r  ow  attending  six  different  school 
houses  could  be  accommodated  in  four,  one-third  the  entire  cost  of  miming 
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the  schools  is  saved ;  and  this  saving  can  be  used  in  making  better  the  remim- 
ing  four  houses,  paying  better  the  remaining  four  teachers,  and  extending  tlie 
time  of  the  schools.  Or,  if  the  houses  are  good  and  well  furnished,  the 
teachers  are  good  and  well  paid,  and  the  schools  are  as  long  as  desired,  the 
taxes  may  be  reduced  one-third — something  the  people  will  never  object  to. 
It  will  not  be  an  easy  thing  to  reduce  the  number  of  these  school  houses,  bat 
it  ought  to,  be  done  as  opportunity  offers,  and  the  attention  of  trustees  is  called 
to  the  importance  of  the  matter. 


Planting  Trees. — He  who  plants  a  tree  is  a  public  benefactor.  Each 
succeeding  year  as  the  country  grows  older  will  shade  trees  become  more  and 
more  ornamental  and  more  and  more  useful.  Every  school  house  yard  should  be 
filled  with  and  surrounded  by  shade  trees.  If  planted  now,  in  a  few  years 
they  will  become  a  source  of  perpetual  pleasure  to  the  children  who  will  en- 
joy their  shade.  Trustees  ought  to  plant  these  trees,  but  if  they  will  not, 
teachers  can  easily  induce  the  pupils  and  patrons  of  their  respective  schools 
to  join  them  in  the  good  work.  Where  there  is  a  will  a  way  will  be  found  or 
maAt^-plant  trees !  PLANT  trees  ! 


Pay  Up. — Last  month  we  asked  those  teachers  whom  we  had  accommo- 
dated by  waiting  upon  them  for  their  subscription  money,  to  settle  at  as  early 
a  day  as  possible.  Quite  a  good  many  have  responded,  but  others  have  not 
We  expect  teachers  to  pay  up  in  the  spring  when  they  draw  their  money.  If 
there  is  good  cause  for  further  delay,  please  send  postal  card  giving  explana* 
tion,  and  save  the  trouble  of  personal  notification. 


The  meeting  of  the  Southern  Indiana  Teachers*  Association  which  met 
recently  at  Bloomington,  was  certainly  a  very  pleasant  one.  The  attendance 
was  good,  the  exercises  interesting,  and  the  spirit  excellent.  The  teachers  of 
Southern  Indiana  were  not  excelled  for  their  cordiality  and  affability.  See 
the  secretary's  report  on  another  page  for  a  full  account  of  the  meeting. 


If  you  do  not  get  your  Journal  by  the  15th  of  the  month,  write  at  once. 

Do  NOT  send  specie  in  a  letter;  if  you  can  not  get  scrip  send  postage  stamps. 

If  you  wish  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  post-ofice 
a  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 

Again  we  must  insist  that  notices  for  change  of  address  be  sent  in  twrtf, 
A  notice  sent  as  late  as  the  25th  is  usually  too  late  for  the  mailing  of  the 
Journal  for  the  succeeding  month.  When  a  Journal  is  missed  in  this  way, 
application  should  be  made  to  the  postmaster  to  have  it  forwarded. 
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MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 

TION  FOR  FEBRUARY,  18S0. 


W&milG. — I.    What  do  yoa  aodentand  by  base  line?    What  by  head 
line?  2  pts.y  5  each» 

2.  How  does  the  first  line  in  small  a  differ  from  an  ordinary  left  curve  or 
third  principle?    How  high  is  d?  2  pts^  5  each* 

3.  Write  all  the  capitals  in  which  the  inverted  oral  is  found.  la 

4.  How  far  below  the  base  line  does  letter  g  extend  ?    What  other  letters 
txtend  below  to  the  same  distance  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  Why  is  it  valuable  for  the  pupil  to  analyze  the  letters  in  his  copy  ?      10 

Let  the  pennuuiflhip  <rf  the  candidate  as  shoim  in  the  snswerB  to  the  above  queatioas 
W  nuurked  from  1  to  50,  aooordlug  to  the  judf ment  of  the  auperiatendeat. 

Orthography. — i.    Into  what  two  classes  may  letters  be  divided  ?    State 
the  basis  of  the  division.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  Divide  the  following  words  into  syllables  so  as  to  show  their  proper 
pronunciation:     armistice;  baronet;  comtoke;  sirup ;  piptant,     « 

5  pts.,  2  each. 

3.  (a)  How  many  sounds  may  the  letter  a  be  used  to  represent  ?   (b)  Write 
t  word  to  illustrate  each.  2  pts.,  5  each* 

4.  (a)  Add  the  suffix  ing  to  to  the  following  words,  and  (b)  state  the  rule 
for  spelling  that  applies:  pian^  ^<g*^  <'!/^f  ^it*  beat,  5  pts.,  2  qich*. 

5.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  following  abbreviations:    acct.^cf.,  atty,, 
C  0,  /?.,  /.  N.  S.f  5  pts.,  2  each* 

6.  Spell  correctly  the  following  words :   acquitin^,  potatoe^  attamies,  meloHy 
temgite^  pretty^  courtesy ^  catttos^  froUick^  a%ure,  10  pts.,  5  each 

RKADING. 

"I  had  a  dream  which  was  not  all  a  dream: 
The  bright  sun  was  extinguished  and  the  stars 
Did  wander  darkling  in  the  eternal  space. 
Rayless  and  pathless,  and  the  icy  earth 
Swung  blind  and  blackening  in  the  moonless  air." 

From  ^Darkness^^ 

1.  (a)  Who  was  the  author  of  this  poem  ?    (b)  When  and  where  did  he 
five?    (c)  Name  two  other  poemS  he  has  written.  a=4i  b=3 ;  c=3. 

2.  Point  out  the  emphatic  words  in  the  above  and  tell  why  they  are  em* 
phatic  10 
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3.  Which  of  these  words  can  be  emphasized  by  prolonging  the  Tovtl 
sound  ?    Which  by  speaking  the  wor^  with  more  force  ?  10 

4.  Designate  the  poetical  feet  in  the  third  and  fonrth  lines.  lO 

5.  Indicate  the  elementary  sounds  in  the  following  words,  using  the  proper 
diacritical  marks:    stars;  eternal;  past;  passions;  hlackening, 

5  pte.,  2  ttiA- 

Let  the  caadidate  read  a  selectioa,  upoa  irhicb  he  shall  be  marked  fima  i  to  s»,  toeoid' 
iag  u  the  judgment  ef  the  Superintendent. 

Arithmetic — i.    Define  analysis.    Define  a  role,  us  used  in  arithmetic 

2  pts,,  5  etdu 

2.  Define  a  perpendicular.    Define  a  rectangle.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  How  many  yards  of  cloth  |  yd.  wide,  will  line  2^\  yd.  \\  yd.  wide? 

Proc.  5;  ans.5. 

4.  St.  Petersburg  is  30^  2f  East  Long.,  and  Indianapolis  86^,  i</  Wesl 
Long.  When  it  is  8  A.  M.  at  St.  Petenburg,  on  Wednesday,  what  is  the 
time  at  Indianapolis?  Proc.  5;  am.  5. 

5.  A  merchant  sold  a  lace  collar  for  |  ^  that  had  cost  him  %\\*  Whit 
per  cent,  profit  did  he  make  ?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

6.  Reduce  i  pk.,  64  pts.,  to  the  decimal  of  a  bushel.  Proc  5;  ans.  5. 

7.  If  wheat  yields  72  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  flour,  how  many  barrels  of 
flour  can  be  made  from  260  bushels  of  wheat  ?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

8.  What  is  the  interest  of  I542  for  3  mo.  15  da.,  as  6}  per  cent,  per  an- 
num? Proc.  5;  ans.5. 

9.  Reduce  492  dekagrams  to  quintals.     By  analysis.         Anal.  5 ;  ans.  5< 
10.     How  many  bricks  each  8  in.  long,  4  in.  wide,  and  2}  in.  thick,  will  be 

required  for  a  wall  120  ft.  long,  8  ft.  high,  and  i  ft.  6  in.  thick,  no  allowance 
being  made  for  mortar.  Proc  5 ;  ans.  5. 

GRAMMAR, 

1.  Correct — He  is  the  most  remarkable  man  whom  the  present  age  has  pro- 
duced,  and  parse  the  word  connecting  the  two  clauses,  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  What  is  the  rule  for  the  agreement  of  pronouns  with  antecedents  of 
different  persons  ?  10 

3.  Correct — Me  being  present^  they  were  embarrassed^  and  parse  the  first 
pronoun.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Write  a  sentence  containing  two  commas,  and  give  the  rules  for  their 
use.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  Analyze — Daniel  Boone,  the  pioneer  of  Kentucky,  was  bom  in  Bucks 
county,  Penn.  10 

6.  Let  every  one  attend  to  his  lessons — -parse  etfery  and  one,    2  pts.,  5  each. 

7.  Conjugate  the  verb  see  in  the  present,  potential,  passive.  to 

8.  What  is  an  abstract  noun  ?    A  verbal  noun  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

9.  Write  a  sentence  in  which  an  infinitive  is  used  as  a  noun  in  the  Direc- 
tive case,  and  parse  the  infinitive.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

10.  What  are  pronominal  adjectives?  10 
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GlOGftAPHT.— I.    Give  three  proofs  that  the  earth  is  round. 

3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  om. 
2,    Give  three  proo&  of  the  interior  lieat  of  the  earth. 

3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  om. 
J.    What  are  contin^tal  islands  ?    What  other  class  of  islands  is  there  ? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Name  the  five  oceans  in  the  order  of  their  size.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

5.  What  empire  is  on  the  .western  hemisphere?  What  important  republic 
•n  the  eastern  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  A  vessel  lands  at  New  York  laden  with  cotton,  sugar  and  rice;  from 
what  port  did  she  probably  sail?    Give  reason  for  your  answer.    2  pts.,  5  each. 

7.  Name  the  Slates  that  constitute  New  England.  ^  By  what  other  names 
sre  fonr  of  them  frequently  called  ?  5  pts.,-  2  each. 

%,  In  wfiat  part  of  the  United  States  are  manufactures  chiefly  carried  on  ? 
Why?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

9.  What  country  lies  in  the  northern  part  of  Asia?  To  what  nation  doet 
it  belong?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

la     Fill  the  following  blanks :  10  pts.,  i  each. 


OMKtry. 

GovaramsnL 

Ruler. 

Capiul. 

Largest  City. 

Eicp«rti. 

Asstria. 

• 

Italy. 

( 

HiSTOHY. — I.    Name  five  principal  tribes  of  N.  A.  Indians,  in  the  colonial 
period.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

2.  What  part  of  what  is  now  the  United  States  was  explored  by  Hernando 
Cortes?       •  l# 

3.  Who  was  Sir  Martin  Frobisher?  !• 

4.  (a)  Where  and  (b)  by  whom  were  settlements  first  made  in  New  York  ? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 
$.    Why  were  the  Quakers  persecuted  ?  !• 

6.  (a)  By  whom  was  Louisiana  settled,  and  (b)  how  did  it  pau  to  the 
United  States?  as2;  bs^S. 

7.  (a)  What  was  the  Stamp  Act,  1765,  and  (b)  where  was  it  first  formally 

Kwted?  i^=7;  l^^J. 

5.  Describe  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  10 
9.    Name  three  leaders  of  the  Federal  party,  1789.                                  '  \% 

ta    What  led  to  the  capture  of  Washington,  1 8 14?  !• 

Wem.— Dcscriytjoai  and  nactativts  aat  ta  exceed  luc  lines  each. 

Phtsiolocy. — t.    How  many  bones  are  in  the  wrist  and  hand  ?    What  is 
ft  pecnliarity  of  the  human  hand  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  Why  should  the  brain  be  protected  by  a  solid  bony  covering,  and  the 
heart,  lungs,  and  stomach  be  so  largely  protected  by  muscles  only  ?  \% 

3.  Name  three  uses  of  the  bones.  3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  om. 

4.  Why  6.0  musdes  need  both  rest  and  exercise  ?  3  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  Why  is  warm,  moist  air  more  oppressive  than  warm  dry  air  ?  !• 
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6.  Why  18  it  healthier  to  breathe  through  the  nose  than  through  the 
ihouth  ?  10 

7.  Whj  are  the  veins  pulseless?    How  does  muscular  action  promote  the 
▼enous  circulation  ?  2  pts^  5  each, 

8.  Where  is  chyle  formed?    How?  *  2  pts^  $  etdu 

9.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  two  classes  of  spinal  nerres? 

2  pts^  5  esdL 

10.    What  is  the  office  of  the  thoracic  duct  ?   Into  what  does  it  discharge  its 

contents  ?  z  pts^  5  eadk 

Thbory  and  Practicb.'— I.    What  attention  should  the  teacher  give  Is 
the  manners  of  his  pupils  ?  so 

2.  What  relation  does  the  instruction  of  a  school  sustain  to  its  disdp- 
tine?  '  so 

3.  Should  rules  be  enacted  before  the  conduct  of  pupik  makes  such  mlci 
iiecessary  ?    Give  reason  for  answer.  2  pts.,  10  esdt 

4.  Why  should  a  teacher  not  impose  extra  study  as  a  punishment  for  nut" 
conduct?  ao 

5.  What  are  the  chief  difficulties  that  beset  a  teacher  in  the  managcmeot 
of  a  country  school  ?    Give  four.  4  pts.,  5  each. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  PUBLISHED 
MARCH— BY  THE  MEMBERS  OF  STATE  BOARD. 


Geography. — t.  A  circle  is  an  imaginary  line  drawn  around  the  eaith  on 
its  surface,  and  may  be  either  great  or  small,  as  it  divides  the  glol>e  into  two 
equal  or  unequal  parts.  A  meridian  is  one-half  of  a  great  circle  which  psMei 
through  the  poles,  and  extends  from  pole  to  pole. 

2.  The  surface  of  the  earth  consists  of  land  and  water ;  about  one-fourth 
land  and  three-fourths  water. 

3.  The  southern  extremities  of  the  two  hemispheres  are,  each  of  them, 
larger  in  the  region  of  the  equator,  and  gradually  grow  smaller  as  they  ap- 
proach the  southern  extremity.  Each  projects,  more  or  less,  on  the.easten 
side,  and  recedes  on  the  western  side. 

4.  They  serve  to  condense  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  foim  of 
rain  or  snow;  they  contain  the  source  of  springs  which  form  the  imjxntsnt 
rivers;  they  modify  the  temperature  of  places  in  their  neighborhood;  aad  sit 
the  sources  from  which  we  obtain  our  supplies  of  fhetals  and  Other  valasble 
minerals. 

5.  The  Gulf  Streanu  In  its  modifying  influences  upon  the  climate  of 
those  countries  which  lie  in  its  path,  and  in  its  effects  upon  the  cold  ocesa 
streams  that  come  down  from  the  Arctic  Ocean* 

6.  Coffee,  tea,  sugar,  dry  goods,  and  ircm. 

7.  Vermont    Lake  Champlain. 

8.  Norway  and  Sweden. 

9.  Scotland,  Wales,  England,  France,  and  Spain. 
10,    Vienna,  Brussels,  Lisbon,  Berlin,  and  Rome. 


J 
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CriAiacA&.— I.  Radiuses  or  nidii»  timothys,  mothen-in^law,  cargoes, 
chimneys. 

2.  Pos.  Cofnp,  SuperL 
bad                     worse  worst 
little                   less                        least 
many                  more                     most 
beautiful             more  beautiful      most  beautifuL 
square  is  incapable  of  comparison. 

3.  The  present  and  past  tenses  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  moods; 
the  present  imperative,  infinitive  and  participle,  and  the  past  participle. 


4. 

Present. 

Past, 

Past  ParHcipU, 

o^e 

made 

made 

i«y 

laid 

laid 

set 

set 

set 

ride 

rode  or 

rid. 

ridden  or  rid. 

Write 

wrote 

written 

5.  Either  Jane  or  her  sister  will  prepare  the  needed  sentence. 

6.  Words  is  a  noun,  common,  third,  plural,  neuter,  objective,  and  gov* 
ened  by  the  preptosition  in.  Words  is  a  noun,  common,  third,  plural,  neuter, 
objective,  the  object  of  the  verb  lack, 

7.  It  is  a  compound  declarative  sentence,  the  first  member  simple,  the 
second  complex.  In  the  first  member,  we  is  the  subject,  gnunmatical  and  log- 
ical, thmk  is  the  grammatical  predicate  modified  by  the  adverbial  phrase  in 
wordsj  of  which  in  is  the  preposition  and  words  the  object.  The  second  mem* 
ber  b  connected  to  the  first  by  the  conjunction  and.  The  principal  clause  is 
we  lack  fit  th4mgkts\  the  subordinate,  we  lack  Jit  words  connected  to  the  prin- 
cipal clause  by  the  conjunctive  adverb  when.  In  the  principal  clause  the 
subject,  both  grammatical  and  logical,  is  tev,  the  grammatical  pledicate  is  lack^ 
modified  by  its  object  tkonghts,  which  is  modified  by  Jie  adjective  Jit,  The 
subodinate  daqsc  is  analyzed  similarly. 

8.  Oh,  alas,  hey,  hurrah,  lo. 

9^  (a)  The  first  word  of  every  line  of  poetry  should  begin  with  a  capital 
letter,  (b)  Names  and  appellations  of  the  Deity  should  begin  with  capital 
letters. 

la  I  expected  to  find  him  at  home,  not  to  have  found  as  the  latter  form 
voold  indicate  that  an  expectation  would  be  formed  with  reference  to  a  past 
erent. 

AUTHMBTIC. — I.    I  lb.  Avoirdupois=:7,ooo  gr. 

I  lb..Troy=a5,76o  gr. 

...  172  lbs.  Troy=LA^^^g^^<17?==,4,.53^  ft.  Av. 
^    V  ^T^^^S  }  Statement 

ANALYSIS. 

Since    l  T.  will  cost  #3.75, 
:     >i  T.  will  cost  >i  of  l3«75=4i.2S. 

%  T.  will  cost  l1.25X2sr42.5a 
«*.    %  T.  will  cost  12.50. 
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3.     (a)  A  Decimal  Scale  is  one  in  whtcb  the  values  of  the  orders  of  uiU 
increase  from  right  to  left  in  the  constant  ratio  10. 

(b)  A  Decimal  C/nil  is  one  of  the  equal  decimal  poits  into  which  a  tUog 
or  unit  is  divided. 

(c)  A  Decimal  Fraction  is  a  fraction  whose  denominator  undentood  is 
some  power  of  ten. 

.*.  Sf  a,  (shadow)  :  182.23  ft  (shadow)  :  :  syi  ^  (height)  :  () 

3  X       44        33  " 

5.  BC2J?    =B  leo^c. 

rA|275=rAtu? 

ID  \D 

P  t«J?  R  25  *c. 

(1)  B  t|^c.+R  Vc.=A  ^c.r=i359c  the  Vc.  the  selUng  price  is  of  ihe 

cost  price. 

(2)  I27CX100    *        ,,         .     . 

^  f  ^  '^^ — »|2ao,  the  cost  price. 

(3)  I275— 1220=|55,  the  gain. 

6.  Dates. 


yr.     mo.    da.    Difference  in  time. 

1874  8      4      yr.        mo.       days.  Difference  of  time 

/— ' ^          in  days.  IndorseBL*!!. 

1875  6     iQrrso  yr.     10  mo.    6  da.            306  da.  $  56.M. 

1876  12    I9=si  yr.      6  mo.    9  da.            549  da.  $139'SS' 

1877  9      4=0  yr.      8  mo.  15  da,  .  225  da.  ? 

^Sfhf  3  jt.  xmo.  o  da.=3  yr.       I  mo.    o  da.  11 10  da.  (a) 

(A)  Remark — ^The  difficulty  in  partial  payipents  is  usually  in  finding  the 
difference  of  time. 

Observe  that  the  difference  between  the  first  date  and  the  last  date  mast  be 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  different  times,  and  that  this  must  be  equal  te  the 
total  number  of  days. 

^8X306X845    #5746=1  57.46,  Interest  due,  June  l«,  1875" 
100X360  100         56.0O)  indorsement,  June  lo^  1875 

$  1.46,  surp.  infest,  June  10^  1875 

1^X549X845     I0309=#'03'09i  interest  due,  Dec.  19,  1876" 
100X360  100     ^104.55,  total  in.  due,  Dec.  19,  1876 

I845  00,  principa],       Dec  19,  1876 

fe49*55t  Amount  due»  Dec..l9»  1876 
l'39'55}  indorsement,  Dec.  19,  1876 

I810.00,  new  prin.,     Dec.  19,  1876 

^X^55X8io    #4590==^  45'90»  interest  due,  Sep.    4,  1877  \ 
100X360    **   100     $855.90,  amount  due,  Sep.    4,  1877  i 
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f.     Fremiam,  M  ufcd  in  iniunnce,  U  th«  mm  paid  for  innnuMe.     Pre- 
miaiD,  in  >lt  (Xhcr  cuei  in  percentage,  U  tbe  exccM  ftbo*e  the  pu  value,  oc 
above  loo  pet  cent     Brokerago  ii  the  conuniaiioD  pidd  to  a  btolter  for  buy- 
inf  or  selling  ttocks. 
S.     f  5040^(80^63 ;  .- .  the  fum  contaiu  £3  aero. 
63A=l6o  »q.  rd.X63=loo8o  >q.  id. 
10080-1-140=^2 1  .  • .  the  fann  ii  71  lodi  wide. 
9.     (30  fL+i8  ft.)X*=96  ft"  '■■=  perimeter  of  tbe  room. 
™       '^=160,  area  of  wall*  in  square  yards. 
^— ^^ — ^^>o,  area  of  ceiling  in  sqaare  yardi, 
160  sq.  yd.-f-6o  iq.  7d.=3>o  square  yards. 
4.ioXi>o=  fas.oo,  COM  of  plasterii^. 

ight  angled  triangle  A  0  D, 
re  the  sides  which  form  the 
:h  of  these  tidas  ti  equal  t* 

A  D  forms  tbe  hypotbe- 
tiute  of  the  triangle  A  OD. 

AD'=(AO»+DO')* 
AD=(a»+»»)*=8* 
=3.838+;  .*.  tbe  side  ot 
largest  square  stick  is  %AA 
feel  +. 
Phvsiolocv. — I.  Into  those  of  the  skull,  face,  and  ear.  Skull,  eight  bones i 
face,  four  boneti,  and  ear,  eight  bones. 

3.  A  ball-aod-sockel  joint  is  fonned  by  the  round  head  of  one  bone  b^ng 
received  into  a  cnp-like  cavity  is  another  bone,  and  *o  held  in  its  poailion  by 
laasdea  and  ligaments  as  to  allow  great  freedom  of  motion.  The  shoulder 
and  hip  jo!  nts. 

3.  FIcaor  mosclei  are  those  by  which  a  joint  ii  bent  \  extensor  muscle^ 
thoae  by  which,  when  bent,  it  is  straigbtcned. 

4.  Fottr  classes — incison,  cuspids,  bicuipidi  and  molars.  Beginning  «t 
the  naedian  line  of  either  jaw,  tbe  order  is  two  incisors,  one  cuspid,  two  bi> 
enspids  and  three  molars. 

5.  The  saliva  mtHstens  the  month  and  its  various  parts,  softens  the  food 
when  forced  into  it  by  the  teeth,  dissolves  the  sugar  and  salt  in  food,  making 
it  palatable,  oonTctts  solid  food  into  a  pulpy  man,  easily  swallowed  and  easily 
acted  npon  by  other  juice*  in  digettion,  and  changes  starch  into  grape  augar. 
The  gastric  juice  digests  albuminoids  in  the  stomach. 

i.  To  carry  Impure  blood  into  the  lungs,  when  it  giva  up  it*  carbraiitt 
acid,  and  receive*  oxygen  front  the  air  breathed  into  tbe  lungs. 

7.  Senaory  nenea  are  those  which  carry  impressions  to  the  brain,  which 
have  been  received  by  the  skin  and  other  organs.  Motor  tiervcs  are  those 
wUch  convey  the  power  of  motion  from  the  brain  and  nerrons  centres  to  tbe 
wioNi  DTgan*  «f  tbe  body. 
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8.  The  pores  of  the  skin  are  the  dacts  through  which  the  perspiratoiy 
glands  discharge  their  secretions,  cither  as  sensible  or  as  insensible  perspiratioD. 

9.  The  oxygen  obtained  from  the  pure  air  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
health  of  the  blood  and  the  various  organs  of  the  body.  The  carbonic  add 
discharged  from  the  lungs  is  a  direct  poison,  and  when  the  outer  air  is  impore 
it  remains  in  the  langs — ^in  large  quantities  killing  quickly  and  in  smsller 
quantities  laying  the  foundation  for  various  diseases,  especially  consumptioa. 

•  la  The  tympanum  is  a  small  irregular  cavity  in  the  middle  of  the  etr, 
which  is  separated  from  the  outer  ear  by  a  tightly  stretched  membrane.  This 
membrane  acting  as  a  drumhead,  conveys  all  the  sounds  received  through  the 
outer  ear  to  the  inner  ear  and  auditory  nerve,  especially  by  means  of  the  small 
bones  of  the  ear. 

Orthography.— >t.  Vowels  and  Consonants.  Vowels  into  long,  short, 
and  occasional.  Consonants  into  sub-vocals  and  aspirates  (see  Webster).  A 
long  vowel  is  one  continued  so  as  not  to  be  explosive  in  character.  A  short 
vowel  is  one  given  so  abruptly  as  to  be  explosive.  An  occasional  vowel  is 
any  vowel,  either  long  or  short,  other  than  the  conventional  long  and  short 
«nes,  so-called.  A  sub-vocal  is  breath  modified  partly  by  the  vocal  chordS| 
but  mostly  by  the  mouth.  An  aspirate  is  breath  modified  wholly  by  the 
mouth. 

2.  Long;  short;  like  short  u;  like  (yo  long;  like  00  short.  Pole,  cot, 
move,  wolf,  son. 

3.  Spec^4-men;  par-al-leK-o-gram. 

4.  All  regular  verbs  from  their  past  tense  and  passive  participle  by  adding 
4d  to  the  present. 

5.  P-ro-g-r-a-m;  n-a-sh-u-n-u-1. 

Reading. — i.    Bryant.    Death  of  the  l^owers. 

a.  Nature  speaks  thro'  her  various  forms  to  him  who  loves  her.  When. he 
Is  glad,  she  seems  glad.    When  he  is  sad,  nature  takes  a  sympathetic  cast 

3.  '*  In  the  love  of  natare.  Because  these  words  present  a  distinct  and 
important  idea,  to  be  made  prominent. 

'  4.  Emphasis,  in  a  wide  sense,  is  any  means  of  giving  prominence  to  a 
word  or  phrase.  In  a  narrower  sense,  it  is  calling  attention  by  loudness  of 
tone.    Accent  is  stress  of  voice  on  a  syllable.    Emphasis  on  a  word  or  words. 

5.    V-i-36-i-b-l ;  b-u-t-i;  e-r;  n-a-t-y-u-r;  h-a-z. 

:  History. — i.  The  principal  discoveries  of  Columbus  were  the  Bahamas 
and  the  West  India  Islands. 

3.  Columbus  thought  that  the  lands  he  discovered  were  on  the  coast  of 
India,  in  Asia,  and  so  called  the  natives  he  first  found  in  San  Salvador,  In- 
dians. 

3.  Massachusetts  was  settled  by  the  **  Pilgrims,"  who  went  from  England 
to  Holland,  for  the  sake  of  conscience,  in  1609,  and  thence  to  Plymouth,  in 
the  Mayflower,  in  1620;  and  by  the  Puritans,  who  came  from  England  direct, 
and  founded  Salem  in  1628^  Charlestown  in  1629,  and  Boston  in  i6jo.  It 
ihould  be  remembered  that  in  many  respects  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  were  dis- 
tinct peoples,  and  that  their  colonies  remained  distinct  until  1692* 
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4.  Gen.  Thomas  Gage  was  in  1774  appointed  the  Royal  Governor  of  Mas*> 
sachoselts  Colony  and  General-ia  Chief  of  the  North  American  Continent. 
His  attempt  to  seize  the  colony's  mlitairy  stores,  at  Concord,  in  1775)  ^^  ^^ 
occasion  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  first  engagement  of  the  revolution. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  recalled,  and  died  in  17S7. 

5.  The  movement  of  Gen«  Gage  just  referred  to,  was  discovered  by  the 
vigilant  colonists,  and  Paul  Revere,  whose  ^  Ride  "  Longfellow  has  mad^  im- 
mortal, spread  the  news  from  Boston  to  Lexington.  The  *' Minute  Men," 
patriot  troops  who  were  ready  for  any  emergency,  were  also  put  in  motion,  and 
when  the  British  soldiers  reached  Lexington,  they  were  fired  upon.  Although 
the  expedition  was  in  part  successful  in  the  destruction  of  the  stores,  nearly 
300  British  were  killed  during  the  march  to  Concord  and  the  return  to  Boston, 
and  the  blood  that  day  shed  made  the  revolution  inevitable,    Emerson  says 

of  Concord : 

"  Here  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  roond  the  world." 

6.  The  Articles  of  Confederation,  proposed  in  the  Revolutionary  Congress 
in  1766,  and  not  ratified  by  all  the  States  until  1 78 1,  was  a  '*firm  league  of 
friendship"  between  the  States.  It  was  not  intended  by  these  articles  to  es^ 
tablish  a  national  government,  but  only  an  advisory  body  in  regard  to  general 
interests,  leaving  the  acceptance  and  enforcement  of  the  advice  entirely  to  the 
several  States. 

7.  The  independence  of  the  United  States  was  first  recognized  by  France, 
in  1778. 

8.  Louisiana  was  acquired  by  purchase  from  France  in  1803,  for  1 15,000,* 

000. 

9.  At  the  time  of  the  purchase,  Louisiana  included  all  the  region  from  the 
Mississippi  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
British  Possessions.  By  this  acquisition  the  national  domain  was  more  than 
doubled. 

la  In  1620^  the  year  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  slaves 
were  brought  in  a  dutch  ship  and  offered  for  sale  in  Jamestown.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  slavery  in  America. 

Thiort  and  Practics.— itf  In  a  recitation,  the  pupil  recites  (or  other- 
wise meets  tests)  to  show  his  knowledge  or  acquired  skill ;  in  a  lesson,  the 
tMcher  instructs  or  drills  to  impart  knowledge  or  skill  to  the  pupil.  The  first 
«m  of  the  recitation  is  testing  or  examination ;  the  first  aim  of  the  lesson  is 
instmctioQ.  The  recitation  and  the  lesson  may  be  combined  in  the  same  class 
exercise. 

2.  The  first  object  of  the  recitation  is  to  test  the  pupil's  knowledge;  the 
seeond,  to  test  his  skill  in  expression  and  execution ;  and  the  third,  to  increase 
Us  knowledge  and  skill  by  incidental  instruction  and  drill. 

3»  The  blackboard  should  be  used  in  class  instruction  in  writing  to  show' 
^onect  forms  and  their  production,  and  also  to  show  what  constitutes  errors 
ta  forms  and  their  evidence.  The  use  of  the  blackboard  in  such  instmcticm 
not  only  saves  time,  but  it  enables  the  teacher  so  to  magnify  forms  as  to  make 
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their  errors  obnous.    A  skillful  use  of  the  blaekboftrd  also  adds  interest  U  t 
writing  lesson. 

4*    The  pronunciation  of  the  syllables  in  oral  spelling  (i)  assists  the  pipil 

.in  correctly  pronouncing  words,  especially  new  words,  and  (2)  it  isalsst 

good  drill  in  enunciation  and  (3)  an  aid  to  correct  spelling.    The  ^lUbki 

should  be  pronounced  separately  precisely  as  they  are  pronounced  whea  the 

word  is  spoken  as  a  whole. 

5.  The  comprehensive  object  of  school  government  is  the  preventioB  of 
wrong  doing.  The  objects  subsidiary  to  this  are,  (i)  the  reformation  of  the 
wrong  doer :  (2)  the  deterring  of  the  weak  and  tempted  from  wrong  doing; 
and  (3)  the  condemnation  of  wrong,  the  same  being  both  a  warning  and  a 
quickener  of  the  conscience. 


A  POETICAL  TRAMP. 


Editor  Clark  County  Record: — The  following  was  copied  from  my  black- 
board on  last  Friday  Momingi  having  been  written  by  a  tramp  who  had  slqit 
in  the  school-house  Thursday  night.  I  present  it  to  you  for  publication  joA 
as  it  was  written,  capitalized  and  punctuated.  The  contribution  of  the  wsa- 
dering  bard  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  handle  of  the  shovel  had  been 
Woken: 

POBTRY— «Y  ONE  OF  THE  B'HOYS. 

**  I  Stopped  all  night  at  the  school-house, 

And  while  I  was  filling  the  hod, 
I  broke  off  a  part  of  the  shovel, 

And  ask  pardon  of  you,  and  of  God. 
For  I  am  sure  that  I  love  the  young  school-boys, 

So  handsome,  young,  blithsome,  and  kind ; 
And  on  purpose,  I  did  not  break  a  thing,  sir. 
For  the  boys'  sake,  my  friend^>do  you  mind  ? 

By  Fred  F.  WnxiAio. 
A  lonesome,  brotherless  boy.' 

J.  P,  CARR. 

The  legislature  of  Wisconsin  (vote  of  ninety-five  to  one)  has  just  passed  t& 
act  directing  the  State  Superintendent  to  purchase  600  Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionaries  to  supply  that  number  of  its  public  schools,  the  other  districts 
being  already  supplied  by  previous  legislation. 

Daviess  County. — A  full  report  of  the  Institute  held  in  Washington  the 
first  of  September  last,  has  just  reached  us,  but  as  the  date  is  so  late  we  omit 
the  report  as  furnished  by  the  secretary,  T.  A«  Crosson,  and  state  that  the  In- 
stitute was  one  of  much  more  than  usual  interests  SupL  Geeting  announoed 
his  determination  to  grade  the  country  schools,  and  the  teachers  seemed  wilUag 
to  second  all  his  efforts. 
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Sfencbh  Nohmal. — R.  Spear  and  O.  P.  McAuley  will  open  a  ten  weeks 
normal  at  Spencer,  Apnl  13,  1 88a 

Stats  Oratorical  Contest. — The  State  oratorical  contest  ^will  be  held 
tt  the  Paurk  Theatre,  Indianapolis,  April  15th.  The  following  colleges  will 
be  represented :  Wabash,  Hanover,  State  University,  Asbury,  Butler,  Franklin, 
Purdue. 

Generous^ — On  Friday,  the  12th  of  March,  Prof.  G.  W.  Hoss,  of  the  State 
University,  presented  the  colored  school  of  Bloomtngton,  of  which  W.  F.  and 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Tiester  a^e  teachers,  with  a  library  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
volumes. 

A  GENERAL  RALLY  of  the  teachers  of  Marshall  county  will  take  place  at 
Hymouth,  April  loth.  Pres.  E.  E.  White,  of  Purdue,  will  lecture  the  evening 
before  to  teachers  and  citizens.  Supt.  Smart  and  other  educators  from  abroad 
are  expected  to  be  present 

I  The  National  Normal  "  Reunion  "  No.  17,  is  at  hand,  and  contains  its  usual 

amount  of  information  interesting  to  old  students  and  to  those  expecting  to 
become  students.  The  next  *'  commencement "  of  the  normal  will  be  its 
ttoeniy-Jifth  under  its  present  principal,  Prof.  A.  Holbrook. 

Bbookston — The  Brookston  Academy,  under  charge  of  A.  H.  Ellwood, 
will  close  the  winter  term  April  ist  and  2d,  with  examinations  and  a  series  of 
orations  and  literary  and  scientific  essays  by  the  high  school  classes.  The 
work  of  the  post  year  has  been  very  successful  and  the  school  has  been  doing 
the  best  of  work.    Spring  term  opens  April  5th. 

A  New  Invention. — S.  Brown  Wylie,  of  the  State  University,  has  per- 
fected a  duplicating  pad  which  is  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  yet  made. 
The  uses  of  such  a  pad,  for  multiplying  examination  papers,  etc.,  are  manifest 
to  every  teacher.  A  single  writing  will  produce  a  hundred  copies,  and  the 
copies  can  be  made  in  1 5  minutes. 

Purdue  University. — The  work  in  agriculture  includes  systematic  instruc- 
tion and  tiaining,  and  a  well-directed  series  of  experiments  in  agriculture. 
An  experimental  field  of  ten  acres  has  been  surveyed  and  platted,  and  a  por- 
tion of  it  put  under  experimental  cultivation.  -It  is  proposed  to  make  this  field 
an  ^'agricultural  laboratory."  A  complete  set  of  meteorological  instruments 
has  been  purchased  through  the  United  States  Signal  Service  Office,  and  careful 
weather  observations  began  January  i,  1880. 

**  South-Central  Normal,"  at  Mitchell. — Arrangements  have  been 
made  to  establish  a  permanent  normal  school  at  Mitchell,  under  the  name, 
''South  Central  Normal  School  and  Commercial  Institute."  The  first  term 
will  open  April  6th.  W.  F.  Harper,  who  established  the  Ladoga  normal,  and 
sfterwtrds  the  Danville  normal,  has  been  elected  principal,  and  will  enter 
upon  his  duties  at  the  opening  of  the  school.  Mr.  Harper  writes  us  that  his 
health  is  very  much  improved,  and  that  he  is  capable  of  doing  better  work 
than  ever  before,  but  possibly  not  quite  so  much  of  it. 
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Another  trans-Atlantic  cable,  making  the  sixth  one  between  the  Old  and 
New  World,  has  been  successfully  laid.  This  cable  runs  to  the  Isle  St 
Pierre,  near  Newfoundland,  and  thence  to  Brest,  in  France.  Our  readers  will 
remember  that  there  are  five  other  trans- Atlantic  cables:  one  from  Daxboiy, 
Mass.,  to  St.  Pierre  and  Brest;  one  from  Rye  Beach,  N.  H.,  to  Torbay,  N.  P., 
and  thence  to  Ireland ;  and  the  other  three  from  St.  Pierre  and  Heart's  Con- 
tent, Newfoundland,  to  Ireland,  one  of  them,  at  least,  landing  there  at  Vs- 
lentia.  One  result  of  the  laying  of  the  new  cable  is  expected  to  be  a  redno- 
tioo  of  the  rates  for  messages. 

Rules. — The  following  is  said  to  be  a  literal  copy  of  rules  posted  up  in  a 
school  house  in  the  interior  of  Missouri :  "  Each  pupel  is  required  to  makes 
bow  on  entering  the  Sdiool-House  of  a  morning  also  leaving  of  Evening  the 
School  Room,  there  shal  be  no  profane  language  used  in  the  School  or  on 
the  play  groand  nor  there  shal  be  no  pin  stickin  pinchin,  scraclung^  nor  tag- 
gin,  nor  no  fiting,  nor  no  unesery  whispering  in  scool.  No  Pnpill  shal  leave 
the  school  House  without  the  permission  of  the  Teacher.  No  unesery  moving 
from  seat  to  seat.  No  fiting  on  the  road  from  or  to  school,  nor  no  nick-nam- 
ing. Every  pupil  over  eight  years  is  subject  to  those  rules  and  the  teacher  is 
to  make  the  allowance  for  all  Pupils  under  eight  years  smd  enforce  the  rales 
according,  if  any  scholar  breaks  these  rules  tha  shall  be  punished  by  switch- 
en," 


PERSONAL, 


D.  S.  Kelley  and  P.  L.  McCreary  will  conduct  a  summer  normal  at  Evans- 
Tille. 

W.  C.  Washbume,  assisted  by  F.  E.  Andrews,  will  open  a  5-wecks  normal 
at  Charlestown,  July  12th. 

Mr.  Seller,  superintendent  of  the  Knightstown  schools  proposes|to  organise 
a  tri-county  institute  during  the  summer  vavation,  to  be  held  at  Knightstown. 

J.  W.  Legg,  formerly  Supt.  of  the  Marion  schools,  is  now  Supt.  of  the  Van 
Wert  union  schools,  Ohio.  His  reports  show  his  schools  to  be  in  good  con- 
dition. 

R.  A.  Townsend,  principal  of  the  high  school,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
superintendency  of  the  Vincennes  schools,  vice  T.  J.  Charlton,  resigned.  Mr. 
Townsend  is  a  good  scholar  and  a  successful  teacher. 

F.  P.  Nugent  has  announced  his  intention  to  be  a  candidate  before  the  Dem- 
ocratic convention  of  Owen  county  for  Representative,  and  in  a  printed  ''plat- 
fonn  of  principles"  says  that  he  is  in  favor  of  *'  the  abolition,  in  part,  of  the 
office  of  county  school  superintendent."  The  Journal  hopes  that  Mr.  Nugent 
will  be  defeated  by  some  man  who  favors  county  superintendency  as  it  is. 
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Miss  C.  Denbo,  a  teacher  in  the  Logansport  schools,  died  recently  of  scarlet 
ferer. 

Belle  Fleming  has  been  elected  principal  of  Vincennes  high  school  vice 
R.  A.  Townsend,  prtnnoted, 

J.  C.  Comstock,  former  principal  of  the  MartlnsTiUe  (111.)  schools,  has  been 
dected  to  a  place  in  the  Logansport  schools. 

T.  W.  Field  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  teachers  at  the  Ladoga  Normal. 
Mr.  Field  has  the  energy  and  spirit  that  make  a  live  school. 

Prof.  T.  J.  McAyoy,  who  teaches  elocution  and  the  drama,  has  removed 
his  room  to  No.  64  Fletcher  &  Sharpens  Block.  He  will  give  public  readings 
if  called  upon. 

J.  R.  Nixon,  who  for  the  last  year  has  had  charge  of  the  Brownstown  schools 
has  removed  for  the  present  to  Warren,  Penn.  His  success  at  Brownstown 
was  marked,  as  it  is  wherever  he  teaches.  He  will  perhaps  return  to  this- 
State  to  teach  next  year. 

T.  J.  Charlton  was  honored  vrith  a  grand  reception  before  leaving  Vincennes 
to  take  charge  of  the  Reformatory  school  at  Plainfield.  Some  of  the  leading 
citizens  made  speeches,  and  Mr.  Charlton  was  the  recipient  of  a  fine  gold 
watch  and  chain. 

D.  W.  Thomas,  Supt.  of  the  Wabash  schools,  is  being  ui^ged  by  his  friends 
to  make  the  race  for  State  Superintendent.  Whether  he  has  consented  or  not 
we  have  not  learned.  Mr.  Thomas  has  made  good  schools  at  Wabash,  and 
would  do  g(x>d  service  wherever  he  might  be  placed. 

John  Cooper,  for  some  years  past  Supt,  of  the  Richmond  schools,  has  con* 
sentcd  to  the  use  of  his  name  before  the  Repubhcan  State  Convention  for 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Every  body  who  is  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Cooper  knows  him  to  be  a  good  superintendent  and  a  good  man. 

Frederick  Treudley,  recently  elected  Supt.  of  the  Union  City  schools,  was 
married  March  30,  to  Miss  Mary  H.  Moss,  daughter  of  Dr.  Moss,  Pres.  of  the 
State  University.  Mr.  Treudley  graduated  at  the  University,  and  has  now 
taken  his  second  degree.  The  Journal  thinks  Miss  Moss  has  done  well — it 
knows  Mr.  Treudley  has. 


BOOK  TABLE. 


Hours  of  Recreation  is  the  name  of  a  new  monthly  magazine,  well  filled 
with  original  and  selected  matter.  T.  S.  Denison,  Metropolitan  Block,  Chicago, 
is  editor  and  proprietor. 

Golden  Day  is  the  name  of  a  new  juvenile  paper  just  started  in  Philadel- 
phia, James  Elverson,  publisher.  The  numbers  before  us  are  well  illustrated 
and  filled  with  good  healthy  reading  for  boys  and  girls.  The  Journal  welcomes 
every  such  paper,  and  wishes  it  abundant  success. 
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Oriental  and  BUiiicai  Journal  is  the  name  of  a  new  quarterly,  edited  ly 
Rev.  Steven  D.  Peet,  of  Clinton,  Wis.,  who  is  also  editor  of  the  Americta 
Antiquarian.  Any  one  interested  in  the  latest  researches  in  all  orients!  lisdi 
will  value  this  magazine. 

Harper:^  Weekly  is  without  question  the  best  paper  of  its  class  in  this  coon* 
try.  One-half  of  it  is  extensively  illustrated,  there  being  usually  two  or  ibte 
full-page  cuts,  all  done  by  the  best  artists,  that  money  will  supply.  Thomu 
Nast,  the  most  celebrated  comic  artist  in  the  world  at  the  present  time, ilia 
the  employ  of  the  Harpers  and  gives  them  all  his  time.  Every  Weekly  coo- 
tains  one  or  more  of  his  inimitable  cartoons  which  alone  are  worth  the  price 
of  the  paper.  The  inside  of  the  paper  contains  solid  reading,  and  is  ably  edited 
by  George  William  Curtis. 

Harpet^  Bazar  is  the  standard  for  the  fashions  of  this  country,  and  ii 
especially  prized  by  the  ladies.  It  is  profusely  illustrated.  Besides  the  fiihp 
ions,  patterns,  cuts,  etc.,  it  contains  much  excellent  reading  matter.  Both  the 
Weekly  and  Bazar  are  published  hy  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York, 

Scribnet's  Monthly^  published  by  Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York,  has  recently 
been  pronounced  by  high  English  authority  *'  the  literary  success  of  the  cen- 
tury." It  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  monthly  magazine  in  the  world. 
It  is  now  *<  booming  "  on  its  second  hundred  thousand  in  this  country,  and  htf 
a  circulation  of  10,500  in  England.  This  large  and  increasing  circulation  is 
an  unmistakable  evidence  of  real  merit.  The  best  writers  of  the  countiy  con- 
tribute to  its  pages,  and  its  extensive  illustrations  are  works  of  art 

Easy  Lessons  in  Popular  Science — By  James  Montieth.  New  Yotk  and 
Chicago :    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

Wc  have  examined  this  little  volume  of  about  250  p>ges  wtth  more  thu 
ordinary  pleasure.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  a  capital  little  book.  It  treats  ini 
simple  but  clear  way  all  natural  phenomena  and  the  natural  objects  about  n^ 
including  the  following  topics :  Ocean,  vapor,  rain,  air,  wind,  mountains, 
^volcanoes,  geysers,  springs,  rainbow,  water-epouts  salt  works,  some  of  the 
principal  facts  in  regard  to  geography,  botany,  zoology  natural  philosophy. 
The  book  is  valuable  in  the  family,  in  the  school,  and  especially  in  the  hands 
of  a  teacher  who  wishes  to  give  01  al  lessons. 

Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educalionl  Association  for  1879— 
together  with  Circulars  of  Infotmation  form  the  Bureau  of  Education,  also  the 
Proceeding  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Assoda* 
tion  for  1877. 

In  this  National  Association  are  included  the  departments  of  Elementaiy 
Instruction,  Normal  Schools,  Higher  Education,  Industrial  EUlucation  and  Sa* 
pernitendence,  and  last  year  in  connection  with  it  met  the  Spelling  Refon 
Association.  In  all  these  departments  the  live  questions  of  the  day  are  pre- 
sented and  discussed  by  the  best  educational  minds  in  the  country.  The  vol- 
ume should  be  in  every  teacheifs  library.  Enclose  $2,00  to  D.  W.  Henkk^ 
Salem  Ohio,  and  get  a  copy,  pre  paid.     You  will  not  regret  it. 
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A  System  of  Normal  Science— "By  Lanrens  P.  Hickok,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Re- 
▼Ised  with  the  co-operation  of  Julius  H,  Seeley,  President  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege.   Boston :    Ginn  &  Heath. 

Hickok's  Moral  Science  has  been  before  the  public  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  its  popularity  to-day  attests  its  superior  merits.  The  **  revised"  vol- 
nme  before  us  is  simply  the  original  book  with  a  few  transpositions,  a  few  re- 
.cast  passages  to  render  them  more  clear,  a  few  apparent  contradictions  ex- 
plained, and  some  atdditions.  President  Seeley  has  improved  the  book  where- 
ever  he  has  touched  it.  His  sentences  are  less'  involved  smd  his  style  more 
direct  than  that  of  the  original  author.  The  old  book  was  good,  but  the  new  * 
is  better.  The  book  is  designed  for  college  use,  but  is  profitaMe  reading  for 
any  teacher. 

New  Etemeniaty  Algebra — Designed  for  high  schools  smd  academies.  By 
Shelton  P.  Sanford,  A.  M.     Philadelphia:    J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

A  more  beautiful  text  we  have  not  seen  than  is  presented  in  the  above  book. 
It  covers  about  what  is  covered  in  elementary  works  on  this  subject,  but  spec- 
ial attention  is  given  to  notation,  simple  equations,  and  radical  quantities,  these 
lying  at  the  foundation  of  the  science.  Each  subject  is  presented  in  such  a 
dear,  natural,  logical  order  that  any  ordinary  mind  can  easily  follow  the  steps, 
and  to  most  penons  the  study  will  not  only  be  understood,  but  become  attract- 
ive. Any  teacher  of  Algebra  will  find  this  book  a  suggestive  helper.  Exam- 
ine it. 

Early  Methodism  in  Indiana — By  Rev.  J.  C.  Smith.  Indianapolii:  J« 
M,  Olcott,  Publisher. 

This  is  a  book  of  Reminiscences,  including  sketches  of  various  prominent 
ministeTS,  together  with  narratives  of  women  eminent  for  piety,  poetry  and 
song.  It  also  gives  descriptions  of  remarkable  camp  meetings,  revivals, 
incidents,  etc  An  appendix  is  attached  containing  essa3rs  on  several  theolog- 
ical subjects,  After  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  author,  chapter  one  is  enti- 
tled '*  The  Field  of  Action,"  with  sub-heads  like  the  following:  Indiana 
Fifty  Years  Ago,  IVriod  of  Heroism,  Corduroy  Roads  and  Railroads,  Anti- 
dotes to  Djrspepsia,  Cow  Paths,  Blazed  Trees,  Sleeping  Accommodations,  One 
Room  for  All,  Way  of  Doing  It,  etc.,  etc.  The  whole  work  is  filled  with  in- 
cidents that  lend  a  charm  to  each  character  and  each  subject.  The  book  is  of 
special  interest  to  members  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  of  general  interest 
to  all  who  wish  to  gain  a  good  idea  of  the  country,  people,  manners,  customs 
and  religious  forms  of  ''ye  olden  time." 

[  A  Brief  History  of  Roman  Literature^  For  schools  and  colleges.     Trans- 

i         lated  from  the  German  of  Herman  Bender,  by  £.  P.  Crowell  and  H.  B.  Rich- 
i         ardson.  Profs,  of  Latin  in  Amherst  College.    Boston :    Ginn  &  Heath. 

(  This  little  book  is  comprised  in  about  150  pages,  and  is,  therefore,  a  mere 

I         manual  or  hand  book.    It  contains  in  a  condensed  form  what  will  serve  as  a 
I         bans  for  lectures  and  stady.    It  will  doubtless  prove  very  helpful, 
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Popular  Asfrcnomy'—'By  Simon  Ncwcomb,  LL.  D,     New  York :    Harper 
&  Brothers.    A.  C.  Shortridge,  Indianapolis,  agent  for  Indiana. 

The  above  volume  contains  571  pages,  II2  engravings,  and  5  star  maps. 
It  is  printed  in  large  clear  type,  and  the  illustrations  are  clear  and  simple. 
The  author  has  treated  very  fully  the  historic  and  philosophic  sides  of  the  nib- 
ject,  and  condensed  somewhat  the  purely  technical  side.  Technical  tenns 
have  been  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  and  a  full  glossary  will  cover  the  ground 
of  the  few  necessarily  remaining.  The  popular  manner  in  which  the  subject 
is  treated  will  make  it  an  attractive  book  both  to  teacher  and  student,  and 
even  an  interesting  book  for  family  reading.  The  most  of  the  work  is  brought 
within  the  eauy  comprehension  of  the  ordinary  student.  The  work  desenres 
and  will  doubtless  command  the  attention  of  all  teachers  of  this  branch  of 
study. 

Camps  in  the  Caribbees. — The  Adventures  of  a  Naturalist  in  the  Lesser 
Antilles.     By  Frederick  A.  Ober.     Boston :    Lee  &  Sheppard. 

The  islands  referred  to  above  extend  between  Porto  Rico  and  Trinidad,  a 
distance  of  80^  of  longitude.  The  archipelago  contains  the  loveliest  islands 
in  the  western  hemisphere,  and  some  of  its  settlements  ante-date  Jamestovo 
and  Plymouth.  The  interior  of  many  of  these  islands  is  as  wild  to^ay  as 
when  Columbus  first  crossed  the  ocean.  In  1876  the  author  of  this  book,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  undertook  the  exploration  of 
these  islands  with  the  special  object  of  bringing  to  light  their  ornithological 
treasures.  He  spent  two  years  in  his  work,  and  the  book  is  the  result  of  hb 
observations  and  experiences.  He  traveled  through  the  islands,  penetrating 
their  dense  forests  and  noting  whatever  would  attract  the  attention  of  a  natur- 
alist. Not  only  the  birds,  but  all  kinds  of  animals,  insects,  plants,  natural 
scenery,  come  in  for  their  share  of  attention.  Also  the  inhabitants,  with  their 
appearance,  habits,  and  conditions,  occupy  their  full  share  of  his  space. 

Altogether  the  book  is  both  interesting  and  instructive.  The  literary  wock 
is  not  equal  to  that  of  our  best  authors,  but  passable.  The  book  is  profusely 
illustrated  from  original  photographs  "  taken  on  the  spot,"  is  beautifully  printed 
and  handsomely  bound.     Lee  &  Sheppard  generally  do  this  kind  oi  work. 

Sfiort  Studies  of  American  Authors — By  T.  W.  Higginson.  Boston:  Lee 
&  Shepard. 

This  little  book  contains  but  sixty  pages,  and  more's  the  pity.  When  oa* 
has  read  it  through,  he  can  but  wish  that  Mr.  Higginson  had  written  sketches 
of  all  our  leading  American  authors.  He  has  here  treated  but  six,  viz:  Haw* 
thorn,  Poe.  Thoreau,  Howells,  Helen  Jackson,  and  Henry  James,  Jr.  No 
American  writer  employs  a  more  pleasing  style  than  Mr.  Higginson  himself* 
and  these  sketches  are  delightful.  ( 

Higginson*s  United  States  History  for  Young  Folks  is  the  best  of  its  da» 
yet  written. 

Transactions  of  the  Indiana  Horticultural  Society,  being  the  nineteenth 
annual  session^,  held  at  Dublin,  Wayne  County,  December  16,  17,  18,  1879. 
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The  254  pages  in  the  volume  are  filled  with  matters  of  much  interest  to  the 
horticulturist,  and  contain  a  great  deal  that  is  of  interest  to  the  general  farmer. 
A  marked  feature  is  the  extensive  report  on  "  The  Birds  of  Indiana,"  by  Prof, 
A.  W.  Brayton,  of  the  Indianapolis  high  school.  Keys  and  specific*descrip- 
tions  are  given  to  about  200  of  the  300  birds  that  are  either  native  or  transient 
m  Indiana,  the  more  rare  ones  being  omitted.  This  furnishes  a  practical  hand- 
book that  will  enable  a  person  to  easily  recognize  and  name  most  of  the  birds. 
The  appropriateness  of  a  treatise  of  birds  in  a  borticuftural  report  will^be 
easily  seen,  when  it  is  known  that  but  few  birds  disturb  fruit,  and  that  they 
destroy  millions  of  insects,  which  are  the  horticulturist's  greatest  enemy.  Birds 
are  the  farmer's  and  gardener's  best  friend,  and  should  be  so  regarded. 

J/«tf rviry' J  ^<>^it-Ar<^f«^— Single  and  Double  Entry.  Boston:  Thompson 
&  Brown.    Western  agent,  Thos.  H.  Bush,  70  Metropolitan  Block,  Chicago. 

This  is  an  elementary  treatise  on  book-keeping,  and  is  designed  to  give  all 
the  information  desired  for  transacting  ordinary  business.  It  is  concise. and 
dear,  and  in  its  forms  is  superior  to  any  other  book  we  have  examined.  It  is> 
especially  adapted  to  use  in  common  schools.  The  importance  of  the  subject 
needs  no  urging — all  admit  it. 

Analysis  in  Engiish  Grammar — By  W.  F.  L.  Sanders. 

Mr.  Sanders,  last  year  of  Bloomington,  now  of  New  Albany,  has  issued 
a  little  work  on  **  analysis"  that  will  certainly  prove  very  helpful  to  teach- 
ers. While  there  is  danger  of  carrying  this  subject  of  analysis  too  far,  there  is 
also  great  danger  of  not  carrying  it  far  enough.  A  convenient  and  rxesXform 
for  analysis  brings  into  use  the  eye,  which  is  always  an  aid  to  the  memory. 
Whatever  is, clearly  represented  to  the  eye  is  more  easily  grasped  by  the  mind. 
The  "forms"  in  this  book  %x^  good^  and  the  variety  of  examples  ample. 

Words,  and  Haw  to  Put  them  Together—By  Harlan  H.  Ballard,  principal 
Indianapolis,  agent  for  Indiana. 

This  is  a  little  book  of  less  than  100  small  pages,  and  yet  it.  contains  a  g^at  / 
of  high  school,  Lenox,  Mass.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co,  Hiram  Hadley, 
deal.  It  is  devoted  chiefly  to  developing  the  ideas  of  the  different  parts  of 
speech.  This  work  is  done  very  simply  and  yet  very  skillfully,  keeping  con- 
stantly in  view  that  fundamental  idea  that  underlies  all  good  primary  teaching, 
viz :  ideas  before  words.  It  also  treats  in  a  simple  way  capitals,  punctua* 
tion,  how  to  write  a  composition,  how  to  write  a  letter,  a  sentence,etc.,  etc. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  book  is  its  suggest! veness  and  its  simplicity  combined 
with  the  methods  of  developing  healthful,  independent  thought  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil.  It  is  intended  to  precede  all  other  text- books  on  language  stu4y. 
It  is  a  crystalization  of  oral  teaching.  It  will  prove  a  valuable  help  to  primary 
teachers. 

Wide^Awake, — This  beautifully  illustrated  two-dollar  magazine  for  boys 
and  girls  still  makes  its  appearance  regularly  and  is  certainly  a  well  spring  of 
(oy  t«  every  household  that  it  visits.  Its  illustrations  are  numerous  and  by 
the  best  artists,  and  its  reading  matter  is  by  the  best  writers — chaste,  instruct^ 
ive,  entertaining,  elevating.     Published  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

The  Ladoga  Nonnol  hu  a  grexei  number  of  studend  in  attendance  iu> 
tb«n  CTCT  before. 

Thb  Uhion  School  Furnituki  Co.  adTerlisei  on  the  lecond  cover  pace  > 
ichool  desk  that  is  unique  and  wocthf  Ihe  careful  examination  of  teacben  ud 

Read  the  advertiiemenl  of  the  Central  Indiana  Normal  College,  Ladop, 
and  judge  of  ill  enterprise, 

T.  W.  Fieldi,  auociale  editor  of  the  Common  School  Teacher,  has  been 
added  to  the  facattjp  of  the  Ladoga  NiK'rail.  Mr.  Fields  is  a  true  noimalile, 
and  experienced  educator. 

Prof.  T.  J.  McAto/,  who  hai  a  ichool  of  elocution  in  Fletcher  &  Shupe'i 
Block,  Indianapolis,  will  engage  (□  do  Institute  woiic  oa  maouable  lermi, 
and  give  public  readings  or  lecture  En  the  erening  if  desired. 

The  Spring  Term  of  the  Indiana  Normal  and  Bniinen  Institute,  at  Uarioo, 
will  open  in  the  New  Building,  April  llth,  and  continue  eleven  weeki.  T.  D. 
Tharp,  principal. 

Dr.  TOUKJBB  makes  on  another  page  his  Grand  Eicunion  Aanoancemeol 
for  1880.  All  travel  and  holeU  are  to  be  btstdass,  and  more  is  offered  this 
ever  before.     See  advertisement. 

Attention  ! — Deputy  Organirers  Wonted  I  The  U.  L.  A.  of  O.  need  »■ 
ganizen  for  all  part*  of  Indiana.  Only  hilalUgenI  and  respectable  men  need 
«(^7.  C  W.  Oakes,  Gen.  Organizer,  IndJanapolli,  lod. 

BiTTLn  UHiVEKSiTy  Normal  School.— Jas.  A.  Young,  formerly  inperin- 
lendent  of  Fountain  county,  and  entirely  familiar  with  the  needs  of  teich' 
era,  will  open  a  normal  department  in  connection  with  Butler  Univenit^,  al 
[rvingtoB,  April  5.  The  prospects  for  a  large  school  are  repotted  as  very  fiat 
tering.  The  facilities  afforded  hy  the  coUqe  library,  apparaina,  etc.,  will  give 
it  an  appreciable  advantage  over  mou  other  acbools  of  Ihii  kind.  For  pailic 
tisulan  see  advertisement  in  March  Jonmal. 

CitDAt  Spkinos  Health  Resokt. — Near  New  Paris,  Ohio,  are  the  cele- 
brated Cedar  Springs.  A  large  and  coinroodioas  hotel  baa  been  erected,  sod 
owing  to  the  superior  medicinal  qualities  of  the  water  it  has  become  a  ooled 
place  as  a  summer  resort.  Teachers  will  Itad  lhi«  a  good  place  (0  rest  ud 
reenll.  The  hotel  and  hath  house  will  open  April  15(11.  For  particnlns 
address  Dr.  A.  F.  Halderman,  proprietor. 
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Granger  &  Davis,  publishers  of  Houghton's  Wall  Chart  of  United  Stotes 
History,  Literature  and  Geography,  are  pushing  their  business  as  no  other 
publishing  house  in  the  State  is  doing.  The  firm  represents  the  three  requisites 
to  success,  vis :  capital,  brains,  energy.  They  are  making  a  wonderful  success 
of  Houghton's  Chart,  which  they  advertise  in  the  advertising  department.  See 
what  they  say  of  it. 

Employment  por  Teachers  DURI^fG  the  Spring  and  Summer  Vaca- 
TiON.-^Having  recently  made  very  valuable  additions  to  our  list  of  Standard 
Library  Works  and  Subscription  Books,  we  offer  to  Teachers  a  rare  opportu« 
nity  for  lucrative  employment  during  the  spring  and  summer  vacation.  All 
who  desire  to  sell  booksj  globes,  outline  maps,  charts,  etc.,  are  requested  to 
correspond  at  &nce  with  the  undersigned.  We  want  at  least  one  agent  in 
every  county.    Address  J.  M.  Olcott,  36  East  Market  St.,  Indianapolis. 

Pre  f.  R  B.  Smith,  Principal  of  the  Academy  of  Purdue  University,  will 
do  Institute  work  during  the  summer  vacation  upon  reasonable  terms.  His 
lectures  will  embrace  work  in  Physical  Geography,  Physiology,  English, 
His!ory  U.  S.,  Theory  and  Practice,  &c.,  &c.  Evening  lectures  if  desired. 
Address  at  Lafayette,  Ind. 

The  Central  Normal  College,  Danville,  Indiana. — Prof.  Hamill, 
A.  M.,  of  Chicago,  the  famous  elocutionist,  has  begun  his  extended  course  of 
lessons  in  elocution  in  the  Central  Normal  CoUege.  The  course  is  free  to 
all,  and  has  called  forth  numerous  commendatory  remarks  on  the  enterprise 
manifested  by  the  institution  in  securing  the  ablest  teacher  of  elocution  in  the 
Isnd.     The  course  may  be  commenced  to  advantage  April  aoth. 

Dr.  Ting)ey*s  Laboratory  for  the  manufacture  of  apparatus  is  a  feature  of 
special  interest.  The  students  are  making  for  themselves,  by  the  aid  of  Dr. 
T.,  electrical  machines,  gyroscopes,  and  many  articles  of  use  to  a  teacher. 
The  school  has  large  libraries,  cabinets,  chemical  and  philosophical  laborato- 
ries, and  many  other  features  of  great  value. 

The  C.  N.  C.  is  believed  to  be  the  only  school  in  the  country  in  which  tele- 
scopes, air-pumps,  and  electrical  machines  can  be  made. 

The  enterprise,  facilities,  economy,  and  the  almost  universal  success  of  the 
students  have  conspired  with  other  things  to  make  the  Centhil  Normal  the 
most  popular  school  in  Indiana. 

While  these  new  and  attractive  features  have  been  added,  still  greater  care 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  common  branches,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching.    The  best  force  in  the  school  is  employed  on  these  branches. 

SUUICSB  SCEOOL  OF  ELOCUTION 
BT  S.  S-  BC^^JTLL,  J^  IM:. 

Author  of  the  Science  of  Elocution,  will  open  June  10,  1880,  for  a  term  of 
ten  weeks,  at  710  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  111.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
lessons,  two  lessons  per  day,  ^30. 

*Ten  lessons  in  elocution,  and  how  to  teach  them,  sent  Free,        4-2t 


Agency  D.  APPLETON  A  CO.,  Indianapolis,  M 

ELEMENTART  HISTORT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

An  easy  and  interesting  book  of  202  phages,  with  a  full  Chronological  Re^ 
ordy  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  style  is  wonderfully  attractive;  the  sentences  are  short;  the  central  fact  of 
any  paragraph  js  so  stated  as  to  be  easily  grasped,  remembered  and  restated 
by  pupils.  It  is  all  the  History  needed  for  one  term  of  our  common  schools, 
and  makes  an  excellent  intermediate  Third  Reader.     Introduction,  45c. 


<{UA€EE5B0$'  NEW  AMERICAN  HISTORT,  for  Schools. 

This  is  a  book  of  306  pages  of  text  proper ;  with  tables  following  the  text 
showing  first  Settlement,  Date  of  Admission,  Area,  Population  and  Electonl 
Votes  of  the  several  States.  Also  Leading  Dates,  Declaration  of  Indcpend* 
ence,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  systematic  questions  on  the  text,  and 
two  pages  of  Diversions  in  American  History.  With  a  clear,  attrac^ve  style, 
Analytical  Reviews  and  thirty- nine  maps,  it  is  really  an  unequaled  text-book 
in  United  States  History.    Introduction  price,  85c. 

SCHOOL  HISTORT  OF  THE  lYORLD,  J.  D.  Qutckenbos. 

This  is  a  rare  book  of  473  pages,  containing  eighteen  colored  maps  and 
numerous  engravings.  It  is  not  a  mere  compend  of  statistical  rubbsb,  but  a 
charming  work,  portraying  the  manners,  customs  and  social  life  of  natioos, 
their  progress  in  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  discovery,  invention  and  ciYil- 
ization.     Introduction  price,  $1.00. 


A  sample  copy  of  either  of  the  above  will  be  sent  to  teachers  for  examintiitm 
4n  receipt  of  introduction  price.  This  will  be  refunded  in  case  of  adcptiem 
mnd  a  fair  order  sent  me  for  introductory  supply. 

Write  me  concerning  any  other  school  book  yon  want. 


THE  MODEL  COPY-BOOKS 

WITH  SLIDING  COPIES. 

riftinctlTe  Featnrei  and  Points  cf  Sxiperiorit7  of  the  Hcdel  Copy-Ceotai 

I.     The  copies  are  upon  BOTftbli  ellpl,  nnd  are  so  adjusted  that  the  pupil  has  the  one  bt 
is  writing  after  always  before  h:s  eye,  instead  of  his  own  imperfect  work. 

s.  No  Wtiting  space  is  taken  up  from  the  page  by  the  copy.  Forty-flght  UtMof  wrii 
f  ng  are  thus  iftTlll  in  each  book  of  the  Model  Scries. 

3.  The  analysis  of  the  letters  is  greatly  liB^lifled  and  abridged. 

4.  They  have  an  imprOTed  cltssiflcat'on  of  letters,  which  are  rfiprtSCBtcd  in  groups  haviDf 
common  elements' by  a  aodtl  Isticr  for  practice. 

5.  The  forms  of  the  letters  are  taught  as  ot'ict-lf  nOBI.  The  willow-leaf  illustration  of 
the  elementary  lines  is  an  especially  new  and  pleasing  feature. 

6.  E^iipecial  attention  to  correct  peiillOB  and  BOTeBfiBt  is  required  as  the  bltil  Of  tBMML 
Instead  of  five  movent*,  as  taught  in  most  series,  to  the  confusion  of  young  beginncrit 
but  one,  and  thi  trufi  0X13  osly,  is  recognized. 

7.  They  impart  a  style  of  writing  suitable  for  ifiry-diy  luhtn  uses,  instead  of  tb« 
usual  cramped  "schoolboy"  hand. 

8.  There  are  but  lii  BUBben  in  the  Series,  instead  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  as  in  others. 

9.  Exercises  are  given  for  writing  without  ruled  lines. 

10.  The  copies  are  printed  with  grMt  distlactnitf,  and  are  divested  of  all  superflaooi 
•mament  and  confusing  guide-lines. 


'The  use  of  the  Model  Copy-Books  cannot  fail  to  wenri  grtftt  IBCetM  in  teachinjf  pe»> 
manship,  and  those  who  have  beca  wedded  to  the  old  methods  are  respectfully  invited  M 
examine  this  series,  which  in  all  respects  may  be  called  a  *'  BOitl "  one.     Address, 

HIRAM  HADLE Y^  Ag^ent  for  D.  Appleton  k  Co., 

INDIANAFOUB,  INDIAJTA. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  SCHOOL  ATTRACTITE. 


MARY  H.  KROUT,  CRAWFORDSVILLR. 


LL  things  that  attract  us  respond  to  some  natural  taste  or 
need.  People  are  irresistiblj  drawn  toward  the  things 
they  like  and  enjoy,  and  these  are  the  outward  evidences 
of  their  mental  and  moral  condition.  One  class  of  men 
seek  gambling  halls  and  whisky  shops,  a  second  frequent  libraries 
-and  lecture  rooms,  while  a  third  prefer  the  quiet  and  privacy  of 
home. 

All  people  who  come  into  contact  with  the  masses,  either  as 
their  servants  or  to  be  served  by  them,  learn  to  study  human 
nature  as  they  study  books,  seeking  reasons  for  its  impulses, 
motives,  and  for  its  actions,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  control  that 
mysterious  power  called  public  opinion. 

They  discover  what  will  lessen  or  increase  this  power,  what 
will  give  pleasure  or  displeasure,  what  will  elevate  or  debase, 
and  can  inspire  the  masses  with  enthusiasm,  energy,  and  ambi- 
tion, er  discourage  and  weary  them  at  will,  playing  upon  their 
nature  as  the  musician  plays  upon  the  instrument  he  has  mas- 
tered. 

This  is  especially  true  of  teachers — ^whether  teachers  in  public 
schools  or  colleges.  Children  have  keen  perceptive  faculties, 
and  while  they  speedily  recognize  ignorance,  vulgarity,  preten- 
sion and  moral  weakness,  even  though  ignorant,  vulgar,  preten- 
tions and  weak  themselves,  they  as  readily  acknowledge  and 
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submit  to  authority  that  is  based  upon  correct  principles.  The 
first  requisite  then  to  render  a  school  attractive  is  a  teacher  ca- 
pable of  attracting. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  number  of  ill-bred  and  ignorant 
people,  who  through  sordid  motives  aspire  to  wield  the  ferule, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  the  children  should  sigh  for  the  advent 
of  some  compassionate  Pied  Piper  to  lead  them  away  into  a 
country  of  long  and  delightful  vacations.  Still,  it  is  not  an  easj 
matter  for  those  to  whom  poverty,  hard  work,  sorrow  and  care 
have  brought  wiinkles,  grey  hairs,  and  sharpened  features,  to  be 
at  all  times  outwardly  attractive. 

A  teacher's  life  tends  to  exhaust  patience  and  to  spoil  amiable 
dispositions.  Yet  the  features  of  most  persons  can  be  under 
absolute  control,  and  with  a  sufficient  effort  the  forehead  can  be 
kept  clear  of  frowns,  the  mouth  prevented  from  curving  down- 
ward, and  an  expression  of  gravity  be  assumed  instead  of  one 
that  betrays  inward  '*  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness.''^ 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  sit  opposite  a  sour,  gloomy,  scowling  fiace;^ 
such  a  spectacle  is  calculated  to  irritate  the  most  even  temper  in 
school  or  out  of  it — and  will  not  fail  to  rouse  the  combativeness 
of  the  pupil  who  shares  his  teacher's  ill  humor. 

Neat  and  becoming  dress  does  much  to  render  a  plain  persoD 
less  homely.  Rags  and  dirt  are  very  often  emblematic  of  mental 
and  moral  poverty  and  laziness  as  they  are  of  physical  want  A 
slatternly  teacher  is  a  reproach  to  the  profession,  and  the  board 
of  trustees  who  dismissed  a  teacher  that  insisted  upon  substitut- 
ing pins  for  buttons^  and  that  might  have  used  the  front  of  her 
dress  in  an  object  lesson  on.  food,  deserved  the  thanks  of  the 
community  in  general.  A  soiled  or  ragged  garment  is  inexcusa- 
ble, and  no  school  will  be  attractive  where  the  teacher  is  for- 
getful of  personal  appearance.  There  are  of  course  limits  in 
the  matter  of  dress  as  in  all  things  terrestrial,  and  extravagance 
is  as  much  to  be  avoided  as  carelessness  and  untidiness;  but  a 
clean  dress,  irreproachable  cuffs  and  collar,  and  a  serene  coun- 
tenance are  within  reach  of  the  poorest 

It  need  not  lessen  a  teacher's  authority  or  influence  if  a  mis- 
take has  been  made,  to  beg  a  child's  pardon  as  courteously  and 
honestly  as  she  would  ask  pardon  of  the  man  or  woman  she  has- 
wronged.  Most  children  forgive  readily,  and  in  such  a  course- 
forget  the  injury,  where  otherwise  it  would  have  been  remem- 
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bered  for  years.  Children  appreciate  politeness,  kindness  and 
justness,  and  the  rudest  will  hardly  fail  to  obey  a  quiet  request^ 
where  he  would  rebel  against  a  surly  command. 

It  is  impossible  to  create  an  interest  on  the  part  of  others  in 
work  against  which  the  teacher  rebels  and  to  which  she  goes 
unwillingly.  Such  teachers  degenerate  into  drudges,  and  deal 
with  the  minds  committed  to  their  charge  as  the  slatternly  servant 
does  with  the  tasks  she  finds  distasteful  in  the  house  to  which 
she  brings  waste,  disorder,  and  discomfort.  Any  kind  of  work 
can  become  menial  if  we  are  unable  to  recognize  in  it  nothing 
higher  than  a  dull,  wearisome  routine  from  which  we  only  wait 
to  be  liberated  by  some  lucky  chance  of  fortune. 

The  requisites  necessary  in  the  teacher  therefore,  are  cheerful- 
ness, neatness,  and  willingness.  Besides  these  she  should  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  she  proposes  to  teach  and  a  fund 
of  general  information  that  she  should  draw  fVom  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. She  who  is  a  slave  to  her  text-book,  who  knows  little 
beyond,  the  six  common  branches,  even  if  she  is  thoroughly 
versed  in  them,  soon  exhausts  her  resources. 

An  interesting  fact  concerning  a  city  or  country  in  the  geog- 
raphy, a  short  sketch  of  a  foreign  people,  their  dress,  customs 
and  manners,  will  interest  the  most  indifferent  and  remove  from 
the  minds  of  all  the  pupils  the  erroneous  impression  that  maps 
are  mere  irregular  shapes,  crossed  by  black  lines,  variously  col- 
ored, With  hard  names  appended  thereto. 

Sentences  in  grammar  can  be  varied  by  forming  original  ones 
.upon  everyday  topics,  or  from  books  that  are  familiar  to  the 
pnpils. 

Recitations  are  apt  to  become  monotonous  and  tiresome, 
and  the  only  remedy  for  this  is  to  allow  a  portion  of  the  time  for 
a  general  discussion  of  the  lesson ;  a  good  many  original  ideas 
can  be  brought  out,  as  children  usually  think  more  deeply  than 
they  are  credited  with  doing. 

There  are  children  who  have  had  all  their  lives  refined  associ- 
ations, careful  and  intelligent  parents,  and  can  easily  be  con- 
trolled ;  but  there  are  others  who  come  from  hovels  and  alleys 
who  have  known  nothing  but  want  and  wickedness  all  their 
lives,  the  filthy  rags  that  cover  their  bodies  being  emblematic  of 
their  moral  and  mental  condition. 

It  is  in  dealing  with  the  latter  class  then,  that  a  teacher  needs 
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to  summon  to  her  aid  all  the  tact,  patience,  and  wisdom  s 
possesses.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  be  forbearing  with  a  chi 
whose  mind  has  been  degraded  by  bad  teaching,  and  whc 
moral  sensibilities  have  been  blunted  by  life-long  associadonv 
vice.  To  a  pure  and  noble  nature,  untruthfulness,  dishones 
cruelty,  and  baseness  are  naturally  repellent,  and  while  a  tcac! 
may  pity  a  bad  child — she  shrinks  from  a  closer  contact  will 
— an  immortal  soul  is  worth  saving,  a  mind  is  worth  enllghl 
ing,  both  for  its  own  salce  and  for  the  sake  of  the  world  tl 
it  may  ultimately  bless. 

The  children  of  the  ignorant  poor  are  usually  wholly  ui 
-strained  at  home.  It  is  folly  to  expect  such  children  to  subi 
40  regulations  and  rules  without  murmuring  and  be  content  udi 
the  severe  discipline  of  the  public  school  system. 

We  may  endeavor  to  disguise  it,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fii 
fact  that  for  both  pupils  and  teachers  there  exists  in  the  schi 
Toom  only  a  modiiied  form  of  liberty ;  all  wills  must  subserve 
the  highest,  and  it  is  often  the  hardest  duty  of  the  teachei 
make  submission  to  authority  a  pleasant  substitute  for  uat 
<lered  freedom. 

This  requires,  first,  sympathy  and  a  desire  to  help ;  the 
wish  to  please  and  interest;  and  last,  a  determination  to  do  um 
aU  circumstances  what  shall  conduce  to  the  highest  good  of 
whole  school. 

It  is  an  unreasonable  thing  to  expect  as  much  from  the  cl 
who  has  always  been  subject  to  wise  and  iirm  control  as  fr 
the  ungoverned  and  neglected.  And  it  is  a  serious  fault  in 
system  that  our  public  schools  recognize  and  adapt  themsel 
to  but  one  class,  making  no  allowance  for  the  needs  and  net 
sities  of  the  second  and  by  far  the  larger  class.  It  is  besi 
accustom  such  children  to  obedience  gradually.  To  hold  u 
number  of  rules,  with  appertaining  penalties,  either  discount; 
the  child  that  may  in  its  blind  way  be  trying  to  obey,  ordeveli 
in  it  a  spirit  of  rebellion. 

First  exact  submission  to  the  most  important,  insist  upon  qui 
diligence,  and  at  least  outward  respectfulness,  remembering  t 
if  the  child  is  mentally  deiicient  he  is  not  responsible,  and  fr 
him  even  half  a  lesson  is  better  than  nothing.  When  this  I 
been  accomplished  the  discipline  can  be  gradually  increai 
until  he  submits  to  every  requirenient  without  a  n 
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It  is  true  that  a  teacher  who  controls  her  school  by  inspiring 
her  pupils  with  love  and  respect  controls  it  most  absolutely. 
But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  love  and  respect  of  a  child 
may  be  won  by  giving  it  unlimited  liberty.  It  is  a  peculiarity 
of  children's  nature  that  they  esteem  those  whom  they  must  obey^ 
if  their  superiors  are  worthy  of  respect  Laxity  of  discipline 
they  consider  a  proof  of  a  teacher's  weakness  and  inefficiency ;. 
even  the  dullest  will  comprehend  that  order  is  the  source  of  all 
excellence  in  school  work. 
Cheerful  surroundings  have  a  strong  influence  over  children^ 

I       as  they  have  over  older  persons.     Those  who  come  from  pleasant 

i       attractive  homes  find  in  a  dirty,  disorderly,  and  dreary  school* 

!       room  a  disagreeable  contrast. 

I  remember  once  hearing  a  child  who  was  naturally  tidy  and 

I  fastidious  say  that  '<she  hated  school  because  the  black-boards 
were  always  so  dirty."  The  remark  called  up  the  picture  of  an 
expanse  of  dusty  black-board,  smeared  with  chalk,  and  covered 
with  half-erased  problems,  whose  scrawhng  figures  bore  as  much 
resemblance  to  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  as  they  did  to  the  char- 
acters used  in  Arabic  notation ;  erasers  lying  about  in  slovenly 
disorder ;  the  floor  strewn  with  nut-shells,  scraps  of  paper  atid 
apple-cores.  And  the  teacher  who  is  careless  in  regard  to  her 
surroundings  will  be  careless  about  her  teaching.  People  have 
one  method  of  doing  everything  they  undertake,  and  the  proofs 
of  their  efficiency  or  inefficiency  are  seen  in  their  dress,  man* 
ners  and  dwelling-places. 

.  To  the  children  whose  homes  are  wretched  and  squalid,  a 
cheerless  school-room  is  as  unattractive  as  it  is  to  the  more  for* 
tunate.  Such  children  therefore,  even  more  than  more  favored 
ones,  need  bright  and  pleasant  things  about  them.  A  few  flow- 
ers, a  few  pictures,  which  need  not  be  bad  because  they  cost 
little,  are  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Teachers  as  a  class  are  too  poorly  paid  to  afford  much  for  the 
decoration  of  their  school-rooms.  Whenever  it  becomes  neces* 
sary  to  retrench,  that  needless  street  improvements  may  be  made,, 
or  that  the  city  wood  measurer,  gas  inspector,  or  alderman  may 
have  his  pay  increased,  the  teacher's  salary  is  sacrificed.  Add 
to  this  the  fact  that  few  are  paid  by  the  year,  and  that  nine  out 

\  of  ten  have  others  dependent  upon  them,  and  their  meagre  earn* 
ings  will  barely  buy  for  them  food  and  clothing. 
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But  there  are  many  attractive  things  that  require  nothing  bal 
a.  little  work  and  a  little  exercise  of  good  taste.  There  are  somt 
children  who  can  be  interested  and  kept  in  school  by  assignin; 
them  some  little  task  to  perform  every  day — the  charge  of  pea! 
or  pencils.  I  knew  of  one  boy  who  had  been  an  habitual  truint 
who  was  completely  subjected  by  being  given  the  care  of  a  half 
dozen  plants. 

The  work  in  which  the  teacher  is  engaged  calls  for  the  eiei 
<;ise  of  the  highest  faculties  of  mind  and  heart  The  futun 
welfare  of  the  nation  depends  upon  the  use  she  makes  of  he 
opportunities,  for  the  country  now  demands  educated  men  ui 
women  to  fill  her  offices  of  trust. 

The  morning  of  our  national  era  has  passed,  and  as  the  ligb 
deepens  into  noon,  error  and  ignorance  stand  revealed  in  thei 
true  repulsivencss.  The  day  is  coming  when  the  men  and  « 
men  who  shall  make  and  revise  the  laws  must  bring  to  their  ai 
<ultivated  minds,  incorruptible  morals  and  pure  principles.  1 
.  remains  with  the  teacher  to  instil  into  the  minds  under  her  cai 
ideas  that  shall  be  productive  of  good,  and  not  of  evil,  when  th 
time  comes  for  the  children  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  me 
and  women.  Few  who  are  working  with  this  in  view  may  liv 
to  see  the  reward  of  their  labor.  Yet  that  reward  which  sha 
be  the  advancement  of  a  higher  civilization  than  has  yet  bee 
known  is  sure,  and  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  "rise  up  an 
<;all  them  blessed." 


A  FEW  WORDS  OF  ENCOURAGEMENT. 

MARY   LUCAS,    GROVES,    IND. 

IT  is  said  that  a  teacher  should  possess  the  wisdom  of  Solomoi 
the  patience  of  Job,  the  experience  of  (he  oldest  man  th; 
-ever  lived,  a  Newton's  power  of  application,  and  a  Bonaparte 
ability  to  see  and  do  and  hear  everything  at  once.  In  additia 
to  this  he  must  be  as  cultured  as  an  author,  as  witty  as  Shake 
peare,  as  polite  as  Chesterfield,  as  graceful  as  Apollo,  and  i 
good  as  the  best  man  that  ever  lived.  All  for  forty  dollars 
month !     I  do  wonder  what  people  would  find  to  say  again 
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such  a  teacher  as  that     They  would  be  sure  to  find  some  flaw. 
The  most  remarkable  feats  of  inventive  genius  which  it  has  ever 
been  my  privilege  to  witness  have  been  inspired  by  a  desure  to 
oust  a  teacher.     His  power  to  retain  a  situation  often  depends 
far  more  upon  his  qualifications  as  a  peace-maker  than  a  teacher. 
A  petty  neighborhood  quarrel  is  often  the  sole  and  only  cause 
for  the  removal  of  a  teacher  whose  work  is  acknowledged  by 
the  complainants  the^iselves  to  be  good.    In  a  situation  of  this 
kind  one  of  two  things  is  necessary  in  a  teacher.     Either  he 
must,  by  his  superior  wisdom,  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
the  contending  parties,  or  he  must  take  one  side  or  the  other  in 
the  quarrel,  no  matter  how  little  it  is,  and  know  how  to  get  a 
majority  of  his  patrons  on  his  side.     The  first  is  difficult  of  ac- 
•complishment  in  any  case,  and  impossible  if  either  party  is 
afflicted  with  ignorance,  which  is  sometimes  the  case.     Igno- 
rance does  not  always  consist  in  not  knowing  what  is  in  the 
books.     There  is  an  ignorance  of  moral  principle,  which  is  far 
worse.     It  is  too  sadly  true  that  this  kind  is  quite  as  common  a$ 
any  other.     If  a  teacher  should  succeed  in  getting  a  majority 
he  generally  considers  himself  very  fortunate.     Majorities  are 
nice  to  have.    They  put  men  in  office  and  elect  school  teachers. 
Of  course,  in  a  district  where  there  are  just  two  classes,  which 
is  always  the  case,  and  the  wrong  class  in  the  ascendency,  which 
frequently  happens,  the  majority  man  is  sometimes  obliged  to  be 
a  little  ashamed  of  some  of  his  constituents.     But,  then,  they 
aU  do  it — or,  well,  nearly  all.    Getting  a  majority  is  wise.    There 
is  no  question  about  that.     But  it  is  our  business,  or  at  least  we 
claim  it  as  a  part  of  our  business,  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
morality  in  the  communities  where  we  find  ourselves.     To  take 
the  side  of  farmer  Slack  against  Brown  in  their  dog  quarrel,  and 
get  half  of  the  neighborhood  into  a  muddle  about  it,  does  not 
■seem  to  me  very  elevating,     "Anything  to  be  successful,"  some 
one  says.     Well,  and  I  say,  anything  right  to  be  successful  in 
the  right  way.     But  there  is  quality  in  success  as  well  as  in 
everything  else.     Yes,  and  there  is  quality  in  failure  too.     A 
failure  is  infinitely  better  than  a  success  sometimes.     A  great 
man  once  said,   "I  would  rather  be  right  than  be  President" 
This  is  the  principle  which  should  animate  a  teacher.     And  if 
such  a  sentiment  rules  his  own  actions,  he  can  not,  if  he  would, 
avoid  teaching  it  to  his  pupils.     This  is  just  what  we  want — 
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teachers  who  will  call  everything  good  or  bad'[by^it3  propa 
name,  and  hold  it  up  in  its  true  colors  before  his  scholars.  K 
teacher  who  hates  a  lie  himself  will  be  certain  to'make  a  iTiiq 
boy  more  ashamed  and  afraid  to  tell  a  falsehood  than  he  era 
was  before.  One  who  is  himself  earnest  in  the  discharge  of  ]iii 
duties  will  inspire  in  the  greater  number  of  his  pupils  a  d«in 
to  do  well  all  that  they  updertake;  and  one  who  is  ambitious|wil 
soon  have  them  undertaking  lall  that  they  can  do  well.  So,  ii 
order  to  be  successful,  a  teacher  must  be  as  energetic  as  a  poli 
tician,  both  in  school  and  out  of  school  i  in  school,  to  inspin 
his  pupils  to  the  highest  possible  degree  of  effort;  out  of  school 
to  get  majorities. 

But  even  wisdom,  energy,  and  a  first-class  cducation'will  DC 
make  a  teacher.  Something  more  is  necessary.  He"miist  b 
master  of  words  and  possess  the  power  of  illustration  to  sucl 
an  extent  that,  failing  in  reaching  the  apprehension  of  ■  dni 
pupil  in  one  way,  he  can  readily  try  a  different  plan.  The  du 
pupils  give  us  the  hard  part  of  our  teaching.  The  .bright  one 
will  get  along  pretty  well,  even  if  they  are  bentjupon  mischit 
half  their  time;  but  a  dull  scholar  often  needs  to  be  lifted,  lik 
a  feeble  child,  over  some  difficult  point  in  a  lesson.  If  tfa 
teacher  displays  any  degree  of  impatience,  or  seems  inclinedfl 
ridicule  the  pupil's  want  of  capacity,  his  power^to  learn  is  lo: 
in  his  sense  of  pain.  To  lead  successfully  the  youthful  miK 
whether  bright  or  dull,  up  the  hill  of  science,  a  teacher  must  b 
firm,  but  gentle;  and  his  heart  must  be  full  of  a  strong,  gem 
ine  love  of  humanity,  and  a  desire  to  make  it  better.  Grei 
minds  are  thoroughly  unselfish.  Many  of  those* who  were  instn 
mental  in  bringing  humanity  up  from  the  darkness  of  ignorant 
and  superstition  to  the  broad,  pure  light  of  reason  and  revel 
tion,  perished  beneath  the  ruins  upon  which  our  great  men  hai 
climbed  to  their  present  heights.  They  were  teachers  in  tl 
highest  and  best  sense.  And  though  theyjperished  ignomin 
ously,  how  grandly  successful  were  their  lives!  Perhaps  man 
of  thera  died  believing  only  in  their  own  failures.  It  is  on 
privilege  to  be  instructed  by  their  experience,  if  we  are  capabi 
of  receiving  instruction. 

Not  only  the  minds  and  bodies  of  our  pupils  are  committed  t 
our  care,  but  their  moral  nature  too.  The  coming  great  rae 
and  women  are  in  the  hands  of  parent  and  teacher.     Do  w 
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realize  our  trust  ?  We  talk  about  it  and  write  about  it,  but  da 
▼e  think  in  a  rational  way  about  it  when  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
our  work  in  the  school  room  ?  What  will  our  little  world  saj 
about  us  when  we  are  gone  ?  Will  our  lives  be  deemed  failures  by 
our  successors!  These  are  questions  which  are  constantly  pre- 
senting themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  teacher.  The 
answer  will  be  heard  by  the  coming  boys  and  girls,  but  they  will 
be  inscribed  upon  the  page  of  history  by  our  actual  daily,  hourly 
work  in  the  school  room  and  in  the  community.  We  can  not 
be  too  sure,  then,  that  it  is  of  the  best  quality. 

Who  can  compute  the  results  of  one  mistake  ?  A  whole  life 
work  has  been  spoiled  by  a  few  faults  in  the  early  education  of 
the  individual.  Who  can  say  that  a  nation's  hopes  may  not  be 
wrecked  for  a  time  if  he  who  should  become  its  revolutionist  is 
spoiled  in  school  by  false  teaching  ?  We  live  in  an  age  when 
everything  is  thrown  into  Reason's  crucible,  and  all  that  does 
not  stand  fire  is  thrown  away  as  worthless.  To  teachers  is.  allot- 
ted the  task,  largely,  of  teaching  young  people  how  to  talk  up  a 
subject,  analyze  it,  weigh  it,  and  assign  it  to  its  proper  place 
among  other  subjects.  They  must  be  taught  how  to  detect 
error,  and  to  abhor  it  when  it  is  detected.  Of  the  making  of 
books  there  is  no  end,  but  there  is  an  end  to  reading  them ;  and 
the  danger  is  that  in  this  sea  of  literature — good  and  bad — ^use- 
less,  if  not  absolutely  hurtful,  selections  will  be  made. 

To  the  teacher,  in  conjunction  with  the  parent,  falls  the  duty 
of  teaching  young  people  how  to  select  proper  reading  matter. 
In  the  selection  of  a  profession  or  trade,  too,  scarcely  any  one 
can  tell  better  than  a  teacher  in  what  department  in  life  a  cer- 
tain boy  or  girl  will  be  apt  to  be  successful.  Parents  and  teach- 
ers should  always  work  in  harmony  or  there  is  danger  that  they^ 
will  destroy  each  other's  work.  Teachers  should  visit  parents 
and  make  friends  with  them,  and  here  come  in  their  social 
qualities.  They  must  be  able  to  talk  intelligently  upon  the 
topics  of  the  day;  and  they  must  be  equally  able  to  talk  about 
bogs  and  corn,  if  that  subject  should  come  up.  In  fact  a 
teacher  must  be  ready  for  any  emergency.  He  must,  if  he  \% 
successful,  please  everybody — parents,  teachers,  officers,  and 
especially  the  public  benefactors,  who  have  charge  of  every- 
body's reputation  except  their  own. 

No  one  needs  the  general  good-will  so  much  as  the  teacher 
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and  nobody  in  the  world  gets  so  much  of  the  general  ill-wilL 
Try  as  he  will,  somebody  stands  ready  to  take  the  woe  off  by 
saying  unjust  things  about  him.  He  has  this  consolation,  how- 
-ever,  ff  he  is  conscientious,  and  does  all  God  has  given  him 
power  to  do  earnestly  and  faithfully,  his  efforts  will,  in  the  end, 
be  measured  by  a  standard  of  eternal  justice. 

In  the  great  day  when  the  final  reckoning  takes  place,  teach- 
•ers  will  surely  receive  honorary  consideration,  and  be  placed  in 
school  rooms  full  of  little  cherubs  who  always  have  perfect 
lessons  and  never  do  anything  naughty.  No,  no ;  we  will  not 
teach  them.  We  will  all  be  learners,  with  a  teacher  who  will 
aiever  be  tired,  will  never  show  partiality,  but  will  lead  us  all 
*'in  green  pastures  and  beside  still  waters,"  and  will  teach  only 
the  science;of  being  eternally  sinless  and  happy. 


HOW? 


ANNA    C.    BRACKETT. 


THE  answer  which  a  pupil  gives  a  teacher  in  recitation  does 
not  express  method  but  result.  The  answer  nuy  happen  to 
be  correct,  and  yet  the  method  of  arriving  at  it  may  have  been 
•entirely  wrong.  This  is  often  true  in  arithmetic.  In  a  transla- 
tion lesson,  also,  the  pupil  may  make  a  good  appearance,  and 
yet  his  whole  method  of  working  may  have  been  radically 
wrong. 

Well-meaning  but  unreflecting  parents  often  help  their  children 
in  their  translation  lessons  by  putting  together  for  them  the 
iirords,  the  meanings  of  which  the  child  has  looked  out  and 
written  down.  Of  course  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than 
this.  For  what  possible  mental  growth  can  come  to  any  one  ))y 
laboriously  hunting  out  meanings  of  words  from  a  dictionary  ? 
To  acquire  a  vocabulary  of  a  foreign  language,  or  of  our  own, 
is  certainly  necessary  if  we  have  to  use  it,  but  to  acquire  a  lot 
of  synonyms,  each  corresponding  couple  being  distinct  from  any 
relation  to  other  words,  is  an  exercise  of  almost  no  value. 

It  is  a  mere  difference  of  quantity,  not  quality  of  mind,  be- 
tween a  parent  and  a  child  who  does  this.    A  parent  can  easily 
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be  taught  to  say  "hand"  when  we  say  manu^y  and  "see"  when 
we  say  videre. 

If  the  child  can  learn  more  couples  of  words  than  the  parent 
can,  it  simply  follows  that  he  has  more  associative  faculty  than 
the  parent,  but  not  that  he  has  any  more  reasoning  faculty. 
Now  if  in  preparing  a  translation  lesson,  the  pupil  begins,  as 
eight  out  of  ten  do  unless  they  have  been  better  taught,  by  look- 
ing out  the  meanings  of  the  words  in  the  order  in  which  they 
come  in  the  sentence,  and  then  tries  afterwards  to  see  in  what 
possible  way  tbese  words  will  make  sense,  his  translation  lesson 
is  doing  him  no  good. 

And  the  reason  why  so  many  college-educated  men  declare 
that  the  time  they  spent  over  their  Latin  and  Greek  in  college, 
and  in  preparation  for  it,  was  worse  than  wasted,  is,  that  much 
of  that  work  was  done  in  that  way.  . 

The  colleges  are  very  apt  to  complain  of  the  kind  of  work 
done  in  the  lower  grades  of  schools.  But  after  all,  is  it  not  the 
colleges  that  are  responsible?  Do  they  not  set  the  standard  of 
teaching  ?  Do  not  the  other  schools  tune  their  work  up  to  the 
pitch  of  the  colleges? 

Whose  fault  would  it  be,  supposing  that  Harvard  and  Yale 
were  to  set  before  their  students  no  examples  of  really  good 
teaching?  Supposing  that  the  students  in  these  institutions 
were  brought  into  contact  with  learned  men,  as  professors  and 
well-informed  men  or  tutors,  but  that  neither  the  professors  nor 
the  tutors  were  teachers.  And  by  teachers  I  mean  those  who 
concern  themselves  more  with  the  How  of  the  student's  work 
than  with  the  results;  more  with  the  road  by  which  he  has  come 
than  with  the  point  which  he  has  reached.  Supposing,  then, 
that  they  had  no  real  teachers^  what  kind  of  teachers  are  the 
students  to  make  who  go  out  from  these  institutions  and  work 
for  two  or  three  years  as  principals  of  High  or  Grammar  Schools, 
not  because  they  mean  to  make  a  success  as  teachers,  but  be- 
cause they  want  some  money  to  help  them  on  the  road  to  Med- 
icine, Law  or  Theology  ? 

Nothing  is  more  shameful  to  the  schools  of  the  country  than 
the  short  terms  of  teaching  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  work. 
They  take  up  the  work  as  a  means,  not  as  an  end.  They,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  colleges  from  which  they  came,  do 
Bot  teach,  but  '^hear  lessons."    They  hold  the  position  of  Prin- 
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cipals  of  High  or  Grammar  schools.  What  can  be  expected  of 
the  assistants,  down  (o  the  lowest  room  of  the  Primary  school, 
but  a  willingness  to  accept  results  and  a  total  neglect  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  pupil  arrives  at  these  results  ?  Thence 
come  struggles  for  percentages.  Thence  come  exhibitions  witli 
all  their  shame.  Thence  come  want  of  any  thorough  prepara- 
tion of  OUT  boys  and  girls  for  practical  work.  Thence  comet 
the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  public  wiih  results. 

Now,  if  the  public  were  all  as  wise  in  their  dissatisfaction  as 
C.  F.  Adams,  Jr.,  and  would  not  attempt  to  remedy  the  trouble 
themselves,  but,  confessing  their  own  ignorance  of  the  science 
of  education,  would  put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  trained 
experts  in  that  science,  and  not  into  the  hands  of  fresh  collie 
graduates,  they  would  tind  less  fault  in  a  short  time. 

But  we  charge  the  main  failing  in  methods  of  teaching  to  the 
highest  institutions  in  the  land.  The  real  trouble — for  it  ii 
real — came  from  above,  down,  and  not  from  below,  up.  The 
primary  school  teaching  is  defective  because  the  college  teaching 
is  defective,  and  not  the  other  way. 

And  when  our  colleges  will  begin  to  teach  instead  of  tecturint 
or  hearing  recitations^  when  they  will  concern  themselves  moR 
about  the  method  of  the  student's  work  than  about  the  dea( 
results,  then,  and  only  then,  shall  we  have  anything  worthy  o 
the  name  of  real  teaching  in  the  common  schools  of  the  land. 

But  meantime  how  many  teachers  will  inquire  into  the  method 
of  study  of  their  pupils?  How  many  seek  to  do  sonietbinj 
more  in  the  recitation  hour  than  just  to  demand  results  ? 


EXAMINATIONS  IN  ONTARIO. 

S.  H.  WHITE,  PEOKIA,  ILL. 

THE  following  questions  may  be  suggestive  to  the  readers  ( 
the  Journal  beyond  the  average  of  their  kind.  By  way  ( 
explanation  it  should  be  said  that  in  ail  the  public  schools  of  th 
province  the  course  of  study  is  the  same,  and  is  regularly  gradec 
each  class  being  characterized  by  the  reader  it  uses.  Pupils  pv 
from  one  class  to  another  only  by  careful  examination.     At  ce 
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tain  points  in  the  course,  as  at  admission  to  the  high  school,  the 
questions  are  made  out  by  the  department  of  education  and  the 
answers  are  marked  by  it,  so  that  there  is  a  quite  uniform  pro- 
gress in  educational  work  throughout  the  province.  In  the  or- 
dinary examination  the  teacher  in  the  country  school  is  left  quite 
independent  His  work  is  subject  only  to  examination,  and  his 
promotions  to  modifications  by  the  county  inspector  at  his  semi- 
annual visit. 

These  questions  were  used  at  the  recent  Christmas  examina- 
tion of  classes  passing  from  the  second  to  the  third  reader  in  the 
schools  of  Hamilton,  which  justly  have  a  reputation  for  thorough 
work. 

READING. 

Page  160  II,  Reader,  from  ** Quick  as  thought,"  to  "Had 
«ived  his  life."  Value  30  marks — i  to  5  for  natural  tone  of 
voice ;  I  to  5  for  articulation  and  emphasis ;  i  to  5  for  ease  and 
fluency;  from  the  remaining  15  marks  deduct  one  for  each 
omitted,  miscalled  or  inserted  word. 

DICTATION. 

Spell  on  paper  to  dictation  from  II.  Reader,  page  164,  from 
**In  one  of  the  new  settlements"  to  "brought  them  home.** 
Value  22  marks — 2  off  for  each  error  in  spelling. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Write  on  paper  from  page  118,  II.  Reader,  (a)  the  heading  of 
the  lesson,  (b)  the  last  six  lines  on  page  119,  (c)  three  lines  of 
the  10  digits.  Value  20  marks — i  to  5  for  display;  i  to  5  for 
formation  of  figures;  i  to  10  for  formation  of  letters. 

ARITHMETIC. 

I.    Froin  291234762  take  198769487. 
2. .  Multiply  987653  by  8907. 

3.  From  the  product  of  98307  by  639  take  543  multiplied 
by  697. 

4.  Write  Roman  characters  809,  916,  786,  674,  and  237. 

5.  Multiply  the  difference  between  69307  and  74183  by  4 
times  the  sum  of  84  and  93. 
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6.  Add  98307,  87349,  8037,  76039,  83479,  9007,  tD( 
8937963. 

7.  The  subtrahend  is  5346798,  the  difTerence  is  1888164 
find  the  minuend. 

8.  If  a  pint  of  peanuts  cost  40  cents,  how  much  more  ough 
14  pints  to  cost  than  10  pints? 

9.  A  has  90  acres  of  land,  B  80  acres,  C  100  acres,  and  I 
has  40  acres  less  than  the  other  three  men ;  how  many  acre 
basD? 

10.  Find  the  result  when  9S7  is  repeated  9807  times.    , 
Value  roo  marks — 10  each. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

{J'o  be  dulattd  slowly.) 

I,  (a)  Draw  on  slate  the  outline  of  Wentworth  county;  (b 
draw  lines  dividing  it  into  townships  j  (c)  write  in  the  names  ( 
the  townships,  Dundas,  Hamilton,  Burlington  Bay,  Lake  Oi 
tario.  Stony  Creek,  and  Waterdown.     Value  30  marks. 

a.  Name  (oral)  9  cities  in  Ontario  and  tell  what  county  ew 
is  in.     Value  18  marks. 

3.  Name  (oral)  4  rivers  in  Ontario,  and  tell  what  they  Ho 
into.    Value  8  marks. 

4.  What  railroad  runs  from  the  Falls  to  Detroit?  from  Hai 
ilton  to  Toronto  ?  from  Hamilton  to  Barrie  ?    Value  6  marks. 

5.  Spell  (oral)  Huron,  Monck,  Dunnville,  Guelph,  Esse: 
Ottawa,  Bellville,  Lincoln,  Simcoe,  Peel.     Value  6  marks. 

LITERATURE. 

{Open  book,  II.  Reader,  page  176.) 

I.  (Oral)  What  is  meant  by  era/l  (ad  I.)?  Give  anotht 
meaning  for  that  word ;  give  the  meaning  of  crvise  (ad  1.)  j  spe 
another  word  of  that  sound  and  give  its  meaning ;  give  th 
meaning  of  A«.y  (3d  1.);  wiwreif  {4th  1  ) ;  mwAa/ (5th  1.);  atiet 
tion  (7ih  I.).  In  loth  1.  what  is  the  mark  after  man  1  Why  i 
it  there?  What  letter  is  omitted  in  don'ti  Value  33  roaiks- 
3x11. 

a.  (Page  229)  Give  the  meaning  of  trtTm/ZR'^i/ (4th  1);  set  ia> 
(6thline);  restored  (iilh\.);  regarded  {i2lh  I);  wra/a«  (i8lhL) 
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Imttd  (24th  1.);  dripping  (28th  1.);  plight  (26th  1.).     Value  24 
marks — 3x8. 

3.  Why  is  African  spelled  with  a  capital?  What  mark  is^ 
that  after  Mr,^  and  why  is  it  there?  What  is  a  poet^  Where 
and  what  is  London  f  What  is  meant  in  21st  line  by  *^  losing  his 
wiis"  f    Value  13  marks — 3x5.    Total  value  72  marks. 

MUSIC. 

Simple  songs  by  note.    Value  20  marks. 

DRAWING. 

Drawing  to  dictation  horizontal,  vertical,  straight,  broken  and 
other  lines,  making  squares,  circles  and  angles.  Value  20. 
marks. 


A  SCHOOL-BOY  ON  CORNS. 


CORNS  are  of  two  kinds — vegetable  and  animal.     Vegetable 
com  grows  in  rows;  animal  corns  grow  on  toes.     There 
are  several  kinds  of  corns — unicorn,  Capricorn,  corn  dodgers, 
field  corn,  and  the  corn,  which  is  the  com  you  feel  most.     It  is. 
said,  I  believe,  that  gophers  like  corns;  but  persons  having 
corns  do  not  like  to  "go  fur,"  if  they  can  help  it.     Coms  have 
kernels,  and  some  colonels  have  corns.     Vegetable  corn  grows, 
on  ears,  but  animal  corn  grows  on  feet  at  the  other  end  of  the 
body.     Another  kind  of  corn  is  the  acorn ;  these  kind  grow  on 
oaks,  but  there  is  no  hoax  about  the  corn.    The  acorn  is  a  corn 
with  an  indefinite  article  indeed.    Try  it  and  see.    Many  a  man 
who  has  a  corn  wishes  it  was  an  acorn.     Folks  that  have  corns. 
sometimes  send  for  a  doctor,  and  if  the  doctor  himself  is  corned, 
he  probably  won't  do  so  well  as  if  he  isn't.    The  doctor  says, 
coms  are  produced  by  tight  boots  and  shoes,  which  is  probably 
the  reason  why  when  a  man  is  tight  they  say  he  is  corned.    If  a. 
farmer  manages  well,  he  can  get  a  good  deal  of  corn  on  an  acre, 
but  I  know  of  a  farmer  that  has  one  corn  that  makies  the  biggest. 
acre  on  his  farm.    The  bigger  crop  of  vegetable  corn  a  man 
raises  the  better  he  likes  it;  but  the  bigger  crop  of  animal  com 
he  raises  the  better  he   does  not  like  it     Another  kind  of 
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com  is  the  com  dodger.  The  way  it  is  made  is  very  simple, 
and  is  as  follows — that  is  if  you  want  to  know :  You  go  alop( 
the  streets  and  meet  a  man  you  know  has  a  corn,  and  a  Tougl 
character;  then  you  step  on  the  toe  that  has  a  com  on  it,  uc 
see  if  you  don't  have  occasion  to  dodge.  In  that  way  youvil 
And  out  what  a  com  dodger  is. — Hartford  Pest. 


y  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC— IV. 

ELI    r.    BROWN, 

FiLLowiNG  such  exercises  as  have  heen  indicated  in  preTioii 
articles,  it  is  desirable  that  pupils  be  taught  somewhat  ei 
tended  abstract  forms  oi  the  fundamenul  operations,  Th 
agency  to  be  employed  in  this  work  is  repeated  exercises  whic 
■constantly  review  and  practice  the  pupils  in  what  they  hai 
already  learned,  and  which  gradually  lead  them  into  greati 
results.  The  test  of  excellent  work  will  be  found  in  the  read 
oess  and  intelligence  with  which  the  children  perform  their  exe 
cises  and  in  the  surcness  rather  than  in  the  rapidity  of  their  ai 
vancement.  Symmetrical  progress  in  all  of  the  fundament 
operations  and  their  mastery  as  related  exercises  is  preferable  I 
any  other  plan.  Early  in  the  work  an  intelligent  discussion  i 
the  constant  decimal  scale  becomes  necessary.  Bundles  of  twij 
or  straws,  or  lines  on  blackboard  may  be  employed  at  first 
need  be  to  illustrate  the  relations  of  units,  tens,  and  hundred 
Discussions  of  the  scale  need  not  extend  beyond  thousands  t 
most 

By  the  mastery  of  the  decimal  scale  the  one  great  difficulty  i 
subtraction  is  removed.  It  is  required  to  take  344  from  45; 
The  ordinary  arrangement  is  made : 

43  S 
244 

The  pupil  knows  that  four  units  from  five  units  leave  one  unit 
which  he  writes  in  proper  place.  Id  taking  four  tens  from  thre 
tens  it  is  necessary  to  modify  the  arrangement.  This  should  b 
done  in  such  way  as  is  most  easily  comprehended  by  the  papil 
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If  by  his  mastery  of  the  decimal  scale  he  has  learned  that  one 
hundred  is  the  same  as  ten  tens,  he  may  be  taught  in  a  single 
lesson  to  remove  one  hundred  from  the  four  hundred,  and  to  use 
it  in  increasing  the  three  tens  to  thirteen  tens.  The  pupil  now 
takes  four  tens  from  thirteen  tens  and  obtains  nine  tens,  which 
he  writes  in  proper  place.  He  now  takes  two  hundreds  from 
three  hundreds  and  obtains  one  hundred,  which  he  also  writes  in 
the  proper  place.  The  process  is  an  intelligent  one,  and  the  proof, 
which  he  has  previously  learned,  made  by  adding  the  difference 
to  the  suhtrahend  to  produce  a  sum  equal  to  the  minuend  is  to 
him  a  sufficient  evidence  of  correctness.  Pupils  should  be  taught 
to  perform  subtraction  by  this  method.  To  teach  two  methods 
is  a  loss  of  time,  and  may  be  a  source  of  confusion. 
In  primary  arithmetic  little  need  be  said  about  the  principles 

I  of  the  subject.  Pupils  need  to  work  always  intelligently,,  yet  it 
is  better  to  have  them  learn  operations  and  processes  as  matters 
of  fact  and  practice  them  correctly,  than  that  they  engage  in 
discussions  of  principles  for  which  they  are  not  mentally  pre- 
pared. Principles  and  explanations  may  here  be  subordinate  to 
practice. 

\  Extended  multiplication  presents  no  great  difficulties  to  pupils 
who  can  multiply  any  single  figure  by  any  single  figure.  The 
mistakes  are  usually  m  the  simple  multiplication,  or  the  **  carry- 
ing" of  the  number  from  the  previous  multiplication,  or  in  adding 
the  partial  products.  These  are  all  errors  that  are  very  simple 
in  themselves.  They  may  be  avoided  by  much  practice  and 
close  attention  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

If  division  has  been  associated  with  multiplication  as  a  reverse 
operation  little  difficulty  will  arise.  If  two  numbers  are  multi- 
plied together  and  their  product  used  as  a  dividend,  while  one 
of  the  numbers  is  used  for  the  divisor  the  operations  of  long 
division  may  be  explained  with  ease.     In  explaining  principles 

[the  illustrations  employed  should  be  as  simple  as  the  merits  of 
the  case  will  permit. 

The  thorough  teaching  of  the  decimal  scale  will  remove  many 
of  the  difficulties  usually  encountered  in  simple  numbers.  It  will 
also  enable  pupils  to  work  in  fractional  decimal  quantities  with 
equal  ease,  and  will  enable  the  teacher  to  introduce  practical 
problems  in  dollars  and  cents. 

18 


I 
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While  much  attention  is  to  be  directed  to  abstract  operations, 
the  solution  and  analysis  of  simple  problems  is  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. It  would  perhaps  be  a  fair  division  of  work  if  one-half 
the  force  of  the  pupils  be  put  upon  the  mastery  of  the  abstract 
operations,  one-fourth  upon  problems,  and  one-fourth  upon 
analysis  and  principles.  Unless  the  teacher  has  a  well  graded 
school,  sufficient  blackboard  room  and  ample  time,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  use  a  primary  book  with  the  class  as  a  convenience 
in  assigning  desirable  lessons.  The  teacher  should  in  no  case 
rely  wholly  upon  a  book  of  this  kind,  but  should  give  a  large 
share  of  the  work  as  extemporaneous  .exercises,  together  with 
some  examples  from  the  blackboard.  In  using  a  text-book  in 
primary  arithmetic,  select  carefully  the  lessons  assigned,  require 
their  unconditional  preparation,  and  dispose  of  their  recitations 
promptly,  so  ^«t  time  may  be  giveij  to  drills  and  extemporane- 
ous exercises. 

Generally  the  preparation  of  lessons  in  arithmetic  should  be 
made  upon  slates.  The  slate  work  should  be  arranged  neatiy 
and  intelligently.  The  teacher  in  taking  a  slate  from  a  pupil 
should  be  able  to  understand  from  the  slate  what  the  pupil  had 
done.  Recitations  from  the  slates  are  profitable.  Skillful  arrange- 
ment of  slate  work  should  be  highly  commended. 

Pupils  who  understand  simple  multiplication  and  division  may 
be  taught  to  use  aliquot  parts  to  advantage.  They  can  easily 
understand  halves,  thirds,  fourths,  etc.  They  may  employ  these 
expressions  in  simple  analysis,  and  may  perform  simple  solutions 
involving  them. 

Primary  classes  should  learn  a  few  of  the  varying  scales  occur- 
ring  in  those  tables  of  denominate  numbers  in  most  common  use. 
Dry  measure,  liquid  measure,  the  lowest  denominations  of  linear 
measure,  and  avoirdupois  weight  should  be  illustrated  so  that 
the  children  may  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  units  and  of 
their  relations  to  each  other.  Simple  problems  involving  the 
denomination  are  interesting  and  profitable. 


Energy  will  do  anything  that  can  be  done  in  the  world;  and 
no  talent,  no  circumstances,  no  opportunities,  will  make  a  two- 
legged  animal  a  man  without  it. 
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WHY  THE  SUN  IS  SAID  TO  BE  FAST  OR  SLOW. 


W.    J.    BOWEN 


IN  THE  first  place  it  must  be  understood  that  the  earth  makes 
one  complete  rotation  in  exactly  twenty-four  hours,  solar 
time,  and  that  the  movement  is  regular  throughout  every  part  of 
the  rotation.  By  twenty-four  hours  is  here  meant  the  average 
period  of  time  which  elapses  between  two  consecutive  conjunc- 
tions of  the  sun  with  any  given  meridian ;  and  that  the  earth 
rotates  in  exactly  equal  times,  and  with  perfect  regularity  through- 
out every  part  of  each  rotation,  are  facts  long  since  established 
by  astronomers.  It  may  make  \t  appear  somewhat  clearer  to 
those  who  have  not  studied  astronomy  to  add  one  or  two  other 
facts. 

The  sidereal  day  is  the  time  elapsing  between  any  two  con- 
•secutive  conjunctions  of  the  same  star  with  any  given  meridian, 
and  this  period  of  time  has  never  varied  during  the  lapse  of  ages. 
This  proves  two  things — that  the  earth  rotates  in  exact  times,  and 
that  to  a  star  the  earth  presents  but  a  single  movement,  namely, 
the  rotary.  But  to  the  sun,  the  earth  has  two  distinct  movements, 
the  forward  motion  in  its  orbit,  (which  does  not  exist  in  the  case 
<A  the  star,  since  at  that  distance  the  orbit  of  the  earth  becomes 
a  mere  point),  and  its  rotary  motion.  With  reference  to  a  star, 
therefore,  the  earth  occupies  a  mere  point  in  space,  its  only  mo- 
tion, the  turning  upon  its  axis  in  regular  intervals  of  time. 
Moreover,  the  sidereal  day  is  found  to  be  just  three  minutes, 
fifty-five  and  nine-tenths  seconds  less  than  the  average  solar  day 
or  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  day  of  twenty-four  hours. 

We  will  first  show  the  cause  of  this  difference.  Draw  a  circle 
three  or  four  feet  in  diameter  upon  the  blackboard,  and  on  the 
•circumference  of  this  large  circle,  at  the  left,  draw  a  small  one 
as  many  inches  in  diameter.  Let  the  large  circle  represent  the 
earth's  orbit  and  the  small  one  the  earth  itself.  Let  the  sun  be 
located  in  the  centre  of  the  large  circle.  On  the  small  circle  take 
the  point  A,  nearest  the  sun.  Now  consider  the  earth  as  sta- 
tionary in  its  orbit  and  turn  it  once  upon  its  axis :  whqn  the  point 
A  again  falls  on  the  side  nearest  the  sun,  the  earth  will  have 
made  just  one  rotation.     This  gives  the  sidereal  day.     Now  as 
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the  earth  is  located  directly  on  the  left  of  the  sun,  the  point  A 

on  its  eastern  side,  and  the  sun  is  in  conjunction  with  it,    Nn 

let  another  circle  representing  the  earth  be  drawn  farther  up< 

the  orbit,  at  the  supposable  point  at  which  the  point  A,  afteroi 

revolution,  would  again  be  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  earth. 

may  now  be  observed  that  the  sun  and  the  point  A  are  not 

conjunction,  but  the  point  A  must  move  forward  to  A'  iu  oid 

to  bring  it  in  conjunction  with  the  sun  again,  thus  showing  tli 

the  earth  must  always  make  something  more  than  one  rotatii 

between  two  consecutive  conjunctions  of  the  sun  with  the  m 

dian  A.     Now  the  orbit  of  the  earth  is  not  a  perfect  circle,  ti 

an  ellipse,  with  the  sun  in  one  of  the  foci,  or  nearer  to  one  ei 

than  the  other,  and  when  the  earth  is  at  the  point  in  its  orl 

nearest  the  sun,  or  in  perihelion,  it  travels  much  faster  than  wh 

at  the  opposite  point,  or  aphelion,  thus  causing  constant  thou 

irregular  variations  in  the  successive  conjunctions  of  the  sun  w 

the  meridian  A.     It  is  the  earth,  therefore,  which  is  fast  or  sti 

instead  of  the  sun,  but  viee  versa  is  used  in  the  same  sense  pr( 

ably,  that  is  intended  when  it  is  said  the  sun  sets  or  rises. 

has  been  stated  the  average  solar  day  is  twenty-four  hours  loi 

but  there  are  only  four  days  in  the  year  which  are  not  a.  few  ni 

utes  longer  or  shorter  than  this.     Those  days  are  about  the  fi 

of  September,  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  the  sixteenth 

April,  and  the  sixteenth  of  June.     Solar  time  is  fast  between  t 

first  of  September  and  twenty-fifth  of  December  and  the  sixteei 

of  April  and  sixteenth  of  June,  and  slow  at  other  times.     T 

greatest  difTerence  between  true  and  solar  time  is  about  the  B 

of  November,  when  the  sun  is  about  sixteen  minutes  fast.    Dr 

mother  figure  on  the  blackboa 

to  represent  the  elliptical  form 

the  earth's  orbit,  with  the  sun 

one  focus.      At  perihelion  dr 

two  small  circles  C  distance  ap 

to  represent  the  earth  as  befoi 

Take  the  point  A  in  the  liret 

conjunction  with  the  sun  a 

draw  a  line  through  the  ceni 

of  the  earth,  the  point,  and  t 

centre  of  the  sun ;  also,  dra« 

line  parallel  to  this  through  >t 
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centre  of  the  other  small  circle.  The  point  A  will  be  within 
the  circumference  of  the  large  circle  but  not  in  conjunction  with 
the  sun,  although  the  earth,  supposably,  has  made  one  complete 
rotation.  Draw  another  line  through  the  centres  of  the  latter 
small  circle  and  the  sun  and  call  the  point  where  it  cuts  the  cir- 
cumference A',  which  is  how  in  conjunction  with  the  sun ;  the 
•distance  A  A'  shows  how  much  more  than  one  rotation  the  earth 
has  made.  Now  at  aphelion  draw  the  same  circles  C  distance 
apart,  which,  since  the  earth  is  now  moving  less  rapidly  in  its 
•orbit,  will  be  somewhat  less  than  C.  Again  draw  the  lines  rep- 
resenting the  positions  of  A  and  A',  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
-distance  between  those  points  is  much  less  than  before.  Hence 
it  is  also  seen  that  the  times  between  successive  conjunctions  of 
the  sun  with  any  given  meridian  are  constantly  varying,  being 
either  more  or  less  than  the  average^  or  twenty-four-hour  day, 
except  the  four  days  above  mentioned. 
Fair  VIEW  Academy. 


POLITICS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


CLARA   CLAYTON. 


WOULD  a  criticism  not  hold  good  against  the  most  of  our 
schools,  that  there  is  not  attention  given  to  instruction  in 
%be  science  of  government?  It  is  necessary  to  take  up  the  prin- 
-ciples  of  government  only  so  far  as  they  form  the  foundation  for 
the  decisions  of  justice  in  our  country.  But  in  all  the  schools 
some  time  can  be  taken  for  inculcating  in  the  minds  of  children 
the  frame-work  of  ideas  on  which  rests  the  governmental  struc- 
ture, and  hence  on  which  rests  their  own  future. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  republicanism,  or  democracy  (which 
are  one)  is  that  a  knowledge  of  leading  points  should  be  pos- 
sessed by  all ;  so  that  all  may  have  the  same  basis  on  which  to 
work,  in  the  aid  that  the  government  requires  of  all.  Otherwise 
it  would  be  as  a  scientist  classifying  objects  according  to  no  de- 
finite plan,  taking  one  basis  one  day  and  a  totally  different  one 
the  next. 
It  can  not  be  dehied  that  there  is  a  regular  science  of  justice. 
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as  truly  a  science  as  any  subject  classed  as  such.  It  is  a  whole 
composed  of  parts  which  exist  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  each 
other.  These  parts  are  necessary  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole. 
This  science  applied  to  countries  is  govcmmenU 

In  a  country  whose  stability  depends  solely  on  the  citizens, 
and  whose  future  stability  will  depend  solely  on  the  citizens  (noT 
the  occupants  of  our  school  rooms),  can  we  afford  to  let  the  years 
pass  without  laying  the  ground-work  of  this  science  of  justice ^ 
Even  the  most  crowded  programme  of  the  district  work  can  spare 
some  minutes  every  day.  By  teaching  morality  and  justice  in 
the  school  room,  on  play  grounds,  at  home,  in  public  places, 
this  idea  is  promoted.  Why  not  go  farther  and  make  it  include 
the  general  principles  of  conduct  toward  everything  and  their 
special  application  to  the  theory  of  Republicanism  ?  Merely  the 
outlines,  of  course,  could  be  mastered.  Let  the  reasons  be  fully 
explained ;  reasons  given  by  the  pupils,  if  possible,  or  fixed  firmly 
in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  when  told  by  the  teacher.  The  majority 
of  men,  unless  taught  it  in  childhood,  will  not  think  they  have 
the  time  for  sifting  the  subject  in  manhood,  and  will  vote  blindly. 

I  tell  you,  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  leading  thoughts  of 
our  system  of  government  be  taught  by  us  if  we  would  fulfill 
our  duty  to  the  country,  whose  safety  lies  alone  in  the  good 
judgment  of  the  people.  Ignorance  in  regard  to  the  form  of 
control  is  not  safe  even  in  a  monarchy  \  then  surely  not  in  a  de- 
mocracy. I  know,  from  experience,  that  a  great  many  necessary 
things  must  be  learned  by  oral  mstruction,  and  it  can  serve  also 
the  purpose  of  recreation  to  the  pupils.  But  I  do  think  it  is  in^ 
every  sense  economic  to  take  enough  time,  even  at  the  expense 
of  other  subjects,  to  teach  the  principles  of  our  government,  and 
be  sure  that  they  are  thoroughly  understood. 

So,  I  say,  crowd  it  into  the  programme  somehow,  even  if  you 
take  five  minutes  after  regular  hours  each  day. 

It  is  as  necessary  for  the  girls  to  learn  this  as  the  boys.  Wo- 
man's passive  influence  in  the  homes  is  great  in  all  such  matters. 


Blessed  is  the  man  who  knows  how  to  caper  and  enjoy  non- 
sense ;  woe  to  the  man  that  parted  early  with  his  boyhood,  and 
blessed  be  the  man  that  carries  his  boyhood  down  latest  in  life. 
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COMMENTARY  ON  THE  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  INDIANA. 


9^ 


THE    LAW.* 


An  Act  in  relation  to  settlements  made  by  boards  of  county  commissioners- 
with  county,  township  and  school  officers.     [Approved  March  31,  1879.] 

Section  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  IndianUy 
That  no  settlements  made  by  the  boards  of  commissioners  of  the  several  coun- 
ties of  this  State,  with  any  county,  township,  or  school  officer,  shall  be  conclu- 
sive and  binding  on  the  State  or  county,  where  any  such  officer  has  failed,  iiv 
any  manner,  to  account  for  any  and  all  moneys  which  he  may  have  collected 
or  received  by  virtue  of  his  office,  or  has  failed  or  omitted  to  perform  any  (Jwty 
required  of  him  by  law ;  and  every  such  officer  and  his  sureties  shall  be  held 
liable  therefor,  the  same  as  if  no  such  settlement  had  been  made:  Provided^ 
also^  That  when  it  shall  be  made  to  appear,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board  of 
commissioners  of  any  county  of  this  State,  that  by  reason  of  any  erroneous 
charges  on  the  tax  duplicate,  or  through  inadvertence,  mistake,  or  any  other 
cause,  any  one  of  the  above  named  officers  has  paid  over  to  such  county,  or 
reported  settled,  or  accounted  for,  more  money  to  such  commissioners  than 
was  justly  or  equitably  due,  or  owmg  from  such  officer,  then  and  in  such  case» 
such  board  is  hereby  authorized  to  order  the  repayment  out  of  the  proper 
funds  in  their  proper  proportion,  so  overpaid  by  such  officer,  and  credit  to  be 
given  by  the  auditor  therefor;  and  in  case  such  money  has  not  been  then  paid,, 
by  sttch  officer,  such  board  is  hereby  authorized  to  remit  and  release  so  much 
of  the  same,  in  whatever  form  of  indebtedness  it  may  exist,  as  in  their  judg- 
ment  is  unjust,  inequitable  and  wrong  on  account  of  having  grown  out  of  such 
mistake,  inadvertence  or  overcharge,  not,  however,  releasing  such  officer  or 
his  sureties  from  the  payment  of  any  money  ever  in  fact  received  by  him  as 
such  officer,  and  remaining  unaccounted  for,  whether  received  by  way  of  cer- 
tificate of  deposit,  check,  note,  draft,  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness :  Pro^ 
•vided^  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  authorize  such  board 
to  refund  or  release  to  such  officer  any  moneys  paid  over  or  held  by  him,  which 
he  was  not  by  law  authorized  to  collect. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section  shall  extend  to  all 
persons  who  have  been,  as  well  as  those  who  now  are,  and  shall  hereafter  be^ 
county,  township,  or  school  officers :  Provided^  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall 
be  so  construed  as  to  conflict  with  any  statute  of  limitation  now  in  force  in  this- 
State. 

COMMENTS. 

I.  An  Omitted  Act, — The  following  described  act  is  omitted : 

An  act  approved  March  ist,  1877,  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
first  section  of  an  act  entitled  '  an  act  to  amend  the  twenty-second 
section  of  an  act  entitled  '  an  act  for  the  incorporation  of  towns,  de* 
fining  their  powers,  providing  for  the  election  of  the  officers'  thereof,. 
%nd  declaring  their  duties,  approved  June  iith,  1852,*  approved 
March  2d,  1855." 

^Mott  of  the  I^w  commented  upon  in  thit  number  will  be  found  in  the  April  Journal. 
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This  act  confers  upon  the  civil  trustees  of  incorporated  towns  th 
right  to  build  school  houses  and  provide  fuel,  etc.,  therefor,  and  ti 
levy  a  tax  of  30  cents  on  each  100  dollars  of  taxable  property  there 
for.  This  makes  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  in  the.  management  0 
school  afTairs,  but  as  there  is  no  repealing  clause  it  in  no  way  abridge 
the  rights  of  the  school  trustees  of  incorporated  towns,  and  henci 
need  not  be  respected  by  them.  The  subject  is  more  fully  discusw 
in  the  chapter  on  the  levying  of  school  taxes. 

2.  Title  to  School  Moneys, — The  following  in  regard  to  the  title  i 
school  money  in  the  hands  of  school  trustees  is  from  a  decision  0 
the  Supreme  Court,  viz  : 

"A  township  trustee  is  rec^uired  to  take  an  official  oatb,  'and  etc 
<;ute  a  bond  conditioned  as  in  ordinary  official  bonds,  with  at  leas 
two  freehold  sureties,  in  a  penally  of  nat  less  than  double  the  amoiiii 
of  money  which  may  come  into  his  hands  at  any  time  during  hi 
term  by  viitue  of  his  office,'  and  his  duties  are,  among  other  th]ng< 
second,  'to  receive  all  moneys  belonging  to  the  township,  and  pi; 
the  same  out  according  to  law,  as  right  and  justice  shall  require 
and  fifth,  '10  see  to  a  proper  application  of  all  moneys  belongini 
to  the  township  for  road,  schoal,  or  other  purposes,  and  perform  il 
the  duties  heretofore  required  of  the  township  trustees,  clerk,  aoi 
treasurer,  under  the  supervisors  and  school  acts.'  i  G.  &  H.  63J 
sees.  J  and  6. 

It  would  seem,  under  these  provisions,  tiiat  a  township  truste< 
like  a  county  treasurer,  is  liable  on  his  bond  for  all  money  tha 
comes  to  his  hands  by  virtue  of  his  office,  whatever  may  become  ( 
tlie  money.  Halberl  v.  The  State,  22  Ind.  125.  He  is  not  a  met 
bailee  of  the  money,  and  therefore  held  to  only  reasonable  can 
He  is  liable  to  account  for  and  pay  over  whatever  amount  comes  I 
his  hands  by  virtue  of  his  office,  whether  the  same  has  been  stolei 
or  burned,  without  his  fault,  or  loaned  out  to  a  litigious  hormwe 
from  whom  he  is  unable  to  collect 

Under  these  circumstances,  as  the  trustee  is  not  a  mere  bailee,  i 
would  seem  that  the  legal  technical  title  to  the  money  in  his  hand 
is  in  himself.  Suppose  a  township  trustee  should  die  with  money 
received  by  him,  as  such,  in  his  hands;  can  it  be  claimed  ihai  tb 
money,  even  if  the  specific  bills  or  coin  received  by  him  officiall 
could  be  identified,  would  go  to  his  successor  and  not  to  his  admin 
istralor  i*  We  think  it  quite  clear,  in  the  case  supposed,  that  th 
money  would  go  to  the  administrator,  because  simply  the  title  wa 
in  the  trustee. 

This  view  is  fully  sustained  by  authority.  In  the  case  of  Inhabi 
tants  of  Colerain  v.  Bell.  9  Met.  499,  it  was  held  thai  ' '  the  speciti 
money  received  by  a  collector,  in  the  collection  of  taxes,  is  hi 
money,  and  not  that  of  the  town."     36  Ind.  347,  348. 

3.  Uabilily  of  Trustee  for  School  Moneys. ~-~\n  the  case  o 
Inglis  V.  The  State.  51  Ind.  219.  the  Supreme  Court  held  tha 
if  a  trustee  deposited  money  in  a  bank,  even  though  done  by  thi 
advice  of  a  superior  school  officer,  and  the  bank  subsequendy  be 
came  insolvent,  the  trustee  could  not  be  discharged  from  liability  w 
his  bond  for  the  money.    An  extract  from  the  opinion  is  here  given 

"The  trustee  was  liable  for  the  money  to  the  township,  althougl 
he  may  have  made  the  deposit  in  good  faith,  acting  with  ordinal) 
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pradence,  and  although  he  may  have  lost  the  money  by  the  insol- 
▼ency  of  the  bank,  without  any  negligence  or  want  of  care  on  his 
part.  He  was  not  a  mere  bailee  of  the  money;  but  he  became 
bound  by  his  bond  to  the  township  for  it,  whatever  casualty  might 
have  happened  to  him  whereby  he  lost  it. 

It  may  be  observed  that  neither  the  advice  nor  direction  of  either 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  school  examiner,  or 
the  board  of  commissioners  of  the  county,  as  td  the  deposit  of  the 
money,  could  discharge  Inglis  from  his  liability  to  the  township  for 
it.  The  trustee  had  the  custody  and  control  of  the  money,  and  it 
was  for  him,  and  him  alone,  to  determine  where  and  in  what  man- 
ner it  should  be  kept." 

4.  Same  Subject. — In  a  similar  case  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois 
makes  some  additional  points  as  follows : 

"The  treasurer  of  the  school  trustees  of  a  certain  town  made  it 
convenient  to  be  absent  at  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  his  teim  of 
office,  so  that  the  new  trustees  were  unable  to  obtain  the  books  and 
moneys  of  the  old  board  until  his  return.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois  has  very  decidedly  disposed  of  two  cases  of  a  similar  nature  : 

'The  money  in  the  hands  of  a  school  commissioner  on  his  retire- 
ment from  office,  is  the  property  of  the  county,  and  it  is  his  duty  to 
deliver  it  over,  specifically  or  in  funds  of  equiVatent  value,  to  his 
successor  in  office. 

'A  fiscal  agent,  whether  of  a  government,  corporation,  or  an  indi- 
vidual, is  held  to  the  strictest  accountability,  and  never  permitted,  at 
the  expense  of  his  principal,  to  speculate  with  the  funds  of  the  latter 
in  his  hands. 

'If  the  money  was  of  par  value  when  received  by  them,  and, 
being  retained  by  them  after  their  official  authority  over  it  ceases, 
subsequently  depreciates,  the  loss  falls  on  them.'  Hamilton  et  al  v. 
Cook  County,  4  Ceam  (111.)  519. 

'Township  treasurers,  under  our  statutes,  are  made  insurers  of  the 
funds  coming  to  their  possession,  and  nothing  can  relieve  them  from 
their  obligation  to  safely  keep  and  pay  over  such  funds  but  the  act 
of  God  or  the  public  enemy.*    Thompson  v.  Trustees,  30  111.  99." 

5,  School  Revenues  must  not  be  diverted  to  other  purposes. — The 
Supreme  Court  renders  a  decision  on  this  subject^in  the  case  of  John 
R.  Robinson  et  al.  v.  The  State,  60  Ind.  27. 

The  court  said:  "In  this  case  the  point  of  interest  is  that  a  trus- 
tee drew  money  from  the  special  school  revenue  to  pay  the  interest 
on  money  borrowed  at  diiTerent  times  for  the  use  of  other  funds  in 
several  ways." 

The  cause  was  tried  by  the  court  and  there  was  a  finding  for  the 
plaintiff,  assessing  the  damages  at  $12,2,7^.1^,  of  which  sum  $1,024.98 
was  found  to  be  interest  wrongfully  paid  out  by  said  Robinson, 
$3,930.10  was  found  to  be  due  to  the  special  school  revenue,  $1,938.21 
was  found  to  be  due  to  the  civil  township  fund,  and  $5,48570  w^ 
found  to  be  due  the  tuition  fund. 

The  case  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  paragraph 
of  the  decision  there  on  the  point  in  question  is  as  follows : 

"  The  complaint  goes  on  the  theory  that  it  was  a  misapplication  of 
he  money  belonging  to  a  particular  fund  to  pay  it  out  on  claims 
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against  another  fund,  notwithstanding  the  different  funds  were  ift 
the  hands  of,  and  under  the  control  of,  the  same  trustee.'* 

That  theory  is  earnestly  combatted  by  the  appellants  as  being 
impracticable  and  unreasonable,  and  too  strict  a  construction  of  the 
law  regulating  the  duties  of  township  trustees. 

The  separate  and  distinct  character  of  the  funds  belonging  to  each 
of  the  township  corporations  has  been  fully  recognized  by  a  series  of 
decisions  in  this  court.     56  Ind.  157;  55  Ind.  7. 

The  same  separate  and  distinct  character  seems  to  us  to  attach  to 
each  of  the  several  funds  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  township  trus- 
tee, and  the  law  evidently  contemplates  that  the  trustee  shall  open  a 
separate  account  with  each  fund  in  his  hands,  and  shall  only  pay 
out  money  belonging  to  a  particular  fund  on  claims  or  charges 
against  that  fund.  R.  S.  1876,  Vol.  I,  p.  782,  sec.  8;  also  p.  901, 
sec.  ID,  etc. 

It  follows  that  if  a  township  trustee  pays  out  money  belonging  to 
one  fund  in  his  hands,  on  claims  or  charges  against  another  fund,  he 
is  guilty  of  conversion  of  the  money  thus  paid  out,  and  of  a  breach 
of  his  of^cial  bond.  This  conversion  may  prove  to  be  an  absolute 
defalcation  or  only  a  technical  breach  of  the  trustee's  bond,  depend- 
ent upon  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  trustee  in  relation  to  the 
reimbursement  of  the  fund  thus  directed. 

Applying  the  rules 'thus  laid  down  to  the  several  paragraphs  of  the 
complaint  before  us,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  each  one  of  them 
alleged  facts  enough  to  show  a  breach  of  the  condition  of  the  bond 
sued  on,  and  that  they  were  severally  sufficient  on  demurrer."  60 
Ind.  26 

6.  Interest  on  School  Moneys, — Question — The  county  commis- 
sioners of  a  certain  county  asked  the  trustees  to  leave  their  tuition 
fund  in  the  treasury  for  the  use  of  the  county.  They  agreed  to  pay 
interest  on  the  said  fund  until  the  trustees  needed  it.  When  they 
settled  with  the  trustees  in  October,  they  paid  them  the  accrued  in- 
terest according  to  agreement.     To  whom  does  the  interest  belong? 

Reply — In  the  case  of  Rock  v.  Stinger,  36  Ind.,  pp.  347-8,  and  in 
some  later  decisions  quoted  in  preceding  paragraphs,  it  is  held  that 
the  school  trustee  is  not  the  mere  bailee  of  school  moneys  in  his^ 
hands,  aad  that  the  title  to  such  moneys  is  in  trustee  himself. 

It  is  inferred  from  this  that  a  trustee  may  loan  the  school  revenues 
in  his  hands,  and  that  the  interest  accruing  from  such  loans  may  be 
disposed  of  by  the  trustee  at  his  pleasure. 

But  in  the  case  supposed  above,  the  money  had  not  already  been 
received  by  the  school  trustee;  hence  the  title  did  not  rest  in  him. 
The  money  was  retained  in  the  county  treasury,  and  the  county  was 
responsible  for  its  safety. 

This  point  is  clearly  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Jeremiah  Hadley  v.  The  City  of  Richmond,  66  Ind.  271.  In  this 
case  Hadley  received  $1,976.23  as  interest  on  orders  against  the 
oiunty  treasury  in  favor  of  the  school  revenue.  The  lower  court 
rendered  judgment  against  Hadley  for  this  amount,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  sustained  the  judgment. 

7.  Can  the  State's  Revenue  be  Anticipated? — The  State's  revenue 
can  not  be  expended  in  advance  of  its  apportionment.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  the  State's  revenue  for  tuition  can  not  be  used  to  pa]r 
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For  the  services  of  any  teacher  rendered  prior  lo  ils  apportion  menu 
[i  can  be  used  to  pay  for  service  rendered  subsequent  to  its  appor- 

Same  —  School  Revenue  for  Tuition.  —  The  only  portion  of  the 
icbool  fund  which  the  school  trustees  may  not  expend  in  anticipa- 
ion,  is  the  school  revenues  for  tuition  belonging  to  the  State,  and  by 
t  apportioned.     Ind.  R.  Vol.  XXX,  pp.  178,  180. 

The  question  arises  whether  the  Slate's  revenue  for  tuition  which  is 
ipportioned  in  Juncof  each  year  can  beexpended  for  services  rendered 
ifter  its  apportionment,  but  prior  lo  July  1st  following.  It  is  certain 
hat  by  the  express  terms  of  section  8  such  revenue  can  not  be  ex- 
xnded  for  services  rendered  in  advance  of  its  apportionment  by  the 
rounty  auditor.  This  apportionment  is  not  usually  made  before 
line.  We  think  that  it  is  equally  clear  that  such  revenue  can  not 
)e  expended  for  services  rendered  prior  to  July  isl.  The  law,  sec. 
:6,  provides  that  the  State's  revenue  for  tuition  shall  be  expended 
vithin  the  year  for  which  it  is  apportioned.and  that  such  year  shall  begin 
uly  1st,  but  it  does  not  expressly  state  whether  the  June  apportion- 
nent  of  any  year  should  be  spent  in  the  school  year  ending  on  the 
uhsequent  30th  of  June,  or  in  the  school  year  beginning  on  the  sub- 
equenl  July  1st.  It  must  be  all  spent  in  one  of  the  other  of  these 
chool  years,  and  not  as  part  of  it  in  each.  Now  the  June  apportion- 
aent  is  very  much  the  larger  part  of  the  a  c  portion  me  nt  for  the  year, 
ad  it  is  received  by  the  trustees  so  late  Ihat  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
ipend  it  properly  in  the  year  which  ends  the  following  June  30th. 
Ve  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Legis- 
Mure  that  the  State's  revenue  received  at  the  June  apportionment 
hould  be  expended  for  services  rendered  within  the  year  commen- 
ing  the  following  July  1st.  The  January  apportionment  must  like- 
rise  be  expended  within  the  year  commencing  the  previous  July  1st. 

8.  Can  the  Special  Tuition  Revenue  be  Anticipated  f  —  The  so- 
alled  special  revenue  for  tuition  can  be  anticipated,  or  in  other 
rords  a  teacher  may  perform  service  in  the  month  of  April  or  May. 
jid  be  paid  for  such  service  out  of  the  "special  revenue  for  tuition  " 
listributed  by  the  county  auditor  in  ihc  following  June.  We  quote 
he  Supreme  Court  on  this  point,  viz  : 

"  Common  Schools — Special  Revenue. — School  trustees,  ir.  antici- 
lation  of  the  actual  collection  of  funds  leVied  under  the  act  of  March 
th,  1867  (Acts  1867,  p.  30),  may  employ  teachers  lo  carry  on  schools 
ithin  the  year  for  which  the  levy  has  been  made,  to  be  paid  out  of 
uch  funds  when  collected." 

"  The  tax  in  question  in  this  case  was  levied  under  the  act  of  March 
th,  1867,  authoriiing  township  trustees,  trustees  of  incorporated 
iwns,  and  common  councils  of  cities  to  levy  a  tax  for  school  pur- 
oses.  The  second  section  of  that  act  provides  that  the  funds  arising 
rom  such  tax  shall  be  under  the  charge  and  control  of  the  same 
ifBcers,  secured  by  the  same  guarantees,  subject  t*  the  same  rules. 
jid  regulations,  and  applied  and  expended  in  the  same  manner  as^ 
unds  arising  from  taxation  for  common  school  purposes,  except  that 
he  funds  are  to  be  expended  in  the  same  civil  district  where  they 
It  collected.  The  requirement  that  the  funds  shall  be  expended 
rhere  collected,  renders  inapplicable  the  restriction  in  the  eighth 
ection  of  the  school  law,  that  no  fund  shall  be  expended  "  in  advance 
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of  its  apportionment,**  for  here  there  can  be  no  apportionment.  Nor 
does  the  reason  of  the  limitation  apply ;  for  the  amount  to  be  raised 
by  the  city  levy  may  be  calculated  with  reasonable  certainty,  and 
contracts  may  be  made  within  the  year  based  upon  the  tax  levy  for 
school  purposes  for  that  year,  although  the  money  may  not  be  actually 
collected.  The  complaint  in  this  case  being  simply  to  enjoin  the 
present  application  of  the  school  fund,  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to 
discuss  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  authorizing  the  levy  of  taxes. 
The  ruling  of  the  court  having  been  in  accordance  with  this  con- 
struction of  the  law.  the  judgment  is  affirmed,  with  costs.*'  30  Ini 
178,  180. 

9.  Revenues  of  School  Lands, — The  rents  and  profits  arising  from 
congressional  school  lands  must  be  reported  to  the  county  auditor 
and  paid  into  the  county  treasury,  and  all  notes  received  in  pay- 
ment of  rent  must  be  accounted  for  as  money.  The  Supreme  Court 
speaks  as  follows  on  this  subject,  viz  : 

"  Schools — Distribution  of  School  Funds. — It  is  the  policy  of  the 
school  law  that  all  school  funds  are  to  be  distributed  to  the  benefi- 
ciaries thereof  through  and  from  the  county  treasury  to  the  proper 
officers  of  the  various  school  corporations,  cities,  towns,  and  civ'd 
townships. 

Same — Money  from  Rent  of  School  Lands, — Money  derived  from 
the  rent  of  unsold  school  lands  belonging  to  the  sixteenth  section  is 
to  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury,  to  insure  its  just  and  equitable 
distribution  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  congressional  township  in  which 
^uch  section  lies. 

Same — Liability  of  County  for  School  Fund. — A  county  is  liable 
for  rents  derived  from  unsold  school  lands  belonging  to  the  sixteenth 
section,  and  such  fund  should  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury  and 
be  distributed  by  the  county  auditor;  and  a  township  trustee  has 
nothing  to  do  with  its  distribution,  except  to  so  much  of  it  as  maybe 
apportioned  to  such  parts  of  his  township  as  are  within  the  congres- 
sional township. 

Same — Action  against  Township  Trustee, — An  action  may  be  sus- 
tained in  the  name  of  the  State  on  the  relation  of  the  board  of  county 
commissioners,  to  recover  rents  received  by  a  township  trustee  for 
the  lease  of  unsold  school  lands  belonging  to  the  sixteenth  section, 
and  not  paid  by  such  trustee  into  the  county  treasury. 

Schools — Statute  Construed. — The  amended  forty-fourth  section  of 
the  school  law,  approved  March  7th,  1873,  imposes  upon  township 
trustees  the  duty  of  reporting  to  the  county  auditor  annually  by  the 
fourth  Monday  of  March,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
said  section,  and  of  paying  into  the  county  treasury  all  the  moneys 
in  their  hands  derived  from  rent  of  unsold  school  lands  belonging  to 
the  sixteenth  section."     44  Ind.  38,  39. 

In  discussing  some  points  under  this  decision  the  Attorney  General 
speaks  as  follows : 

•*  A  township  trustee  receives  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  rentals 
of  congressional  township  lands ;  in  March  he  reports  his  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  the  year  then  ending,  showing  a  large  balance 
in  his  hands  of  such  rentals ;  the  county  commissioners  demand  of 
him  its  payment,  but  he  refuses  on  the  ground  that  he  will  have  to 
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expend,  during  the  ensuing  year,  large  amounts  for  repairs,  fences, 
etc.,  upon  such  lands.  Query — Is  his  refusal  to  so  pay  over  consistent 
with  law  ?    In  my  opinion  it  is  not. 

Section  44  of  the  school  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  township 
trustee  to  pay  over  such  reported  rents.  It  is  true  that  the  trustee, 
under  section  47,  may  expend  upon  such  lands  reasonable  sums  to 
prevent  waste  or  damage.  But  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  such  expen- 
ditures not  already  made,  but  to  be  made  in  the  future,  the  amount 
of  which  could  only  be  guessed  at,  should  not  be  retained  out  of  the 
balance  reported  for  the  previous  year. 

Such  a  course  would  lead  to  confusion,  and  might  be  used  to  work 
unfairness  in  the  distribution  of  the  school  funds  under  said  section 
44.  It  provides,  "and  the  amount  of  school  funds  for  any  year  to 
which  such  townships  might  otherwise  be  entitled,  shall  be  withheld 
and  not  paid  over  to  such  trustee  if  the  rental  value  of  said  lands  for 
such  terms  shall  equal  or  exceed  the  township's  otherwise  portion  of 
the  school  fund,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  trustee  to  pay  into 
the  county  treasury  all  rents  collected  and  reported  by  him  as  afore- 
said." Now  the  "  rental  value  **  spoken  of  means,  under  section  47, 
after  deducting  such  reasonable  sums  as  may  be  necessarily  expended 
to  prevent  waste  or  damage.  But  I  do  not  think  the  term  "  rental 
value  *'  of  lands  for  a  given  term  means  the  balance  after  deductings 
not  only  sums  already  expended  for  repairs,  during  such  term,  but 
also  such  sums  as  the  trustee  guesses  may  have  to  [be]  expended 
during  some  future  term  as  well.  The  claim  of  the  trustee  (as  de- 
scribed in  the  letter)  for  the  payment  to  him  of  the  full  amount  of  the 
sum  apportioned  without  deducting  for  the  balance  of  rents  reported 
by  him,  I  regard  as  contrary  to  law. 

In  my  opinion  the  total  amount  for  which  congressional  township 
lands  are  leased,  that  is,  including  solvent  notes  as  well  as  cash, 
should  be  accounted  against  townships  in  the  matter  of  the  appor- 
tionment of  school  revenues  by  the  State  under  sections  44  and  118 
of  the  school  law." 

10.  The  School-House  Bond  Act  Constitutional, — A  person  living 
outside  of  an  incorporated  town  in  which  was  situated  a  school  build- 
ing built  with  the  proceeds  of  bonds  issued  under  the  act  of  March 
8th,  1873,  s^^^  his  children  to  attend  school  in  said  building,  not 
being  transferred  to  said  town.  A  tax  under  the  provisions  of  said 
act  was  assessed  upon  the  property  of  said  person,  and  h^  refused  to 
pay.  The  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  said  act, 
and  rendered  judgment  against  said  person  for  the  amount  of  taxes 
claimed.     The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  opinion  of  the  court : 

"The  act  of  March  8th,  1873,  authorizing  a  city  or  incorporated 
town  lo  assess  and  collect  a  tax  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  contracted 
by  the  city  or  town  in  constructing  and  completing  a  school  building 
upon  the  property  of  persons  who,  residing  and  having  their  pro- 
perty outside  of  the  city  or  corporate  limits,  have,  whether  transferred 
or  not,  sent  their  children  to  a  school  taught  within  the  city  or  cor- 
porate limits  in  such  school  building,  is  constitutional."  Ind  R. 
Vol.  LXII,  p.  291. 

11.  Distribution  of  the  Dog- Tax, — Question.  "  I  desire  your  opin- 
ion on  the  following  section  of  the  school. law,  approved  March  14, 
1^77,  p.  79»  ed.  of  '77  : 
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f  Section  I.  Be  it  enactid  by  Iki  General  Aisimily  of  fAe  Siatt  of  MiaiUi, 
That  all  sums  of  money  now  remaining  in  ihe  haad^  of  ibe  township  Uiutcci, 
arising  from  'urplus  dog-tax  fund,  shall  be,  upon  the  taking  effect  of  thii  lO, 
placed  lo  Ihe  credit  of  Ihc  tuition  fund  of  such  township,  and  shall  be  eipendtd 
as  other  tuition  funds  of  Ihe  township  are  expended.  The  township  tmOea 
of  the  several  townships  in  the  State  are  hereby  authorised  lo  pay  the  sam:  to 
school  trustees. of  incorporated  towns  and  cities,  their  proportion  pT)  rtlt 
according  to  the  enumeration  for  school  purposes  within  such  township. 

I  desire  t'<  know  to  what  time  the  law  refers.  In  other  words,  does 
it  refer  to  the  future  as  well  as  the  time  when  the  law  was  enacted?" 

Answer—"  It  is  obvious  that  Ihe  word  '  no*'  used  in  said  seelion 
IS  the  doubt  In  the  mind  of  your  correspondent.  It  is  a  mle 
action  of  statutes  that  they  are  to  receive,  if  possible,  a 
which  will  not  make  their  meaning  absurd.  Noiril 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  very  absurd  to  say  that  there  could  be 
any  reason  for  the  section  being  applicable  to  moneys  on  hand  at 
one  time  more  than  any  other.  Is  there  any  reason  for  supposing 
that  it  could  have  been  the  legislative  intent  to  make  a  provision 
-which  should  not  apply  in  future  as  well  as  in  the  present  ?  I  can 
conceive  of  none.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  law  will  have  to  be 
construed  to  be  operative  in  the  future.        Buskirk,  Att'y  Gen'l." 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  act  of  March  14,  1877,  township  tmsiees 
were  required  to  reserve  fifty  dollars  of  any  dog'tax  which  they  might 
have  on  hand  the  first  Monday  In  March,  each  year,  and  to  transfei 
the  remainder  lo  the  account  of  tuition  revenue  of  their  respective 
townships  After  consultation  with  the  Attorney  General,  I  have 
come  lo  the  conclusion  that  the  act  of  March  14,  1877,  must  be  con- 
strued in  connection  with  the  former  act.  It  was  evidently  the  inteO' 
tion  of  the  Legislature,  by  the  act  of  March  14,  1S77,  to  change  the 
wioflV  of  distributing,  but  to  change  nothing  else.  It  is  therefore  held 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  township  trustees  lo  reserve  fifty  dollars  of  the 
dog-tax  on  hand  the  first  Monday  of  March  of  each  year,  and  to  diS' 
tribute  the  remainder  as  required  by  the  act  of  March  14.  1877.  Id 
case  there  is  no  incorporated  town  or  city  in  a  township,  the  truste* 
should  merely  place  the  balance  after  reserving  the  fifty  dollars,  to 
the  credit  of  the  tuition  revenue  of  his  township.  But  in  case  a  town- 
ship has  within  its  boundaries  an  incorporated  town  or  city,  the 
trustee  of  the  township  mu^t  apportion  a  share  of  the  surplus  dog-tai 
to  each  child  enumerated  in  the  incorporated  town  or  city,  and  tc 
each  child  enumerated  in  his  township  outside  the  incorporated  towc 
or  city  pro  rata.  Thus,  if  such  trtistee  has  f  84.42  of  surplus  dog-tai 
after  reserving  the  $50  required  by  law,  and  if  in  an  incorporated  towr 
or  city  lying  wholly  within  his  township  there  are  986  children,  and 
if  in  his  township  outside  the  town  or  city  there  are  llo  children, 
making  a  total  of  1 206,  he  will  find  that  he  can  distribute  seven  centi 
to  each  child.  He  should  thus  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  schooJ 
board  of  the  incorporated  town  or  city  (69.02,  and  place  to  the  credii 
of  the  tuition  revenue  of  his  township  f  r;  40.  A  more  difficult  prob- 
lem arises  when  the  incorporated  town  or  city  docs  not  lie  wholl) 
within  one  township.  See  diagram,  in  which  the  dark  lines  arc 
original  township  lines,  and  the  dotted  lines  inclose  an  incotporatec 
town  or  city. 

It  is  evident  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  that  when 
an  incorporated  town  or  city  is  composed  of  parts  of  several  ditferenl 
townships,  each  of  the  trustees  of  such  townships  should  pay  over  tc 
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ibove  diagram,  for  example,  to  divide  the  surplus  dofr-tax  between 
he  children  enumerated  within  his  township,  and  all  the  children 

inumerated  within  the  incorporated  town  or  city  pro  rata.  If  this 
»ere  done  by  each  of  the  trustees  of  townships  "A",  "B",  "C"  and 
'D",  the  children  of  the  city  might  get  the  benefit  of  four  times  as 
much  of  the  surplus  dog-tax  as  they  were  entitled  to.  In  the  example 
mggested  in  the  above  diagram,  the  trustee  of  township  "A"  should 
lake  the  number  of  children  enumerated  in  his  township  and  the 
number  of  children  enumerated  in  that  part  of  the  incorporated  town 
or  city  marked  "i",  and  these  should  form  the  basis  of  his  distribu- 
tion of  the  surplus  dog-tax.  Likewise  the  trustee  of  township  "  B" 
should  take  the  number  of  children  in  his  township  and  the  number 
of  children  in  that  part  of  the  incorporated  town  or  city  marked  ''2" 
and  make  these  the  basis  of  his  distribution ;  so  likewise  with  the 
other  trustees  interested. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  can  the  trustee  of  township  "A"  ascertain 
how  many  children  there  are  enumerated  in  that  part  of  the  city 
marked  "i".  The  trustee  of  township  "A",  in  connection  with  the 
city  trustees,  should  estimate  the  number  of  children  in  that  part  of 
the  city  marked  "i",  unless  the  city  trustees  have  taken  the  enumer- 
ation in  such  a  way  that  they  can  give  accurate  information  in  regard 
to  it.  The  Legislature  has  provided  no  other  method  by  which  the 
work  can  be  done. 

12.  Reports  to  Commissioners. — The  report  required  to  be  made 
to  the  county  commissioners  is  a  very  important  one.  In  order  to 
make  it  with  accuracy  and  clearness  the  trustee  should  "  keep  sepa- 
rate accounts  of  the  special  school  revenue  and  common  school 
revenue  for  tuition.  These  accounts  should  be  kept  in  a  substan- 
tially bound  book,  and  should  show  the  date  and  amount  of  each 
receipt  or  expenditure  of  such  ravanue.  the  name  of  the  person  of 
whom  received,  or  to  whom  paid,  and,  in  case  of  a  payment,  the 
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Surpose  for  which  it  was  made,  and  the  number  of  the  voucher  ukt 
tr  such'payment.  Were  accounts  ihus  kept,  and  the  books  contaii 
ing  them  delivered  by  each  trustee  to  his  successor  in  office,  the  di 
ficulty  which  now  exists  of  ascertaining  the  exact  annual  expenditui 
of  school  ri  .  .  ■  . 


County  superintendents  are  advised  to  inspect  the  accounu  ( 
trustees  (see  section  141).  and  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  confonnii 
to  the  above  suggestions. " 

13.  On  the  Account  Current. — The  account  current  which  accon 
panies  the  report  to  the  commissioners  should  show  an  itemiic 

'  statement  of  the  expenditures  from  each  fund,  giving  the  namei 
each  person  to  whom  money  has  been  paid,  together  with  thedai 
and  amount  of  such  payment.  Trustees  should  invariably  take 
receipt  for  all  moneys  paid  out.  In  expenditures  from  the  specii 
fund  the  receipt  should  be  in  the  form  of  an  itemized  bill,  naming  (I 
articles  for  which  money  was  paid,  together  with  the  date  of  the  pu 
chase  and  the  amount  paid.  These  receipts  will  be  the  voucliei 
with  which  the  account  current  can  be  verified. 

14.  Report  to  County  Superintendent. — The  law  does  not  require 
copy  of  the  account  current  to  be  filed  with  the  county  superinteni 
ent.  A  copy  of  the  report  only,  should  be  sent  to  him.  The  repo 
need  contain  but  13  items. 

15.  Publication  of  Report. — Section  1 1  of  an  act  for  the  more  un 
form  method  of  doing  township  business  provides  that  within  H 
days  after  his  annual  report  to  tne  county  commissioners  the  U'ust< 
shall  publish  the  same  by  posting  up  a  certified  copy  thereof  at  tli 
place  or  places  of  holding  elections.  Section  9  of  the  school  la 
requires  that  a  full  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  relatii 
to  schools  shall  be  made,  by  which  it  is  probably  intended  that  sep: 
rate  reports  relative  to  receipts  and  expenditures  of  school  revenu 
shall  be  published  at  the  same  time,  and  in  like  manner.  Publiu 
lion  iit  a  newspaper,  when  practicable,  would  be  preferable. 

The  publication  provided  for  in  this  section  will  be  made  immed 
ately  arier  the  annual  report  to  the  county  commissioners,  as  provide 
for  in  section  7. 

lO.  Rules  for  making  Reports. — Since  specific  rules  (or  makin 
reports  to  county  superintendents  are  printed  upon  (he  blanks  sei 
out  to  the  trustees  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
need  not  be  stated  in  this  commentary. 


504. 

If  this  decision  is  applicable  under  the  present  system  of  one  truste 
to  each  township  (and  it  is  presumed  to  be  applicable,  the  languagi 
of  the  present  law  being  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  statute  uade 
which  the  decision  was  made),  then  it  is  not  only  proper,  but  neccs 
sary,  that  the  trustee  should  record  every  ofiticlal  act  he  performs 
otherwise  there  would  be  a  lack  of  essential  evidence  of  such  acl,  i 
denial  of  its  perforniance  be  made.  For  convenience,  the  trustet 
should  record  his  proceedings  relative  to  schools  in  a  separate  boot 
kept  for  that  purpose. 
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8.  Annual SeporU  of  County  Commissioners. — Prior  to  iS69town- 
p  trustees  were  elected  on  the  first  Monday  of  April.  At  that  time 
school  law  required  the  annual  reports  of  the  coininissioners, 
bribed  in  section  7,  to  be  made  in  the  spring.  By  an  act  of  April 
1869.  the  time  for  electing  township  trustees  was  changed  to  the 
and  Tuesday  in  October.  By  an  act  approved  March  8,  1S73,  the 
e  for  making  the  annual  report  describea  in  section  7  was  changed 
he  first  Monday  after  the  second  Tuesday  of  October.  The  pur- 
e  of  this  change  was  10  enable  the  trustees  to  make  their  annual 
loneats  with  the  commissioners  at  the  close  of  their  official  term. 

ly  an  act  of ,  1875,  the  time  for  electing  trustees  was 

in  changed  to  the  first  Monday  in  April,  but  the  time  for  making  < 
ir  annual  Tcports  to  the  commissioners  was  not  changed.  It  would 
absurd  to  require  trustees  who  go  out  of  office  in  April  to  hold 
ir  vouchers  and  accounts  till  the  next  succeeding  October  in  order 
ettle  with  the  commissioners.  It  will  be  observed  that  section  7 
covers  the  commissioners  to  call  for  a  complete  financial  report 
n  township  trustees  at  any  time.  They  should  therefore  require 
trustees  to  make  a  settlement  with  them  on  the  second  Monday 
Ipril,  and  they  should  invariably  hold  a  meeting  on  that  day  to 
:ive  such  settlement.  Due  notice  should  be  given  to  the  trustee 
:  they  will  be  expected  to  make  a  full  and  complete  financial 
m  on  that  day. 


EDITORIAL. 


COMPOSITION  WRITING. 

omposition  writing,  in  the  sense  of  preparing  a  paper  to  be  read  before 
■chool  ai  slated  times,  uDounti  to  but  liule,  but  if  made  to  include  "the 
ect  eipressioQ  of  ordiUBry  thought  iu  writing,"  means  ■  great  deaL  The 
ty  to  write  out  cotcectly  just  what  one  thinks  on  anjr  funiliaF  subject  is  ut 
mpliikiatnl  not  often  acquired  in  our  schools.  And  yet  this  is  one  of  the 
g>  that  should  tie  (augbl,  uid  carefully  taught,  in  every  school.  It  is  one 
lose  things  that  oil  penoos  will  need,  whatever  may  be  theii  station  or  roc>- 

in  life.  This  can  be  successfully  taught,  not  by  havjtig  a  "composilion" 
ten  once  a  month  or  once  a  week,  but  by  requiring  frequent  writing  in 
lection  with  everj-day  lessons.  The  writing  may  sometime*  be  in  the 
nration  of  the  lesson,  at  other  limes  in  the  recitation. 
y  teaching  a  child  from  the  Grst  to  write  out  what  he  knows,  gives  him 
ity  with  the  pen,  and  conciseness  and  directness  in  expression.  This 
ighC  includes,  of  course,  letter- writing  and  composition -writing,  so-called, 
ihn  I.  Morrison,  of  Krightstown,  truslee  for  Wayne  township,  Henry  co,  will 
employ  a  teacher  till  he  has  made  hii  application  in  vn-iting.     He  insists 

a  person  who  on  not  express  bitwelf  in  good  form  in  writuig,  forming 
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4.  Indicate  the  sounds  in  the  following  words  by  the  use  of  diacritical 
marks:    tongue;  mouth;  lief;  pray;  many,  5pts.,  2each. 

5.  What  would  be  the  diflferent  steps  in  your  progress  in  teaching  the  papil 
to  read  this  quotation  ?  10 

Let  the  candidate  read  a  aelection  at  sight,  and  mark  from  1  to  50. 

Arithmetic. — i.     Define  an  integer,  a  problem^  a  concrete  number,  and 

an  abstract  number.  4  pts.,  3  ofT  for  each  omilted. 

'2,     Write  the   following  numbers   in   words:    700.007;  .707;  231.800; 

^8000.0008 ;  and  8008.  5  pts.,  2  off  for  each  cm. 

3.  Define  measure,  weight,  a  simple  number,  and  a  compound  number. 

4  pts.,  3  off  for  each  om. 

4.  A  man  own^  13.5  A.  of  land.  If  he  lays  it  out  in  Tillage  lots,  each 
5  by  8  rd.,  how  many  lots  will  he  have  ?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

5.  When  it  is  10  o'clock  A.  M.  at  St.  Louis,  it  is  Ii  h.,  20  min.,  24  sec^ 
A.  M.  at  Portland,  Me.    What  is  the  difference  in  longitude  ?    Proc.  5  ;  ans.  5. 

6.  What  is  the  interest  on  I1250  for  I  yr.,  2  mo.,  3  da.,  at  7  per  cent.? 

Proc.  5 ;  ans.  $. 

7.  ^When  gold  was  worth  130,  what  amount  of  currency  could  be  bought 
for  15,800  in  gold  ?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

8.  A  man  obtained  ^4,500  at  a  bank  payable  in  90  da.,  the  discount  being 
-8  per  cent,  per  annum.     What  was  the  face  of  the  note  ?         Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

9.  Reduce  19200  milligrams  to  grams.  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 
'  10.  Make  a  diagram  of  a  congressional  township  showing  (a)  the  sections, 
and  (b)  the  number  of  each  section,  according  to  U.  S.  rule.         a=35 ;  5=5. 

Grammar. — i.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  relative  pronoun  referring 
to  two  subjects  in  the  singular  number  taken  conjointly  and  parse  the  verb  in 
the  subordinate  clause.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  Correct — He  should  not  venture  into  deep  water  that  can  not  swimt  and 
parse  the  relative.  2||>ts«  5  each. 

3.  Analyze  the  corrected  form  of  the  sentence  above  given.  to 

4.  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  a  verb  ?    Why  so  called  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  In  the  sentence,  He  made  him  dismount^  parse  him  and  dismount, 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  Give  two  rule^  for  using  or  omitting  the  article.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

7.  Write  a  sentence  in  which  a  pronoun  shall  be  in  apposition  with  a  pro- 
noun «nd  parse  the  appositive  pronoun.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

8.  "John,"  says  I,  "mind  your  pease  and  qs."     Correct.  I© 

9.  Let  every  one  attend  to  their  own  business.     Correct  and  parse  let, 

2  pts.,  5  each. 
10.     Write  ten  words  usually  used  as  conjunctions.           i  off  for  each  cruyr. 

Geography. — i.  What  is  the  difference,  in  geography,  between  a  small 
circle  and  a  great  circle?     Name  one  of  each.  3  pts.,  4,  3,  3. 

2.  What  is  an  ocean  current  ?  What  is  the  most  important  ocean  current 
icnown  ?     Beginning  at  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  trace  it  through  one  circuit. 

3  pts^  3,  2,  5. 

3.  Name  five  conditions  upon  which  cliniate  depends.  5  pts^  2  each. 


^ 

•^ 
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4.  What  is  the  difference  in  direction  between  the  two  highland  districts 
of  N.  America?  Into  what  two  great  bodies  of  water,  one  north  and  one 
louth,  are  the  low  centre  regions  of  N.  America  drained  ?  3  pts.,  4,  3,  3* 

5.  What  is  the  form  of  government  of  the  U.  States  ?  Name  the  depart* 
ments  of  the  general  government.  Into  what  branches  is  one  of  these 
divided?  5  pts.,  2  each* 

6.  Name  the  States  constituting  the  Middle  States.  By  what  other  names 
ire  two  of  them  frequently  called  ?  3  pts.,  6,  2,  2. 

7.  In  what  parts  of  the  United  States  is  mining  most  largely  tarried  on  ? 
"Why?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

8.  What  country  in  S.  America  has  no  capital  ?  What  State  in  the  United 
States  hiis  two  capitals  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

9.  What  mountains  separate  France  from  Spain?  What  Russia  frcnn 
Turkey,  in  Europe  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

10.  Fill  the  following  blanks:  10  pts.,  I  each. 


States  in 

WHEAT. 

CORN. 

TOBACX:0. 

SUGAR. 

PEACHES. 

which  each 

is  produced. 

History. — i.    Who  were  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot?  la 

2.  (a)  By  whom,  and  (b)  in  whose  reign  were  the  first  attempts  to  settle 
Virginia?  a=6;  b=4.^ 

3.  What  was  the  principal  voyage  of  La  Salle  within  the  U.  S.  ?  10 

4.  (a)  When,  and   (b)  by  whom  was  Washington  first  appointed  Com- 
mander-in  Chief?  a^3;  b=7, 

5.  What  States  first  adopted  the  present  U.  S.  Constitution  ?  10 
What  were  some  effects  of  the  Embargo  of  1807  ?  10 
What  were  two  notable  events  in  Monroe's  administration  ? 

r'  2  pts.,  5  each. 

What  occasioned  the  debate  between  Hayne  and  Webster,  1832?       10 
What  was  nullification  in  South  Carolina,  1832?  lo 

For  what  was  Jackson  distinguished  as  President  ?  10 

Physiology. — i.     How  many  bones  are  in  the  spinal  column  ?    How  are 
they  joined  ?     What  are  the  advantages  of  this  kind  of  articulation  ? 

3  pts.,  3»  3,  4. 
2.     What  is  the  function  of  the  synovial  membranes  ?   What  is  that  of  their 

secretions?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

3*     Give  two  uses  of  the  muscles.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  How  many  pairs  of  salivary  glands  are  there  ?     What  is  the  effect  of 
mastication  upon  the  secretion  of  these  glaifts  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  What  organ  secretes  the  bile  ?     What  the  pancreatic  juice  ? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  Why  does  the  system  require  more  food  in  winter  than  in  summer?   10 

7.  What  changes  occur  in  the  food  in  the  intestines  ?  10 


6. 
7. 

8. 

9- 
10. 
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8.  Whjr  ii  the  h«ait  double  1    What  is  the  fnction  of  each  part? 

9.  Wh]p  should  actiTG  eierciie  not  be  taken  immedialelr  before  or  ion 
dialeljr  after  eating  ?  1  pti.,  5  eul 

10.  Why  ihould  school  rooms  be  well  ventilated  ?  1 
TllKORY  AND  pRAcncB. — I.     WhU  are  the  advantagci  of  the  vritle 

method  of  teaching  spelling?    Give  two.  3  pti^  lO'cad 

a.    Why  is  self-government  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  the  ultimate  objed  < 

school  |;ovemment  ?  ) 

3.  Why  should  a  recitation  thorough!]'  lest  the  pupils'  knowledge  ?       1 

4.  Give  two  directions  respecting  the  auigning  of  lessons.      3  pts^  to  e 

5.  To  what  extent  may  a  teacher  use  a  text-book  Id  conducting  redb 
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AllTHMBTlC. — I.  Analysis  as  used  in  arithmetic  is  the  procen  by  whii 
each  step  [n  the  solution  is  fully  presented.  (See  solution  in  prt^.  3.]  V 
reason  in  the  analysis  of  problems,  either  from  unity  to  the  required  quutil 
or  from  the  given  quantity  to  unity  and  from  unity  to  the  required  qoantil 
(See  prob.  5,  b,)  A  thorough  analysis  not  only  eihtbitt  a  process  bat  giv 
the  reason  for  each  step.      (See  prob.  9.) 

X     A  pirpendiatlar  is  a  tine  which  meets  another  line  at  right  angle*. 
rectaitgti  is  a  quadrilateral  whose  opposite  sides  are  parallel,  and  whose  angi 
are  right  angles;  or,  a  ttclanglc  is  a  parallelogram  whose  angles  are  rig 

3.  A  piece  of  cloth  I  yd.  long  and  }  yd.  wide  1*  a  rectangle  containing 
sq.  yd.X}^  sq.  yd.  A  piece  of  cloth  25J  yd,  long  aad  l(  yd.  wideii 
rectangle  containing  iji  sq.  yd.XS=3t>t  sq.  yd.  It  will  t^e  ax  many  yar 
}  yd.  wide  to  line  30^  sq.  yd.  as  }  sq.  yd.  is  contained  time*  b  30^  sq.  yi 
which  to  H^X\=3n-     •■■  H  "ill  like  37i  yd. 

4.  Sl  Petersburg,  30*  i'  E.  Long, 
Indianapolis,      86"  it/  W.  Long. 

116°  13'  difference  of  Long. 
116°  i3'-M5^=7  hr.  44  min.  48  sec.  differance  of  time. 
Since  Indianapolis  is  west  of  St.  Petersburg,  then  It  is  earlier  time  at  Iw 
anapolis  than  at  Sl.  Petersburg.     . 

When  it  is  8  A.  M.  Wednesday  at  SL  Petersburg,  it  lacks  7  hr.  44  nun. 
•ec.  of  being  8  A.  M.  at  Indianapolis. 

8  br. — (7  hr.  44  min,  48  sec.)^t5  min.  ta  lec.  Hence  it  is  i;  mio. 
■cc,  after  11  A.  M.  Wednesday. 
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5.    B  iH=B  100  per  cent. 

(.)=»H-«H=W  percenuge. 

(b)  By  analysis. 

Since  ^=100  pet  cent., 

:     »A=tV  of  >«>  per  cent.=iflf  per  cent 

:     %  r=W  P"  «n'-X  »=%*  per  cent 

:     «*=!!  P"  cenl.X*3=M4A  P«  «""• 
t.     Reduce  I  pk.  .64  pt.  lo  the  decinwl  of  tmihel. 

I  plt.+.64p).3=i  pk.+.3aql.=i  .4pk.=.3Sbn. 
r  ji,  bbl.x6oX26oXAV=*JS*  bbl.=S7.3+bbl. 
\.     Tbe  int.  on  |i  for  360  da.=$,yt, 

■n.einf,n(.for  >  d*-=|^^ 
Tie  int  onlfi  for  105  d..=^g^ 
The  intoB  $542  for  100  d».=    '^/;'^-— — =»io.01«— A— ■ 

h     Reduce  493  dekagranu  to  qnioul*. 

{Since  10  Dg.^  1  Hg., 
:  I  Dg.^A  Hg.. 
!  49a  Dg— A  Hg.X49a=49-a  hectognuu. 
/Since  10  Hg.=  1  Kg., 
J  :  1  Hg.=A  Kg., 
I     :  49.2  Hg.=A  Kg.X49-i=4-9a  Itilogmni. 

{Since  10  Ke.=  I  Mg., 
=         1  Kg.=A  Mg., 
!    4.9*  Kg-=i'(t  Mg.X4-9*=  49*  niyrigwuai. 
rKnce  ioMg.=  I  Qu., 
J      i        iMk.=^Qo.. 

\     :   ^»Mg.=AQu.X-49*=JH9aqiuntili. 
.-.  493  dekagr>nu=.ci4g2  quinlaJt. 
*    AXAXA=^-  ="•  "■ '»  o"*  ^''^■ 
I30X8X  i  ^no-  ="■  't. '"  ihe  walL 
.-,  (iaox8X*)-t-(AXAXA)=^*4*'^XVX'^XV=3456o  bricki 
iBOGRA^Y. — I.     Navigatori  hare  Sailed  around  the  world;  when  (Up* 
ccMoing  in  from  lea,  from  whatever  direction,  the  top  of  their  maMt  are 
■cen  and  linally  the  hulls;  when  the  shadowof  the  earth  u  cut  upon  Ae 
in  it  ii  alwayi  a  circle  or  part  of  a  circle. 

.  Volcanoes,  which,  during  eruption,  throw  up  large  navea  of  hifUr 
ted  matter ;  hot  ipringi  and  gejrsera,  and  the  gradual  increaie  in  heat  m  we 
•sexA  in  deep  borings  and  mines. 

.     Continental  islandi  are  those  which  lie  near  the  continenti,  of  wfai<& 
r  Beem  to  have  formed  at  one  time  a  part.    The  other  elm  are  oceanic 
idi,  which  lie  far  off  from  the  main  land. 
,     FadCc,  Atlantic,  Antattic,  Indiazi,  Arctic. 
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5.  Brazil.     France. 

6.  New  Orleans.  The  vessel  probably  took  its  whole  cargo  at  one  point, 
and  must  have  taken  it  where  it  was  in  quantities  large  enough  to  ship.  New 
Orleans  meets  both  of  these  requisites. 

7.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut.  Maine  is  called  the  Pine  Tree  State;  New  Hampshire,  the 
Granite  State;  Vermont,  the  Green  Mountain  State;  Massachusetts,  the  Bay 
State. 

8.  In  the  eastern  part.  The  large  and  available  water  power,  the  great 
quantities  of  fuel  as  well  as  of  raw  material  and  the  great  facilities  for  foreign 
conmierce  make  manufacturing  profitable;  while  the  comparatively  small  eir 
tent  of  available  land  makes  agriculture  less  profitable. 

9.  Siberia.    Russia. 
10. 


Oountry« 

Government. 

Ruler. 

Capital. 

Largest  City 

Exports. 

Austria. 

Empire. 

Emperor. 

Vienna. 

Vienna.      '  0"'«  •"•  5^*!l**^ 

«!»•  fDOdl,  WiMt 

Naples.           WiM,  staM,  Mit 

Italy. 

Kingdom. 

King. 

Rome. 

Physiology. — i.  27  bones;  8  carpal  bones,  5  metacarpal  bones,  and  14 
phalanges.  The  true  hand,  which  belongs  only  to  man,  from  its  manifold  dis- 
tinct and  combined  motions  and  the  great  rapidity  with  which  many  of  them 
can  be  executed,  deservse  the  name  of  a  universal  instrument 

2.  The  brain  is  composed  of  very  soft  and  easily  torn  tissues,  and  is  the 
seat  of  the  nervous  centres  of  the  vital  functions  and  of  the  special  senses,  and 
therefore  must  be  fully  protected  or  life  would  be  easily  destroyed.  If  the 
heart,  lungs  and  stomach  were  solidly  cased  in  bone,  the  motions  and  varia- 
tions in  size,  which  are  necessarily  connected  with  their  functions,  could  not 
take  place,  and  life  would  cease. 

3.  Bones  serve  to  protect  the  various  vital  organs  and  soft  parts ;  they  give 
a  permanent  form  to  the  body  and  retain  it  in  its  upright  position ;  they  largely 
aid  in  the  motions  of  the  body  by  their  connection  with  the  muscles. 

4.  The  muscles  require  rest  because  too  long  continued  labor  would  result 
in  exhaustion  and  eventually  in  paraly^s.  Want  of  exercise  results  in  a 
wasting  of  the  tissues  aud  a  gradual  extinction  of  the  organ  involved. 

5.'  Warm  dry  air  permits  the  exhalation  of  the  watery  vapor  from  the  Icngv, 
while  warm  moibt  air  does  not;  the  accumulation  of  this  in  the  lungs  is  not 
only  oppressive  to  them,  but,  being  more  or  less  charged  with  dead  particles 
of  the  tissues,  becomes  positively  poisonous. 

6.  If  the  air  is  very  cold,  when  breathed  through  the  nostrils  it  becomes- 
warmer  before  reaching  the  trachea,  and  so  inflammations  of  the  throat  and 
lun^  are  avoided.  Sporales,  specks  and  other  foreign  substances  are  caught 
by  the  turbinated  bones  and  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane,  from  which  tbey^ 
are  more  easily  dislodged,  and  so  prevented  from  entering  the  lungs  or  being 
carried  into  the  stomach  by  the  saliva. 

7.  Because  the  veins  are  much  less  elastic  than  the  arteries,  and  receive- 
the  blood  from  many  small  capillaries  in  smooth  streams,  and  not  in  jets  as- 
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:  iitenes  do  from  the  beut,  and  beuuie  the  valrei  in  the  Trim  preveot  any 
rognde  movement  of  the  blood  in  them.  The  reins  lying  close  to  the  ex- 
Dil  parts  of  Ibe  body  are  sabjectcd  to  considerable  pressure  by  th«  action  of 
:  muscles,- which  presses  the  blood  forward,  bat  can  not  press  iMtackward. 
iccount  of  the  valres. 

8.  Chyle  is  formed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestines  by  the  action 
the  bile,  pancreatic  juice  and  mucous  secretions  upon  the  fatty  particles  of 
:  food. 

9.  The  nerve  fibres  arising  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  ipical  cord  are  fibres, 
■ensatioa,  while  those  arising  from  the  antefior  part  are  motor  hbres.  Tbey 
mtually  join  and  form  one  nerve. 

10.  Its  function  is  to  receive  (he  chyle  from  the  lacteals  and  Carry  it  into 
:  general  system,  which  it  does  by  discharging  il  into  a  large  vein  just  under 
;  collar  bone,  called  the  subclavian  vein. 

HtSTOKV. — I.  Among  the  principal  tribes  of  Indians  in  the  colonial  period 
le  the  Wampanoags  (of  whom  Massasoit  and  King  Philip  were  chiefs),  the 
qnols  (a  fierce  and  hostile  tribe), the  Narragjusetts  (friendly  lo  Roger  Wil- 
ms), the  Delawares  (with  whom  Penn  made  his  treaties),  and  the  powerful 
>quoiE  (who  really  embraced  several  tribes,  known  as  the  "  Five  Nation*  " 
"Six  Nations"). 

3.  Hemando  Cortei,  in  1519,  explored  parts  of  California  and  the  Gnlf  of 
ilifomia. 

3.  Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  in  iS76-'78,  made  several  attempts  to  find  inoith- 
4t  passage,  going  by  way  of  Labrador  and  Greenland.  He  diacoTercd  the 
trances  to  Hudson's  Bay,  and  gave  his  own  name  to  one  ol  these  straits. 

4.  About  1610,  perhaps  a  little  later,  Manhattan  Island  was  settled  by  the 
Itch.  The  yr sr  1633  is  given  as  the  date  of  real  colonization.  The  sellle- 
cnt  was  known  as  New  Amsterdam;  now  New  York  City.  Albany  was 
alcd  about  the  same  time. 

5.  The  Quakers  were  persecuted  because  the  Puritan  colonists  disliked 
nr  doctrines  and  manners,  and  because  the  Quakers  disregarded  tlie  decrees 
exclusion  and  banisbmcnl  issued  against  them  by  the  Puritans. 

6.  Louisiana  was  settled  by  the  French  in  1699,  under  D' Ibberrilte,  after 
iving  been  explored  by  La  Salle.  In  1762  it  was  ceded  by  France  to  Spain  \ 
terwards  came  again  under  the  power  of  France,  and  was  purchased  by  the 
niled  States  in  1803,  lor  f  15,000,000. 

7.  The  Stamp  Act  of  1765,  a  British  measure  for  raising  revenue  from  the 
ilonies,  required  all  legal  documents  to  be  issued  upon  stamped  paper,  sold 
r  the  government.  It  was  «  form  of  "  taxation  without  representation,"  and 
1  such  was  resisted  by  the  colonies.  The  first  formal  resistance  was  in  the 
iiginia  assembly,  in  a  paper  presented  by  Patrick  Henry.  Then  was  first 
urd  the  impassioned  outcry,  so  often  declaimed  unce;  "  Oesar  had  his. 
ratus,"  etc. 

8.  The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  the  first  important  engagement  of  the  Rev- 
lotion,  was  fought  June  1 7,  1875,  lAi  one  of  the  hills  now  included  in  Boston 
^harlestown).     The  British  then  held  Boston,  and  tried  to  strengthen  their 
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poiition  by  foriifjing  this  failL  Thii  the  coloniitc  undertook  to  pcerent,  nkt 
to  broaght  on  the  bitlle.  They  had  about  1500  Iroopi,  and  the  Brilub  twict 
ai  many.  Each  lide  losi  one-third  of  iti  men.  The  Americani  were  deTealed, 
but  Ihii  dafcat  inflamed  and  united  the  coloaiiti,  and  made  the  Rerololioii  a 
neceuity. 

9.  Waifaington,  JcJin  Adamt,  Alexander  Hunilton,  John  Jaj,  were  the 
pvat  names  among  the  Fedeialitti,  1789. 

10,  The  war  or  1712  was  declared  againtt  England,  becawe  of  her  rertrie- 
tloni  upon  American  commerce,  and  her  inlerferenc«  wilh  American  aeamea. 
In  1S14  a  British  force  uf  jooo^aptured  Waihington  City,  bnming  the  Preri- 
deat'i  heme,  the  capilol,  and  other  pablk  iMiildings. 

Okthockaphv.— I.  Letten  may  be  divided  into  voweli  and  conaoumti. 
The  baiis  of  thii  diviuon  is  the  position  of  the  organs  of  speech  in  making  the 
•oultdt  which  the  letten  represent. 

>.     Ar'-mil-lice,  BaKon-et,  con-voke',  siK-np,  piqn'-ant. 

3-  The  letter  a  may  be  used  to  represent  seven  sounds:  at  in  ale,  add, 
air,  ann,  ask,  all,  what. 

4.  Planning;  beginning;  {nrerring;  telling.  The  rule  that  applies  in  Ibc 
ipelling  or  these  words  is:  '•  Monotyllabln  and  words  accented  on  the  Inl 
ayltable  which  end  in  a  single  consonant  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  doubh 
the  Rnal  letter  on  receiving  a  sufiii  beginning  wilh  a  vowel."  To  the  wjd 
fadtthis  rule  does  not  apply..    The  final  letter  is  not  doubled. 

5.  Accl.  is  an  ahbrevialion  for  account;  cf,  for  compare;  atty.  for  attorney; 
C.  O.  D.  for  collect  on  delivery;  I.  H.  S.  for  Jesas  the  Savior  of  men. 

RsADiNC. — 1.  (a)  Lord  Byron  was  the  author  of  the  poem,  (b)  He  waa 
bom  in  London,  January  lad,  1 78S.  (c)  He  wrote  the  "  Prisoner  of  Chilloi^'' 
"The  Dying  Gladiator,"  "Apostrophe  to  the  Ocean." 

3.  The  emphatic  words  and  phrases  are:  drtam,  all,  tun,  txlimgtdtJu^ 
ttart,  viandtr  darkling,  and  icy  tmrlh,  which  arc  empbasiied  became  they  ex- 
press new- ideas;  rayltii  and pathlest — btiMd  and  blackating — and  tnotiUai 
air  are  emphasised  in  order  to  make  the  idea  of  ihe  total  darkneu  caused  by 
extinguishing  the  sun  and  stars  still  more  emphalic 

3.  All  words  cuntajning  vowels  having  the  long  sound  can  be  emphasized 
by  prolonging  the  vowel  sound.  Words  having  short  vowel-sounds  are  gen- 
craliy  emphasized  by  speaking  the  word  with  more  force. 

4.  Did  wan-der  dark-ling  in-lh'  elcr-nal  space.  Raylen-and  palh-Mst  aod- 
the  i-cy  earth. 

5.  A  want  of  the  proper  kind  of  type  makes  it  impossible  to  indicate  Ihe 
pronnnciation  of  these  words  by  the  use  of  diacritical  marks. 

GkamhAK. — t.  He  is  the  most  remarkable  man  Mo/  the  present  age  has 
prodaced.  Thai  is  a  simple  relative  pronoun  third,  singular,  masculine,  and 
agrees  with  its  antecedent  man;  objective  case  and  object  of  Aat  fredtittJ; 
it  also  connects  Ihe  clause  in  which  it  stands  and  its  antecedent. 

a.  The  pronoun  tbould  be  of  the  first  person  rather  than  the  second  or 
third,  and  of  the  second  person  rather  than  the  third. 
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J.  I  being  pretent,  Ihey  were  embMiM*e<l.  1  ii  >  limple  penotuU  pra- 
oan;  first,  lingular,  mucullae,  nominitiTC,  uied  indcpendenUf. 

4.  ■•Doubtlm,  many  failed  on  thii  qneilion,"  uid  the  examiner.  A  coca- 
nil  Died  after  doubtlcH  became  the  word  iiitot  placed  in  iti  natunl  porition 
I  the  leiitence ;  a  comma  it  placed  after  queition  becaute  a  abort  quolatioa 
Hnld  be  tepanled  from  the  reit  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  itandi  by  a 

5.  It  is  a  simple,  declaialive  sentence ;  logical  subject,  Daniel  Stent,  Ike 
imter  ef  KtHtucky ;  t<^ol  predicate,  wcu  bsrtt  in  Btickf  County,  Ptntt.: 
[anmalicBl  subject,  Daniel  Btene,  modifiecl  by  a  noan  in  apposition,  fi»' 
ter,  which  is  modified  by  the  article  ihta.'oA  the  adjective  phiaie  ef  Kentfuky; 
as  iom  ii  the  enmmatical  predicate,  modified  by  the  adverbial  phrase  in 
'uiii  Ctunfy,  of  which  in  is  tlie  preposiliun,  and  Bucks  Cimntji  the  object, 
odiGed  by  the  adjective  phrase  in  [undentood]  Pettn. 

6.  Every  is  a  distributive  pronominal  adjective,  and  modifies  one.  One  u 
I  iiideGnite  adjective  pronoun  (pronominal  adjective  used  at  a  noun),  ol^ec- 
rt  case,  subject  of  the  infinitive  [le\  attend. 

tbou  mays!  be  seen, 
he  may  be  seen, 

you  may  be  seen, 

they  may  be  seen. 
B.     An  abstract  noun  is  the  name  of  a  quality  or  of  an  action,  coniidered 
art  from  the  object  to  which  it  belon|>a.     A  verbal  noun  it  a  paiticiple, 
mnd  or  infinitive,  used  as  a  noun. 

9.  Grammarians  like  to  parse  the  infinitive.  To  pane  is  a  verb  in  the  ia- 
litive  mood,  used  as  a  noun  and  object  of  the  verb  liie. 

10.  Pronominal  adjectives  are  those  liiailjng  adjectives  which  may,  without 
e  use  of  the  article,  represent  a  noun  understood. 

Thboiy  and  Pkacticb. — 1.  The  teacher  should  give  such  attention  to 
e  manners  of  his  pupils  as  will  secure  needed  improvemenL  Good  nan- 
n  are  cultivated  more  by  example  than  by  precept,  but  drill  and  instructioD 
«  often  nccexury  to  correct  bad  habits.  The  cultivation  of  good  mannen 
one  of  the  important  objects  of  a  ichool. 

3.  School  instruction  sustains  a  cloae  relation  to  school  discipline.  Good 
struction  gives  the  pupils  confidence  in  the  teacher  and  incteata  thrir  inter- 
t  in  study,  and  thus  lessens  misconduct.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  better 
e  inslruclion  of  a  tchool,  the  more  efficient  its  discipline. 

3-  A  lew  general  direction*  to  secure  system  may  properly  be  aononnced 
the  opening  of  the  school,  but  rules  forbidding  specified  misconduct  should 
:  enacted  only  when  circumstances  make  then  necessary.  It  is  generally 
at  to  correct  misconduct  without  enacting  a  rule  to  prevent  itx  repetittOD. 
'itcipline  is  more  effective  than  rules. 

4.  tbt  iupoting  of  extra  undy  as  a  punishment  for  misconduct  tends  to 
like  study  irksome  and  unpleasant,  and  hence  this  mode  of  punishment  thoold 
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not  be  used.    The  teacher  ihonld  aim  to  increuc  the  pupils'  inlerot  nd 
^uure  in  study. 

5.  The  chief  difficulties  in  the  manageaienl  rX  a  conntry  school  art:  (1] 
Ibe  namber  of  claisei,  necessitating  very  ihort  exercises;  (z)  the  ibtenceol 
■  prescribed  coune  of  study,  wilb  condilions  of  advancement ;  (3)  the  dctin 
of  too  nun;  parents  lo  interfere  with  the  teacher's  plans  and  methodi;  ind 
(4}  the  frequent  change  of  teachers.  There  are  other  difficulties,  but  ihcM 
are  almost  universal. 


To  he  held  at  Indianapolis,  June  aad  and  23d,  1880. 

TUKSDAV  MORNIKG— I.  An  address  by  Prof.  Jas.  H.  Smart,  Supt.  Piihli 
Inslruclion.  a.  Paper — Skilled  Labor,  A.  C.  Goodwin,  Prcsl.  of  the  Assod 
alian.  3.  "  In  what  way  can  the  Act<;  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  b 
made  of  more  binding  force  upon  the  respective  members  of  the  board,  ini 
be  made  to  exert  a  greater  influence  over  (he  community  ?  Win.  H.  CaulLin! 
superintendent  of  Tippecanoe  County,  Discussion  opened  by  Geo.  W.  A 
Luckey,  supeiintendent  Adams  county. 

AFTERNOot^ — 4.  What  should  be  the  Qualifications  of  Superintendent! 
aod  how  should  they  be  determined?  Jacob  B.  Blount,  superintendent  Rusi 
county.  Discussion  opened  by  Oliver  Bulion,  si^perintendenl  Paike  counlj 
5.  Uniformity  or  School  Work  throughout  the  Slate.  Elisha  B.  Milam,  supci 
intendent  Knox  county  Discussion  opened  by  W.  E.  Bailey,  superinlenden 
Marshall  county.  6.  Report  of  committee  on  "  Manner  of  Conducting  Coual 
Institutes."    L.  P.  Harlan,  chairman,  superintendent  Marion  county. 

7:30— Conference  of  County  Superinter  dents  and  Slate  Board  of  Educi 
lion.   , 

Wednesday— I.  Of  what  Value  are  Monthly  and  Term  Reports?  Jno.W 
C.  Sptingslun,  superintendent  Crawford  county.  2.  What  changes  and  in 
provemenls  can  be  made  in  our  manner  of  grading,  and  in  the  course  C 
Study?  Edmund  B.  Thornton,  superintendent  Lawrence  county.  Disen! 
sion  opened  by  S.  D.  Crane,  superintendent  Lagiange  county. 

AfteknoON — 3.  How  can  wc  secure  prompt,  regular,  and  full  attendance 
Jason  H.  Allen,  sQpeiintendent  Vigo  county.  Discussion  opened  by  Aara 
Pope,  superintendent  Hancock  county.  4.  Report  of  committee  on  "  Diplom 
for  pupils  completing  the  course  in  the  District  Schools."  Jno.  C.  Macphersoi 
chairman,  superintendent  Wayne  county.  5.  Report  ol  committee  on  "Cn 
d>lion  of  Licenie,"  by  Geoi^e  A.  Osborne,  chairman,  supeitnlendent  Grai 

The  morning  exercises  will  begin  promptly  at  9  o'clock,  and  (he  aftemeo 
Melon  will  begin  at  3  o'clock. 
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Ediltr  Jaurnal: — Bt  reference  to  the  September  number  of  I) 
t  find  this  pioblem  in  the  State  Board  questions'.  "  If  13  oi.  of 
)i  yd.  of  cloth,  which  is  i^  yd.  wide,,  how  many  lbs.  of  wool  wil 
iilte  150  yd.  of  cloth  ^  yd.  wide?"  The  answer  girenisas  lbs. 
tme  problem  in  the  Danville  Normal  Teacher,  and  the  answer  |p 
[cither  is  correct.  The  Journal's  mistake  is  in  using  13  oz.  for  a  ] 
bile  the  Teacher's  mistake  is  in  using  an  incorrect  process. 

Statement— 2Ji  :  150  : :  13  :  (?) 

Solution— 13  ot.XaX'5oXaXS=3«>  °^ 

5X  3X8 

joo  oz.-i-\&=\%)(  lbs.,  the  correct  answer. 

J.  W 

CLAKK'i  pKAIBtC,  iND. 

The  Journal  discovered  its  mistake  soon  after  making  it,  but  n 
ake  the  correction.— Ed. 

PuKDUE  UmvBRsiTV.— The  Mechanics  Shop  b  fitted  wiib  too 
■chtnery  driven  by  Kleam  power.  The  present  fitting  can  be  ii 
commodate  twenty  students,  ten  at  a  time.  The  syslem  adopt! 
lanical  training  is  what  is  known  as  the  instruction  or  Russian  n 
is  proposed  to  end  each  series  of  lessons  with  the  constructioi 
ore  Biticlea.  The  course  extends  through  two  college  years,  ti 
op  work  daily.  Its  aim  is  to  teach  the  use  of  tools  and  those 
ts  and  processes  which  underlie  all  mechanical  trades. 
A  very  handsome  green-house  has  been  buill  by  M.  L.  Pierce, 
■er  of  the  University,  who,  several  years  since,  donated  f  i,ooo  fi 
>se.  This  donation  covered  the  cost  of  the  building,  not  includi 
id  water  fixtures,  and  it  is  proposed  to  Cdll  the  structure  the  "  I 
tratory."      It  is  already  more  than  half-full  of  choice  plants,  ma. 

L.  S.  Thompson,  Prof,  of  Industrial  Art  in  Purdue  University,  ii 
Art  and  Educational"  column  in  the  Lafayette  Sunday  Leader, 
iriety,  good  suggestions,  humor. 

The  new  Norma!  at  Manon,  under  the  Control  of  T.  D.  Thi 
itb  near  one  hundred  students.    The  prospects  seem  bright. 


PERSONAL. 

A.  C.  Hopkins,  former  State  Superintendent,  has  accepted  a  pas 
icnlty  of  the  Danville  Normal  School, 

E.  K.  Tibbets,  superintendent  of  JefTtrson  county,  examined  I 
>nts  at  the  examination  in  April.  Mr,  Tibbets  is  raising  the  stan 
Dsnty,  and  impn,Ting  the  schools  generally. 
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James  O.  Wright,  of  the  Indianapolis  High  School,  graduated  at  the  Cen^ 
tral  Law  School  of  Indiana  April  6th. 

Allen  Moore,^  who  has  had  charge  of  the  Antioch  schools,  is  spending  the 
spring  term  at  the  Valparaiso  Normal.    He  will  return  to  Antioch  next  year. 

Neil  Gilmore  has  just  been  elected  to  a  third  term  as  State  Superintendent 
of  New  York.    In  New  York  the  Legislature  elects  the  State  Superintendent. 

Nelson  Yoke,  principal  of  the  Seventh  District  School,  Indianapolis,  has 
received  the  nomination  as  a  member  of  the  cily  council,  and  is  likely  to  be 
elected. 

John  Carney,  the  only  county  superintendent  Jennings  county  has  ever  had,. 
was  recently  nominated  for  county  auditor  by  acclamation,  by  ihe  Republican 
convention. 

N.  C.  Daugherty,  Supt.  of  the  Peoria,  111.,  schools,  who  had  some  trouble 
with  his  board  and  some  of  his  teachers  last  fall,  has  just  been  re-elected  by 
a  vote  of  i8  to  I. 

J.  H.  Smart,  State  Superintendent,  has  consented  to  allow  his  name  to  go 
before  the  Democratic  State  convention  for  nomination  to  the  same  office  for 
iht  fourth  term.     Mr.  Smart's  standing  and  ability  need  no  comment. 

J.  £.  Dorland,  well  known  to  many  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  now  agent 
for  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Louisville,  recently  made 
the  Journal  office  a  pleasant  call.  He  remembers  his  Indiana  friends  with 
pleasure. 

S.  H.  White,  who  has  been  the  principal  of  the  Peoria  (111.)  normal  school 
for  so  many  years,  is  resiting  this  year.  Prof.  White  is  too  valuable  a  school 
man  to  be  allowed  to  "  rest "  long.  On  another  page  he  gives  the  results  of 
observations  made  in  Canada. 

J.  H.  Martin,  Supt.  of  the  Franklin  schools,  also  Supt.  of  Johnson  county, 
has  been  announced  as  a  candidate  for  State  Superintendent.  Prof.  Martin 
stands  high  in  more  senses  than  one;  and  has  never  yet  failed  in  any  position 
he  has  been  called  upon  to  fill. 

J.  M.  Roseberry,  C.  E.  Hodgin,  and  Fannie  Johnson,  who  taught  the  school 
at  Trafalgar  last  winter,  made  it  the  best  school  ever  taught  in  the  place,  and 
they  have  been  urged  to  return  ^nd  teach  the  school  next  year.  All  three,, 
together  with  two  or  three  of  their  students,  are  attending  the  State  Normal 
this  spring. 

Hon.  John  I.  Morrison,  of  Knightstown,  has  been  appointed  trustee  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  to  fill  the  place  of  Timothy  Nicholson,  of  Richmond, 
whose  term  has  expired.  Mr.  Nicholson  has  been  an  excellent  trustee,  one 
of  the  best  ever  appointed,  and  the  Governor  is  fortunate  in  finding  another 
first-class  man  to  take  his  place.  Mr.  Morrison  served  a  number  of  years  as. 
trustee  of  the  State  University.  He  is  a  good  man  and  will  make  a  good 
trustee* 
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W.  H.  Fertich,  whom  many  of  the  Journal  readers  will  remember,  has  been 
making  a  marked  success  the  past  year  as  superintendent  of  the  Mishawaka 
schools.  / 

D.  Eckley  Hunter  has  invented  a  new  game  for  children,  which  he  calls 
"Spelling  for  Fun." 

W  .H.  Wheeler,  Snpt.  of  the  Warsaw  schools,  has  resigned  his  place  to  take 
an  agency  for  the  introduction  of  D.  Appleton  &  Go's,  ochool  books.  His 
place  has  been  filled  by  Mr.  Sturgis. 

M.  E.  Please,  of  Howard  county,  is  the  nominee  for  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  on  the  National  ticket. 

Granger,  Davis  &  ("o.,  publishers  of  Houghton's  Wall  Chart  of  United  States 
History,  and  of  the  Conspectus  of  the  history  of  political  parties  in  this  coun- 
try, have  moved  their  office  to  the  large  and  commodious  ground-floor  rooms 
of  the  Journal  Building,  on  the  northeast  comer  of  Circle  and  Market  streets. 
Their  rapidly  increasing  business  has  made  this  move  necessary.  Enterprise 
and  money  will  make  any  legitimate  business  a  success. 


NORMALS. 


B.    F.  Johnson,  of  Oxford,  has  started  a  spring  normal,  with  an  enroll* 
ment  of  65. 

Allen  Moore  and  county  superintendent  Stults  will  begin  a  normal  in  Hunt- 
ington, August  9th. 

T.  F.  McGuire,  assisted  by  J.  C.  McCaTe,  will  open  a  five  weeks  review 
term  of  the  Dover  Hill  Academy  July  5th. 

Jas.  K.  Beck  and  Jas.  A.  Woodbum  will  hold  a  normal  in  Bloomington, 
winning  July  19th  and  closing  August  27th. 


An  "Inter-county"  summer  normal  will  begin  at  Rochester  July  19th,  \% 
continue  five  weeks.     I.  H.  Cammack,  principal. 

The  Dearborn  County  Normal  will  open,  for  a  term  of  six  weeks,  at  Law- 
rencebarg,  July  12th.    F.  H.  Tufts  and  J.  R.  Trisler,  managers. 

The  Decatur  County  Normal  will  begin  at  Greensburg  July  I9(li,  for  six 
weeks.    J.  L.  Carr,  L.  E.  Duncan,  J.  A.  H.  Stagg,  instructors. 

The  fifth  annual  term  of  the  Westfield  Normal  will  open  July  19th,  for  five 
weeks.    Instructors,  John  Pennington,  A«  Rosenberger,  C.  F.  Coffin. 

A  tri-county  normal  for  Henry,  Rush,  and  Hancock  counties  will  begin  at 
Knightstown,  July  19th,  for  five  weeks.  Instmctors,  M.  Seller,  C.  W.  Hodgin, 
Eli  F.  Brown. 
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The  Western  Educational  Review  is  the  name  of  a  new  school  paper  just 
launched  at  Ft.  Scott,  Kan.  The  paper  is  published  in  the  interest  of  a  nor- 
mal school.  This  is  the  passion  now-a-days.  Every  school  must  have  its 
"  organ.*' 

Harper's  Monthly  still  maintains  its  high  character  as  a  literary  magazine. 
The  best  writers  in  the  country  contribute  to  its  pages,  and  it  stands  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  best  current  literature.  Teachers  should  take  and  read  such  a 
magazine. 

The* National  Sunday  School  Teacher  for  April  shows  a  capital  likeness  of 
Robert  Raikes,  a  view  of  "  the  first  Sunday-school  building  in  Gloucester," 
where  he  began  his  Sunday-school  work,  a  picture  of  the  Gloucester  cathedral 
and  of  the  statue  to  be  erected  in  honor  of  Raikes  on  the  Thames  embank- 
ment. The  juvenile  helps — The  National  Quatterly^  The  Scholar's  Weekly^ 
and  The  Little  Folks — are  all  that  can  be  desired  for  their  several  departments. 
Chicago :     Adams,  Blackmer,  &  Lyon  Publishing  Co. 

The  Western  Normal  Educator  is  the  name  of  a  new  school  journal,  edited 
•by  T.  W.  Fields,  teacher  in  the  Ladoga  Normal  School.  With  four  educa- 
tional papers  already  in  the  field  we  are  not  able  to  see  the  "  demand "  for 
another  in  this  State,  but  that  is  not  our  business.  We  recognize  the  right  of 
any  one  who  chooses  to  do  so  to  edit  any  kind  of  a  paper  he  pleases.  Such 
an  enterprise  is  a  matter  business  and  not  a  matter  of  friendship  or  courtesy. 
It  is  refreshing  to  note  that  the  "  Educator  "  does  not  claim  to  be  "  the  Prince 
of  school  journals,"  or  "  the  most  original  as  well  as  the  most  practical  school 
journal  in  the  world."  A  little  grain  of  modesty  now-a-days  is  certainly  praise- 
worthy. The  Barnum  style  of  puffing  and  blowing,  in  which  the  prinapal 
part  of  the  show  is  on  the  bills^  is  entirely  too  common. 

We  hope  Mr.  Fields  will  make  a  good  paper  and  find  readers  for  it. 

Master  Pieces  of  English  Literature^  by  Wm.  Swinton.  New  York:  Har- 
per &  Brothers.    A.  C.  Shortridge,  Indianapolis,  agent  for  Indiana. 

In  something  more  than  600  pages  Mr.  Swinton  has  given  the  best  work  on 
English  Litera^re  for  use  in  high  schools  and  colleges  we  have  yet  seen.  The 
study  of  literature  as  usually  taught,  amounts  to  but  little  more  than  the  study  0 
the  biography  of  authors  and  a  little  about  what  they  have  written.  Usually  the 
number  of  authors  studied  precludes  the  idea  of  more  than  a  smattering.  In 
this  work  but  forty  (a  number  still  too  large)  have  been  selected.  .Aboat  30 
pages  age  given  to  the  rules  and  definitions  of  Rhetoric.  A  portrait  of  each 
author  is  given.  Each  author  is  introduced  by  a  *'  characterization  "  wi^tten 
by  some  other  noted  author  or  critic.  Following  this  "are  the  characteristic 
selections,  usually  entire.  The  accompanying  notes  and  explanations,  and  the 
'<  literary  analysis,"  which  consists  largely  of  suggestive  questions,  will  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  student,  and  assist  much  in  directing  the  teacher.  Ev- 
ery teacher  of  English  literature  should  see  this  work. 
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A  Clast'Book  History  of  England^  by  RcT.  Brnvid  Morris,  Classical  Master 
in  liTerpool  G)llege.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  G).  Hiram  Hadley, 
Indianapolis,  agent  for  Indiana. 

This  book  is  comprised  in  something  more  than  500  pages.  It  is  a  difficult 
task  to  bring  the  history  of  a  country  as  old  as  England  within  the  limits  of  an 
ordinary  text-book  without  making  it  a  mere  compendium  of  events  and  dates. 
In  this  volume  the  author  has  happily  selected  the  main  points  and  has  so 
interwoven  incident  and  anecdote  as  to  present  a  connected  view  and  at  the 
same  time  given  the  reader  enough  of  detail  to  excite  an  interest  and  hold  the 
attention. 

Life  of  Zachariah  Chandler,     State  agent,  J.  M.  Olcott,  Indianapolis. 

The  life  and  public  services  of  Zachriah  Chandler  make  an  interesting  study. 
He  was  emphatically  a  self-made  man,  and  achieved  great  success  as  a  finan- 
cier and  as  a  statesman.  Mr.  Chandler  was  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  during  the 
time  of  the  Rebellion,  and  was  on  the  committee  on  the  "  Conduct  of  the 
War."  His  services  to  the  country  are  marked,  and  his  eminent  ability  no 
ones  concede  more  readily  than  his  political  enemies. 

By  reading  the  book  one  gets  not  only  the  life  and  characteristics  of  a  great 
man,  but  he  gets  at  the  same  time  a  great  deal  of  valuable  historical  informa- 
tion. History  is  made  in  great  part  by  great  men,  and  much  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  most  valuable  history  comes  thromgh  the  study  of  biography.  The 
rapidity  with  which  thb  book  sells  indicates  its  popularity. 

Our  Common  School  Sys'em^  by  Gail  Hamilton.  Boston:  Estes  & 
Lawriat. 

To  persons  familiar  with  Gail  Hamilton's  writings  it  is  not  necessary  to  say* 
that  this  volume  is  vigorous,  pointed,  trenchant,  entertaining.  The  fact  that 
Gail  is  not  a  teacher  and  never  was  crops  out  on  nearly  every  page,  but  this 
only  gave  her  more  freedom.  If  she  had  had  personal  experience,  or  had  ob- 
served closelyi  she  would  have  been  hampered  by  facts^  and  her  sweeping, 
unqualified  statements  in  regard  to  many  points  would  not  be  so  charming  as 
they  now  are.  This  book  is  another  proof  that  **  anybody  can  discuss  school 
matters." 

Notwithstanding  its  faults,  the  style  is  so  fresh,  and  the  excellent  points 
made  so  numerous  and  so  well  put,  the  book  is  well  worth  reading.  It  does 
a  teacher  good  to  occasionally  '*  see  himself  as  others  see  him."  The  faults 
are  usually  overdrawn,  but  are  generally  real  and  need  attention :  and  the 
remedies  suggested  are  not  generally  practical,  but  are  worth  considering. 
The  worst  thing  in  the  book  is  its  heresy  on  the  high  school  question. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES, 


The  fifUi  annual  term  of  the  Oxford  Normal  under  the  superintendence  of 
B.  F.  Jdinson  will  open  July  26th,  and  continue  eightVeeks.  5-2t 
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Jesse  H.  Brown,  Supt.  of  Drawing,  Indianapolb,  can  be  engaged  for  insti- 
tiite  work  in  the  month  of  August.  Will  do  work  in  any  of  the  subjects  nsnally 
presented  at  institutes,  including  evening  lectures. 

Schools  for  Teachers  are  obtained  by  the  Western  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, established  in  1874  and  endorsed  by  leading  educators.  No  advanct 
fee  required.    Send  a  postal  for  circulars.  W.  L.  Klein  &  Co., 

N.  W.  cor.  Randolph  and  La  Salle  streets,  Chicago,  IIL 

Summer  Art  School. — Fourth  annual  session  for  Teachers,  Teachers  of 
Drawing  and  Art  Students,  Industrial  Drawing,  Water  and  Oil  Painting, Wood 
Carving,  Modeling.  Opens  July  5th,  for  four  weeks.  Expenses  lew.  Send 
for  circular.  W.  S.  OooDNOUGH, 

5. It  Columbus,  0. 

Wanted. — TheBrownstown  School  Board  want  for  their  schools  a  superin- 
tendent, two  intermediate  teachers,  and  one  primary  teacher.  The  school 
year  continues  from  7  to  8  months.  J.  R.  Nixon,  who  had  charge  of  the 
schools  last  year,  left  them  in  excellent  condition.  For  information,  address 
D.  A.  Kochenour,  secretary,  Brownstown,  Ind. 

Ohio  Central  Normal  School. — Reorganized  with  full  faculty.  Three 
fall  courses,  one,  two,  and  three  years  respectively.  Incorporated  under  Slate 
Board  of  Trustees.  This  is  the  only  Normal  School  in  the  State  having  a 
distinct  Professional  Course  of  Study  and  Practice  combined  with  the  most 
thorough  academic  instruction. 

5.tf  Address,  John  Ogden,  Prin.,  Worthington,  0. 

The  Analytical  Compendium  of  English  Grammar. — ^A  complete  dia- 
gram of  the  Principles  of  Analytical  Grammar  with  lUustratiens.  Sent  to  any 
address  by  mail  on  receipt  ol  50  Oeivts* 

Address,  J.  M.  Olcott,  Indianapolis. 

Wanted. — Solicitors  to  take  Orders  for  the  Life  of  Zachariah  Chandler. 
This  book  is  selling  very  rapidly.  One  agent  took  8  orders  in  three  hoois; 
another  125  orders  in  one  week;  Another  16  the  first  day.  Others  are  doing 
well.     Secure  the  exclusive  right  for  a  good  county  and  you  can  make  money. 

Address,  J.  M.  Olcott,  Indianapolis, 

5-1!  Sole  Agent  for  Indiana. 

Prof.  V.  A.  PiNKLEY,  a  most  popular  and  thoroughly  trained  Elocutionist, 
of  Philadelphia,  is  at  present  in  the  midst  of  a  most  prosperous  term  of  work 
in  the  city  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  He  has  some  two  hundred  and  thirty  pupils 
under  his  charge — lawyers,  ministers,  teachers,  students,  and  citizens  all  aaite 
in  the  work.  His  fame  as  a  public  reader  and  an  instructor  in  his  art  is  xv^ 
idly  spreading  in  the  West.  His  future  looks  bright  indeed.  For  Institute 
instruction  address  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  5-1 1 

Employment  for  Teachers  during  the  Spring  and  Summer  Vaca- 
tion.— Having  recently  made  very  valuable  additions  to  our  list  of  Standard 
Library  Works  and  Subscription  Books,  we  offer  to  Teachers  a  rare  opportn- 
nity  for  lucrative  employment  during  the  spring  and  summer  vacation.  All 
who  desire  to  sell  books,  globes,  outline  maps,  charts,  etc.,  are  requested  to 
correspond  at  once  with  the  undersigned.  We  want  at  least  one  agent  in 
«very  county.    Address  J.  M.  Olcott,  36  E^ast  Market  st,  Indianapolis, 
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Butler  Uuinbrsity  Summer  Scientific  School.— O.  P.  Hay,  Professor 
of  Natural  History  in  Butler  University,  wishes  to  organize  a  party  for  the 
purpose  of  making  scientific  collections  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  during  the 
summer  vacation.  The  field  is  a  rich  one  for  collecting  zoological,  botanical 
and  geological  specimens.  The  expenses  will  be  reduced  to  the  minimum, 
Correspoadence  is  solicited  with  any  who  may  desire  to  accompany  the  party. 
Address  O.  P.  Hay,  Irvington,  Ind.  5-it 

Music  Teachers — Send  for  circular  of  the  six  weeks  Summer  session  of 
the  Ohio  Normal  Music  School.  In  methods  of  instruction,  eminent  instruct- 
ors, and  in  every  regard,  this  schoal  is  unrivalled.  There  are  several  features 
which  make  it  exceedingly  desirable  to  teachers. 

Address,  N.  CoE  Stewart,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Pre  f.  £.  £.  Smith,  Principal  of  the  Academy  of  Purdue  University,  will 
do  Institute  work  during  the  summer  vacation  upon  reasonable  terms.  His 
lectHres  will  embrace  work  in  Physical  Geography,  Physiology,  English, 
History  U.  S.,  Theory  and  Practice,  &c.,  &c.  Evening  lectures  if  desired. 
Address  at  Lafayette,  Ind,  

Teachers  are  respectfully  informed  that  the  fir^  and  only  absolutely  com- 
plete History  and  Chronology  of  North  and  South  America  ever  offered 
is  now  ready.  It  contains  the  works,  word  for  word,  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  American  Historians,  in  one  royal  4to  volume  of  nearly  1000  pages,  fully 
illustrated  (equivalent  to  6000  octavo  pages).  AH  critics  pronounce  it  the 
**  Fountain  Head  of  American  History^  unequaled  for  reference  or  study ^^ 
"  No  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without  it."  Sent  by  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  ^10.00.     Special  rates  to  teachers. 

Circulars  of  Allen  &  Willmarth,  Publishers, 

5-6t  4  Bond  street,  New  York. 

spellingI'gr  fun. 

SCHOOL  EDITION. 
Something  to  keep  the  little  ones  busy.    Chart  pupils  may  now  study  their  lestons, 

A  box  containing  200  little  cards,  each  about  half  an  inch  square,  with  lower 
case  letters  on  them.  The  letters  are  in  large  type  and  printed  on  heavy,  six- 
ply  cardboard.  Full  directions  with  each  box.  Every  child  in  the  chart 
class  or  the  primary  schools  should  have  a  box. 

Home  Edition.  —  Where  there  are  Children  this  Game  must  go, — The 
^  Home  Edition  "  of  "  Spelling  for  Fun  "  is  the  same  as  the  <*  School  Edition/' 
except  that  the  letters  are  capitals  instead  of  lower  case.  The  directions  ex- 
plain half  a  dozen  games  for  the  social  circle,  or  the  home.  Old  Folks  and 
Young  Folks  play  together. 

Where  can  they  be  obtained? — A  box  containing  a  full  set,  with  directions 
for  use  in  the  school  or  social  circle,  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  address  for 
25  cents.  Do  not  send  postage  stamps  of  a  higher  denomination  than  three 
cents.  In  ordering  state  whether  you  want  "  Home  Edition"  or  ••  School  Edi- 
tion."    If  neither  is  mentioned,  "  Home  Edition  "  will  be  sent. 

A  very  liberal  discount  to  the  trade.     Address, 

Paul  F.  Hunter  &  Co.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

SUMHIB  SOHO^OF  ELOOUTIO]^ 
BT  S.  S.  BC^A-IVrTT  iT  ■,  J^  IM. 

Author  of  the  Science  of  Elocution,  will  open  June  10,  1880,  for  a  term  of 
ten  weeks,  at  710  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  III.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
lessons,  two  lessons  per  day,  ^30. 

'Ten  lessons  in  elocution,  and  how  to  teach  them,  sent  Free,        4-3t 


Agency  D.  APPLETON  A  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

XUSMElfTABT  HISTOBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

An  easy  and  interesting  book  of  202  pages,  with  a  full  Chronological-  Reo> 
ordy  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  style  is  wonderfully  attractive ;  the  sentences  are  short ;  the  central  fact  of 
any  paragraph  is  so  stated  as  to  be  easily  grasped,  remembered  and  restated 
by  pupils.  It  is  all  the  History  needed  for  one  term  of  9ur  common  schools^ 
and  makes  an  excellent  intermediate  Third  Reader.    Introduction,  45c. 


qUACKEITBOS'  NEW  AMERICAN  HISTOBT,  for  Schools. 

This  is  a  book  of  306  pages  of  text  proper ;  with  tables  following  the  text 
showing  first  Settlement,  Date  of*  Admission,  Area,  Population  and  Electoral 
Votes  of  the  several  States.  Also  Leading  Dates,  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, Constitution  of  the  United  States,  systematic  questions  on  the  text,  and 
two  pages  of  Diversions  in  American  History.  With  a  clear,  attractive  style, 
Analytical  Reviews  and  thirty-nine  maps,  it  is  really  an  unequaled  text-bo(^ 
in  United  States  History.    Introduction  price,  85c. 

SCHOOL  HISTOBT  OF  THE  WORLD,  J.  D.  QiiAekenbes. 

This  is  a  rare  book  oL  473  pages,  containing  eighteen  colored  maps  and 
numerous  engravings.  It  is  not  a  mere  compend  of  statistical  rubbish,  but  a 
ch^uining  work,  portra3ring  the  manners,  customs  and  social  life  of  natiom, 
their  progress  in  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  discovery,  invention  and  civil* 
isation.    Introduction  price,  1 1.00. 

A  sample  C0py  of  either  of  the  above  will  he  sent  to  teachers  for  examinaium 
ffH  receipt  of  introduction  price.  This  will  be  refunded  in  case  ef  euloptitm 
and  a  fair  order  sent  me  for  introductory  supply. 

Write  me  concerning  any  other  school  book  you  want. 


THE  MODEL  COPY-BOOKS 

WITH  SLIDING  COPIES. 

Diitlnetlro  Foatum  and  Foists  of  Suporiorlt^  of  tho  Xodol  Copy-Boclfc 

I.     The  copies  are  upon  BOTSblt  lUpIp  and  are  to  adjusted  that  the  pupil  has  the  one  h* 
Is  writing  after  always  before  his  eye,  instead  of  his  own  imperfect  work. 

a.     No  Writing  space  is  taken  up  from  the  page  by  the  copy.    FMy-^i^  UtM  of  wiit 
ing  are  thus  nvM  in  each  book  of  the  Model  Series. 

3.  The  analysis  of  the  letters  is  grMfly  limjiUfltd  and  abridged. 

4.  They  have  an  inpTOTtA  oUnlflefttiOB  of  letters,  which  are  rtpNN&tli  ia  groups  hari^g 
common  elements  by  a  BOdfl  lotitr  for  practice. 

5.  The  forms  of  the  letters  are  taught  as  o^Wt-ltHOM.    The  wiOow-Ieaf  illastrmtlOB  of 
the  elementary  lines  U  an  especially  new  and  pleasing  feature. 


6.  Especial  attention  to  correct  poritioa  and  BOTtant  is  required  as  the  hliif  of 
Instead  of  five  movents,  as  taught  in  most  series,  to  the  confusion  of  3roung  ' 
but  one,  and  tht  trot  flat  oalj,  is  recognised. 

7.  They  impart  a  style  of  writing  suiublc  for  tTity-daj  buiaMI  osea,  Inatead  «f  the 
ttiual  cramped  ''  schoolboy  "  hand. 

8.  There  are  but  lix  BtabMl  in  the  Series,  instead  of  from  twelve  to  fifteon  as  ia  otheiSi 

f .    Exercises  are  given  for  writing  without  ruled  lines. 

xo.    The  copies  are  printed  with  groftt  AiltilOilMI,  and  are  divested  of  all  snperivoaf 
ornament  and  confusing  guide-lines. 


'The  use  of  the  Model  Copy-Books  cannot  fail  to  Mem  nut  lueMi  in  teaching  pen- 
manship, and  those  who  have  been  wedded  to  the  old  methodsare  respectfully  iavited  It 
examine  this  series,  which  in  all  respecu  may  be  called  a  *'  bMiI  "  one.     Address, 

HIRAM  HABLET;  Agrent  for  D.  Appleton  ft  Co., 

IMDIANAPOUB,  ENBIAJTA. 
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'*T0  BE  OR  NOT  TO  BE." 

OR, 

BACON    VS.    SHAKESPEARE. 


J.  B.  ROBERTS,  PRIN.  INDIANAPOLIS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


:^,;>*' 


)MONG  the  many  idols  of  literature  and  tradition  that 
modern  iconoclasts  have  sought  to  dash  in  pieces,  a  con- 
spicuous example  is  Shakespeare.  Within  the  present 
SjJJ?^  generation  several  volumes  displaying  vast  research,  and 
not  a  few  brilliant  essays,  have  been  written  to  prove  that  Wm. 
Shakespeare  was  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary,  though  very 
successful,  theatrical  manager,  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
appear  not  only  to  his  contemporaries  but  to  posterity,  in  fine 
borrowed  plumage,  or,  as  Robert  Greene  puts  it,  he  was  but  an 
"upstart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers."  Those  who  wish 
to  enter  into  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  Shakespearean  prob- 
lem, from  this  modern  standpoint,  will  do  well  to  consult  the 
works  of  Miss  Delia  Bacon  and  Nathaniel  Holmes,  who  have 
treated  the  subject  exhaustively  as  well  as  very  ingeniously,  and 
have  proved,  at  least  to  their  own  satisfaction,  that  the  person- 
age known  to  tradition  as  Wm.  Shakespeare,  of  Stratford  on  Avon, 
was  entirely  unequal  to  the  task  of  producing  such  master-pieces 
as  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  King  Lear,  or  in  fact  any  of  those  won- 
derful dramas  which  bear  his  name  on  their  title  page.  The 
most  recent  as  well  as  the  most  condensed  discussion  of  this 
subject  that  I  have  seen  is  contained  in  the  February  and  June 
22 
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[1879]  numbers  of  Appleton's  Journal.  The  writer  is  one 
Appleton  Morgan,  who  does  not  shrink  from  begging  the  whole 
question  by  giving  his  articles  the  title  of  "The  Shakespearean 
Myth."  A  still  more  brief  outline  of  the  argument  of  these 
iconoclasts  may  be  of  interest  to  some. 

The  argument  is  of  necessity  almost  wholly  negative.  The 
thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  dramas  attributed  to  Shakespeare  are  a 
great  and  a  very  positive  fact.  They  constitute  as  a  whole,  the 
most  wonderful  monument  of  human  intellect  to  be  found  in  the 
literature  of  the  whole  world.  The  production  of  any  one  of  at 
least  a  dozen  of  them  would  be  enough  to  entitle  the  author  to 
rank  as  the  foremost  genius  of  all  time,  but  taken  in  the  aggre- 
gate, they  show  a  range  of  knowledge  and  an  intellectual  grasp 
that  even  the  epithet  myriad-minded  would  scarcely  be  adequate 
to  express. 

Now  as  every  effect  must  have  a  sufficient  cause,  let  us  see 
whether  we  can  find  this  sufficient  cause  in  what  is  known  of 
Shakespeare  outside  of  the  works  bearing  his  name.  Shaw,  in 
his  new  History  of  English  Literature,  says  that  the  following 
few  lines  contain  all  that  can  be  positively  stated  about  Wm» 
Shakespeare : 

"John  and  Mary  Shakespeare  were  his  parents.  He  was 
christened  in  the  little  town  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  in  Warwick- 
shire, England,  the  26th  day  of  April,  1564.  He  was  married 
when  eighteen  years  old.  Three  years  after  his  marriage  he 
went  from  Stratford  to  London.  He  was  an  actor,  and  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  Ben  Jonson  was  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance.  His  last  years  were  spent  in  his  native 
place,  where  he  was  one  of  the  influential  citizens.  He  was 
once  a  plaintiff  in  a  suit  at  law.  He  died  on  the  23d  day  of 
April,  1 616." 

This  and  nothing  more.  Now  if  from  such  a  source  can  have 
come  the  wonderful  collection  of  Shakespearean  plays,  will  it 
not  be  an  inversion  of  the  old  proverb  of  "Parturiunt  montes,'^ 
etc. ,  etc.  ?  Is  the  cause  adequate  to  the  effect  ?  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Shakespeare  had  more  than  the  rudiments 
of  an  English  education,  and  yet  in  his  works  (so-called)  there 
is  evidence  of  the  greatest  familiarity  with  all  the  learning  of  the 
time.  From  internal  evidence  Shakespeare  has  been  claimed 
to  have  been  specially  educated  in  all  the  learned  professions. 
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He  seems  to  be  familiar  with  all  trades  and  handicrafts,  and  to 
be  generally  at  home  in  palace  and  cottage.  Coleridge  seeing 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  sweep  of  Shakespeare's  all-em- 
bracing knowledge  with  the  limitations  of  his  opportunities,  cuts 
the  Gordian  knot  by  declaring  that  *'the  intensity  of  the  impres- 
sions made  upon  his  mind  by  outward  objects  was  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  attention  he  bestowed  upon  them." 
Even  if  we  accept  all  that  tradition  has  brought  down  to  us,  it 
is  impossible  to  find  the  time  or  means  by  which  Shakespeare 
could  have  furnished  his  mind  with  the  vast  store  of  learning 
with  which  the  dramas  under  discussion  are  freighted.  He 
seems  ^  to  have  been  a  busy  and  successful  theatrical  manager, 
a  business  which  requires  unremitting  attention.  We  do  not 
hear  of  his  frequenting  libraries  either  public  or  private,  nor  of 
his  burning  the  midnight  oil.  We  do  have,  however,  traditions 
of  carousals  and  rollicking  escapades,  with  a  few  boon  compan- 
ions. There  is  none  of  the  mysterious  and  profound  melancholy 
of  a  Hamlet,  in  whose  character  some  critics  have  supposed  that 
the  great  dramatist  was,  as  one  might  say  in  provincial  Latin, 
de  profundis  exclatnaviting. 

The  almost  entire  absence  of  contemporary  testimony  in, 
regard  to  Shakespeare  as  a  writer,  must  not  be  overlooked.  We 
have  the  sarcastic  reference  of  Robert  Greene,  already  alluded 
to,  which  is  supposed  to  mean  Shakespeare.  We  have  also  one 
or  two  brief  and  rather  complimentary  paragraphs  from  Ben» 
Jonson,  and,  perhaps  more  important  than  anything  else,  his  Un- 
derwood poem,  addressed  **To  the  memory  of  my  beloved 
master  William  Shakespeare,  and  what  he  hath  left  us,"  which 
is  prefixed  to  the  folio  of  1623.  But  notwithstanding  this,  critics 
and  historians  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  real  feelings  cher- 
ished by  "Rare  old  Ben"  towards  his  business  rival,  and  whether 
they  were  indeed  upon  friendly  footing.  Verily,  we  may  well 
reverse  the  application  of  the  ingenious  dictum  of  Coleridge 
(quoted  above,  and  say  that  the  impression  made  by  Shakespeare 
upon  his  contemporaries  was  indeed  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
attention  bestowed  upon  the  plays  brought  out  at  his  theatre. 

It.  is  of  course  known  to  every  reader  of  Shakespeare  that  the 
first  collected  edition  of  these  plays  published  was  the  folio  of 
1623,  edited  by  Heminge  &  Condell,  who  had  been  associated 
with  Shakespeare  in  the  theatrical  business.    Sixteen  of  the  plays 
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had  been  published  during  the  reputed  author's  lifetime,  in  sepa- 
rate form,  quarto  size.  They  were  probably  surreptitious  copies, 
very  imperfect  indeed.  Some  of  the  plays  in  the  folio  edition 
contain  nearly  twice  as  many  lines  as  the  earlier  edition.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  Shakespeare  gave  any  attention  to  publishing 
his  productions  during  his  lifetime  or  manifested  any  concern  or 
interest  whatever  in  the  matter.  Nor  did  he  make  provision  in 
his  will  for  the  preservation  or  publication  of  any  manuscripts 
belonging  to  him.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  anywhere  any 
evidence  that  he  claimed  to  be  the  author  of  any  play,  unless 
silence  at  the  use  of  his  name  by  those  who  did  publish,  may  be 
construed  into  a  claim  of  authorship. 

That  they  were  his  property,  or  at  least  that  of  the  Globe 
Theatre,  may  well  be  conceded,  and  also  that  in  the  absence  of 
a  copyright  law  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  proprietors  to  pre- 
vent the  publication  of  plays  that  were  so  popular  and  remuner- 
ative as  these  when  presented  on  the  stage.  It  may  also  be 
conceded  that  they  were  called  Shakespeare's  plays  and  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  his  productions.  • 

Inhere  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been  no  great  curiosity  about 
literature  or  literators.  People  were  content  to  be  instructed  or 
amused  without  troubling  their  heads  any  farther  about  the  mat- 
ter ;  and,  as  it  is  a  poor  rule  that  don't  work  both  ways,  authors 
seem  to  have  been  quite  as  heedless  of  the  honor  and  reputation 
that  might  have  come  to  themselves  from  the  toil  of  their  brains, 
provided  that  in  spite  of  literary  pirates  they  might  reap  a  sub- 
stantial reward  of  ducats. 

But  the  plays  were  pirated  and  published  as  Shakespeare's, 
and  he  did  not  deny  the  impeachment,  therefore  he  must  have 
been  the  author.  Well,  admit  they  were  his ;  perhaps  he  had 
paid  for  them  like  an  honest  man,  and  had  a  right  to  call  them 
his  own ;  and  when  thieves  broke  through  and  stole  them  and 
the  law  would  protect  the  thieves  in  their  robbery,  and  they 
thought  it  would  give  an  honest  look  to  their  nefarious  trick,  and 
perhaps  at  the  same  time  increase  the  money  value  of  their  ac- 
quisition, to  sell  the  stolen  goods  with  the  owner's  trade  mark 
upon  them,  he  simply  made  the  best  of  the  situation  and  said 
nothing  about  it.     He  neither  affirmed  nor  denied  anything. 

It  is  even  possible  that  you  or  I,  gentle  reader,  might  consent 
to  rest  uncomplainingly  and  without  protest  under  the  imputa- 
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tion  of  being  the  author  of  a  Merchant  of  Venice, 
and  Juliet,  especially  if  it  involved  no  greater  sacrific 
on  our  part  than  that  of  holding  our  tongues. 

If  it  be  thought  that  the  folio  edition  of  16*3,  i 
John  Heminge  &  Henrie  Condell,  affords  irrefutabl 
die  Shakespearean  authorship,  it  must  be  bome  i: 
this  was  a  business  speculation.  It  was  for  their  in 
resent  these  plays  as  the  only  correct  and  complc 
those  works  that  had  already  become  so  popular 
much  sought  for  under  the  name  of  a  certain  rep 
It  is  possible,  as  will  appear  further  on,  that  the  rea 
never  wished  to  have  his  name  connected  with  wi 
theatre,  and  that  it  was  agreed  between  him  and 
that  the  plays  should  be  allowed  to  appear  under 
name ;  but  aside  from  any  such  consideration  as  thi: 
absence  of  any  counter  claimant,  H.  &  C. ,  from  pu 
considerations,  would  not  be  disposed  to  disturb 
opinion  in  regard  to  their  authorship. 

They  tell  their  readers  that  they  have  heretofore 
with  divers  stolen  and  surreptitious  copies,  maimed  a 
by  the  frauds  and  stealths  of  injurious  impostors,  a 
for  the  first  time  they  are  oR'ered  to  view  cured  ar 
their  limbs,  and  all  the  rest  absolute  in  their  men 
author  conceived  them. 

It  is  quite  conceivable,  moreover,  that  H.  &  C,  r 
ing  their  business  relations  with  Shakespeare,  wer 
the  true  secret  of  the  authorship  of  the  splendid  wor 
more  perfect  preservation  we  arc  so  greatly  indebtei 

There  is,  however,  every  reason  to  beheve  that  t 
the  first  folio  practiced  deception  in  intimating  that 
possession  of  the  original  manuscript  copies  of  the 
evidence  all  goes  to  show  that  they  could  not  possit 
the  original  MS.  of  more  than  a  very  few  plays,  aH( 
bility  is  that  there  was  not  at  that  time  a  single  one 
in  Shakespeare's  hand-writing.  The  Globe  Theatre 
in  i6r3,  ten  years  before  the  publication  of  the  fo 
more  than  probable  that  all  or  nearly  alt  the  orij 
which  were  the  property  of  the  theatre,  perished, 
of  a  play  in  Shakespeare's  hand  is  known  to  be  in  e 
is  there  any  history  or  tradition  of  any  having  been  i 
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of  any  person  since  Shakespeare's  death,  if  we  reject  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  guarded  statement  contained  in  the  preface  to 
the  folio. 

We  have  thus  seen  upon  what  a  slender  thread  of  evidence 
.hangs  the  claim  that  Wm.  Shakespeare  wrote  the  plays  bearing 
his  name.  But  the  plays  are  in  existence  and  were  produced 
between  the  years  1588  and  1613,  while  Shakespeare  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  theatrical  business  at  London ;  and  unless  some 
theory  more  plausible  than  the  commonly  received  one  for  their 
production  can  be  shown,  the  popular  belief  is  not  likely  to  be 
greatly  disturbed. 

If  Shakespeare  had  not  the  genius,  industry,  learning  and 
leisure  to  write  Hamlet,  Othello,  and  the  rest,  was  there  any 
one  then  living  who  had  all  these  essential  qualifications,  and 
whose  social  or  political  standing  was  such  as  to  afford  a  motive 
for  concealing  his  identity  ?  It  is  claimed  that  all  these  condi- 
tions are  found  in  Sir  Francis  Bacon. 

A  careful  study  of  Bacon's  career  would  make  these  points 
clear.  Only  a  brief  outline  can  be  given  in  this  ps^per.  Bacon 
was  born  in  1561,  and  was  three  years  older  than  Shakespeare. 
Hence  the  two  men  were  in  the  height  of  their  powers  at  the 
same  time.  Bacon's  birth,  education,  and  social  and  family 
connections  were  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  hope  of  rising  to 
the  highest  rank  in  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  reputa- 
tion of  having  anything  to  do  with  the  theatre  in  any  relation 
except  that  of  patronizing  it,  would  have  lowered  him  in  the 
estimation  of  those  with  whom  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  him  to  stand  well,  and  it  would  thus  have  greatly  impaired 
his  prospects  of  preferment. 

The  struggles  which  Bacon  passed  through  between  the  death 
of  his  father,  1579  and  1613,  when  he  became  Attorney  General, 
are  too  well  known  to  be  recounted  here.  Notwithstanding  the 
many  public  positions  he  held  as  member  of  Parliament,  Solic- 
itor General,  etc.,  it  was  only  through  the  generosity  of  Essex 
and  the  small  income  of  his  wife,  that  he  was  able  to  struggle 
along  and  keep  out  of  the  clutches  of  importunate  creditors.  He 
was  actually  m  prison  for  debt  on  one  occasion.  In  1608  he 
obtained  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  Star  Chamber,  which,  while 
holding  in  reversion,  he  had  waited  for  twenty  years. 

It  was  during  these  years  of  hope  deferred,  of  poverty,  and 
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of  that  large  leisure  which  hangs  so  heavily  upon  the  life  of  a 
briefless  barrister,  that  these  plays  were  produced.  If  Bacon 
wrote  them  he  certainly  had  time  enough  to  do  it,  and  he  had 
the  motive  in  the  desire  to  supplement  a  slender  income  from 
the  price  that  the  Globe  Theatre  was  willing  to  pay  for  so  capital 
productions ;  and  he  had  also  the  motive  mentioned  above  for 
concealing  their  true  source. 

He  would  be  very  willing  that  Shakespeare  or  any  other  man 
should  enjoy  the  credit  of  their  authorship,  provided  that  he 
himself  might  enjoy  the  ducats.  If  any  one  says  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  siich  a  man  as  Bacon,  and  above  all  one 
who  could  utter  such  grand  sentiments  as  these  plays  are  replete 
with,  should  be  so  sordid  as  this  view  implies,  it  will  lie  sufficient 
to  refer  to  Bacon's  downfall  and  his  humiliating  confession — 
**I  do  plainly  and  ingenuously  confess  that  I  am  guilty  of  cor- 
ruption," to  show  what  he  was  capable  of:  and  the  case  is  no 
better  with  Shakespeare,  for  there  is  no  claim  anywhere  that  he 
ever  set  any  other  than  a  money  value  upon  the  plays,  and  that 
even,  only  in  his  managerial  capacity. 

Bacon  was  doubtless  the  most  learned  man  of  his  times.  Of 
no  other  man  then  living  can  it  be  so  confidently  affirmed  that 
he  possessed  the  knowledge  of  books,  of  history,  of  science,  of 
the  manners  and  language  of  the  great  and  noble,  of  state  craft, 
and  of  philosophy. 

It  is  also  a  singular  coincidence,  to  sdy  the  least,  that  Bacon 
is  known  to  have  been  a  diligent  reader  of  many  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  classics  at  the  very  time  when  so  many  of  the  Shake- 
spearean plays  appeared  that  were  founded  directly  upon  these 
works. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Shakespeare  could  have  imitated  so 
closely  a  Latin  or  an  Italian  drama  which  had  not  yet  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  as  it  is  certain  that  the  author  of  these  plays 
did.  Bacon,  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  both  Latin  and 
Italian  literature,  could  have  done  so.  The  utter  silence  of 
Bacon  in  all  his  voluminous  philosophical,  historical  and  literary 
works,  as  to  the  existence  of  such  a  person  as  Shakespeare,  is 
justly  thought  to  be  significant.  How  could  such  a  man  as 
Bacon  have  been  oblivious  to  the  surpassing  merits  of  such  a 
genius  as  Shakespeare;  admitting  him  to  have  been  what  pos- 
terity, has  supposed. 
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If  this  new  theory  has  anything  of  truth  in  it,  it  is  surely  to  be 
expected  that  there  will  be  many  passages  in  Bacon's  reputed 
writings  that  will  show  close  parallelism  both  in  thought  and 
language  with  passages  in  the  plays.  These  parallelisms  are 
neither  few  nor  insignificant,  but  those  who  wish  to  go  into  a 
study  of  that  branch  of  the  discussion,  must  go  to  the  thick  vol- 
ume of  Judge  Holmes,  and  ihey  will  find  sufficient  food  for 
reflection. 

I  have  thus,  as  briefly  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits,  shown 
where  the  argument  lies.  Probably  it  will  have  about  as  much 
influence  upon  the  popular  belief  as  Bishop  Whately's  celebrated 
''Historic  Doubts  concerning  Napoleon."  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  Baconian  theory  rests  wholly  upon  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, while  the  Shakespearean  theory  rests  upon  personal  testi- 
mony wholly.  But*  when,  as  in  this  case,  well  founded  doubts 
appear  as  to  the  competence  or  disinterestedness  of  the  witnesses, 
it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  found  a  few  judicial  minds  who 
will  see  how  much  stronger  than  any  such  rotten  cord  is  the  triple 
chain  of  circumstances,  so  consistent  as  that  which  connects  and 
identifies  the  personality  of  the  greatest  philosopher  with  that  of 
the  greatest  poet  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 


MATHEMATICAL  TEACHING. 


J.    p.     FUNK. 


EVERY  science  rests  upon  a  few  basal  principles.  These  prin- 
ciples formulated  give  rise  to  a  few  definitions.  In  our  study 
of  any  science  we  recur  continually  to  these  definitions  in  order 
that  we  may  assure  ourselves  that  we  are  not  departing  from  the 
established  principles  that  lie  at  the  base  of  the  science  that  we 
are  investigating. 

In  mathematics,  not  less  than  in  other  sciences,  should  our 
processes  of  reasoning  and  methods  of  investigation  harmonize 
with  the  ground  principles  of  the  science. 

Prof.  Davies  asserts  that,  **In  the  whole  range  of  mathemat- 
ical science  there  is  no  logical  test  of  truth  but  in  a  conformity 
of  the  reasoning  to  the  definitions  and  terms,  or  to  such  princi- 
ples as  have  been  established  from  them." 
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Mathematics  has  been  called  Mathesis,  The  discipline^  "because 
of  its  incomparable  superiority  to  other  studies  in  evidence  and 
certainty,  and,  therefore,  its  singular  adaptation  to  discipline  the 
mind."  It  has  been  called  the  ** exact  science"  on  account  of 
the  certain  and  satisfactory  results  obtained  in  the  solution  of  the 
problems  which  it  presents. 

From  these  considerations  we  would  very  naturally  conclude 
that,  though  the  methods  of  investigation  might  vary  greatly, 
they  would  all  be  in  strict  harmony  with  the  foundation  princi- 
ples of  the  science.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Even  many  of 
these  principles  do  not  seem  to  be  so  well  established,  and  so 
uniformly  accepted  as  to  preclude  differences  of  opinion  among 
I  mathematicians. 

The  student  of  mathematics  who  assigns  himself  the  task  of 
investigating  the  elements  of  the  science,  the  principles  of  arith- 
1  metic,  finds  himself,  at  once,  plunged  into  the  depths  of  confu- 
sion by  the  conflicting  definitions  that  he  encounters,  and  which 
serve,  too  often,  only  to  cover  up  the  principles  of  the  science, 
and  to  harass  an4  confuse  the  investigator. 

After  accepting  the  statement  of  some  author  as  a  principle 
of  the  science  he,  too  often,  finds  that  reasoning  based  on  it 
brings  him  into  direct  conflict  with  some  other  supposed  prin- 
!         ciple  of  the  science. 

I  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  feeling  that  our  schools  need 

better  methods  of  work  in  mathematics;  especially  is  this  true 
of  arithmetic.  Prof.  Charles  Davies,  who  is  certainly  good  au- 
thority on  this  subject,  says,  "It  is  to  the  shame  of  science  that 
'  it  has  yet  presented  no  acceptable  plan  of  treating  the  subject  of 
Arithmetic — that  the  technical  terms  are  yet  unsettled — that  we 
are  yet  divided  in  opinion  even  in  regard  to  a  correct  definition 
of  addition." 

This  lack  of  scientific  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic  has  led 
to  great  confusion,  and  brought  into  the  school-room  innumer- 
able loose  expressions,  and  illogical  processes  of  reasoning,  until 
the  ordinary  student  is  content  to  know  the  "how"  of  mathe- 
matical processes,  with  little  care  for  the  "why,"  the  result  be- 
ing the  one  great  end  in  view. 

A  teacher  of  large  experience  said  that  he  never  discovered 
the  difiference  in  meaning  between  the  terms  remainder  and  dif- 
ference, as  applied  to  the  result  in  subtraction,  until  he  began  to 
teach  subtraction  by  means  of  Hunter's  sticks. 
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Accuracy  of  thought  has  a  tendency  to  produce  accuracy  of 
statement,  while  looseness  of  expression  is  indicative  of  a  lack  of 
clear  perception.  How  often  we  hear  expressions  like  these: 
*' Write  the  numbers  to  be  subtracted  under  each  other,"  as  if 
both  minuend  and  subtrahend  were  to  be  subtracted,  or,  two 
numbers  could  be  under  each  other  at  the  same  time.  Or, 
^'reduce  both  fractions  to  a  common  denominator  and  subtract 
the  numerators."  Subtract  the  numerators  from  what?  Are 
both  numerators  to  be  subtracted  ? 

Again,  a  over  ^  is  a  very  common,  but  objectionable,  expres- 
sion for  a  divided  by  b. 

Multiplying  both  sides  of  the  equation  by  2,  is  not  less  objec- 
tionable than  multiply  both  ends  of  the  equation  by  2,  and  yet 
it  is  an  expression  which  occurs  frequently  in  some  of  our  pop- 
ular text-books. 

It  requires  great  care  and  constant  watchfulness  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  to  prevent  pupils  from  using  such  expressions  as 
"multiply  the  $5  by  the  2  yards,"  or,  "multiply  the  $5  by  2 
and  we  have  $10."     Do  we  have  $10,  or  only  a  product? 

Who  has  not  heard  an  analysis  like  this :  If  one  hat  cost  $5, 
then  four  hats  cost  four  times  five,  which  are  $20  ?  But  four 
times  five  are  not  $20. 

Our  text-books  furnish  expressions  like  the  following :  "First 
multiply  the  7  bushels  by  4,  which  make  28  pecks."  Here  is 
logic !  4  times  7  bushels  =28  pecks ! 

And,  "to  reduce  pints  to  quarts  we  divide  by  2,"  and  yet  the 
author  who  uses  this  expression  claims  that  the  divisor  and  divi- 
dend must  be  of  the  same  denomination^  and  all  authorities,  so 
far  as  I  know,  that  claim  that  a  concrete  number  can  be  divided 
by  an  abstract  number,  hold  that  the  quotient,  in  such  case, 
must  be  like  the  dividend.  Therefore,  it  must  be  regarded 
either  that  it  is  impossible  to  divide  pints  by  2,  or  else  that  the 
quotient  is  pints  and  not  quarts. 

How  often  are  pupils  allowed  to  write  such  questions  as,  5  yd. 
=  $15.  And  some  of  our  best  text-books  have  i5^=ihr. 
Suppose  we  subtract  i  hr.  from  each  member  of  this  equation, 
then  15*^  —  I  hr.  =  o,  which  violates  a  principle  of  simple  sub- 
traction— minuend  and  subtrahend  must  be  of  the  same  denom- 
ination. And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  rule,  ' '  divide  the  degrees, 
minutes,  and  seconds  by  1 5  and  mark  the  quotient  hours,  min- 
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Qtes  and  seconds."     Do  you  think  that  2  hr.  is  the  quotient  of 
30*^  divided  by  15  ?    Such  is  the  logic  of  our  text-books ! 

After  repeated  trials  at  county  and  township  institutes  we  have 
been  unable  to  find  teachers  agree,  in  a  single  instance,  as  to 
the  result  of  4  +  2x4  —  2,  often  obtaining  three  or  four  differ- 
ent results.  When  we  have  claimed  that  4x2  ^^  ^  monomial 
expression,  and  that  the  original  expression  must  be  understood 
to  mean  4  -f  8  —  2,  we  have  met  with  the  objection  that  **  that 
is  Algebra,"  but  that  in  Arithmetic  the  operations  should  be  per- 
formed in  the  order  in  which  the  numbers  are  written,  and  yet 
algebra  is  only  literal  arithmetic  as  distinguished  from  Arabic 
arithmetic. 

Again  we  are  told  that  such  things  are  conventional.  Grant 
it.  But  is  it  not  time  that  usage  should  approach  uniformity 
more  nearly  ? 

One  class  of  mathematicians  teach  us  that  the  dividend  and 
divisor  must  be  of  the  same  kind,  that  is,  must  have  the  same 
unit  of  measure,  and  that  the  quotient  is  always  abstract,  while 
those  of  another  class  as  confidently  teach  that  the  divisor  may 
be  abstract  and  the  dividend  concrete,  in  which  case  the  quo- 
tient will  be  concrete  and  of  the  same  denomination  as  the  divi- 
dend. While  still  another  class  insist  that,  if  the  dividend  is 
concrete  the  quotient  must  always  be  concrete.  For,  say  they, 
"An  apple  divided  can  give  apple  only  as  a  result."  They  fail 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  slicing  of  an  apple  is  not  division 
in  the  mathepiatical  sense,  for  in  the  mathematical  division  we 
must  have  a  divisor,  a  dividend,  and  a  quotient.  Now,  suppose 
we  cut  an  apple  into  four  equal  parts,  shall  we  consider  the  knife 
the  divisor,  the  apple  the  dividend,  and  the  parts  the  quotient  ? 
then  one  apple  divided  by  one  knife  equals  four  quarters  of  an 
apple.  Or,  if  you  prefer  to  consider  the  man  who  uses  the  knife 
as  the  real  divisor,  then  one  apple  divided  by  one  man  equals 
four  quarters  of  an  apple.  If  we  are  to  accept  reasoning  of  this 
sort,  we  may  expect  to  see,  in  the  coming  arithmetic,  questions 
like  this :  Given,  the  divisor  three  men,  the  dividend  fifteen 
apples ;  required,  the  quotient. 

We  have  even  seen  it  stated  that  X  -?-  X  =  i  is  not  division, 
for  the  quotient  one  is  not  like  the  dividend  X.  We  think  it 
could  be  shown  that  X  -»-  X  =  X<^.  But  it  is  not  necessary  even 
to  do  this  to  prove  that  it  is  division  in  a  mathematical  sense. 
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It  is  affirmed  that  V^^  is  an  imaginary  quantity,  and  it  is  as 
stoutly  denied. 

It  is  affirmed  that  there  is  no  geometrical  equivalent  for  a 
fourth  dimension  or  a  term  of  the  fourth  power,  and  it  is  as  con- 
fidentiy  affirmed  that  there  is. 

We  are  told  that  if  X  represents  a  given  line,  then  X^  repre- 
sents a  square  surface,  one  side  of  which  is  equal  in  length  to 
the  line  X. 

But  in  opposition  to  this  theory,  we  are  told  that  if  X  repre- 
sents a  line,  X^,  being  X  multiplied  by  X,  represents  that  line 
taken  X  times,  and  that  X  times  a  line  is  line ;  therefore,  in  this 
case,  X^  represents  line,  for  the  product  must  be  like  the  multi- 
plicand. It  seems  to  follow  that  in  this  case  the  second  power 
of  X  should  not  be  called  X  square,  for  there  can  be  no  square 
of  a  given  line. 

It  would  lengthen  this  paper  too  much  and  weary  you  beyond 
endurance,  were  we  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  negative  quan- 
tities— ratio,  zero,  powers  and  roots  of  concrete  quantities,  and 
other  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  the  student  of  mathe- 
matics. 

These  difficulties,  we  think,  could  be  arranged  under  three 
heads — conventional  difficulties,  difficulties  inherent  in  the  sci- 
ence,  and  difficulties  growing  out  of  loose  and  illogical  methods 
of  teaching.  It  would  aid  us  greatly  in  determining  how  to 
teach  arithmetic,  if  we  would  first  inquire,  what  is  the  object  of 
the  study  of  arithmetic  ?    What  is  the  end  to  be  accomplished  ? 

Prof.  Judson  Smith,  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  says :  **It  were  scarcely 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  chief  object  of  education  is  to 
enable  a  man  to  think  clearly,  and  to  express  his  thoughts  forci- 
bly." But  Prof.  Davies  says:  **Itisnot  possible  to  cultivate 
the  habit  of  accurate  thinking  without  the  aid  and  use  of  exact 
language;"  and  further,  **It  may  be  supposed  that  a  general 
impression,  imparted  by  language  reasonably  accurate,  will  suffice 
very  well,  and  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  pause  and  weigh 
words  on  a  nicely  adjusted  balance.  Any  such  notions,  permit 
me  to  say,  will  lead  to  fatal  errors  in  education." 

When  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  knowledge 
we  are  to  obtain  through  the  study  of  arithmetic,  should  be  ac- 
quired by  strict  adherence  to  logical  processes  of  reasoning,  and 
that  we  should  make  arithmetic  a  means  to  enable  us  ''to  think 
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dearly  and  express  our  thoughts  forcibly,"  regarding  the  ability 
to  solve,  rapidly  and  accurately,  the  problems  growing  out  of 
business  transactions  as  of  secondary  importance,  we  may  hope 
to  see  rapid  improvement  made  in  arithmetical  teaching.  Nor 
will  the  secondary  object  be  less  surely  accomplished  than  by 
the  old  methods. 

The  teacher  who,  by  a  thorough  and  logical  analysis,  attempts 
to  teach  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  will  be  apt  to  hear,  occa- 
sionally, a  friendly  criticism  like  this:  **That  is  a  very  pretty 
analysis,  but  it  is  too  long  for  the  requirements  of  business." 
In  this  utilitarian  age  is  all  education  to  be  measured  hy  its  bread- 
getting  power?  Is  no  culture  of  value  unless  it  contribute, 
directly,  to  the  ability  to  make  money  ? 

We  would  not  have  you  to  think  that  we  undervalue  business 
methods,  but  we  do  insist  that  the  pupil  should  first  acquire  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  principles  on  which  an  arithmeti- 
cal process  depends,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  should  busi- 
ness methods  claim  his  attention. 

A  teacher  who  has  a  state  reputation  is  responsible  for  the 
following  story :  A  graduate  from  a  female  college  was  requested 
by  one  of  her  pupils  to  solve  the  4th  example  on  the  one-hun- 
dredth page  of  Ray's  Arithmetic.  The  example  is,  "At  15 
cents  a  peck,  how  many  bushels  of  apples  can  be  bought  for  $3  ? 
The  teacher  obtained  the  result,  5  bu.,  by  dividing  the  15c  by 
the  I3.  When  asked  by  the  pupil  if  there  was  not  another  way 
to  solve  the  example,  the  teacher  replied,  '  Yes,  Ihere  are  several 
other  ways,  but  this  is  the  shortest' "  And  it  is  certainly  short 
enough  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  business. 

A  teacher  at  a  county  institute,  a  few  years  ago,  seriously 
asked,  **What  is  the  result  of  twenty-five  cents  multiplied  by 
twenty-five  cents?"  Several  answers  were  given  by  different 
teachers.  One  teacher  humorously  insisted  that  the  answer  must 
be  625  square  cents. 

A  graduate  from  an  Indiana  college  contended  warmly  that 
4  ft.  multiplied  by  4  ft.  gives  16  square  ft.  for  a  product,  and 
that  16  sq.  ft  multiplied  by  4  ft.  gave  64  cu.  ft  for  a  product, 
and,  when  asked  what  would  be  the  result  if  64  cu.  ft.  were 
multiplied  by  4  ft,  replied,  "It  is  impossible;  there  is  no  geo- 
metrical equivalent  answering  to  the  4th  power." 

We  could  continue  these  examples  of  conflicting  processes 
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and  mathematical  absurdities  to  any  desired  length,  almost,  but 
these,  we  think,  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  Prof.  Davies  was  not 
far  wrong  when  he  said  that  science  "has  yet  presented  no  ac- 
ceptable plan  of  treating  the  subject  of  Arithmetic,"  and  that  if 
methods  were  meant  to  cover  up  principles,  becloud  the  mind 
and  beget  habits  of  loose  and  illogical  reasoning,  these  examples 
certainly  furnish  very  satisfactory  methods  of  accomplishing  the 
desired  result. 
CoRYDON,  Ind. 


HOW  TO  INTEREST  CHILDREN  OF  DISTRICT 
SCHOOLS  IN  GOOD  LITERATURE. 


LIZZIE   SHINDLER. 


*^TTow  may  the  children  of  our  district  schools  be  intcr- 
Xl  ested  in  standard  and  current  literature?"  is  a  ques- 
tion which  merits  much  thought  from  each  district  school 
teacher.  The  evil  effects  of  light  literature  on  the  mind 
and  character  of  pupils  have  long  been  determined,  and  in 
many  towns  and  cities  have  been  successfully  counterbal- 
anced among  the  children  that  have  been  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  public  schools.  But  in  the  country  these  evil 
effects,  though  just  as  prevalent,  are  not  quite  so  discern- 
ible since  occasions  for  their  exercise  are  less  frequent 
The  fact,  however,  of  their  existence  is  reason  suflficient  for 
diligence  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  since  it  is  his  privilege 
to  direct  the  young  mind  in  an  upward  growth,  or,  within  his 
power  to  permit  it  to  take  hold  of  those  pillars  of  degrada- 
tion which  will  lead  to  a  developement  of  all  the  base  pas- 
sions and  pursuits. 

The  mind  that  has  ever  been  awakened  to  thought  will 
in  unoccupied  hours  seek  entertainment  from  books.  The 
country  is^flooded  with  agents  for  such  periodicals  as  ' '  The 
Chimney  Corner",  ''New  York  Weekly",  "Saturday 
Night",  and  numerous  others  of  the  same  character,  made 
attractive  by  their  loud  advertisements  and  by  the  beautiful 
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ckramos  that  each  subscriber  receives  as  a  premium.  These 
papers  please  the  young  people,  and  are  considered  by  many 
parents  as  merely  a  harmless  means  of  keeping  the  mis- 
chievous twelve-year-old  from  teasing  the  younger  children 
on  rainy  days  when  he  is  compelled  to  stay  within  doors. 
The  parent  has  discovered  that  the  bpy  will  read  somethings 
and  that  reading  entertains  him. 

May  we  not  as  teachers  take  advantage  of  this  and  make 
those  branches  of  study  that  are  considered  absolutely 
necessary  to  fit  the  child  to  make  an  adequate  living,  the 
avenues  through  which  we  prepare  his  mind  to  enjoy  a 
comfortable  living  when  obtained?  We  must  endeavor^ 
then,  to  place  before  him  good  literature  that  will  entertain 
him,  and  by  so  doing  arrest  his  attention. 

Since  much  may  depend  on  a  taste  early  formed,  we  may 
in  the  district  schools  begin  this  work  in  the  primary  classes. 
The  average  child  sees  but  little  beauty  in  the  external  ob- 
jects with  which  nature  has  surrounded  him.  His  attention 
has  never  been  called  to  anything  but  their  mere  existence ; 
hence,  when  in  his  reading  class  he  reads  a  sprightly  de- 
scription of  a  modest  flower,  or  a  gentle  stream,  he  is  not 
prepared  to  appreciate  it,  and  possibly  wonders  why  the 
man  who  made  the  book  used  so  many  words  to  tell  such 
a  short  story.  Unless  the  teacher  by  accurate  descriptions 
and  uses  of  the  objects  that  will  cause  the  pupil  to  see  their 
beauties,  can  succeed  in  developing  a  taste  for  things  beau- 
tiful in  nature,  he  will  arrive  at  no  other  solution  of  the 
enigma  than  that  those  words  were  placed  there  that  he 
might  obtain  correct  pronunciation. 

But  when  each  reading  lesson  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  this  kind  of  study,  very  young  pupils  will  learn  to  dis- 
criminate between  crude  expressions  of  good  thoughts  and 
those  expressions  of  the  same  thoughts  which  bring  gloomy 
pictures  of  the  objects  before  the  mind.  When  this  is  ac- 
complished we  may  begin  to  use  other  resources  than  the 
text-books.  The  teacher  may  become  agent  pro  tern,,  and 
in  his  own  school,  for  some  of  our  standard  juvenile  period- 
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icals,  such  as  "Our  Little  Ones",  "Youths'  Companion", 
"The  Pansy",  "Wide  Awake", or  "Little  Folks'  Reader". 
Let  it  be  the  teacher's  aim  to  advertise  the  paper  by  its  real 
merit,  and  if  he  succeeds  in  getting  a  sufficient  number  of 
subscribers  to  warrant  an  agent's  premium,  let  that  premium 
be  used  for  ornamenting  the  school-room,  and  this  will 
remove  from  the  pupil's  mind  a  possible  suspicion  of  self- 
ish motive.  Any  teacher  may,  at  least,  induce  his  primary 
pupils  to  send  for  specimen  copies  of  juvenile  papers.  These, 
though  they  appear  but  small  means,  are  those  by  which  a 
child's  first  tastes  and  habits  of  reading  may  be  formed.  As 
the  pupil  becomes  more  advanced  there  are  many  favorable 
opportunities  for  introducing  to  jiim  the  writings  of  our 
standard  authors. 

All  the  more  advanced  Readers  contain  productions  from 
the  ablest  writers,  and  the  teacher  should  not  be  content  to 
hear  them  well  read  and  a  good  expression  of  the  thoughts 
contained  in  them  given  by  the  pupil  alone,  but  he  should 
assist  and  encourage  him  in  knowing  something  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  productions  and  something  of  their  authors. 
This  would  not  only  aid  in  interesting  the  pupil  in  litera- 
ture, but  would  add  much  to  the  interest  in  reading  as  a 
class  exercise.  In  addition  to  this,  short  selections,  sen- 
tences or  sayings  that  have  become  familiar  to  all  by  much 
usage,  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  that  they 
may  search  out  their  origin  and  become  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  written,  and  the 
influence  they  may  have  had  on  public  sentiment  and  befief 
that,  in  after  time,  led  to  revolution  and  change.  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  average  class  to  do  this  work  without  be- 
coming interested  in  it,  if  the  selections  are  short,  not  too 
numerous,  and  ample  resources  given  from  which  to  obtain 
the  required  information. 

Then  the  student  of  history,  though  at  first  horror  stricken 
by  the  scenes  of  cruelty  enacted  at  the  storming  of  Acadia, 
may  have,  in  some  degree,  that  horror  mellowed  when  he 
reads  the  story  of  Evangeline,  and  realizes  that  in  the  hand 
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of  the  real  artist  those  scenes  that  betray  so  much  of  human 
woe  are  softened  by  a  contemplation  of  calm  submission  to 
an  ever-wise  Providence.  Thus  has  the  pupil  met  Ameri- 
ca's artist  in  poetry— Longfellow — ^he  who  colors  and  makes 
beautiful  where  others  show  us  but  a  simple  reality.  Again^ 
when  he  is  filled  with  contempt  for  the  man  of  such  selfish 
ambitions  as  to  betray  his  country  for  gold,  and  with  pity 
that  one  not  so  guilty  should  suffer  a  severer  penalty,  he  is 
quite  delighted  with  Irving's  "Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow", 
and  can  see,  in  his  boyish  imagination,  himself  one  of  the 
party.  This  short  production  alone  from  Irving  will  cause 
tiie  boy  to  remember  him  and  to  desire  to  know  more  of 
him. 

The  most  advanced  classes  in  the  common  schools  all 
study  grammar,  and  in  the  text-books  used  are  found  choice 
gems  from  Bryant,  whose  simplicity  of  philosophy  and  free- 
dom from  extravagant  delineations  of  passions  render  his 
descriptions  of  nature  appreciable  by  all,  and  rank  him  first 
in  American  literature.  The  tiresome '  analyzing  of  his 
sentences  would  lose  much  of  its  sameness  if  something  of 
the  history  of  their  author  were  known.  In  geography  the 
importance  of  remembering  the  situation  of  a  city  or  a  river 
is  greatly  heightened  in  the  pupil's  mind  by  his  having  read 
Bryant's  description  of  its  beauties. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  one  hour  may  be  taken  on  Friday 
afternoon  for  reading  selections  from  popular  authors,  and 
also  for  this  exercise  pupils  might  be  requested  to  read  bits 
of  news  taken  from  the  newspapers  at  home,  and  state  their 
reasons  for  selecting  such  as  they  do.  A  teacher  may  thus 
obtain  the  sentiments  of  every  family  in  the  district,  and  if 
there  is  a  patron  who  doed  not  deem  it  necessary  to  take  a 
newspaper,  convince  him  by  the  influence  of  the  patron's 
own  children  and  the  school,  that  newspapers  contain  some- 
thing else  of  as  much  importance  and  interest  to  him  as  the 
price  current  of  pork.         ' 

But  the  question  arises,  what  are  the  resources  at  the 
teacher's  command  for  accomplishing  these  ends  ?   Indiana 
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has  had  a  benefactor  in  Asbury,  through  whose  exertions 
an  apportionment  of  public  funds  was  made  for  procuring^ 
township  libraries.  There  is  also  in  some  localities  in^ 
Southern  Indiana  another  library  obtained  through  the  be- 
nevolence of  one  McClure,  who  donated  five  hundred  dol- 
lars to  every  association  of  men  which  would  itself  give  one- 
hundred  books  for  a  library  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the- 
laboring  people.  These  contain  many  histories  of  inven- 
tions and  biographies  of  distinguished  men,  as  well  as  vol- 
umes from  many  standard  authors.  In  some  townships, 
these  libraries  are  unused,  and  are  even  unknown  to  the 
children  of  the  vicinity.  No  Saturday  is  lost  that  is  spent 
by  the  diligent  teacher  in  acquainting  himself  with  the  con- 
tents of  these  libraries  and  applying  each  production  to  the 
peculiar  taste  of  some  pupil.  Theii  he  is  prepared  to  go- 
discriminately  to  a  pupil  and  say,  ''John,  I  have  seen  in- 
the  library  a  copy  of  'Timothy  Titcomb's  Letters  to  Young 
People.'  I  wish  you  would  get  it  and  read  it.  I  think  yoa 
will  like  it."  If  that  library  is  four  miles  off)  John  will  get 
the  book  and  read  it  and  like  it. 

These  library  books  may  be  used  for  reference  also.  Be-^ 
sides,  each  teacher  should  own  at  least  a  few  copies  selected 
from  the  writings  of  our  standard  American  authors,  and 
not  too  well  bound  to  be  used  by  the  pupils  for  reference. 
He  should  have  a  text-book  of  American  and  one  of  English 
literature,  and  he  should  also  be  a  subscriber  for  a  standard 
periodical,  containing  sdentific  and  progressive  literature. 
This,  in  addition  to  other  works,  he  should  read  in  order  to- 
be  able  to  convince  his  pupils  by  power  of  example,  that 
by  wholesome  reading  the  mind  is  strengthened,  the  taste 
refined,  and  the  capacity  for  enjoyment  enlarged.  The 
teacher,  if  he  lead  but  one  mind  into  the  ability  to  find 
enjoyment  beyond  the  mere  contemplation  of  those  trans- 
actions of  business  which  procure  him.  a  livelihood,  has 
brought  to  his  race  a  boon  which  well  rewards  his  labors*. 
This  enjoyment  may  be  obtained  from  books,  and  may  we 
all  as  teachers  be  permitted  to  give  to  the  world  some  pur- 
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pils  who,  when  grown  to  years  of  maturity,  if  society  fail 
them,  if  friends  deemed  true  prove  false,  or,  if  adversity 
with  a  ruthless  hand  remove  from  them  the  more  frequent 
scenes  of  enjoyment,  may  be  able  to  find  companionship  in 
books. 
Orleans,  Ind.  ' 


THE  RELATION  OF  ANIMALS  AND  PLANTS 

TO  TIME. 


As  TO  ANIMALS,  the  teeming  microscopic  life  of  a  drop  of 
pond  water  includes  that  of  creatures  which  appear  ta 
live  but  for  a  few  hours,  while  the  proverbial  ephemera^  in 
its  winged  state,  lives  but  one  day,  or  even  less. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  tortoise  which  died  in  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough's  garden,  in  1821,  was  more  than  two  hundred 
and  twenty  years  of  age,  and  one  belonging  to  Archbishop' 
Laud  died  from  neglect  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  years.  As  to  fishes,  the  pike  has  been  said  to- 
live  for  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years,  and  the  carp 
for  two  hundred  years. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  gigantic  salamander  may 
live  for  a  greatly  prolonged. period,  and  frogs  and  toads  are 
probably  long-lived  animals,  small  as  is  their  relative  size. 
A  toad  has  been  kept  for  thirty-six  years  without  showing 
signs  of  age,  and  then  died  through  an  accident.  Whales 
have  been  supposed  to  live  from  three  to  four  hundred  years. 
The  life  of  an  elephant  is  said  to  extend  beyond  a  hundred 
years,  but  of  this  there  seems  as  yet  to  be  no  certain  evi- 
dence. Birds,  as  creatures  at  once  so  active  and  warm- 
blooded (and  thus  compressing,  as  it  were,  much  life  into  a. 
small  period),  might  be  expected  to  be  short-lived.  Yet 
parrots  have  been  known  to  live  for  upwards  of  a  century, 
aiid  pelicans,  geese,  and  crows  may  exceed  the  period  com- 
monly  allotted  to  man.  But,  however  commonly  three- 
score years  and  ten  may  be  the  term  of  human  life,  man 
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can  certainly  both  live  and  retain  his  intellectual  faculties 
more  or  less  beyond  a  hundred  years.  Yet  a  horse  is  gen- 
erally old  at  thirty,  and  is  not  known  ever  to  have  attained 
twice  that  age.  The  life  of  a  sheep  is  of  about  fifteen  years' 
duration,  and  th?it  of  a  dog  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  although 
allied  animals  are  much  longer  lived.  Thus,  the  lion  called 
"Pompey,"  which  died  in  the  Tower  of  London  in  1760, 
had  lived  there  for  no  less  than  seventy  years. 

Wolves  have  disappeared  from  England  since  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  though  in  Scotland  they  existed  till  1743,  and 
in  Ireland  till  1766,  if  not  even  somewhat  later. 

But  sixty  years  ago  the  great  bustard  wandered  about  the 
South  Downs  and  on  Salisbury  Plain,  and  we  all  know  how 
rare  many  beasts  and  birds  have  become  which  once  were 
common  in  Great  Britain. 

In  1 74 1,  the  illustrious  naturalist,  Steller,  was  wrecked 
on  a  small  island  off  the  coast  of  Kamtchatka,  since  called 
Behring's  Island.  There  he  found  in  enormous  numbers 
an  unwieldy  aquatic  beast,  the  rhytina,  which  he  took  to 
be  the  manatee  which  it  closely  resembled.  Peaceful  and 
harmless,  browsing  on  sea-weed,  with  dull  senses,  but  with 
strong  feelings  of  attachment  for  their  mates,  these  beasts 
seem  long  to  have  escaped  discovery,  in  spite  of  the  various 
exploring  expeditions  which  visited  Eastern  Siberia  after  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  Russia  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  This  escape  was  doubtless  due  to  its 
very  restricted  range ;  for  it  seems  not  to  have  inhabited 
the  mainland  of  Kamtchatka,  or  America,  or  the  Kurile 
Islands,  or  any  other  part  except  the  remote  and  desolate 
spot  where  it  was  discovered,  and  where  doubtless  for  ages 
it  had  held,  in  undisputed  sovereignty,  its  ''ancient  solitary 
^ reign."  Unfortunately  for  it,  it  was  not  only  equally  inca- 
pable of  flight  or  of  self-defence,  but  its  unwieldy  body 
proved  to  be  excellent  eating.  The  result  was,  that  such 
was  the  havoc  made  by  the  crews  of  trading  vessels,  that, 
in  only  twenty-seven  years  from  the  time  of  its  first  discov- 
ery, the  last  survivor  was  killed  and  the  species  entirely 
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extirpated.  Another  example  of  rapid  extirpation  by  sail- 
ors is  that  of  the  gigantic  and  defenceless  ground  pigeon 
of  Mauritius  (without  powers  of  flight),  which  was  called 
the  dodo,  and  which,  till  lately,  was  only  known  by  some 
old  representations,  and  a  solitary  head,  two  feet,  and  the 
more  or  less  imperfect  skulls.  No  specimen  of  the  dodo 
has  been  known  alive  since  1681. 

The  great  auk,  also  now  extinct,  survived  till  1844,  and 
somt  seventy  skins,  nine  skeletons,  a  variety  of  bones,  and 
sixty-five  eggs  of  the  bird  are  now  carefully  preserved  in 
museums.  But  the  most  wholesale  and  regretable  destruc- 
tion of  lately-existing  animals  is  that  which  the  natives  of 
New  Zealand  have  effected.  Previously  to  its  human  colo- 
nization, that  island  was  inhabited  by  a  number  of  gigantic 
birds  of  various  (at  least  four)  species,  of  which  group  the 
little  apteryx  is  the  sole  surviving,  diminutive,  and  more  or 
less  remotely  allied  representative.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
j  skill  and  patience  of  Professor  Owen  for  ideal  restoration  of 
\  these  wonderful  avian  giants,  the  tallest  of  which  was  eleven 
j       feet  high. 

When  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  first  explored,  the 
common  zebra  was  found  in  its  vicinity.  Farther  in  the 
interior  another  kind  was  subsequently  discovered  and  sent 
to  our  collections^  where  it  was  valued  for  its  rarity.  Now, 
the  "common"  zebra,  much  the  more  completely  and  beau- 
tifully striped,  is  the  rare  one,  and  threatens  to  become  ex- 
tinct, as  does  the  majestic  African  elephant,  if  its  reckless 
slaughter  for  the  sake  of  its  tusks  is  not  soon  suspended. 
The  American  bison,  again,  must  eventually  disappear  from 
the  earth's  surface,  unless  protected  as  its  congener  in 
Europe — the  aurochs — ^preserved  by  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia.— SU  George  Mivart  in  Contemp.  Review. 


Drunkenness  places  man  as  much  below  the  level  of  the 
brute  as  reason  elevates  him  above  it. 
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THE  INFINITIVE  IN  ENGLISH. 


E.  E.  SMITH,  PRIN.  PURDUE  ACADEMY. 


THE  following  remarks  are  not  intended  as  an  exhaustive 
discussion  of  the  subject,  but  rather  to  excite  thought, 
suggestion  and  criticism.  The  Journal  will  hardly  have 
space  for  many  criticisms,  but  the  writer  would  be  grateful 
for  communications  discussing  points  suggested  or  indicat- 
ing errors. 

VERB-FORMS. 

In  the  English  language  there  may  properly  be  said  to 
be  three  classes  of  verb-forms — one  complete  and  two  par- 
tial. These  are,  (i)  the  assertive  class,  or  verbs;  '(2)  the 
noun  class,  or  infinitives  (including  gerunds) ;  (3)  the  adjec- 
tive class,  or  participles.  The  first  of  these  classes  embraces 
what  are  properly  termed  verbs,  or  words  that  predicate, 
i.  e.,  give  a  proposition  in  express  terms.  The  second  and 
third  classes  do  not  assert.  They  may  be  predicated  of  the 
subject  by  assertive  forms,  however. 

There  are,  according  to  this  view,  certain  inflected  forms 
of  words  usually  made  to  accompany  verbs  and  classed  in 
paradigms  as  parts  of  verbs,  which  can  not  in  any  true  sense 
be  termed  verds,  because  they  make  no  assertion.  As  these 
forms  partake,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  the  significa- 
tion of  the  verb ;  as  they  are  derived  from  verbs  in  use  or 
obsolete ;  as  their  use  is  so  varied  and  so  extensive  in  the 
language,  thus  making  them  important  factors  in  the  con- 
struction of  sentences,  it  is  a  matter  both  of  convenience 
and  necessity  to  teachers  to  be  pretty  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  their  nature  and  construction.  We  shall  only  consider 
one  of  these  forms  at  present,  namely, 

THE   INFINITIVE. 

This  is  sometimes  called  the  verbal  noun,  or  the  noun 
form  of  the  verb.    The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  one  may 
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iiame  an  action  or  state  without  necessarily  connecting  it 
Tirfth  the  agent  or  doer.  Thus,  when  we  say  **  Lying  is 
l)ase,"  or  '*To  steal  is  shameful,"  we  mention  the  feet  of 
tying  or  stealing  independent  of  the  rogue  or  liar.  We  ap- 
proach the  same  thing  when  we  use  the  impersonal  **it" 
for  the  operations  of  nature,  in  such  sentences  as  **  It  snows," 
"It  hails,"  etc.  Of  course,  in  such  a  view  of  the  infinitive 
^asthis,  there  can  be  no  personal  element  in  the  case,  neither 
^can  number  become  a  part  of  it  The  true  infinitive,  there- 
fore, owing  to  its  own  nature,  can  have  neither  person  nor 
number.  Hence  its  name,  meaning  unlimited^  unconfaud^ 
indefinite. 

So  far  as  form  is  concerned,  there  are  two^simple  infin- 
itives and  six  compound  ones.  In  the  active  voice  the 
simple  infinitives  are  the  common  form,  or  root,  of  the  verb, 
(with  or  without  the  word  "to''),  and  the  form  ending  in 
ing,  properly  termed  a  gerund,  but  more  commonly,  though 
erroneously,  termed  a  participle.  Thus  we  may  have  the 
sentences,  "To  err  is  human,"  and  "Erring  is  human,"  in 
each  of  which,  under  a  different  form,  we  have  the  name  of  • 
an  act  used  in  a  general  or  unlimited  way,  that  is,  without 
associating  it  with  any  particular  agent.  The  compound 
infinitives,  or  infinitive  phrases,  are  found  in  the  following 
sentences : 

1.  To  have  hinted  at  such  a  thing  is  deemed  treasonable* 

2.  He  admitted  having  uttered  the  words. 

3.  His  being  wronged  in  that  manner  is  an  outrage. 

4.  To  be  slandered  is  less  dangerous  than  to  be  flattered. 

5.  Did  you  hear  of  his  having  been  murdered? 

6.  He  is  said  to  have  been  hated  by  his  soldiers. 

The  infinitive  will  be  treated,  in  the  main,  as  a  part  of 
-speech  that  fills  the  office  of  a  noun  whilst  retaining  the 
signification  of  a  verb,  the  verbal  function  being  lost.  It  is 
not  regarded  as  a  mode  of  the  verb,  i.  ^.,  as  used  to  indicate 
a  manner  of  assertion.  In  its  noun  office,  the  infinitive  has 
tnost  of  the  uses  of  a  noun,  whilst  it  may,  at  the  same  time, 
^e  limited  in  its  verbal  signification  by  adverbial  and  object- 
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ive  elements.  Thus  it  can  not  be  entirely  classed  as  a  noun> 
nor  properly  be  termed  a  verb,  and  must  be  studied  to  itself 
in  order  to  learn  its  peculiarities. 

HISTORY  AND   PAST  USAGE. 

As  a  rule,  the  statements  of  grammarians  with  regard  to 
the  infinitive  are  correct.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  therefore,, 
that  their  statements  and  their  practices  do  not  agree.  The 
whole  subject  is  thus  made  contradictory  and  only  partly 
intelligible,  when  less  disposition  to  run  in  old  ruts  would 
make  matters  clear  and  relieve  many  a  perplexed  teacher 
and  student  The  following  quotations  may^be  studied  in 
connection  with  the  matter : 

Kuhner's  Greek  Grammar,  p.  75,  says,  **In  addition  to 
the  modes,  the  Greek  verb  has  two  forms,  which,|from  their 
partaking  both  of  the  nature,  of.  the  verb  and  also  that  of 
the  substantive  or  adjective,  are  called  participials,  namely: 
(i)  The  infinitive,  which  is  the  substantive  participial;  as, 
s^fiXcj  )8ouX8vsiv,  I  wish  to  advise,  and  To  BouX^usiv,  the  advis- 
ing ;  (2)  The  participle,  which  is  the  adjective  participial ; 
as,  BouXffuuv  avi]/,  an  advising  man,  i.  e.y  a  counselor. 

Bingham's  Lat.  Grammar,  p.  137,  says,  "The  participle 
is  the  adjective-verb,  the  infinitive  the  noun-verb." 

Prof.  March's  Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language,  p» 
\  77 >  says„  **The  notion  signified  by  a  verb-root  may,  in  the 
first  place,  be  predicated  of  a  subject  or  uttered  as  an  inter- 
jection of  command ;  or,  secondly,  it  may  be  spoken  of  as 
a  substantive  fact,  or  as  descriptive  of  some  person  or  thing. 
In  the  first  case  proper  verb-stems  are  formed,  or  auxiliaries 
used,  to  denote  time,  mode  and  voice;  and  suffixes  (per- 
sonal endings)  are  used  to  indicate  the  person  and  number 
of  the  subject:  thus  is  made  up  the  verb-proper,  or  finite 
verb.  In  the  second  case,  a  noun-stem  is  formed  and  de- 
clined in  cases  as  a  substantive  or  adjective." 

Latham's  Hand-Book  of  the  English  Language,  p.  340, 
says,  "The  infinitive  mode  is  a  noun.  The  current  rule 
that  'when  two  verbs  come  together,  the  latter  is  placed  in 
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the  infinitive  mode/  means  that  one  verb  can  govern  an- 
other only  by  converting  it  into  a  noun.  I  begin  to  fnavt= 
I  begin  ike  act  of  moving.  Verbs,  as  verbs,  can  only  come 
together  by  way  of  apposition:  Thus,  I  irritate ^  I  beat,  I  talk 
at  him,  I  call  him  names  ",  etc. 

Earle's  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue,  p.  535,  says, 
"The  infinitive  and  the  noun-substantive  blend  so  closely 
as  to  defy  all  attempts  at  a  line  of  demarcation.  I  think 
the  meaning  is  better  apprehended  by  regarding  these  (cer- 
tain gerundial  forms)  as  verb-substantives,  that  is  to  say,. 

infinitives." 

PuRDU£  University. 

(To  be  continued, ) 


Our  Poor  Relations. — I  mean  it  literally.  Between  the 
lowest  forms  of  animal  life  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  vegetable,  between  these  and  the  highest  ape,  extend 
broad  realms  of  structure  growing  more  complex  and  of 
consciousness  increasing  and  refining;  throughout  these 
realms  we  trace  a  gradual  ascent,  a  link  of  the  first  member 
and  the  last.  Again :  idiots,  savages,  the  average  man  of 
us,  the  Newton  or  the  Shakespeare  in  his  prime — ^these  also 
make  a  chain  whose  ends  are  very  far  apart,  but  whose  links 
lay  hold  each  one  on  the  next,  throughout  the  whole  wide 
distance.  But  between  that  highest  ape  and  the  lowest  hu- 
man idiot  lies  a  gap  uncrossed,  it  is  declared,  by  the  chain 
of  life ;  a  great  gulf  seems  fixed— on  the  one  side,  the  brute 
creation;  on  the  other  side,  anew  creation,  man.  Without 
discussing  Darwinism,  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  of  late 
these  two  sides  seem  to  be  nearing  one  another,  as  we  study 
them. — Rev.  IV.  C.  Gannett. 


You  can  not  dream  yourself  into  a  character ;  you  must 
hammer  and  forge  yourself  one* 
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COMMENTARY  ON  THE  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  INDIANA 


10.  On  the  Equalization  of  School  Revenues, — The  law  in  regard 
to  the  distribution  of  State  and  congressional  township  revenues  to 
the  townships,  towns  and  cities  of  a  county  is  contained  in  section 
118,  as  follows: 

Sec.  118.  The  auditor  of  each  county  shall,  semi-annually,  on  the  secoBd 
Monday  of  June,  and  on  the  last  Monday  in  January,  make  apportionment  of 
the  school  revenue,  to  which  his  county  is  entitled,  to  the  several  townships 
and  incorporated  towns  and  cities  of  the  county,  which  apportionment  shall  be 
paid  to  the  school  treasurer  of  each  township  and  incorporated  town  andcily, 
hy  the  county  treasurer ;  and,  in  making  the  said  apportionment  and  distriiia- 
tion  thereof,  the  auditor  shall- ascertain  the  amount  of  the  congressional  town- 
ship school  revenue  belonging  to  each  city,  town  and  township,  and  shall  m 
apportion  the  other  school  revenue  as  to  equalize  the  amount  of  available 
school  revenue  for  tuition  to  each  city,  town  and  township,  as  near  as  maybe, 
according  to  the  enumeration  of  children  therein :  Provided^  however.  That 
in  no  case  shall  the  income  of  the  congr^sional  township  school  fund  belong- 
ing to  any  congressional  township,  or  part  of  such  township,  be  diminished 
by  such  apportionment,  or  diverted  or  distributed  to  any  other  township^  and 
report  the  amount  apportioned  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instnictiont 
"verified  by  affidavit. 

The  plaia  statement  of  the  above  provisions  is  as  follows :  Each 
child  in  a  congressional  township  must  receive  his  share  of  the  inter- 
est arising  from  the  fund  of  said  township  without  diminution.  He 
is  then  to  receive  in  addition  such  an  amount  from  the  State's  school 
revenue  as  will  make  his  portion  of  school  money  equal  to  that  of 
every  other  child  in  the  county.  For  example,  in  congressional  town- 
ship A,  a  child  receives  $1  from  the  interest  on  the  congressional 
township  fund,  while  in  B  a  child  receives  $2  from  said  interest. 
Suppose  now  the  State  apportions  an  average  of  $3  to  each  chUd 
from  the  State's  school  revenue.  In  this  case  the  auditor  must  dis- 
tribute to  the  child  in  A  I3.50.  and  to  the  child  in  6  $2.50  of  the 
State's  revenue,  so  that  each  shall  receive  the  same  amount  from  the 
•combined  revenue,  viz.,  $4.50. 

There  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  which  arises  &om  the  fact  tha^ 
by  act  of  Congress  the  State  can  not  diminish  the  amount  of  con_ 
gressional  township  revenue  belonging  to  the  children  of  any  town' 
ship.  If  absolute  equalization  will  increase  a  child's  portion,  as  i 
generally  does,  it  is  required  by  law,  but  otherwise  it  is  not  permitted. 
Suppose  the  child  in  A  has  $1  of  congressional  interest,  ana  the  child 
in  B  |o;  then  if  the  State  apportions  an  average  of  $3  to  each  child 
from  the  State's  revenue,  the  combined  amount  of  both  revenues  for 
the  two  children  would  be  $16.  Absolute  e<][ualization  would  in  this 
<case  give  the  children  $8  apiece.    But  as  this  would  take  away  part 

f  the  congressional  revenue  belonging  to  the  child  in  B,  it  is  not 

€rmiited  under  the  act  of  Congress. 
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The  State,  however,  uses  its  own  revenues  to  eaualize  the  shares 
<of  the  school  children,  just  as  far  as  the  act  of  Congress  permits. 
Thus,  in  the  above  case,  the  State  would  leave  the  19  to  the  child  in 
B,  and  give  the  ^6  to  the  child  in  A. 


VL 
ON  THE  LEVYING  OF  SCHOOL  TAXES. 


THE    LAW. 

Sec.  12.  The  trustees  of  the  several  townships,  towns  and  cities,  shall  have 
the  power  to  levy  a  special  tax,  in  their  respective  townships,  towns  or  cities, 
for  the  construction,  renting  or  repairing  of  school  houses,  providing  furniturei 
school  apparatus,  and  fuel  therefor,  and  for  the  payment  of  other  necessary 
expenses  of  the  school,  except  tuition ;  but  n*  tax  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  fifty 
cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  taxablt  property,  and  one  dollar 
on  each  poll,  in  any  one  year,  and  the  income  from  said  tax  shall  be  denom- 
inated the  special  school  revenue;  and  any  tax  payer  who  may  choose  to  pay 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  township,  town  or  city  wherein  said  tax  payer  has 
property  liable  to  taxation,  any  amount  of  money,  or  furnish  building  material 
for  the  construction  of  school  houses,  or  furniture,  or  fuel  therefor,  shall  be 
-entitled  to  a  receipt  therefor  from  the  trustee  of  said  township,  town  or  city, 
which  shall  exempt  auch  tax  payer  from  any  further  taxes  for  said  purposes, 
until  the  taxes  oi  said  tax  payer,  levied  for  such  purposes,  would,  if  not  thus 
-paid,  amount  to  the  sum  or  value  of  the  materials,  so  furnished,  or  amount  so 
paid ;  Provided^  That  said  building  materials,  or  furniture  and  fuel,  shall  be 
Teceived  at  the  option  of  the  trustee. 

Sec.  13.  The  county  auditor  shall,  upon  the  property  and  polls  liable  to 
taxation  for  State  and  county  purposes,  make  the  proper  assessments  of  special 
«:hool  tax  levied  by  the  trustee,  in  the  same  manner  as  for  State  and  county 
revenue,  and  shall  set  down  the  amount  of  said  tax  on  his  tax  list  and  dupli> 
'Cate  thereof,  as  other  taxes  are  set  down,  in  appropriate  columns.      *     *      * 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana^ 
That  the  trustees  of  the  civil  townships,  the  *trustees  of  incorporated  towns, 
«nd  the  common  councils  of  cities,  shall  have  power  to  levy  annually  a  tax 
not  exceeding  twenty-five  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  proj^ 
"erty,  and  twenty-five  cents  on  each  taxable  poll ;  which  tax  shall  be  assessed 
and  collected  as  the  taxes  for  the  State  and  county  revenue  are  assessed  and 
•collected. 

Sec  2.  The  funds  arising  from  such  tax  shall  be  under  the  charge  and 
'Control  of  the  same  officers,  secured  by  the  same  guarantees,  subject  to  same 
rales  and  regulations,  and  applied  and  expended  in  the  same  manner  as  funds 
•arising  from  taxation  for  conmion  school  purposes  by  the  laws  of  this  State : 
Brtmded^  That  the  funds  assessed  and  collected  in  any  civil  township,  incor- 
porated town  or  city,  shall  be  applied  and  expended  in  the  same  civil  town« 
"Ship,  incorporated  town  or  city  in  which  such  funds  shall  have  been  assessed 
«nd  collected.     [Approved  March  9,  1867.] 

Section  i.  Beit  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana.^ 
That  in  assessing  and  collecting  taxes  foj  school  purposes  under  existing  laws, 

'  ^Tbe  trustees  here  spoken  of  are  the  town  truttees,  asd  not  the  school  trustees.    ""'^^ 
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COMMENTARY  ON  THE  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  INDIANA. 


lo.  On  the  Equalization  of  School  Revenues, — The  law  in  regard 
to  the  distribution  of  State  and  congressional  township  revenues  to 
the  townships,  towns  and  cities  of  a  county  is  contained  in  section 
1 1 8,  as  follows: 

Sec.  1 1 8.  The  auditor  of  each  coanty  shall,  semi-annually,  on  the  second 
Monday  of  June,  and  on  the  last  Monday  in  January,  make  apportionment  of 
the  school  revenue,  to  which  his  county  is  entitled,  to  the  several  townships 
and  incorporated  towns  and  cities  of  the  county,  which  apportionment  shall  be 
paid  to  the  school  treasurer  of  each  township  and  incorporated  town  and  city, 
l)y  the  county  treasurer ;  and,  in  making  the  said  apportionment  and  distriba- 
tion  thereof,  the  auditor  shall- ascertain  the  amount  of  the  congressional  town- 
ship school  revenue  belonging  to  each  city,  town  and  township,  and  shall  so 
apportion  the  other  school  revenue  as  to  equalize  the  amount  of  available 
school  revenue  for  tuition  to  each  city,  town  and  township,  as  near  as  may  be^ 
according  to  the  enumeration  of  children  therein :  Provided^  however^  That 
in  no  case  shall  the  income  of  the  congressional  township  school  fund  belong- 
ing to  any  congressional  township,  or  part  of  such  township,  be  diminishoi 
by  such  apportionment,  or  diverted  or  distributed  to  any  other  township^  and 
report  the  amount  apportioned  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instmctioii* 
"verified  by  affidavit. 

The  plain  statement  of  the  above  provisions  is  as  follows :  Each 
child  in  a  congressional  township  must  receive  his  share  of  the  inter- 
est arising  from  the  fund  of  said  township  without  diminution.  He 
is  then  to  receive  in  addition  such  an  amount  from  the  State's  school 
revenue  as  will  make  his  portion  of  school  money  equal  to  that  of 
every  other  child  in  the  county.  For  example,  in  congressional  town- 
ship A,  a  child  receives  $i  from  the  interest  on  the  congressional 
township  fund,  while  in  B  a  child  receives  $2  from  said  interest. 
Suppose  now  the  State  apportions  an  average  of  $3  to  each  child 
from  the  State's  school  revenue.  In  this  case  the  auditor  must  dis- 
tribute to  the  child  in  A  I3.50,  and  to  the  child  in  6  $2.50  of  the 
State's  revenue,  so  that  each  shall  receive  the  same  amount  from  the 
combined  revenue,  viz.,  $4.50.  " 

There  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  which  arises  from  the  fact  tha^ 
by  act  of  Congress  the  State  can  not  diminish  the  amount  of  con* 
gressional  township  revenue  belonging  to  the  children  of  any  town' 
ship.  If  absolute  equalization  will  increase  a  child's  portion,  as  r 
generally  does,  it  is  required  by  law,  but  otherwise  it  is  not  permitted. 
Suppose  the  child  in  A  has  $1  of  congressional  interest,  and  the  child 
in  B  ^ ;  then  if  the  State  apportions  an  average  of  $3  to  each  child 
from  the  State's  revenue,  the  combined  amount  of  both  revenues  for 
the  two  children  would  be  |i6.  Absolute  equalization  would  in  this 
<:ase  give  the  children  $8  apiece.    But  as  this  would  take  away  part 

f  the  congressional  revenue  belonging  to  the  child  in  B,  it  is  not 

ermiited  under  the  act  of  Congress. 
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The  State,  however,  uses  its  own  revenues  to  eaualize  the  shares 
fl«f  the  school  children,  just  as  far  as  the  act  of  Congress  permits. 
Thus,  in  the  above  case,  the  State  would  leave  the  1^9  to  the  child  in 
B,  and  give  the  $6  to  the  child  in  A. 


VI. 

ON  THE  LEVYING  OF  SCHOOL  TAXES. 


THE    LAW. 

Sec.  12.  The  trustees  of  the  several  townships,  towns  and  cities,  shall  have 
the  power  to  levy  a  special  tax,  in  their  respective  townships,  towns  or  cities, 
for  the  construction,  renting  or  repairing  of  school  houses,  providing  furniture, 
school  apparatus,  and  fuel  therefor,  and  for  the  payment  of  other  necessary 
•expenses  of  the  school,  except  tuition;  but  n*  tax  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  fif^ 
•cents  on  each  one  hnndred  dollars  worth  of  taxablt  property,  and  one  dollar 
•on  each  poll,  in  any  one  year,  and  the  income  from  said  tax  shall  be  denom«> 
inated  the  special  school  revenue;  and  any  tax  payer  who  may  choose  to  pay 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  township,  town  or  city  wherein  said  tax  payer  has 
property  liable  to  taxation,  any  amount  of  money,  or  furnish  building  material 
for  the  construction  of  school  houses,  or  furniture,  or  fuel  therefor,  shall  be 
•entitled  to  a  receipt  therefor  from  the  trustee  of  said  township,  town  or  city, 
which  shall  exempt  auch  tax  payer  from  any  further  taxes  for  said  purposes, 
until  the  taxes  oi  said  tax  payer,  levied  for  such  purposes,  would,  if  not  thus 
-paid,  amount  to  the  sum  or  value  of  the  materials,  so  furnished,  or  amount  so 
paid ;  Provided,  That  said  building  materials,  or  furniture  and  fuel,  shall  be 
received  at  the  option  of  the  trustee. 

Sec.  13.  The  county  auditor  shall,  upon  the  property  and  polls  liable  to 
taxation  for  State  and  county  purposes,  make  the  proper  assessments  of  special 
school  tax  levied  by  the  trustee,  in  the  same  manner  as  for  State  and  county 
revenue,  and  shall  set  down  the  amount  of  said  tax  on  his  tax  list  and  dupU^ 
•cate  thereof,  as  other  taxes  are  set  down,  in  appropriate  columns.      *     *      • 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indianet^ 
That  the  trustees  of  the  civil  townships,  the  *trustees  of  incorporated  towns, 
•and  the  common  councils  of  cities,  shall  have  power  to  levy  annually  a  tax 
not  exceeding  twenty-five  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  proj^ 
'erty,  and  twenty-five  cents  on  each  taxable  poll ;  which  tax  shall  be  assessed 
and  collected  as  the  taxes  for  the  State  and  county  revenue  are  assessed  and 
collected. 

Sec  '2.  The  funds  arisiug  from  such  tax  shall  be  under  the  charge  and 
•control  of  the  same  officers,  secured  by  the  same  guarantees,  subject  to  same 
mles  and  regulations,  and  applied  and  expended  in  the  same  manner  as  funds 
-arising  from  taxation  for  common  school  purposes  by  the  laws  of  this  State : 
Provided^  That  the  funds  assessed  and  collected  in  any  civil  township,  incor- 
porated town  or  city,  shall  be  applied  and  expended  in  the  same  civil  town- 
-ship,  incorporated  town  or  city  in  which  such  funds  shall  have  been  assessed 
and  collected.     [Approved  March  9,  1867.] 

Section  i.    Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
That  in  assessing  and  collecting  taxes  foj  school  purposes  under  existing  laws, 

■  >0The  trustees  here  spoken  of  are  the  town  trustees,  and  not  the  school  trustees.    -'^-^ 
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all  propaty,  real  and  personal,  subject  to  taxation  for  State  and  county  par- 
poses,  shall  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  common  schools  without  regard  to  the* 
race  or  color  of  the  owner  of  the  property.     [Approved  May  13,  1869.] 

Section  i  .  Beit  enacted  by  the  General  A.ssemHy  of  the  State  of  Indiana^ 
That  any  city  or  incorporated  town  in  this  State  which  shall  by  the  action  of 
its  school  trustee  or  trustees  have  purchased  any  ground  and  building  or  build* 
ings,  or  may  hereafter  purchased  any  ground  and  building  or  bnildix^,  or 
have  commenced,  or  may  hereafter  commence,  the  erection  ot  any  building  or 
buildings  for  school  purposes,  or  which  shall  have  by  its  school  trustee  or 
trustees,  contracted  any  debts  for  the  erection  of  such  building  or  buildings, 
or  the  purchase  of  such  ground  and  building  or  buildings,  and  such  trustee  or 
trustees  shall  not  have  the  necessary  means  with  which  to  complete  such 
building  or  buildings,  or  to  pay  for  the  purchase  of  such  ground  and  building 
or  buildings,  or  pay  such  debt,  may,  on  the  filing  by  the  school  trustee  or  tms- 
tees  of  said  city  or  incorporated  town,  of  a  report  under  oath  with  the  conomoik 
council  of  such  city,  or  die  b«ard  of  trustees  of  such  incorporated  town,  show- 
ing the  estimated  or  actual  cost  of  any  such  ground  and  building  or  buildings, 
or  the  amount  required  to  complete  such  building  or  baildings,  or  purchase 
such  ground  and  building  or  buildings,  vt  the  amount  of  sudi  debt,  on  the 
passage  of  an  ordinance  authorizing  the  same  by  the  common  council  of  said 
city,  or  the  board  of  trustees  of  such  incorporated  town,  issue  the  bonds  of 
such  city  or  town  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  in  denominations  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  payable  at  any  place  that  may  be  designated  in  the  bonds^ 
the  principal  in  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  twenty  years  after  the 
date  of  such  bonds,  and  the  interest  annually  or  semi-annually,  as  may  be 
therein  provided,  to  provide  the  meafis  with  which  to  complete  such  building 
or  buildings,  or  to  pay  for  the  purchase  of  such  ground  and  building  or  build- 
ings, and  to  pay  such  debt ;  and  such  common  council  or  board  of  trustees 
may  from  time  to  time  negotiate  and  sell  as  many  of  such  bonds  as  may  be 
neoessary  for  such  purpose  in  any  place  and  for  the  best  price  that  can  be- 
obtained  therefor  in  cash :  Provided^  That  such  bonds  shall  not  be  sold  at  a 
price  less  than  ninety>four  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Sec.  2.  The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  such  bonds  shall  be  paid  to  the  said 
school  trustee  or  trustees  to  enable  them  to  erect  or  complete  such  buildhig  or 
buildings  and  pay  such  debt ;  but  before  payment  to  them  such  school  trus- 
tees shall  file  with  the  county  Auditor  a  bond  payable  to  the  State  of  Indiana 
in  a  sum  not  less  than  the  full  amount  of  the  said  money  so  to  be  paid  to  them, 
and  with  security  to  be  approved  by  said  auditor,  conditioned  for  the  faithful 
and  honest  application  of  such  money  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  same  was 
provided,  and  such  trustee  or  trustees  and  their  surety  or  sureties,  shall  be 
liable  to  suit  on  such  bond  for  any  waste,  misapplication,  or  loss,  of  such 
money  in  the  same  manner  as  now  provided  for  waste  or  loss  of  school  rev- 
enue. 

Sec.  3.f  In  addition  to  the  levying  the  tax  by  cities  or  incorporated  towns 
for  general  purposes  now  authorized  by  law,  the  common  counal  of  any  sach 
cities,  and  board  of  trustees  of  any  such  incorporated  towns,  as  shall  avail 
themselves  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to 
levy,  annually,  a  special  additional  tax  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  taxes  of  such  city  or  town  are  levied,  sufficient  to  pay  the 
interest  and  principal  of  said  bonds  falling  due,  which  additional  special  tax 
shall  be  assessed  and  collected  as  the  taxes  for  State  and  county  revenue  are 
assessed  and  collected,  and  the  treasurer  of  said  city  or  town  shall  keep  accu- 
rate account  of  the  revenue  arising  from  said  special  tax,  and  shall  in  his 
reports,  when  required  by  the  city  or  town  authorities,  show  the  amount 
thereof  received,  the  amount  disbursed,  and  the  amount  thereof,  if  Tany, 

tAsaiucuucd  /iTiarch  xx,  1875. 
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remaining  delinquent;  he  shall  pay  out  the  same  only  by  the  authority  of  the 
common  council  of  said  city  or  board  of  trustees  of  such  town,  and  shall  per- 
mit the  same  to  be  applied  to  no  other  purpose  than  the  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  of  such  bonds ;  and  official  bonds  of  city  and  town  treasurers 
shall  be  construed  to  cover  and  include  revenue  arising  from  this  source. 
Persons  residing  outside  of  any  such  city  or  town,  and  electing  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  such  town  or  city,  for  educatipnsd  purposes,  or  who  shall  send  their 
diildren  to  the  school  taught  in  any  such  building,  shall,  with  their  property, 
be  liable  to  such  tax  as  if  they  resided  in  such  city  or  town,  on  all  property 
owned  by  said  person  in  the  township,  where  such  city  or  town  is  located : 
Provided^  always^  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
school  trustee  or  trustees  of  such  town  or  city,  from  admitting  pupils  into  such 
schools,  from  outside  such  city  or  town,  in  their  discretion,  upon  the  payment 
of  tuition  therefor,  and  without  subjecting  the  property  of  their  parents  to  such 
taxation,  when  such  schools  are  not  crowded,  and  their  admission  shall,  in  no 
way,  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  children  within  such  corporate  city  or  \ 
town :  And  providing  further^  That  the  additional  special  tax,  hereby  author- 
ized, shall  not,  in  any  one  year,  exceed  fifty  cents  on  any  one  hundred  dollars 
of  taxable  property,  and  one  dollar  on  each  poll. 

Sec  4.  All  bonds  issued,  contracts  made,  and  debts  created  pursuant  to 
the  acts  of  March  ii,  1867,  and  May  15,  1869,  relating  to  the  same  subject 
as  this  act,  are  hereby  legalized  and  declared  valid,  and  the  taxes  to  pay  any 
sach  bonds,  contracts  or  debts  and  and  the  interest  thereon,  shall  be  assessed 
and  collected  in  accordance  with  this  acL 

Sza  5.  An  emergency  existing  for  the  immediate  taking  effect  of  this  act, 
it  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  pasuige.    [Approved  March  8,  1873.] 

Section  i  .  J  BeU  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana^ 
That  section  first  of  the  above  entitled  act  be  amended  to  read  as  follows, 
to-wit:  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  school  trustees  of  any  city 
or  incorporated  town  in  this  State,  to  pay  over  to  the  common  council  or 
board  of  trustees  of  any  city  or  incorporated  town  in  this  State,  to  pay  over  to 
the  common  council,  or  hoard  of  trustees  of  such  city  or  town,  any  surplus, 
special  school  revenue  in  the  hands  of  such  school  trustees,  not  necessary  to 
meet  current  expenses,  such  excess  of  the  revenue  aforesaid  to  be  applied  for 
the  payment  of  the  interest  or  principal,  or  both,  of  any  indebtedness  incurred 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  8,  1873,  authorizing  cities  and  incor- 
porated towns  to  negotiate  and  sell  bonds  to  procure  means  to  erect  and  com- 
plete unfinished  school  buildings,  and  to  purchase  any  ground  and  building 
for  school  purposes,  and  to  pay  debts  contracted  for  the  erection  and  purchase 
of  building  and  ground. 

Sec  2.  When  the  excess  of  special  school  revenue  not  necessary  to  meet 
the  current  demand  upon  such  revenue  shall  have  been  prior  to  the  passage 
of  this  act,  loaned,  paid  over,  or  applied,  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section, 
sach  loan,  payment,  or  application  of  such  moneys,  is  hereby  legalized  and 
made  valid  as  fully  and  completely  as  if  at  the  time  such  transaction  took 
place  this  act  had  been  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Skc.  3.  Whereas  an  emergency  exists,  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  passage.     [Approved  March  3,  1877.] 

Am  Act  supplemental  to  an  act  entitled  ^  An  act  to  authorize  cities  and  towns 
to  negotiate  and  sell  bonds  to  procure  means  with  which  to  erect  and  com- 
plete unfinished  school  buildings,  and  to  purchase  any  grounds  and  build- 
ings for  school  purposes,  and  to  pay  debts  contracted  for  such  erection  and 
completion,  and  purchase  of  buildings  and  grounds,  and  authorizing  the 
levy  and  collection  of  an  additional  school  tax  for  the  payment  of  such 
school  bonds,''  approved  March  8,  1873. 

|At  amtaded  March  31,  2879. 
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Section  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Stafe  of  Indiana ^ 
That  before  the  school  trustee  or  trustees  of  any  incorporated  town  or  city  ia 
this  State  shall  purchase  any  ground  for  school  purposes,  or  enter  into  any 
contract  for  the  building  of  any  school  building  or  buildings,  such  school 
trustee  or  trustees  shall  file  a  statement  with  the  trustees  of  such  incorporated 
town  or  common  council  of  such  city,  showing  the  necessity  for  such  purchase 
of  ground,  or  the  erection  of  such  building  or  buildings,  together  with  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  such  ground  or  building  or  buildings,  and  the  amount  of 
means  necessary  to  be  provided  to  pay  for  such  ground  or  building  or  build- 
ings ;  and  such  school  trustee  or  trustees  shall  not  purchase  any  ground,  or 
enter  into  any  contract  for  the  building  of  any  school  building  or  buildings^ 
until  such  action  be  approved  by  the  trustees  of  such  incorporated  town,  or  by 
the  common  council  of  such  city :  Provided^  however^  That  there  shall  bie 
nothing  in  this  act  so  construed  as  to  affect  any  purchase  of  grounds,  or  con- 
tract  made  for  the  erection  of  any  building  or  buildings,  for  school  purposes^ 
-prior  to  the  taking  efiect  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  Whereas,  an  emergency  exists  for  the  immediate  taking  effect  of 
this  act,  therefore  the  same  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  \\% 
passage.     [Approved  March  20,  1879.] 

The  following  is  a  paragraph  of  an  amendatory  act  concerning  the 
duties  of  civil  trustees  ol  incorporated  towns,  approved  March  3i» 

1879: 

*^ Seventeen, — Such  board  of  trustees  shall  have  power  to  complete  school 
houses  now  in  process  of  erection,  and  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  same  ;. 
to  erect  or  provide  such  school  houses  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  use  of  the 
scholars  of  the  town ;  to  keep  them  'tn  repair,  and  to  provide  fuel  and  other 
necessaries  therefor. 

I  omit  an  act  approved  March  11,  1873,  entitled: 

An  Act  to  authorize  township  trustees  tp  levy  an  additional  tax  to  the  amount 
now  authorized  bylaw,  not  exceeding  twenty-five  cents  on  each  one  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  taxable  property,  in  any  one  year,  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing, satisfying  and  liquidating  debts  made  and  contracted  by  such  trustee^ 
in  the  construction,  repairing  and  completing  of  school  houses,  and  provid-^ 
ing  furniture  and  school  apparatus  therefor,  and  declaring  an  emergency. 

for  the  reason  that  it  was  merely  retrospective,  and  probably  is  of  no 
use  now. 

COMMENTS. 

I.  Who  Levy  School  Taxes, — Question :  Do  the  civil  trustees  or 
school  trustees  levy  the  special  school  tax  for  the  support  of  the  com- 
mon schools,  including  fuel,  repairs,  and  pay  of  school  superintend- 
ent? 

Answer:  Section  12  of  the  act  of  March  6,  1865,  as  amended 
March  8,  1873,  found  in  the  edition  of  1877  o^  ^^  school  law,  page 
15,  reads  as  follows : 

"  Sec.  12.  The  trustees  of  the  several  townships,  towns  and  cities, 
shall  have  the  power  to  levy  a  special  tax,  in  their  respective  town- 
ships, towns  and  cities,  for  the  construction,  renting  or  repairing  or 
school  houses,  providing  furniture,  school  apparatus  and  fuel  there- 
for, and  for  the  payment  of  other  necessary  expenses  of  the  school^ 
except  tuition ;  but  no  tax  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  on  each, 
one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  taxable  property,  and  one  dollar  on 
each  poll,  in  any  one  year,  and  the  income  from  said  tax  shall  bcr 
denominated  the  special  school  revenue.*' 
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We  hold  that  the  trustees  here  referred  to  are  the  school  trustees  of 
the  townships,  towns  and  cities,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz : 

FhrsL  In  a  general  school  law  providing  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  system  of  common  schools,  creating  school 
corporations  separate  and  distinct  from  civil  corporations,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  election  and  appointment  of  school  trustees  in  such 
corporations,  whenever  the  word  "  trustee"  is  used,  it  is  held  that  it 
xefers  to  school  trustees,  unless  it  is  shown  that  die  nature  of  the 
business  is  such  that  it  can  only  be  properly  performed  by  the  civil 
authorities.  Thus,  school  trustees  are  evidenUy  referred  to  in  many 
sections  of  the  law  in  which  the  word  "  trustees  "  is  used  without  the 
prefix  "school."  For  instance,  in  section  8  of  the  school  law,  first 
fine,  the  word  "trustees  "  evidently  refers  to  the  school  trustees,  as 
the  nature  of  the  business  therein  prescribed  to  be  performed  by  such 
trustees,  pertains  to  school  matters  exclusively.  See  also  sections 
10,  14,  18,  20, 21,  22,  23,  etc. 

Second,  The  phraseology,  "  The  trustees  of  the  several  townships^ 
towns  and  cities,"  in  section  12,  must  refer  to  the  school  trustees  of 
dties,  towns  and  townships,  or  to  the  civil  trustees  of  cities,  towns 
and  townships.  If  it  refers  to  the  civil  authorities  of  cities,  it  must 
also  refer  to  the  civil  authorities  of  towns  and  townships ;  but  if  it  • 
refers  to  the  school  authorities  of  cities,  it  must  also  refer  to  the  school 
authorities  of  towns  and  townships.  It  does  not  refer  to  the  civil 
trustees  of  cities,  because  there  are  no  civil  trustees  in  cities.  Hence 
we  conclude  that  the  phraseology,  "  The  trustees  of  the  several  town- 
ships, towns  and  cities,"  must  necessarily  refer  to  the  ^r^^^?/ trustees 
thereof.  Whenever  the  civil  authorities  of  cities  are  referred  to  in 
the  school  law  they  are  always  designated  as  the  "  common  council 
of  cities."  See  section  5 ;  also  special  act  approved  February  25, 
1^75,  page  62  of  the  School  Law. 

Third,  The  nature  of  the  duties  prescribed  in  section  12  of  the 
school  law  is  such  as  should  properly  be  performed  by  the  school 
trustees.  The  school  trustees  are  required  by  section  10  of  the  school 
law,  to  "  take  charge  of  the  educational  affairs  of  their  respective 
townships,  towns  and  cities,"  "to  build  or  otherwise  provide  suitable 
houses,  furniture,  apparatus  and  other  articles  and  educational  appli- 
ances, necessary  for  the  thorough  organization  and  efficient  manage- 
ment of  said  schools."  This  is  mandatory.  The  State  furnishes 
tuition  revenue  for  the  instruction  of  the  children.  The  school  cor- 
porations— not  the  civil  corporations — ^through  their  school  trustees, 
are  bound  to  provide  "  suitable  houses,"  etc.,  in  which  the  children 
can  be  taught,  and  thus  the  State's  revenue  be  properly  utilized. 
The  school  authorities  have  no  discretion  in  this  matter ;  they  are 
bound  to  c^rry  out  the  law  under  penalty.  Now,  the  general  prin- 
ciple, that  when  officers  are  required  to  perform  certaTn  duties,  all  the 
powers  necessary  to  the  performance  of  these  duties  are  vested  in 
them,  should  be  considered ;  and  in  case  of  doubt  such  should  be 
the  principle  upon  which  the  law  is  to  be  construed. 

The  school  authorities  are  compelled  to|"  establish  and  maintain 
schools,  to  build  or  otherwise  provide  school  houses ; "  they  are  au- 
thorized to  levy  a  tax  for  that  purpose,  and  they  can  be  compelled 
by  mandate  so  to  do  when  necessity  therefor  can  be  shown.  This  is. 
die  reasonable  and  just  theory  on  which  our  school  system  is  wisely^ 
baaed. 
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Fourth.  In  the  case  of  Deloss  Root  vs.  Erdlemeyer,  Treasurer, 
2p  Ind.  228,  we  have  found  the  following  language : 

"  The  township  tax  and  the  tax  levied  by  the  board  of  commission- 
ers for  railroad  purposes  are  in  no  sense  levied  for  municipal  pur- 
poses within  the  meaning  of  the  law  in  question.  The  same  is  also 
true  with  respect  to  the  tax  levied  by  the  school  trustees  of  the  city 
for  school  house  purposes.  These  taxes  for  school  houses  are  not 
levied  for  any  purposes  of  cities  as  such,  but  for  a  State  purpose  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  They  are  levied  to  carry  out  the  system 
of  conmion  school  education  provided  for  by  the  State,  and  by  virtue 
of  the  laws  of  the  State.  To  be  sure,  '  each  civil  township  and  each 
incorporated  town  or  city  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State  is  herebv 
declared  a  distinct  municipal  corporation  for  school  purposes.'  3  IncL 
R.  S.  441,  sec.  4.  Thus  each  civil  township  inthe  State,  as  wellas  each 
incorporated  city  and  town,  is  made  an  instrumentality  by  means  of 
which  the  educational  purposes  of  the  State  are  carried  out.  But 
when  taxes  are  assessed  by  means  of  these  instrumentalities  for  build- 
ing school  houses,  they  are  assessed  for  school  or  educational  pur- 
poses, and  not  for  municipal  purposes." 

This  clearly  shows  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
^trustees  referred  to  in  section  12  of  the  school  law  are  the  school 
trustees,  and  not  the  civil  officers  of  the  corporation. 

So,  also,  in  the  case  of  Carmichael  vs.  Lawrence,  in  47  Ind.  55S, 
the  Supreme  Court  uses  the  following  language : 

"  It  is  as  an  officer  of  the  school  township,  and  not  as  an  officer  of  the 
<dvil  township,  that  the  trustee  has  authority  and  power  to  levy  a  tax 
for  the  erection  of  school  houses,  and  to  expend  the  same  for  that 
purpose.  I  G.  &  H.  544,  sec.  9.  We  think  it  must  follow,  that  it  is 
as  trustees  of  the  school  township,  and  not  as  trustees  of  the  civil 
township,  that  the  trustees  must  contract  for  the  building  of  school 
houses.  We  do  not  think  the  trustee  of  the  civil  township  can  legally 
contract  for  the  building  ot  a  school  house,  and  make  the  civil  town- 
ship liable  therefor." 

This  also  shows  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
trustees  referred  to  in  section  12  are  the  school  trustees  and  not  civil 
trustees. 

We  regard  this  as  conclusive,  so  far  as  section  12  of  the  act  of  1865 
is  concerned. 

2.  Authority  of  County  Commissioners  over  School  Levies, — Ques- 
tion :  Is  not  the  levy  of  school  taxes  by  school  trustees  subject  to 
revision  by  county  commissioners  ? 

Answer :  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  school  trustees  have  the  right 
to  levy  the  special  tax  authorized  by  section  12.  If  the  levy  is  made 
in  regular  form,«.nd  a  certificate  of  the  fact  is  served  upon  the  county 
auditor,  that  officer  must  place  the  levy  upon  the  duplicate.  The 
county  commissioners  have  no  authority  in  the  matter  whatever.  It 
has  been  claimed  that  an  act  of  March  4th,  1873,  which  provides 
that  the  township  trustee  shall  take  charge  of  tiie  pecuniary  affairs 
of  the  township,  and  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners, levy  taxes  for  township,  road,  and  other  purposes,  gives  the 
commissioners  authority  to  veto  or  modify  the  levy  authorized  by 
section  12,  quoted  above.  This  is  not  so.  The  aa  of  March  4th, 
1873*  refers  exclusively  to  township  business,  and  speaks  of  the 
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township  as  a  corporation  for  municipal  purposes,  and  of  the  trustee 
as  the  township  trustee. 

The  civil  township  and  the  school  township  are  distinct  corpora- 
tions. The  trustee  is  the  civil  trustee  of  the  civil  corporation,  and 
he  is  also  trustee  of  the  schocd  corporation.  On  this  point  the  Su- 
preme Court  speaks  as  follows : 

"  It  must  be  contemplated  that  the  funds,  etc.,  of  these  two  corpora- 
tions shall  be  kept  separate.  It  is  as  an  officer  of  the  school  town- 
ship, and  not  as  an  officer  of  the  civil  township  that  the  trustee  has 
authority  and  power  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  erection  of  school  houses, 
and  to  expend  the  same  for  that  purpose." — 47  Ind. 

The  act  of  March  4th,  1873,  d^^^  ^^^  refer  to  the  school  trustee; 
hence  it  gives  the  county  commissioners  no  control  whatever  over 
the  school  trustees  in  levying  the  tax  authorized  by  section  12,  or  by 
any  subsequent  section.  But  if  any  doubt  exists  in  reference  to  the 
position  I  have  taken,  the  fact  that  the  Legislature  reaffirmed  section 
12,  quoted  above,  just  four  days  after  the  act  of  March  4th,  1873  ^^ 
approved,  settles  the  matter  beyond  all  controversy,  as  was  shown 
by  one  of  my  predecessors  in  the  following  language :      \ 

"In  the  year  1859,  ^^  Legislature  passed  an  act  amendatory  of 
a  previous  act,  in  which  they  provided  that  all  levies  made  by  town- 
ship trustees  should  be  made  in  the  month  of  March,  and  with  the 
advice  and  concurrence  of  the  county  commissioners,  and  in  '  case 
of  failure  of  such  trustee  and  commissioners  to  concur,  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  shall  determine  upon  and  levy  such  township, 
road,  and  other  taxes/    This  law  of  1859  evidently  made  all  town- 
ship levies  by  trustees  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commissioners. 
Thus  stood  the  law  tUi  the  year  1805,  when  the  following  act  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature :    '  The  trustees  of  the  several  townships, 
towns  and  cities  shall  have  the  power  to  levy  a  special  tax  in  their 
respective  townships,  towns  or  cities,,  for  the  construction,  renting  or 
repairing  of  school  houses,  providing  furniture,  school  apparatus  and 
iuel  therefor,  and  for  the  payment  of  other  necessary  expenses  of  the 
school,  except  tuition ;  but  no  tax  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  twenty -five 
cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  taxable  property,  and 
fifty  cents  on  each  taxable  poll,  in  any  one  year.'    This  act  clearly 
conferred  upon  the  trustees  the  power  to  levy  the  tax  mentionea 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  county  commissioners.    The  two 
statutes  being  in  conflict  with  the  other,  the  latter  repealed  the  former. 
The  Legislature,  by  an  act  approved  March  4th,  1873,  amended  the 
act  of  1859,  changing  the  time  for  making  this  levy,  but  again  assert- 
ing the  right  of  the  commissioners  to  determine  the  amount  of  the 
levy.    This  act  amended  the  act  of  1859  ^^^X  ^^  respect  to  the  time 
of  making  the  levy,  but  at  the  same  time  reaffirming  the  entire  act, 
which  would  have  the  effect  to  make  the  levies  of  trustees  subject  to 
the  approval  of  commissioners,  and,  in  effect,  give  them  the  right  to 
levy  the  tax  instead  of  the  trustees.    But  by  another  act,  approved 
March  8,  1873,  ^^^^  just  four  days  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  March  3,  1873.  ^^  Legislature  amended  the  act  of  1805,  giving 
trustees  the  absolute  right  to  levy  a  special  tax  by  increa:>ing  the 
amount  from  twenty-five  cents  to  fifty  cents,  and  reaffirming  the  for- 
mer law  otherwise  in  the  very  words  of  it.    This  clearly  removes  all 
authority  of  commissioners  over  the  trustees  in  making  their  special 
school  levies. 

24 
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This  is  just  as  it  should  be.  Trustees  are  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility ot  providing  school  houses  for  the  chudren,  and  it  is  but 
reasonable  that  they  should  have  the  power  to  provide  the  means  to 
build  them  without  let  or  hindrance." 

The  fact  that  the  civil  authorities  of  cities  and  towns  are  empowered 
to  issue  and  sell  bonds,  and  turn  the  proceeds  over  to  the  school 
authorities  for  building  purposes,  does  not  controvert  the  argument 
previously  made. 

The  State  requires  in  each  locality,  school  privileges  to  a  certain 
de^pree,  and  gives  the  school  officers  power  to  provide  the  means  by 
which'  school  facilities  can  be  ^rnished.  But  if,  in  certain  large 
corporations,  additionsd  facilities  are  demanded,  by  which  schools 
of  a  high  CTade  can  be  maintained,  and  it  is  necesssuy  to  issue  bonds 
therefor,  the  matter  is  very  properly  left  to  the  civil  authorities  to 
determine  whether  such  indebtedness  should  be  made  or  not. 


EDITORIAL. 


INDIANA  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


Hon.  W.  H.  Beadle,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction  in  Dakota  Territory,  bi» 
recently  visited  a  large  number  of  States  East  and  West  with  a  view  to  infom- 
ing  himself  as  to  the  best  school  system  to  adopt  for  Dakota.  He  has  also 
availed  himself  of  all  tke  infonnation  he  could  acquire  by  the  study  of  the 
laws  of  other  States  and  by  extensie  corresponde  nee  with  State  Superintend- 
entB|  and  has  finally  reached  the  conclusion  that  Indiana  and  Wisconsin  have 
tiie  best  systems,  and  that  in  some  minor  particulars  Indiana  stands  ahead  of 
Wisconsin,  so  that  upon  the  whole  he  places  Indiana  ahead.  Mr.  Beadle  is  a 
graduate  of  Michigan  University,  and  is  a  man  of  much  more  than  ordinary 
ability  and  perseverance,  and  to  have  such  a  man,  after  extensive  study  and 
mature  deliberation,  place  the  Indiana  school  system  at  the  head  ef  the  school 
systems  of  the  United  States,  is  a  compliment  of  which  we  have  a  right  to  be 
proud. 

Supt.  Smart's  paper  before  the  Superintendents'  National  Convention,  held 
at  Washington  City  last  winter,  on  <<The  Best  School  System,"  did  much  to 
call  the  attention  of  educators  in  other  States  to  the  good  features  of  Indiana's 
school  system. 

The  New-England  Journal  of  Education  says  of  the  Indiana  system:  ^  The 
general  school  law  declares  that  each  civil  township  and  each  incorporated 
town  or  city  in  die  several  counties  of  the  State,  is  a  distinct  municipal  incor^ 
poration  for  school  purposes.  The  township  is  thus  made  one  of  the  units  ia 
the  school  system.  The  officer  of  the  township  takes  charge  of  the  edncatioBat 
affidrs  of  the  whole  township;  receives  and  expends  the  school  revenues  oti 
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tkis     the  township,  and  enumerates  the  school  population  of  the  township,  etc 

id  It  5      The  township  plan  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  separate  district  plan. 

tw\    i«j^jg  feature  of  Indiana's  school  system  is  admired  in  other  and  older  States^ 
where  steps  are  being  taken  to  adopt  similar  plans." 
Indiana's  school  system,  with  its  State  Superintendent,  State  Board  of  Eld-^ 

•  ml  vcation,  county  superintendents,  township  and  city  trustees,  county  boards  of 
education,  district  directors ;  with  its  schools  ranging  from  the  primary  to  the 
State  University,  including  State  Normal  School  and  Agricultural  College^ 
supplemented  as  it  is  with  excellent  private  and  denominational  institutions- 
of  learning,  is  upon  the  whole  about  right.  A  few  details  might  be  changed 
for  the  better,  but  the  experience  of  other  States  teaches  us  that  if  we  are  wise- 
we  wiU  '*let  well  enough  alone,"  and  not  begin  to  tinker. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS. 


"  Miss  Blow,  of  St.  Louis,  lectured  to  the  women  of  Cincinnati  on  Tuesday^ 
concerning  the  kindergarten  work.  This  lady  has  had  a  remarkable  career*. 
The  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Henry  T.  Blow,  a  gentleman  of  large  wealthy 
she  was  under  no  necessity  of  engaging  in  any  occupation  for  a  livelihood. 
She  took  ap  kindergarten  teaching  some  eight  years  ago  for  the  love  of  it  and^ 
from  purely  humanitarian  motives,  and  she  has  pursued  it  ever  since  with  a 
zeal  and  success  that  have  won  for  her  almost  a  national  reputation.  When 
her  father  was  in  Congress,  Miss  Blow  was  one  of  the  recognised  belles  of 
Washington,  and  every  avenue  of  social  distinction  is  still  open  to  her.  But 
she  has  preferred  to  devote  her  energies  to  kindergarten  work,  and  to  seek, 
quite  different  rewards  from  those  which  are  usually  reaped  in  the  fashionable- 
world." 

We  clipped  the  above  from  the  Indianapolis  Journal,  and  reproduce  it  here- 
not  simply  as  an  item  of  news,  but  more  especially  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
attention  to  the  following  clause : 

"SHS  WAS  UNDER  NO  NKCX88ITY  OF  ENGAGING  IN  ANY  OCCUPATION  FOR  A^ 

LIVEUHOOD.'' 

Miss  Blow  has  done  and  is  still  doing  an  excellent  work  in  St.  Louis,  and:' 
deserves  much  credit  independent  of  the  fact  that  she  doesn't  '*  have  to."  It 
strikes  as  that  Miss  Blow  needs  no  apologetic  vindication  for  earning  a  living- 
for  herself  simply  because  her  father  is  rich  and  could  support  her  in  idleness^. 
Suppose  Miss  Blow's  brother  (if  she  has  one)  should  engage  actively  in  busi— 
ness  and  make  a  success  of  it,  would  any  one  in  commenting  upon  his  success 
think  of  adding,  ^he  was  under  no  necessity  of  engaging  in  any  occupation  Jj^ 
a  livelihoods^  for  his  father  is  rich  and  has  l)era  a  member  of  Congress  t 

A  yonng  man  who  is  willing  to  sit  down  in  idleness,  or  devote  his  time  to- 
** society,''  and  live  off  of  the  earnings  of  his  father,  is  justly  looked  upon  aa 
ft  useless  if  not  a  dangerous  member  of  society.  No  young  man  of  spirit  or 
principle  will  consent  to  do  such  a  thing.    And   further,  every  man,  howeves 
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wealthy,  if  wise,  teaches  his  son  some  business  by  which  he  can  earn  a  liveli* 
hood. 

The  same  principle  should  be  applif  d  to  girls.  Erery  girl  should  be  taught 
to  be  self-supporting — ^should  be  taught  that  it  is  discreditable  to  lire  a  life  of 
dependence,  eren  upon  her  father.  Every  girl,  whatever  her  social  or  pecu- 
niary condition,  is  liable  at  some  time  in  her  life  to  be  thrown  upon  her  own 
resources  and  the  cold  charities  of  the  world,  and  this  emergency  should  be 
provided  for.  Besides,  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  require  that  boys  and  giils 
be  taught  to  wrk^  whether  their  parents  are  wealthy  or  not.  Public  sentiment 
is  greatly  at  fault  in  this  matter,  especially  with  reference  to  girls,  and  teachers 
can  do  much  in  correcting  this  sentiment.  They  should  teach  the  boys  and 
girls  in  school  that  work  is  honorable  and  that  idleness  is  dishonorable,  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  girl  as  well  as  every  boy  to  learn  how  to  earn  a 
livelihood.  It  is  not  enough  in  this  world  that  one  be  good,  he  must  be  ^  good 
for  something*^ 

The  Chaxjtauqua  Meeting. — ^We  print  on  another  page  the  programme 
of  the  National  Educational  Association,  to  meet  this  year  at  Chautauqua, 
N.  Y.  Chautauqua  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  lake  bearing  the  same  name,  and 
is  a  most  delighlful  place.  It  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  noted  watering 
places,  at  which  persons  can  secure  good  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates, 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  located  in  the  extreme  northwest  comer  of  the 
State,  and  is  therefore  not  far  removed  from  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  line. 

So  attractive  is  the  place  that  the  Ohio  teachers  go  there  this  year  to  hold 
their  State  Association;  it  will  be  held  the  week  preceding  the  national,  and 
large  numbers  of  them  will  remain  over  and  attend  the  latter. 

Indiana  should  be  largely  represented  at  this  national  meeting.  Neariy  all 
the  great  lights  in  the  educational  firmament  will  be  there.  Many  of  the  live 
educational  topics  of  the  day  will  be  discussed,  the  trip  is  a  delightful  one  and 
not  very  expensive,  and  it  will  pay  to  go. 


All  readers  of  Shakespeare  will  be  interested  in  Prof.  Roberts'  article  in 
this  Journal  on  **  Bacon  ts.  Shakespeare."  The  article  is  certainly  very  inter- 
esting and  instructive,  whether  one  adopts  the  conclusion  reached  or  noL 
While  Prof.  Roberts  has  not  convinced  himself  that  Bacon  wrote  the  dramas 
usually  credited  to  Shakespeare,  he  has  written  an  article  at  our  request,  that 
sets  forth  very  clearly  and  forcibly  the  arguments  in  favor  of  that  theory. 

We  are  promised  an  article  by  Prof.  A.  R.  Benton,  of  Butler  University, 
for  an  early  number  of  the  Journal  giving  "  the  other  side"  of  this  case,  in 
which  Shakespeare  will  be  vindicated. 


Another  Polar  Expedition. — A  bill  has  recently  passed  both  Homes  of 
Congress  making  an  appropriation  for  a  Polar  expedition.  Captain  Howgate 
will  command  the  expedition,  and  is  making  extensive  preparations.  It  ii 
his  design  to  establish  a  colony  or  station  at  a  point  as  far  north  as  possible, 
and  then  from  this  as  a  base,  endeavor  to  reach  the  pole  either  by  boet  or  faf 
:sledging  expeditions. 
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MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 

TION  FOR  APRIL,  1880. 


Writing. — i.  Describe  the  construction  of  the  letter  d;  that  is,  of  wh«t 
]ines  or  principles  is  it  made  ?  10 

2.  What  is  taken  as  the  standard  of  measurement  in  width  and  height  for 
the  same  letters  ?  10 

3.  What  faults  are  pupils  likely  to  fall  into  in  writing  the  letter  m  f  What 
in  /  /  2  pts^  5  each. 

4.  Write  the  last  ten  letters  of  the  alphabet  as  capitals.  10 

5.  Write  all  the  letters  that  are  just  two  spaces  high.  la 

Let  the  penmaxuhip  of  the  candidate  as  ahown  in  the  annrezB  to  the  abore  be  marked 
from  1  to  60. 

Orthography. — i.  Divide  the  following  words  into  syllables  so  as  to 
show  the  etymological  composition  of  the  word:  advertise;  philosophy ; 
nevertheless;  enslave;  expunge,  5  pts.,  2  each. 

a.  (a)  How  many  sounds  may  the  letter  e  be  used  to  represent?  (b) 
Write  a  word  illustrating  each.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  Add  the  affix  ed  to  the  following  words  and  state  why  you  do  or  do  not 
double  the  final  consonant:     revel ;  perform;  daub ;  acquit ;  plan, 

5  pts,  2  each» 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  following  abbreviations  ?  cK  ;  B.  C. ;  etc, ; 
kdkf, ;  f .  e.  S  P's-,  2  each. 

5.  What  is  a  consonant?    Use^  as  a  vowel  and  as  a  consonant. 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  Spell  correctly  the  following  words:  percieve ;  cypher;  residue; 
nickle ;  pickle;  bridal;  rebbel;  pebble;  cargos ;  tacit*  10  pts.,  $  each. 

READING. 

"*  Brother/  said  Christian,  '  what  shall  we  do?  The  life  that  we  now  live 
IS  miserable!  For  my  part  I  know  not  whether  it  is  better  to  live  thus  or  to 
die  out  of  hand.  My  soul  chooses  strangling  and  death  rather  than  life,  and 
the  grave  is  more  easy  for  me  than  the  dungeon.' " 

From  ^^ Pilgrim^ s  Progress,^* 

1.  Who  was  the  author  of  Pilgrim's  Progress  ?  When  and  where  did  he 
live  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2,  Indicate  the  elementary  sounds  in  tlxe  following  words,  using  the  proper 
di acrilical  marks :    dungeon;  brother;  chooseth;  miserably;  Christian. 

5  pts.,  2  each. 
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3.  Are  the  marks  of  quotation  and  the  other  marks  of  punctuation  prop- 
-^rly  used  in  this  extract  ?  If  any  changes  should  be  made,  state  your  reasons 
for  them.  10 

4.  Define  the  following  words  and  phrases  as  used  in  the  above  extract: 
'Christian;  life;  to  die ;  out  of  hand;  dungeon;  soul.  5  pts.,  2  each* 

5.  What  purpose  had  the  author  in  view  in  writing  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress? 10 

Let  the  candidate  read  a  selection,  upon  which  he  shall  be  marked  from  1  to  50,  aoeoid* 
tng  te  the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent. 

Arithmetic. — i.  Define  a  factor,  a  proper  fraction,  a  mixed  number,  and 
a  compound  fraction.  4  pts.,  3  off  for  each  om. 

2.  Divide  the  L.  C.  M.  of  figures  21,  48,  28,  and  63  b^  the  G.  C  D.  of 
<o8,  544,  and  416.  L.  C.  M.  4;  G.  C.  D.  4;  quotient  2. 

3.  If  $29ji^  buy  59>i  yd.  of  cloth,  how  many  yd.  will  $^i\  buy?  By 
proportion.  st,  3 ;  proc.  3 ;  ans.  4. 

4.  Reduce  3600  grams  to  kilograms.  Proc.  5 ;  ans  5. 

5.  Jerusalem  is  30**  %^  y^  east  long.  Washington  City  is  77®  west  long. 
When  it  is  4  P.  M.,  Wednesday,  at  Jerusalem,  what  time  is  it  at  Washington 
City?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

6.  (a)  Name  a  unit  used  in  measuring  distance,  (b)  One  used  in  meas* 
firing  surfaces,     (c)  One  used  in  measuring  solids.  a=3 ;  b=3 ;  c=4. 

7.  A  note  of  $250,  dated  June  5,  1874,  was  paid  Feb.  14,  1875,  ^^  ^ 
terest  at  8  per  cent,  per  annum.    What  amount  was  paid  ?      Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

8.  What  per  cent,  does  stock  yield  which  has  been  purchased  at  90^  and. 
f>ay8  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  ?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

9.  How  many  square  feet  in  the  surface  of  a  cube  whose  volume  is 
^4,818,816  cubic  feet?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

10.  Define  a  parallelogram,  a  trapezoid,  and  diameter. 

3  pts,,  3  off  for  each  om. 

GRAMMAR. 

The  famous  Charter  Oak  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  fell  Aug.  21,  1856? 

1.  What  is  the  logical  subject  of  the  above  sentence?  The  granmiatical 
predicate?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  Parse  Aug.  and  21.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  Name  the  proper  nouns  in  the  above  sentence. 

3  off  for  each  error  or  omission. 

4.  What  is  the  distinction  between  parsing  and  analysis?  10 

5.  What  is  the  distinction  between  relative  and  personal  pronouns?         10 

6.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  interrogative  pronoun  in  the  nominative 
<ase  and  a  relative  pronoun  in  the  objective  case.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  prepositions  and  conjunctions?  How 
-would  you  teach  this  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

8.  What  moods  and  tenses  have  an  interrogative  form  ?  10 

9.  Correct— -Afwr^  depends  on  the  pupil  being  taught  how  to  study^  and 
£ive  the  reason  for  the  change.  First  part  4;  second  pait  6. 

10.  Write  the  plural  of  wharf  axis,  focus,  cherub,  phenomenon. 

5  pts.,  2each. 
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GiOGRAFHT.^-l.    What  is  geography?    In  what  respect  does  it  difier 
from  Geol(^  ?    How  is  it  divided  ?  5  pte.,  2  each. 

2.  Name  two  advantages  derived  from  rivers  in  level  countries. 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  What  are  the  trade  winds  ?    What  the  coimter  trade  winds  ? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Locate  capes>  Lookout,  Fear,  Mendocino,  Flattery,  and  Horn. 

5  pts.,  2  each. 

5.  What  three  small  bodies  of  water  separate  Europe  from  Asia  Minor? 
In  what  country  are  the  Sphynx  and  Pyramids?  4  pts.,  2,  2,  2,  4. 

6.  What  outlet  has  the  Caspian  Sea?    What  the  Great  Salt  Lake ?    Why 
«re  there  no  long  rivers  on  the  west  side  of  South  America?      3  pts^  3,  3*  4. 

7.  When  it  is  summer  at  New  York,  what  season  is  it  at  Rio  Janeiro  ? 
Why?  2pts.,  4,  6. 

8.  Name  two  important  rivers  that  flow  into  the  North  Sea.    What  three 
great  empires  are  in  Asia?  5  pts.,  2  each. 

9.  Are  the  isothermal  lines  more  northerly  on  the  east  or  west  coast  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  ?    Why  ?  2  pts.,  3,  7. 

la    Fill  the  following  blanks.  10  pts.,  i  each. 


Mineral 

Indiana. 

Kentucky. 

Missouri. 

California. 

Vermont 

Production. 

VegeUble 

• 

Production. 

History. — i.    What  race  of  Europeans  first  discovered  N.  America?    10 

2.  How  came  the  name  America  to  be  given  to  this  continent  ?  10 

3.  (a)  Where  in  the  United  States  was  bom  the  first  child  of  English  pa- 
vents?    (b)  Her  name?  <i=7;  b=3. 

4.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  Pocahontas.  10 

5.  By  whom  was  the  settlement  of  Maryland  made  ?  10 

6.  (a)  Who  was  Marquette  ?  and  (b)  what  explorations  did  he  make? 


7,    In  what  way  was  Georgia  settled?  10 

&    Name  three  leading  men  in  the  first  Constitutional  Congress,  1774.  10 

9.    What  made  the  United  States  Constitution  of  1789  a  necessity  ?  10 

10.    What  occasioned  the  duel  between  Hamilton  and  Banr,  1805  ?  10 
Norrs.'Deicriptioiis  and  narrativas  B«t  t«  exceed  nx  lines  each. 

Physiology.^— I.  How  are  the  bones  of  the  head  divided?  How  many 
ibones'are  there  in  each  division  ?  What  is  the  advantage  of  the  top  of  the 
liead  being  arched?  3  P^  3*  3i  4* 

2.  Describe  a  ball-and-socket  joint.  What  u  the  advantage  of  this  fonn 
of  joint  ?  2  pti.,  5  each. 

3.  What  is  the  difference,  in  ofiice,  between  flexor  and  extensor  muscles  ? 

lO 
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4.  Name  the  four  classes  of  teeth.    Why  should  the  teeth  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  after  eating?  2  pLs.,  5  each* 

5.  What  is  the  action  of  the  saliva  upon  food?    Why  should  food  be 
thoroughly  chewed  before  being  taken  into  the  stomach?  2  pts^  5  each. 

6.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  pulmonic  circulation  of  the  blood?  lo 

7.  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  sensory  and  motor  fibres  of  nerves  ? 

uy 

S.     What  is  the  function  of  the  pores  of  the  skin  ?  la 

9.     Why  is  pure  air  essential  to  health  ?  10 

10.    What  is  the  tympanum  of  the  ear?     What  is  its  use?        2  pts.,  5  each. 

THEORY  AND  Practice. — i.    How  far  is  the  teacher  responsible  for  the 
moral  training  of  his  pupils  ?  .20- 

2.  What  mental  faculties  are  most  active  in  childhood  ?  20 

3.  What  are  the  most  common  faults  of  teachers  in  giving  oral  instmo- 
tion?  20 

4.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  practice  of  offering  prizes  as  an  incentive 
to  study  ?  2^ 

5.  How  would  you  impart  an  idea  of  a  mountain  to  a  child  who  had 
never' seen  one?  20 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  PUBLISHED 
"  MAY— BY  THE  MEMBERS  OF  STATE  BOARD. 
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ARITHMETIC 

4033 

3 

mo. 

12 

da.  10  hr. 

405.3 

333 

14 

19 

1.307 

51 

13 

.004 

7703 

5 

0 

2 

4.00003 

12 120  8  mo  27  da.  20  hr.  410.61103 

1st  The  numbers  of  the  same  kind  and  order  are  ];daced  in  the  same  col- 
mmn. 

2d.  In  adding  each  column,  if  the  snm  was  found  to  be  greater  than  the 
Mutober  of  units  necessary  to  make  one  of  the  next  higher  order,  then  this  was 
divided  by  the  number  of  units  making  a  unit  of  the  next  higher  order,  and 
the  remainder  was  placed  under  the  column  added  and  the  quotient  added  to 
the  next  kind,  or  order.  '       .        "     - 

3d.  The  difference  in  the  methods  of  addition  is,  that  it  d6es  not  require 
die  same  number  of  units  in  each  example,  nor  even  in  the  different  columns 
of  the  second  example,  to  make  a  unit  of  the  next  higher  order ;  hence  the 
divisors  of  the  sums  of  different  columns  were  different. 

The  above  could  be  well  illustrated  to  a  class  by  writing  the^examples  side 
liy  nde. 
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4thoii.  o  hsnd.  3  tens  3  units    3  mo.  la  da.  10  hr.    3  nn.  5  tenths  4  hundredth* 


5 

u 

3 

u 

3 

II 

S 

II 

I 

IC 

y 

u 

7 

M 

0 

II 

3 

u 

14 


u 


11 


19  " 

5  "  0 

a 

8 

i< 

13  " 

8 

u 

9 

u 

2   »« 

0 

a 

8 

11 

7X2X*X2X3='68.  L.  C.  M. 
itt  Redace  f  to  iGStha.    2d.  Reduce  f  to  I68tlis. 
Since  l=l{f  Since  1=^ 

:    »=iWX3=i%        :    J=TftXS=iH 
3d.   Reduce  -}  to  i6Sths. 

Since  l=fH     . 

:    »=T«VXs=iH 

3.  9  da.  30  hr.  15  min=i£9  da.  20.25  hr.'==9.84375  da. 

4.  Evansville  87*^  36^  W.  Long. 
Ft.  Wayne  85®  12' W.  Long. 

2°  24^=diff.  long.=9.36  min.=difierence  of  time. 

Since  Ft.  Wayne  is  east  of  Evansville,  the  time  at  Ft.  Wayne  is  faster 
Aan  at  Evansville ;  hence  the  difference  of  time  is  to  be  add«d  to  the  time  al 
Evansville. 

.  * .  When  it  is  12  M.  at  Evansville  it  is  9  min.  36  sec.  after  12  at  Ft.. 
Wayne. 

5.  Since. the  field  is  twice  as  long  as  it  is  wide,  it  may  be  represented  by 
Ifae  following  parallelogram : 

A  Y  D 


B  X     .  C 

If  the  field  A  B  C  D  be  divided  into  equal  parts  by  the  dotted  line  X  Y^ 
tkea  each  half  is  a  perfect  square,  containing  81  acres. 
81  A=l296o  sq.  rods, 

(12960)^=113,84-1-.  .  . ' .  Each  end  of  the  field  is  113,84  -f-  rods;  hence 
the  perimeter  of  the  field  is  683,04  -f-  rods* 

6.  B  ^^      *  C 


{ 


t 


B ?  Cost  price.  B  100  per  ct. 

»* ?        (A  ("A  . 

Id ?  SelLpricclD      77^? 

R  12}  per  cent.         P  R  2zi  per  ct. 


-?  Cost  price=  B  lOO  per  cent. 
-?  Sell,  price,  r A  112} 


«*_  ^       V  J   (|62oXiooX>oo    I640    ^ 

Short  method.  }  1 ^ ^ — r=rir:=|7ii,iii 

I     77.5X"2'5  .9 
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Longer  method,  in  which  each  step  is  shown* 

1st.  If  C  lost  22}  per  cent,  he  must  have  sold  at  77^  per  cent  of  die  price 

which  he  paid.    Hence  he  paid  $620X100    ^^       ,      ,     ,  , .  ,  . 

— ssfSoo  for  the  horses,  whidi  is 

77*5 
also  the  price  for  which  B  sold  them. 

2d.    If  B  sold  the  horses  for  |8oo  and  made  12}  per  cent  upon  them,  then 

lie  sold  them  at  112J  per  cent  of  the  price  which  he  had  paid. 

Hence  he  paid  $8ooXioo^y„„^^   Ans. 

1 12.5 

7.  $nX287X4So__JSi5785_#,^  ..1 
200X360         ^  ^'*^^ 

8.  The  interest  on  |i  for  9  mo.  17  da  0  7  per  cent,  is: 

100X360  ^ 

The  amount  of  $1  for  9  mo.  17  da.  @  7  percent  equals $i/>256-f'.  Hence 
the  present  worth  of  2840  for  9  mo.  17  da.  @  7  per  cent. — 12840  1  1,0256== 
-$2769.114-.    Therefore  the  discount  is  $2840~|2769.iis3i|7a89.  Ans. 

9-    *yd. If 

♦  yd.         -? 

Since  f  yd.  will  cost  $f 

:    iyd.    «      "    |of$f=ft. 

:     xyd.    «      «    $/,X5=#t» 
:     I  yd.    «      "    |ofjSt^=^ 
:    ♦yd.    *'      "    liWX4=H» 

10.    ( 4492125  )«=i65. 

.  ■ .    The  length  of  the  cube  is  165  ft.    (i65)s=27225=sno.  sq.  ft  in 
■one  face  of  the  cube.     27225  sq.  ft.X6=i63350  sq.  ft.  total  area. 

Physiology. — i.  Twenty-six.  They  are  joined  by  thick  layers  of  cartil- 
^e,  and  kept  together  by  ligaments.  It  gives,  with  but  snudl  motion  between 
any  two  vertebrae,  great  motion  in  the  whole.  It  also  adds  great  elasticity  to 
the  spinal  column,  preventing  jars,  etc.,  from  reaching  the  brain  too  forcibly. 

2.  To  secrete  the  synovial  fluid.  To  lubricate  the  joints  and  produce  easy 
motion. 

3.  First,  to  act  as  the  organs  of  motion ;  second,  largely  to  detemiiiie  the 
'form  of  the  body. 

4.  Three.     It  causes  enlarged  secretion  of  saliva, 

5.  The  Liver.    The  Pancreas. 

6.  Because  in  winter  a  large  part  of  the  food  is  used  in  the  keeping  ap  of 
the  animal  heat,  so  that  unless  a  large  quantity  was  used,  the  changes  in  the 
^system  and  its  wear  and  tear  could  not  be  supplied. 

7.  The  fatty  parts  are  acted  upon  by  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  forming 
the  chyle  which  is  taken  up  by  the  lacteals. 

8.  Because  it  has  to  perform  functions  for  two  difierent  drculatoiy  systems. 
The  light  heart  is  the  great  centre  of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  receiving  im« 
pure  blood  and  sending  it  to  the  lungs  for  purification.    The  left  heart  is  the 
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^reat  centre  of  the  systemic  circulation,  receiving  the  pure  blood  from  the 
lungs  and  sending  it  dirough  the  system. 

9.  Actire  exercise  before  eating  so  exhausts  the  nenrous  energy,  that  the 
l>roper  secretion  of  digestive  fluids  has  not  taken  place,  and  the  food  lies  un- 
■digested  in  the  stomach,  a  source  of  great  danger.  Active  exercise  after  eating, 
<draws  off  the  nervous  energy  from  the  stomach,  and  stopping  digestion,  pro- 
•duces  the  same  results  as  mentioned  above. 

10.  To  obtain  tl^  pure  air  from  out-doors — ^to  get  rid  of  the  impure  air 
laden  with  the  secretions  from  the  lungs  of  the  inmates,  which  are  poisonous, 
oppressing  the  brain  and  rendering  it  inactive,  and  destroying  the  vitality  of 
the  system,  laying  the  foundation  for  consumption  and  other  diseases. 

GsoGRAPHY. — I.  In  geography,  a  great  circle  is  one  that  divides  the  earth 
into  two  equal  parts;  a  small  circle  is  one  that  divides  it  into  two  unequal 
parts.     The  Equator  is  a  great  circle ;  the  Arctic  Circle  is  a  small  circle. 

2.  It  is  a  large  stream  of  water  flowing  through  the  ocean,  from  which  it 
IS  distinguished  by  difference  in  temperature,  and  rate  of  motion.  The  Gulf 
"Stream.  Beginning  at  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  it  crosses  the  Atlantic  Ocean  west- 
"wardly,  south  of  the  Equator.  When  off  Cape  St.  Roque,  it  flows  northwest- 
-wardly,  passes  through  the  Caribbean  Sea  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Circling 
the  Gulf  it  flows  through  the  Florida  Straits,  and  running  northeastwardly  off 
the  coast  of  North  America,  it  crosses  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  divides  into 
three  branches,  one  of  which  runs  southwardly  past  the  coast  of  Spain,  re- 
•crosses  the  Atlantic  and  is  gradually  lost ;  the  second  branch  flows  into  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  then  northwestwardly  past  Great  Britain,  then  mingles  with 
the  third  branch,  which  flows  northeastwardly  past  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and 
"finally  reaches  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

3.  Distance ' from  the  Equator;  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  ocean; 
•distance  from  the  ocean;  prevailing  winds,  and  ocean  currents. 

4.  The  direction  of  the  eastern  highland  region  is  northeast  and  southwest, 
-while  that  of  the  western  is  northwest  and  southeast.  Hudson's  Bay  and  Gulf 
•of  Mexico. 

5.  Republican.  Legislative,  judicial,  and  executive.  Senate  and  House 
■of  Representatives. 

6.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Delaware.  New 
If ork  is  called  the  Empire  State,  and  Pennsylvania  the  Keystone  State. 

7.  In  the  great  western.  Territories  and  States.  Because  the  mountain 
langei  are  largely  filled  with  various  valuable  minerals  and  ores,  while  from 
Sack  of  soil,  agriculture  can  not  be  profitable. 

8.  Patagonia.    Rhode  Island. 

9.  The  Pyrenees.  The  Caucasus.  (Turkey  in  Asia— -error  in  the  text  of 
the  question.) 

10.  Is  answered  as  follows  : 


1      Wheat              Com. 

Tobacco. 

Sugar. 

Peaches. 

Indiana. 
>     Wisconsin. 

Illinois. 
Indiana. 

Virginia. 
Kentucky.     . 

Louisiana. 

• 

Michigan. 

Delaware. 
N.  Jersey. 

I 
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Orthography.— i  .    Sii-per-a-bin-dant. 

2.  Ch  has  the  sound  of  tsh  in  many  words,  as  in  church.  It  has  the  sound 
of  sh  in  words  derived  from  the  French ;  as,  chaise.  It  has  the  sound  of  k 
in  words  derived  from  the  ancient  languages ;  as,  chorus. 

3.  Foemen ;  dormice ;  talismans ;  Germans ;  Mussulmans.    The  plural  of 
compound  words  is  formed  by  writing  the  plural  form  of  one  of  the  words 
forming  the  compound.    The  last  three  words  above  are  not  compounds,  and 
the  plurals  are  formed  by  adding  j. 

4.  Vs.  means  ** against";  vid,^  "see";  Shak,y  "Shakespeare";  and  ob,^ 
"died". 

5.  Long  e—  kw'long  a-sh-short  u-n ;  v-short  i-t-l-z. 

Reading. — i.  Shakespeare  was  the  author  of  the  quotation.  He  was 
bom  in  England,  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the  year  1564,  and  died  in  the- 
place  of  his  birth  1616. 

2.  The  two  most  prominent  ideas  are  expressed  by  the  pronoun  /,  which 
is  the  subject  of  verb  pronounced^  and  by  the  word  trippingly,  Hamlet  is 
mrging  the  players  to  speak  the  speech  as  he  speaks  it  to  them,  which  is  trip^ 
pingly  on  the  tongue. 

3.  Emphasis  may  be  expressed  by  uttering  the  word  with  more  force,  or 
by  prolonging  the  vowel  sound  in  the  word  when  it  is  a  long  vowel,  or  by  a 
pause  before  the  word  emphasized.  "  Trippingly  "  in  the  quotation  would  be 
an  example  of  emphasis  by  force;  ^^ mouth  "  may  be  emphasized  by  prolong- 
ing the  word. 

4.  The  first  step  might  be  to  analyze  the  throught  which  includes  the  study 
of  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  the  location  of  the  emphasis. 

5.  The  second  step  might  be  the  oral  expression  of  this  thought,  whicb 
would  require  that  each  word  be  pronounced  correctly,  and  with  the  proper 
tone,  modulation,  pitch,  and  rate. 

Grammar. — i.  James  and  John,  who  are  very  industrious  boys,  will  make 
excellent  progress  in  their  studies.  Are  is  an  irregular,  intransitive  verb,  indi- 
cative,  present,  third,  plural,  to  agree  with  its  subject  who, 

2.  He  that  can  not  swim  should  not  venture  into  deep  water.  That  is  a 
simple  relative  pronoun,  third,  singular,  masculine,  to  agree  with  its  anteced* 
ent  he ;  nominative  case  and  subject  of  the  verb  can  sitn'm ;  it  connects  the 
subordinate  clause  in  which  it  stands  to  its  antecedent. 

3.  It  is  a  complex  declarative  sentence.  The  principal  clause  is  he  should 
not  venture  into  deep  water  j  the  subordinate  clause  that  can  not  swim.  Of 
the  principal  clause  he  is  the  subject,  modified  by  the  dependent,  adjective 
clause  that  can  not  swim  ;  should  venture  ifr  the  grammatical  predicate,  modi- 
fied by  the  adverb  not  and  the  adVerbial  phrase  iMtp  deep  water,  of  which  into 
is  the  preposition,  and  water  the  object,  modified  by  the  adjective  deep.  Of 
the  subordinate  clause  that  is  the  subject  unmodified,  can  swim  the  predicate 
modified  by  the  adverb  not, 

4.  The  principal  parts  of  a  verb  are  the  present  indicative,  the  past  indi- 
cative, and  the  past  participle.  These  are  so  called  because  the  ether  parts  of 
the  Terb  are  formed  from  thema 
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5.  Him  is  a  personal  pronoun,  third,  singular,  masculine,  and  indirect  ob- 
jective of  made.  Dismount  is  an  infinitive  used  as  a  noun  and  direct  object 
'Of  made.     (It  may  also  be  parsed  as  depending  upon  him,) 

6.  The  article  a  or  an  is  used  before  common  nouns  in  the  singular  num- 
ber when  used  indefinitely.  When  several  nouns  are  connected  in  the  same 
-construction  the  article  is  commonly  expressed  with  the  first,  and  understood 
with  the  rest. 

7.  They  each  had  a  different  way  of  answering  this  question.  Each  is  a 
distributive  adjective  pronoun,  third,  singular,  common,  nominative,  smd  in 
apposition  with  they, 

8.  "John,"  said  I,  "  mind  your  p's  and  q's." 

9.  Let  every  one  attend  to  his  own  business.  Let  is  an  irregular,  transi- 
itive  verb,  imperative,  present,  second,  singular  or  plural,  to  agree  with  th^u 
or  you  understood. 

10.  And,  or,  nor,  but,  yet,  before,  for,  if,  than,  unless. 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES— IMPORTANT  ACTION. 


At  a  meeting  of  County  Superintendents,  held  in  connection  with  the  last 
'State  Teachers'  Association,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  act  in  connection 
with  a  similar  committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  devising  some  plan 
for  the  improvement  of  the  county  institutes. 

By  request,  a  report  on  the  subject  was  prepared  by  Supt.  H.  S.  Tarbell,  of 

Indianapolis,  which  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  committees  was  unanimously 

■adopted  and  afterwards  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.    The  report 

will  come  up  for  further  action  at  the  meeting  of  County  Superintendents,  to 

be  held  in  this  city  June  2 2d. 

The  report  was  in  substance  as  follows : 

"  I.  It  provides  for  a  three  years'  course  of  instruction  in  the  Science  and 
Art  of  Teaching,  and  in  each  of  the  branches  prescribed  by  law.  A  certain 
definite  portion  of  each  of  these  studies  is  to  be  presented  each  year — both  in 
its  matter  and  in  its  method.  A  syllabus  of  the  matter  to  be  taught  and  the 
■method  to  be  employed  will  be  issued  for  the  use  of  institute  instructors. 

**  2.     It  provides  for  the  holding  of  a  central  normal  institute  before  the 

opening  of  the  institute  season,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  expect  to  teach  in 

'      the  county  institutes.   The  design  is  to  so  conduct  this  normal  institute  that  all 

6f  those  who  may  attend  shall  obtain  clear  ideas  of  a  well-defined  plan  for 

1  .    conducting  county  institutes.     It  is  hoped  that  the  county  superintendents  and 

all  institute  workers  will  be  present  at  this  meeting,  and  that  the  plan  then 

agreed  upon  and  adopted  will  be  pursued  substantially  in  all  the  county  insti- 

I       tntes  held  during  the  summer  and  fiall.    The  regular  work  laid  out  for  each 

\       session  will  consume  about  four  and  a  half  hours,  thus  affording  an  opportn- 

.      nity  to  each  county  superintendent  to  fill  up  the  programme  with  such  other 

V  -exercises  as  the  specific  needs  of  his  county  may  require." 
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The  State  Normal  News,  of  Terre  Haute,  SKf%  of  this  plan :  "  It  seems  t<^ 
us  that  this  will  be  an  improTement  upon  the  present  irregular  and  uncertaiik 
course  of  procedure,  and  that  by  adopting  it  renewed  interest  will  be  awakened 
in  every  part  of  the  State," 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  i88o. 

Programme  of  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National. 

Educational  Association,  to  be  held  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y., 

July  13TH,  14TH,  15TH,  and  i6th,  1880. 

Tuesday,  July  iz^Moming  Session.— i.  The  President's  Inaugural  Ad* 
dress :   J.  Ormond  Wilson,  Supt.  of  the  Public  Schools  District  of  Columbia. 

2.  Paper:  Object  Lessons  in  Morals;  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  Springfield,  Mass.^ 

3.  Modeling  in  the  Public  Schools  as  well  as  in  the  Kindergarten — An  Ex- 
ercise  in  Clay :  Ekiward  A.  Spring,  sculptor,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Afternoon — Department  of  Industrial  Education. — I ,  Opening  Address : 
Technical  Training  in  American  Education ;  E.  E.  White,  Purdue  University^ 
Lafayette,  Ind^  Prest.  of  the  Department  2.  Paper :  Technical  Instruction, 
in  the  Land-grant  Colleges;  President  J.  M.  Gregory,  Illinois  Industrial  Uni- 
versity, 

Evening. — i.  Paper:  The  Massachusetts  System  of  Industrial  Art  Educa^ 
tion;  Prof.  Walter  Smith.  2.  Paper:  The  Unattainable  in  Public  School 
Education;  A.  P.  Marble,  Supt.  of  Public  Schools,  Worcester,  Mass. 

July  14 — Morning, — i.  Paper:  The  Domain  of  Nature  and  Art  in  the 
Process  of  Education ;  Prof.  W.  H.  Payne,  Chair  of  Education,  University 
of  Michigan.  2.  Paper :  Normal  Departments  in  State  Universities ;  Misft 
Grace  C.  Bibb,  Professor  of  Pedagogics,  Missouri  State  University, 

Afternoon — Department  of  Normal  Schools. — I.  Opening  Address:  J.  C*. 
Gilchrist,  Prin.  Iowa  State  Normal,  President  of  the  Department.  2.  Papers 
The  Study  of  the  Philosophy  of  Teaching — its  value  in  the  Preparation  of 
Teachers;  A.  G.  Boyden,  Prin.  State  Normal,  Bridgeport,  Mass.  3.  Papers 
Instruction  in  Subject-Matter,  a  legitimate  part  of  Normal-School  Work ;  G. 
L.  Osborne,  Prest.  State  Normal,  Warrensburg,  Mo.  4.  Paper :  The  Ob-- 
strnctions,  natural  and  interposed,  that  resist  the  Formation  and  Growth  of 
the  Pedagogic  Profession ;  G.  P.  Brown,  Prin.  State  Noxmal-School,  Terre- 
Haute,  Ind.  5.  Paper :  The  Science  and  the  Art  of  Education — to  what 
extent  Developed  smd  what  their  Deficiencies ;  J.  H.  Hoose,  Prin.  State  Nor-- 
mal  and  Training  School,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Evening^— I.    Paper:  The  Development  of  the  Superintendency ;  Charles- 
Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  Quincy,  Mass,    2.    Paper:  The  Education  of  the  Negro- 
-*-its  Rise,  Progress,  and  present  Status ;  Gustavus  J.  Orr,  State  School  Com- 
mistioner,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

July  i$-^Moming^ — i.    Paper:    Effect  of  Methods  of  Instruction  upon* 
the  Results  of  School  Work;  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Secretary  of  the  State  BoardL 
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of  Edncatxoii,  Boiton,  Mass.    3.   Pftper:  Text-Books  and  their  Uses;  Wm. 
T.  Harris,  Snpt  of  Public  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo* 

Aftsrnoon — Department  of  Elementary  Schools, — I.  Opening  Address: 
J.  H.  Smart,  State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  Indiana,  President  of  the  De- 
partment 2.  Ptiper:  The  Debasement  of  the  Moral  Currency;  Mary  W». 
Hinman,  La  Porte,  Ind.  3.  Ptiper :  What  should  we  seek  to  accomplish  in 
the  Reading  Exercise?  E.  O.  Vaile,  Prin.  Clark  School,  Chicago.  4.  Pftper: 
Kow  can  Character  be  Symmetrically  Developed  ?  Ellen  Hyde,  Framingham,. 
Massachusetts. 

Evening. — i.  What  Constitutes  a  Practical  Course  of  Study  in  our  Graded 
Schools?  Edgar  A.  Singer,  Teacher  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
a.  Pftper:  From  Pestalozn  to  Froebel ;  W.  N.  Haihnann,  Editor  *'  The  Vew 
Education,''  Detroit,  Mich. 

July  16 — Morning, — i.  Report  of  Messrs.  Joseph  A.  Paxson,  J.  P.  Wick- 
ersham,  and  J.  L.  Pickard,  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to  procure  statistics 
showing  what  proportion  of  convicts  in  prison  and  penitentiaries  received  full 
or  partial  education  in  Universities,  Colleges,  Normal,  High,  Grammar,  or 
Primary  Schools,  public  or  private,  and  to  report  such  other  statistics  as  to  the- 
relation  between  education  and  crime  as  the  committee  may  deem  important. 
2.  Pftper :  The  importance  of  having  the  Primary,  Secondary,  and  CoU^ate- 
System  of  Education  fit  into  each  other;  Prest.  James  McCosh,  The  College 
of  New  Jersey. 

Aftb&noon — Department  of  Higher  Instruction* — I.  Opening  Address: 
Prof,  E.  T.  Tappan,  Kenyon  College,  Gambler,  Ohio,  President  of  the  De-^ 
partment.  2.  Paper  \  Equivalents  in  a  Liberal  Course  of  Studjft;  William  T. 
Harris,  Supt.  of  Public  Schools,  St  Louis,  Mo.  3.  Paper:  Scholarships; 
President  Josiah  L.  Pickard,  State  University  of  Iowa.  4.  Paper:  Extra 
Class- Work;  Prof.  Edward  S.  Joynes,  East  Tennessee  University. 
-  EVRNIN& — I.  Pftper:  The  relations  of  Educators  to  Spelling-Reform; 
Prof.  F.  A.  March,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Penn.  2.  Reports  /rom  the- 
Several  States  and  Territories  representecL 

Hotel  rates,  from  %\  to  I2.25  per  day. 


Hendricks  County. — The  Board  of  Education  of  Hendricks  county,  at 
its  May  meeting,  appointed  a  committee  to  determine  what  legislation  is  needed 
to  make  our  school  system  more  efficient,  the  committee  to  report  at  the  Sep-- 
tember  meeting. 

That  conmiittee  is  very  desirous  of  availing  itself  of  the  observations  and 
experience  of  trustees,  ex-trustees,  and  school  men  generally  throughout  the 
State  in  reference  to  the  practical  operations  of  the  school  law.  All  such  who 
may  read  this  item  are  requested  to  write  their  suggestions  to  John  Kendall, 
chairman  of  the  committee^  Amo,  Hendricks  Co.,  Ind.,  and  in  doing  so  they 
will  confine  themselves,  first,  to  defects  and  changes  in  existing  laws ;  second|. 
to  new  laws  needed.  In  either  case  give  reasons  for  suggestions.  Who  are 
better  judges  of  the  practical  T^orkings  of  our  school  law  than  the  subordinate^ 
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school  officer,  wlio  deals  with  the  subject  in  its  home  and  local  relations  of  the 
people.  Here  is  a  chance  to  be  heard,  and  to  give  force  to  your  opinions  and 
iiave  them  put  in  shape.     Will  you  respond  ? 

Franklin  Examinations, — We  attended  the  public  examinations  of  the 
Franklin  schools  recently— one  day  after  they  had  closed.  We  are  aot  often 
so  much  behind ;  but  we  were  in  lime  to  inspect  the  large  collection  of  exam- 
ination papers.  These  papers  had  been  carefully  prepared,  and  (as  entire 
•classes  were  represented)  showed  very  correctly  the  character  of  instruction 
«nd  the  degree  of  advancement  of  the  pupils.  The  papers  will  be  exhibited 
at  the  County  Fair,  for  which  they  were  intended ;  and  we  hope  also  at  the 
■State  Fair,  where  they  will  certainly  do  credit  to  Supt.  Martin  and  his  faithful 
corps  of  teachers. 

Wabash  County  Ahead. — Wabash  county  has  a  township  graded  school 
in  each  township.  The  county  board  of  education  at  its  last  meeting  adopted 
a  regular  course  of  study  for  these  schools.  Teachers  who  teach  in  these 
-schools  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  branches  laid  down  in  the 
course.  In  addition  to  the  common  branches,  required  by  law,  the  following 
are  to  be  taught,  viz. :  Algebra,  Latin,  Physical  Geography,  Zo5logy,  Botany, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Rhetoric,  English  Literature  and  Book-Keeping.  The 
•annual  countv  normal  commences  in  the  middle  of  July  and  continues  six 
weeks,  followed  by  the  county  institute.  G.  T.  Herrick  is  county  superin- 
tendent. 

Cleopatra's  Needle. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  recently,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Slate  read  a  communication  from  the  United  States  Consul  at  Alexan- 
■dria,  stating  that  Cleopatra's  Needle  had  been  successfully  launched  and  had 
been  taken  around  to  the  dry  dock,  where  it  would  be  transferred  to  the  vessel 
-which  is  to  transport  it  to  Ihe  United  Slates,  but  as  the  wharf  is  at  present  oc- 
cupied by  two  Egyptian  vessels  it  would  be  some  time  before  it  could  be 
started. 

Decatur  County. — The  County  Board  at  its  last  meeting  passed  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  Rtsolved^  That  we  heartily  endorse  the  advance  step  which  the 
superintendent,  G.  W.  A.  Luckey,  has  taken'  in  systematizing  the  work  of 
teaching  in  the  country  and  raising  the  standard  of  scholarship  and  ability  so 
that  only  the  best  teachers  are  licensed. 

Island  Park  Assembly  is  a  kind  of  little  Chautauqua,  locaited  on  an  island  in 
a  beautiful  little  lake  near  Rome  City,  Ind.  The  Assembly  presents  a  pro- 
^amme  wiih  five  Departments^  viz.:  Pastors'  Institute,  Teachers'  Congress, 
Sunday  School  Teachers'  Normal,  Popular  Lectures  and  Entertainmeoti, 
Musical  College*  each  headed  by  an  able  instructor  with  assistants.  It  opeas 
June  23d  and  closes  July  7th. 

Hon.  John  I.  Morrison,  trustee  of  Wayne  township,  Henry  county,  requires 
teachers  to  file  a  written  application,  setting  forth  their  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience as  teachers,  the  branches  they  can  teach  beside  those  required  by 
law,  etc. 
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THE    BIRDS. 


One  day  in  the  bluest  of  summer  weather. 

Sketching  under  a  whisperingsoak, 
I  heard  five  bobolinks  laughing  together 

Over  some  ornithological  joke. 

What  the  fun  was,  I  couldn't  discorer — 

Language  of  birds  is  a  riddle  on  earth ; 
What  could  they  find  in  white-weed  and  clover 

To  split  their  sides  with  such  musical  mirth  ? 

Was  it  some  prank  of  the  prodigal  summer-^ 

Face  in  the  clouds  or  voice  in  the  breeze — 
Querulus  cat-bird — woodpecker  drummer — 

Cawing  of  crows  high  over  the  trees  ? 

Was  it  some  chip-munk's  chatter— or  weasel 

Under  the  stone  wall  stealthy  and  sly  ? — 
Or  was  the  joke  about  me  at  my  easel, 

Trying  to  catch  the  tints  of  the  sky  ? 

Still  they  flew  tipsily,  shaking  all  over, 

Bubbling  with  jollity,  brimful  of  glee — 
While  I  sat  listening  deep  in  the  clover, 

Wondering  what  their  jargon  could  be. 

"*  Twas  but  the  voice  of  a  morning  the  brightest 

That  erer  dawned  over  yon  shadowy  hills; 
'  Twas  but  the  song  of  all  joy  that  is  lightest — 

Sunshine  breaking  in  laughter  and  trills. 

Vain  to  conjecture  the  words  they  are  singing. 

Only  by  tones  can  we  follow  the  tune ; 
In  the  full  heart  of  the  summer  fields  ringing. 

Ringing  the  rythmical  gladness  of  June ! 

— Putnam^ 5  Magmne. 


"The  Normal  Educator''  is  the  name  of  the  new  paper  started  at  Valpa- 
iraiso  in  the  interest  of  the  North  Indiana  Normal.  It  is  a  weekly,  in  newspar 
jper  form,  and  will  doubtless  be  a  valuable  means  of  communication  among 
the  members  and  friends  of  the  normal.  The  absurd  claim  of  **  The  cheapest 
and  best  journal  of  education  in  the  United  States"  is  the  severest  critidsm 
-we  have  to  offer.    B.  E.  Shawhan  is  editor. 

'Who  can  give  a  reader  of  the  Journal  the  origin  and  history  of  the  State 
Seal  of  Indiana  ? 

The  school  population  of  Marion  county  is  35,105,  of  which  Indianapolis 
•enumerates  26,547. 
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The  high  school  at  Lebanon  graduated  a  class  of  6,  June  1st, 

The  Ligonier  high  school  graduated  19,  Friday,  May  14th. 

Commencements  will  occur  as  follows:  Asbury  University,  June  24th. 
Purdue  University,  June  loth. 

The  Aurora  schools  closed  May  21.  The  high  school  graduated  10.  Frank 
H.  Tufts  is  still  superintendent. 

"Still  they  Come." — G.  R.  Harris,  of  Folsomville,  is  editor  of  "The 
Educator,^'  a  paper  devoted  to  Education,  Science,  and  Art. 

The  Greensburg  high  school  graduated  19,  May  20th.  What  other  place  of 
the  size  can  boast  so  large  a  number  of  graduates  from  its  high  school  ? 

Cline  &  Caraway  have  removed  their  office  from  Perrysville  to  Ladoga. 
They  can  give  teachers  active  employment  in  canvassing  for  the  best  books- 
fmblished. 

The  Elkhart  County  Normal,  Classic^  and  Training  School,  located  at 
Goshen,  still  prospers  under  management  of  the  associate  principals,  D.  Moury 
and  L.  A.  Langworthy.     Summer  term  will  begin  July  I2th. 

The  Delaware  county  school  board,  at  its  last  meeting,  passed  a  resolution 
favoring  seven  months*  school  in  each  of  the  twelve  townships  in  the  county*. 
Several  new  school  houses  will  be  built  on  the  improved  plan. 

The  Vernon  high  school  graduated  this  year  10.  The  commencement  exer- 
cises took  place  April  23.  Mr.  Almond,  the  principal  of  the  school,  received 
a  fine  gold-headed  cane  on  the  occasion  as  a  token  of  regard  from  the  class. 


PERSONAL. 


Miss  Emma  Jones,  a  primary  teacher  of  experience,  will  do  institute  work. 
-  if  desired. 

J.  M.  Branson  will  remain  at  Farmland  another  year.  He  proposes  to  have 
a  normal  in  connection  with  regular  work. 

J.  H.  Martin,  superintendent  of  the  Franklin  schools,  says  that  he  is  not  a 
candidate  for  nomination  for  the  State  Superintendency. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Andrew,  nee  Carrie  Qeaver,  who  was  many  years  a  teacher  in 
the  Indianapolis  schools,  now  lives  at  Summerville,  Kansas. 

S.  S.  Venires,  the  Western  agent  of  Sheldon  &  Co.,  has  removed  his  office 
to  room  35  Music  Hall,  Chicago,  just  between  the  two  great  bookstores  of  the 
Northwest. 

State  Supt.  James  H.  Smart  is  president-elect  of  the  Department  of  Ele- 
mentary Instruction  in  ^Jie  National  Association,  and  is  to  make  an  addresa 
before  that  body  at  Chautauqua,  Julv  1  <^^ 


' 
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John  J.  Abel  has  been  promoted  to  the  superintendenqr  of  the  La  Porte 
schools  vice  F.  G.  Bliss,  resigned.  £.  M.  Brown,  a  fresh  graduate  of  Ann 
Arbor,  will  take  Mr.  Abel's  place  as  principal  of  the  high  school. 

Rer.  A.  P.  Mayo,  of  Massachusetts,  who,  in  addition  to  being  an  excellent 
pastor  and  preacher,  is  one  of  the  leading  educational  men  of  the  United  States, 
Is  to  delirer  an  address  before  the  literary  societies  of  Purdue  University  on 
June  9th. 

\  J.  L.  Rippetoe  is  serving  his  eleventh  year  as  superintendent  of  tne  Conners* 

ville  schools,  and  most  of  his  teachers  have  served  from  6  to  10  years.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  good  teachers  should  change  places  as  frequently  as  is 
common* 

W.  H.  DeMotte,  formerly  a  well  known  and  highly  respected  teacher  of 
Indianapolis,  but  now  superintendent  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  at  Del- 
avan,  Wis.,  recently  made  us  a' very  pleasant  call.  Prof.  DeMotte  still  has- 
many  warm  friends  in  Indianapolis. 

J.  H.  Binford,  formerly  superintendent  of  Hancock  county,  but  for  the  last 
two  years  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Greenfield,  has  determined  to  return  to 
his  first  love,  and  will  compose  one  of  the  corps  of  instructors  of  the  Ladoga. 
normal  school  at  the  opening  of  the  next  school  year,  September.  Mr.  Binford 
is  a  live  teacher. 

The  New  Castle  Mercury  presents  the  name  of  Clarkson  Davis,  principal 
of  Spiceland  Academy,  as  a  suitable  persoivfor  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  Mr.  Davis  is  an  excellent  man,  a  popular  teacher,  and  has  a  host 
of  friends  in  the  State,  Spiceland  Academy,  under  his  management,  has  be» 
eome  one  of  the  recognized  educational  institutions  of  the  State. 

J.  H.  Madden,  who  has  superintended  the  schools  of  Bedford  for  nine  years^ 
and  Mrs.  Madden,  who  has  been  principal  of  the  high  school  for  the  same  time 
leave  Indiana  and  locate  at  Danville,  IlL  During  their  stay  at  Bedford  the 
schools  have  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  65  pupils  have 
been  graduated  from  the  four  years'  course  in  the  high  school.  We  regret  to 
lose  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Madden  from  the  State. 

Two  years  ago  James  MacAlister  was  deposed  as  Supt  of  the  Milwaukee 
schools,  and  a  ^r.  Somers  was  elected  in  his  place.  Mr.  MacAIister's  friends 
have  recently  come  into  power  again,  and  after  a  sharp  fight  Mr.  MacAlister 
is  re-elected  to  his  old  position.  Mr.  MacAlister  is  a  man  of  decided  opinions 
and  of  marked  culture.  He  has  but  few  sui>eriors  in  this  country  as  a  close 
thinker,  and  as  a  profound  student  of  the  great  educational  problem. 

Prof.  Geo.  W.  Hoss,  for  many  years  one  of  the  leading  educators  of  Indi- 
ana, has  resigned  his  Professorship  in  the  State  University  and  will  soon 
remove  to  Kansas.  Prof.  Hoss  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  N.  W.  C  (now  Butler)  University;  he  served  two  terms  as  State  Super- 
intendent ;  for  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  he  has  filled  the  chair  of  English 
Literature  at  the  State  University  (excepting  two  years  he  spent  in  Kansas  as 
President  of  the  State  Normal  School) ;  he  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of 
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the  State  Teacher's  Association,  and  was  for  many  years  the  editor  of  this 
Journal.  He  has  purchased  the  **  Kansas  Teacher/'  and  will  become  its  editor 
and  publisher. 

Prof.  Hoss  is  a  high-minded,  christian  gentleman,  who  has  done  much  for 
the  cause  of  education  and  for  the  temperance  and  morals  of  this  State,  and 
Indiana  can  ill  afford  to  spare  him.  His  many  warm  friends  all  over  the 
State  will  regret  to  hear  of  his  determination  to  remore^  and  will  join  the 
Journal  in  wishing  him  a  long,  useful  and  happy  life  wherever  his  field  of 
labor  may  be. 


NORMALS. 


Supt.  W.  E.  Bailey  and  Thomas  Shakes  will  hold  a  fire  weeks'  normal  m 
Plymouth,  beginning  August  3d. 

The  S.  C.  Normal  at  Mitchell  begins  a  nine  weeks'  session  Jane  22d.  **  Proa* 
perity  "  is  the  word  that  goes  out  from  this  school.     W.  F.  Harper,  Principal. 

A  normal  of  five  weeks  will  be  held  in  Martinsville,  beginning  July  19th. 
It  will  be  followed  by  the  county  institute.  Instructors,  A.  E.  Hnmke  and 
C.  H.  Morris. 

Ripley  county  will  hold  its  institute  the  last  week  in  August. 

The  Newton  county  normal  will  be  held  at  Kentland,  July  19th — 7  weeks 
including  institute.    Managed  by  W.  H.  Hershman,  county  snperintendent. 

G)unty  Supt.  W.  E.  Netherton,  assisted  by  G.  A.  Murphy,  G.  A.  Netherton« 
^.  M.  Morehirt,  £.  K.  Isaacs,  J.  H.  Reddick,  Lena  Rains,  E^va  K.  Homer, 
and  T.  £.  Mehl.  will  begin  a  normal  in  Winamac  July  13th. 

The  sixth  term  of  the  Cass  county  normal  will  open  at  Logansport,  Monday, 
July  19th,  and  continue  five  weeks,  to  be  followed  by  the  county  institute. 

The  Fayette  county  normal  will  open  July  19th,  for  $  weeks.  Instmcton^ 
J.  H.  Hays,  S.  M.  Keltner,  and  others. 

Joseph  A.  Lynn  and  W.  A.  Fiister,  assisted  by  County  Supt.  Bowman  and 
Arnold  Tompkins  and  wife,  will  hold  a  7  weeks'  normal  at  Williamsport,  be- 
ginning July  1 2th. 

S.  S.  Parr  and  C.  P.  Doney  will  hold  a  7  weeks'  normal  at  Rockport, 
July  19th. 

Prof.  E.  E.  Smith  will  open,  June  28th,  a  normal  in  Purdue  University — ^5 
weeks. 

The  Hamilton  county  normal,  to  begin  July  19th,  will  be  conducted  5 
weeks,  by  Supt.  U.  B.  McKinsey  and  F.  W.  Reubelt. 
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BOOK  TABLE. 


History  of  the  United  Staies-^^j  Joseph  T.  Derry,  Prof,  in  Wcsleyan  Fe- 
male College,  Macon,  Georgia.    Philadelphia :    J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

The  author  says  in  his  preface  that  "  great  pains  have,  been  taken  to  state 
accurately  and  impartially  all  the  leading  events  of  the  history  of  our  country." 
This  he  has  evidently  tried  to  do,  and  has  succeeded,  from  his  standpoint. 
Being  a  southerner  and  sympathizing  with  the  South,  in  giving  the  history  of 
the  late  war  he  very  clearly  shows  which  side  he  favored.  It  is  interesting  to 
read  a  history  written  from  a  southern  standpoint.  It  will  make  a  valuable 
reference  book  for  northern  teachers. 

Spelling  for  Fun — Is  the  name  of  a  series  of  games  in  spelling,  devised  by 
D.  Eckley  Hunter.  The  games  are  played  by  means  of  little  cards,  a  letter 
on  each,  and  can  be  made  at  the  same  time  instructive  and  interesting.  We 
know  by  experience  that  home  games  are  a  success,  and  can  see  no  good  rea- 
son why  they  can  not  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  school  room. 

McAvoy*s  Blank-Speller — For  drill  in  written  spelling,  is  published  in  Ii>- 
dianapolis,  by  J.  M.  Olcott.  It  is  arranged  with  special  reference  to  teaching 
the  diaciitical  marks.  These  marks  are  named,  and  their  use  is  defined  and 
illustrated.  This  is  an  important  feature.  The  paper  is  ruled  so  that  it  can 
all  be  utilised. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


Read  the  advertisement  of  Carlton's  Word-Practice,  and  learn  something 
new  and  useful. 


Prof.  A.  F.  Simpson  will  teach  Penmanship  and  Book-keeping,  if  desired, 
in  normals  this  summer.  Samples  furnished  on  application  with  stamp.  One 
of  the  finest  cards  of  ornamental  work  ever  gotten  up,  18  x  22,  mailed  for  75 
cents.    Address  A.  F.  SIMPSON,  Decatur,  Ind.        6-2t 


The  fifth  annual  term  of  the  Oxford  Normal  under  the  superintendence  of 
B.  F.  Johnson  will  open  July  26th,  and  continue  eight^weeks.  $-21 

The  Analytical  Compendium  of  English  Grammar. — A  complete  dia- 
gram of  the  Principles  of  Analytical  Grammar  with  Illustrations.    Sent  to  any 

address  by  mail  on  receipt  oi  50  Cetlts. 

Address,  J.  M.  Olcott,  Indianapolis. 

/  Summer  Art  School. — Fourth  annual  session  for  Teachers,  Teachers  of 
/  Drawing  and  Art  Students,  Industrial  Drawing,  Water  and  Oil  Painting,  Wood 
1  Carving,  Modeling.  Opens  July  5th,  for  four  weeks.  Expenses  low.  Send 
\    for  circular.  W.  S.  GoODNOUGH, 

V    5-2t  Colniab^s,  0, 

96 
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Ohio  Central  Normal  ScHOOL.-^Reorganized  with  full  faculty.  Three 
full  courses,  one,  two,  and  three  years  respectively.  Incorporated  under  State 
Board  of  Trustees.  This  is  the  only  Normal  School  in  the  State  haring  a 
distinct  Professional  Course  of  Study  and  Practice  combined  with  the  most 
thorough  academic  instruction. 

5-tf  Address,  John  Ogden,  Prin,,  Worthington,  O. 

Prcf.  EX  E.  Smith,  Principal  of  the  Academy  of  Purdue  University,  will 
do  Institute  work  during  the  summer  vacation  upon  reasonable  terms.  His 
lectures  will  embrace  work  in  Physical  Geography,  Physiology,  English, 
History  U.  S.,  Theory  and  Practice,  &c.,  &c.  Evening  lectures  if  desired. 
Address  at  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Employment  for  Teachers  during  the  Spring  and  Summer  Vaca- 
tion.— Having  recently  made  very  valuable  additions  to  our  list  of  Standard 
Library  Works  and  Subscription  Books,  we  offer  to  Teachers  a  rare  opportu- 
nity for  lucrative  employment  during  the  spring  and  summer  vacation.  All 
who  desire  to  sell  books,  globes,  outline  maps,  charts,  etc.,  are  requested  to 
correspond  at  once  with  the  undersigned.  We  want  at  least  one  agent  in 
every  county.    Address  J.  M.  Olcott,  36  E^ast  Market  st,  Indianapolis.  . 


The  Old  Reliable  Pan-Handle. — Every  summer  a  great  many  teachers 
make  an  Eastern  trip — it  pays  teachers  to  travel.  They  can  see  more  in  a 
flying  trip  of  a  few  weeks  than  they  can  read  about  in  a  year.  What  they  see 
they  remember  and  can  tell,  what  they  read  they  get  but  imperfectly  and  for- 
get. In  making  such  a  trip  either  go  or  return  by  the  Pan-Handle  and  Penn- 
sylvania Central.  The  scenery  on  this  road  is  simply  grand.  The  Horse- 
Shoe  Bend  is  a  perpetual  wonder. 

Teachers  are  respectfully  informed  that  the  first  and  only  2l!bsoIutely  com- 
plete History  and  Chronology  of  North  and  South  America  ever  offered 
is  now  ready.  It  contains  the  works,  word  for  word,  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  American  Historians,  in  one  royal  4to  volume  of  nearly  1000  pages,  fully 
illustrated  (equivalent  to  6000  octavo  pages).  All  critics  pronounce  it  the 
"  Fountain  Head  of  American  History y  unequaled  for  reference  or  study ^^ 
"  No  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without  it."  Sent  by  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  #10.00.     Special  rates  to  teachers. 

Circulars  of  Allen  &  Willmarth,  Publishers, 

5-6t  4  Bond  street,  New  York. 
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SPECIAL  PREMIUMS. 

A  selected  list  of   125  important  works  in  the  several 
branches  of  Science  offered  Free  with  new  subscriptions  to  the 

POPULAR    SCIENCE    MONTHLY. 

Send  postal  card  for  premium  list  and  full  particulars  to  D,  APPLETON  & 
CO.,  Publishers,  i,  3,  &  5  Bond  Street,  New  York.  6-3t 

SUMHEB  SCBOOlToF  ELOCUTION 
BT  S-  S.  H^lS^IILILi,  .A-.  1A.. 

Author  of  the  Science  of  Elocution,  will  open  June  lo,  1880,  for  a  term  of 
ten  weeks,  at  710  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  111.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
lessons,  two  lessons  per  day,  ^30. 

'Ten  lessons  in  elocution,  and  how  to  teach  them,  sent  Free.        4-31 
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WASHINGTON  CITY  SCHOOLS. 
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.  MISS  V.  L.  NOURSE. 


|HE  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  divided 
into  seven  school  divisions,  four  of  which  comprise  the 
the  white  schools  of  Washington;  the  fifth,  those  of 
Georgetown;  the  sixth,  those  of  the  county  (a  district 
just  outside  the  city  limits);  and  the  seventh,  the  schools  for  col- 
ored children.  The  number  of  children  at  present  in  attendance 
is  about  27^000,  and  of  these  .34,000  are  in  Washington  alone, 
one-third  being  colored.  There  are  two  superintendents,  one 
in  charge  of  the  white,  the  other  of  the  colored  schools.  Each 
school  division  is  superintended  by  a  supervising  principal.  The 
corps  of  teachers  numbers  435,  more  than  half  of  whom  have 
been  educated  in  Washington.  The  Normal  School,  established 
in  1873,  annually  receives  twenty  pupils  from  the  Female  High 
School,  and  gives  them  one  year  of  professional  training,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  they  are  assigned  to  positions,  being  entitled 
by  law  to  preference  over  all  other  candidates. 

During  the  six  years  of  its  existence  this  institution  has  gradu- 
ated one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils,  one  hundred  of  whom  are 
•  at  present  engaged  in  teaching.  There  are  no  '' combined 
schools  in  Washington,  each  teacher  having  on  an  average  fifty- 
six  scholars.  The  course  of  study  extends  through  a  period  of 
ten  years,  each  year's  work  being^known  as  a  ''grade." 

«7 
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The  schools  of  the  first  and  second  grades,  twenty-six  in  num- 
ber, are  half-day  schools,  the  length  of  the  morning  session  being 
three*  and  a  half,  and  of  the  afternoon,  four  hours.  The  cur- 
riculum includes  reading,  spelling,  penn^nship,  arithmetic, 
English  grammar,  geography  (physical  and  political),  general 
history,  vocal  music,  drawing,  algebra,  natural  philosophy, 
physiology,  book-keeping,  English  literature,  geometry,  psychol- 
ogy, phonetics,  physical  and  vocal  culture,  botany,  object  lessons, 
didactics,  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  and  zoology.  Reading  at 
sight  from  certain  books  prescribed  by  the  board  of  trustees  is  an 
interesting  feature  in  all  the  grades.  In  penmanship  correctness 
of  position  of  the  body  is  more  strongly  insisted  upon  than  per- 
fection of  form  in  the  letters,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  nowhere  is  this 
branch  taught  with  greater  or  more  uniform  success.  Drawing, 
free-hand  and  geometrical,  is  taught  throughout  all  the  grades. 
An  annual  exhibition  of  penmanship,  and  drawing  from  dictation, 
from  models  and  objects,  copies  and  designs,  is  held  in  the 
Franklin  and  Sumner  buildings,  the  former  being  the  represent- 
ative white  school,  the  latter  the  colored. 

At  the  last  exhibition  of  this  kind  upward  of  6,000  specimens 
were  prepared  for  the  Franklin  and  3,000  for  the  Sumner.  The 
work  done  in  this  branch  by  the  colored  pupils  is  simply  incred- 
ible. So  enthusiastic  are  they  in  embracing  every  opportunity 
of  education  that  they  have  already  made  an  application  of  art 
to  industry  by  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  school.  Vocal 
music  receives  a  large  share  of  attention,  individual  singing  form- 
ing the  feature  of  the  system.  Oral  examinations  are  held  in  the 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  grades  twice  a  year;  in  the  grades 
above  these  once,  excepting  in  the  Normal  School,  where  they 
are  quarterly.  In  addition  to  these,  written  examinations  are 
held  each  month  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
grades.  All  schools  of  the  same  grade  conduct  their  exercises 
on  the  same  plan  by  means  of  a  programme  and  time-table, 
framed  and  hung  up  in  the  school-room.  Teachers  not  qualified 
to  teach  any  branch  or  branches  prescribed  for  their  grade  are 
required  to  fit  themselves  by  receiving  instruction  from  educators 
appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  board  of  trustees.  These  in- 
structors, with  the  exception  of  the  teachers  of  penmanship  and 
elocution,  are  paid  by  the  board.  The  necessity  for  vocal  and 
physical  culture  is  strongly  emphasized,  and  finally  each  teacher 
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is  expected  to  orDament  and  beautify  her  school-room  with  floral 
and  artistic  decorations. 

Truly,  if  "there  is  no  rest  for  the  wicked,"  the  teachers  of 
Washington  must  be  egregiously  sinful.  With  a  spirit  of  gener- 
ous rivalry  animating  each  grade  and  a  vigilant  superintendent, 
himself  an  indefatigable  worker,  and,  like  all  such,  intolerant  of 
inactivity  in  others,  there  is  no  opportunity,  were  there  the  dis- 
position, to  ''take  things  easy." 

Salaries  of  officers  and  teachers  range  as  follows : 

Superintendent  white  schools $2, 700 

Superintendent  colored  schools ^9350 

Supervising  principal ...        i>65o 

Principal  Normal  School '^^ZS'^ 

Principal  Advanced  Grammar  (male) 1,300 

Principal  Advanced  Grammar  (female) 1,200. 

Principal  8th  grade i,ooa> 

Principal  7th  grade  (male) 900^ 

Principal  7th  grade  (female) '.•...  850 

Principal  6th  grade \ 800 

Principal  5th  gracje 750 

Principal  4th  grade 700 

Principal  3d  grade 650 

Principal  2d  and  ist  grades 600 

Music  teacher 960 

Assistants 600 

Drawing  teacher 700 

Assistant 650 

The  foregoing  are  maximum  figures.  • 

Washington  can  boast  some  fine  school  buildings.  Among 
the  handsomest  are  the 


« 


Franklin,  valued  at  .    . $188,000 

Jefferson 122,000 

Seaton 48,000 

Wallach 40,000 

Abbott 26,000 

Cranch.  . 24,000 

McCon^ick •••....  15,000 

Thompson 10,450 

Sumner. 70,00a 
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Lincoln 37>5<^ 

Stevens 29,000 

Randall 24,000 

John  F.  Cook 18,500 

The  last  five  are  colored  schools.  ' 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


DANIEL  W.   D.  BOWERS. 


HOW  should  the  plural  of  words  ending  in  <?,  preceded  by  a 
consonant,  be  spelled  ?  A  ren^rk  or  observation  is  on  the 
29th  page  of  Harvey's  Grammar  which  says : 

<<Most  nouns  ending  in  o^  preceded  by  a  consonant,  add  ts\ 
as,  cargo,  cargoes." 

Worcester  sjcys : 

**  Nouns  ending  in  0^  preceded  by  another  vowel,  form  their 
plural  by  the  addition  of  ^;  as,  cameo,  cameos;  folio,  folios;  but 
if  the  final  0  is  preceded  by  a  consonant,  the  plural  is  commonly 
formed  by  adding  «." 

Webster  says,  LXVI,  §  18 : 

**  A  few  plurals  from  nouns  ending  in  o^  preceded  by  a  con- 
sonant, end  in  es,^* 

Harvey's  and  Webster's  remarks  seem  to  conflict  one  with  the 
other. 

Webster's  Unabridged  has  been  taken  as  the  standard  in  spel- 
ling the  following  words,  yet  a  number  of  other  books  have  been 
used. 

The  plural  of  each  of  the  following  is  formed  by  adding  e$  to 
the  singular : 


*arango 

cargo 

gecko 

3  mango 

bilbo 

crusado 

grotto 

4  mosquito 

bombolo 

I  desperado 

innuendo 

motto 

bravo 

dodo 

jo 

mulatto 

*bubo 

echo 

2  kyloes 

negro 

buffalo 

embargo 

magnifico 

no    / 

C£Uico 

tornado 

veto 

virago 

5  portico 

torpedo 

vigesimoquarto  volcano 
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The  following  nouns  form  their  plurals  by  adding  only  s;  as, 
albino,  albinos: 


albino 

12  guacho 

octodecimo 

sextodecimo 

armadillo 

guanaco 

20  palmetto 

sirocco 

6*banco 

13  guano 

♦paramento 

♦solo 

7  banjo 

halo 

21  photo 

♦soprano 

canto 

junto 

22  piano 

squacco 

catso 

lasso 

23*poncho 

stiletto 

cento 

libretto 

♦pro 

25  tobacco 

8  chromo 

14  limbo 

proviso 

torso 

♦concerto 

15  loco-foco 

quarto           j 

86  touraco 

dido 

16  mandingc 

•  24quipo 

turko 

9  domino 

memento 

♦rhancho 

two 

duodecimo 

)  1 7  merino 

♦ridotto 

tyro 

*fico 

18  mono    . 

saltimbanco 

violoncello 

10  flamingo 

ipnegrito 

salvo 

virtuoso 

II  galago 

octavo 

sexto 

zambo 

zero. 

The  following  are  spelled  as 

follows : 

♦albugo,  pi 

.,  albugines 

♦spado, 

spadones 

♦concetto,  ] 

>1.,  concetti 

♦timpani 

3,  timpani 

♦crino,  pi., 

crinones 

vertigo. 

,  vertigines 

♦sGudo,  scudi. 

Observations. — ^Words  n^arked  thus  (♦)  are  written  it  Italics  in 
Webster's  4to  dict'ry.  i,Venable's  U.  S.  H.  114;  (2,  see  'kyloes' 
in  4to  Diet);  3,  Dick's  Encyclopedia;  4,  High  School  Diet., 
'mosquitos';  5,  Worcester,  'porticos';  6,  Ray's  Higher  Arith., 
297;  8,  12,  16,  18,  19,  21,  not  in  dictionary;  7,  8,  21,  22,  24, 
25,  from  advertisements  9,  both  ways;  10,  12,  23,  Hartwig's 
Polar  and  Tropical  Worlds ;  12,  also  Mitchell's  C.  S.  Geog. ,  244 ; 
13,  U.  S.  Dispen.  1606;  14,  Worcester;  15,  Barns'  U.  S.  H.  173; 
16  and  19,  Cornell's  Physical  Geog.  92;  18,  ask  Mr.  J.  Brown, 
Grammarian,  or  see  Hill's  Encyclopaedia  of  English  Grammar, 
297;  20,  Gray's  'How  Plants  Grow,"  42;  26,  Willson's  Fourth 
Reader,  122. 

The  plurals  of  archipelago,  fandango,  fro,  morocco,  kino,  in- 
digo, peccadillo,  etc.,  etc.,  are  still  puzzles.  We  ask  how  to 
spell  them,  and  echo  answers  "how?" 
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HOW  TO  TEACH  ADVANCED  READING. 


ETTIE    NELSON. 


FIRST,  have  a  distinct  and  vivid  conception  of  what  is  to  be 
accomplished.  All  other  matters  must  be  made  subordinate 
to  readiness  in  calling  •  words,  a  distinct  articulation,  correct  ex- 
pression of  the  sense  by  proper  emphasis  and  inflection  and  pure 
tone.  However  long  you  may  have  taught  reading,  or  however 
well  you  may  read,  you  will  find  it  greatly  to  your  advantage, 
and  absolutely  necessary  to  a  high  degree  of  success  in  teaching, 
to  study  each  lesson  before  hearing  it  recited.  By  so  doing  you 
will  qualify  yourself  the  better  to  direct  the  proper  emphasis,  in- 
flection and  general  expression,  to  detect  any  double  or  delicate 
shade  of  meaning,  and  what  is  of  more  importance,  you  will 
thereby  increase  your  own  interest  in  the  lesson.  If  the  teacher 
possesses  no  interest  he  can  inspire  none  in  his  pupils. 

Insist  upon  distinct  articulation ;  see  that  your  pupils  pronounce 
with  carefulness  and  energy.  In  our  text-books  will  be  foimd 
special  exercises  on  the  subject  of  articulation,  which  we  should 
remember  are  intended  for  drill  exercises.  Let  us  then  be  not 
satisfled  with  pronouncing  them  once  or  twice,  as  though  tl^y 
were  merely  to  be  read  over,  but  take  them  up  one  by  one  and 
repeat  until  all  in  the  class  can  give  them  corre(:tly.  It  is  not  to 
be  inferred,  however,  that  we  are  to  attend  to  articulation  only 
while  using  exercises  specially  selected  for  this  purpose.  We 
should  make  drills  in  articulation  of  sentences  in  the  reading  les- 
son. Designate  some  one  of  the  class  to  pronounce  the  first  word 
of  the  exercise  or  to  read  the  first  sentence ;  if  he  fails  to  satisfy 
you,  pronounce  it  yourself,  and  then  require  the  class  to  pro- 
nounce or  read  it  in  concert,  after  the  model  given ;  and  if  neces- 
sary repeat  several  times.  It  is  better  to  read  one  lesson  well 
than  to  pass  indiflerently  over  a  dozen.  Keep  your  class  drilling 
on  a  few  well  selected  lessons  though  you  advance  slowly  through 
the  book. 

One  difficulty  we  have  to  contend  with  is  the  prevalent  though 
mistaken  notion  that  the  progress  of  the  pupil  is  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  pages  and  books  passed  over.  To  this  opinion 
you  may  have  to  yield  to  a  degree;  but  you  need  not  and  should 
not  compromise  your  own  judgment  l)y  conforming  your  method 
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of  teaching  thereto.  Advance  only  rapidly  enough  to  prevent 
your  pupils  from  becoming  discouraged.  There  «,  neverthe- 
less, quite  aU' advantage  in  reading  many  pages;  it  gives  a  read- 
iness in  calling  words,  which  .is  essential  to  good  reading  and 
which  can  be  acquired  in  no  other  way.  The  practice  is  objec- 
tionable only  so  far  as  it  leads  to  the  substitution  of  quantity  for 
quality.  Encourage  your  pupils  to  read  many  lessons  and  many 
books  outside  of  the  school-room. 

What  end  is  to  be  accomplished  in  reading  ?  Some  suppose 
that  it  consists  in  the  ability  to  express  audibly  to  others,  and  in  a 
clear  and  forcible  manner,  the  words  and  thoughts  contained  in 
the  book.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  lessen  the  importance  of 
this  fact,  but  to  call  attention  to  another  very  desirable  one. 
Pupils  should  be  taught  to  remember  what  they  read,  and  to  ex- 
press it  in  a  connected  and  intelligible  banner.  How  can  this 
object  be  attained?  To  assist  in  reaching  this  result,  require 
your  pupils  to  relate  the  substance  of  the  lesson  in  consecutive 
order.  Sometimes  have  a  single  person  go  over  the  whole  of  it, 
and  when  he  has  finished  call  upon  the  class  for  criticisms  or  omis- 
sions of  important  parts ;  at  other  times  call  upon  a  pupil  to  begin 
at  the  first,^  and  when  he  has  gone  far  enough  permit  another  to 
tak^  up  the  subject  at  that  point  and  continue  it;  so  with  the 
third  and  fourth,  until' all  have  been  called  upon.  If  necessary 
the  teacher  may  assist  by  an  occasional  question  or  suggestion. 
Teach  your  pupils  to  inquire  for  the  sense  of  the  passage,  and  then 
to  give  it,  by  appropriate  emphasis  and  inflection. 

It  is  often  surprising  what  ideas  pupils  will  obtain  from  a  lesson 
they  have  read.  A  lesson  was  duly  prepared  and  read  about  the 
invention  of  the  machine  for  separating  the  seeds  from  cotton. 
The  teacher,  anxious  to  know  what  knowledge  the  pupils  had 
gained,  asked  the  question,  **What  is  the  cotton  gin?"  One 
replied,  **A  kind  of  whisky."  Every  experienced  teacher  is 
familiar  with  similar  examples. 

Again,  the  teacher  has  much  to  contend  with  in  advanced 
reading.  The  habit  of  reading  in  a  very  low,  monotonous  tone, 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  for  older  pupils  to  overcome,  can, 
with  much  more  readines,  be  corrected  in  the  primary  lessons. 
Pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  study.  Many  fail  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  this  most  essential  part  of  education.  In  making  pre- 
paration direct  the  pupil  first  to  read  the  lesson  over,  in  order 
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to  get  the  story  and  its  connection ;  then  to  return  and  re-read 
the  first  paragraph  more  carefully,  and  if  necessary  to  repeat  again 
sentence  by  sentence,  emphasizing  the  different  words  until  a 
reading  is  decided  upon  which  seems  to  express  the  fullest  mean- 
ing. 

This  preparation  should  be  mide  at  home,  where  they  can 
read  aloud,  thereby  hiving  the  ear  to  assist  the  judgment  in  de- 
termining the  correct  reading.  Never  test  the  preparation  by 
the  number  of  tirrns  the  pupil  has  read  the  lesson,  unless  you 
know  how  thoroughly  he  has  read  it 


THE  INFINITIVE  IN  ENGLISH.     11. 


E.  E.  SMITH,  PRIN.  PURDUE  ACADEMY. 


RICHARD  Grant  White,  in  **  Words  and  their  Uses,"  pages 
307-9),  thus  speaks  of  the  infinitive :  ''  What  the  gramma- 
rians call  the  infinitive  mode  is  no  mode  at  all,  but  a  substantive 
of  verbal  origin.  It  is  the  name  of  the  verb,  and  so  may  well 
be  called  a  substantive.  It  is  not  so  called  for  that  reason,  but 
because  there  is  no  quality  of  the  substantive  which  the  infinitive 
has  not,  and  but  one  relation  of  the  substantive — that  of  posses- 
sion— ^which  it  can  not  assume;  and  there  is  no  distinctive  qual- 
ity of  the  verb  which  it  does  not  lack,  or  relation  of  the  verb 
which  it  can  assume.  For  instance,  '  I  have  to  go '  is  merely 
*It  belongs  to  me  to  go',  'To  go  belongs  to  me*,  forms  of  ex- 
pression not  uncommon  among  the  most  cultivated  speakers,  and 
which  are  not  only  correct  but  elegant.  But  that  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  verb  can  not  belong  to  any  one.  Only  a  thing, 
something  substantial  (though  not  substantially  material  or  phys- 
ical) /.  e,y  a  substantive  can  belong.  This  is  no  new  discovery. 
Yet  grammarians  have  gone  on  for  centuries  teaching  that  to  go 
is  a  mode." 

These  quotations  are  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  The  various 
opinions  given,  as  well  as  those  of  other  common  and  uncom- 
mon text-books*,  are  as  remarkable  for  their   uniformity  of 

*For  other  references,  see  Green's  Analysis,  p.  224;  Earl's  Philology 
English  Tongue,  p.  530,  et  se^, ;  Harvey's  Grammar,  pp.  76^  80,  190 ;  Whit- 
ney, p.  105;  Fowler,  p.  31s;  Butler,  p.  64.;  Clarlc,  p.  267;  Lathan's  Hand- 
Book. 
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Statement,  as  the  authors  of  our  grammars  are  remarkable  for 
not  following  out  practically  the  logic  of  their  own  words.  Mode, 
for  instance,  is  defined  as  * '  a  manner  of  assertion. "  The  infin- 
itive mode  is  then  defined  as  '  *  that  form  of  the  verb  which  does  not 
make  an  assertion,  but  expresses  an  act  or  state  in  a  general 
way,  without  confining  it  to  a  subject."  Now  the  writer  can  see 
neither  reason  nor  utility  in  thus  making  a  muddle  of  things  for 
the  sake  of  following  custom.  Simplicity  and  clearness  should 
be  aimed  at,  if  not  secured,  by  consistency  in  theory  or  defini- 
tion', and  practical  application.  The  infinitive  is  as  clearly  a 
participial  form  (performing  the  office  of  the  noun  whilst  retaining 
the  signification  and  governing  power  of  the  verb)  as  the  **  par- 
ticiple "  of  grammarians,  which  performs  the  office  of  the  adjec- 
tive whilst  retaining  the  signification  and  governing  power  of  the 
verb.  In  either  case  the  verbal,  or  assertive,  function  is  lost  or 
obscured.  Simplicity,  clearness  and  consistency  can  all  be  sub- 
served by  disregarding  form  and  treating  the  infinitive  as  the 
verbal  substantive  and  the  participle  as  the  verbal  adjective,  and 
neither  as  a  mode  of  as^rtion,  because  neither,  though  some- 
times implying^  ever  makes  a  real  assertion.  Grammar,  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  term — the  study  of  inflected  forms — ^is  of 
little  importance  in  English ;  in  the  proper  sense,  grammar  is 
elementary  logic,  because  the  English  is  a  language  of  utility  in 
which  the  classes  of  words  are  determined  by  their  offices  in  the 
process  of  expressing  thoughts. 

THE   GERUNDIAL   INFINITIVE. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  language  had  for  its  infinitive  two  forms : 

1.  The  nominative  or  objective,  ending  in  an;  as,  Lufian=\.o 
love. 

2.  The  Dative,  ending  in  nne,  preceded  by  the  word  to;  as, 
To  lufienne-=Xo  love. 

In  later  English  there  seems  to  have  grown  up  a  form  in  en^ 
as  also  others  in  yng  and  yn^  as  in  the  following  selections : 

'^My  lady's  beauty  passeth  more 
The  best  of  yours,  I  dare  will  sayen. 
Than  doth  the  sun  the  candle  light, 
Or  brightest  day  the  darkest  night." 

Surrey,  (1516-47.) 
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"Besechyng  al  them  that  this  litel  werke  shal  see,  here,  or 
rede  to  have  me  for  excused  for  the  rude  and  symple  mdkyng^ji^ 
reducyn  in  to  our  englisshe." — Caxtotiy  **  The  Game  of  the  Cheese  ^^ 

U74. 

''  It  is  cowardise  and  lack  of  hartes  and  corage  that  kepith  the 
Frenchman  from  rysing^  and  not  povertye." — Sir  John  Fortescue, 
(1430-70.) 

From  these  forms  as  well  as  from  the  form  in  an^  has  doubtless 
arisen  the  gerundial  infinitive  ending  in  ing.  This  is  usually 
equivalent  to  an  infinitive  with  to^  though  sometimes  there  is  a 
difference  of  thought  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  one  form  or  the 
other.  Thus,  '* /Rising  taily  is  healthful,"  and  "  To  rise  early  is 
healthful,"  are  equivalent;  but  "I  hate  fyifig"  and  '*I  hate  io 
lie"  are  not  This  form  is  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  participle  in  ing,  by  its  filling  the  office  of  a  noun,  whibt  the 
participle  performs  the  office  of  an  adjective. 

CONSTRUCTIONS  OF   THE   GERUNDIAL   INFINITIVE. 

1 .  ]J|[  As  the  subject :  ^ 

(a)  Lying  is  disgraceful. 
'  (b)  Organizing  charitable  relief  is  good  work. 

2.  As  the  predicate : 

(a)  Seeing  is  believing. 

(b)  Nature's  chief  masterpiece  is  writing  well, 

3.  As  the  object : 

(a)  I  hate  lying. 

(b)  Will  you  permit  his  doing  so  ?  * 

(c)  I  doubt  the  man's  being  a  soldier. 

In  d  and  c  the  phrases  are  the  logical,  the  gerundials  the  gram- 
matical objects. 

4.  As  the  object  of  a  preposition : 

(a)  Do  you  know  of  the  deep  damnation  of  his  taking 
off?* 

*  In  sentence  (b),  objective  gerund,  the  possessive  pronoun  "  his  "  is  gram- 
matically an  adjective  modifying  the  gerund  of  which  it  is  logically  the  sub- 
ject; in  sentence  (a),  object  of  a  preposition,  the  possessive  pronoun  is  log- 
ically the  object  of  the  gerund.  These  are  both  abridgements  of  substantive 
clauses.  In  a  similar  manner  have  arisen  such  peculiar  forms  as,  **  His  being 
a  minister  prevented  his  rising  to  civil  power ;  '*  *'  I  doubt  the  child's  having 
the  measles,'*  etc. 
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(b)  Defend  me,  therefore,  common  sense,  say  I, 
From  reveries  so  airy,  from  the  toil 
Of  dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells. 
And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  up. 

5.  In  apposition : 

(a)  That  deed — deceiving  his  aged  father — condemns 
him. 

6.  Absolutely  with  a  participle : 

(a)  Fighting  being  useless,  we  surrendered. 

(b)  Talking  having  been  determined  upon,  John  began 

a  lively  conversation. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


ARTIFICIAL  ICE. 


EU    F.    BROWN. 


THE  manufacture  of  ice  under  any  conditions  of  climate  or 
season,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  ordinary  demands 
of  life,  and  at  a  trifling  cost,  is  a  success  already  fairly  achieved. 
That  it  will  become  a  perfect  success  in  the  near  future  is  quite 
certain. 

The  artificial  process  by  which  ice  is  produced  is  simple.  The 
machinery  necessary  in  the  operation  consists  of  a  condensing 
pump,  coils  of  pipe  and  a  freezing  tank.  The  chief  agent  in 
producing  the  low  temperature  is  the  rapid  ev^oration  of  some 
highly  volatile  liquid. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  in  physics  that  in  changing  any  sub- 
stance from  a  denser  to  a  rarer  form,  heat  from  surrounding  space 
must  enter  the  substance  and  become  latent  in  it  that  the  rarer 
condition  of  the  substance  may  be  maintained ;  especially  is  this 
true  in  changing  a  liquid  to  a  gas. 

If  by  pressure  certain  substances  which  are  gaseous  are  con- 
densed into  liquid  form,  such  liquids  when  the  condensing  pres- 
sure is  removed  possess  a  great  tendency  to  return  to  the  gaseous 
state,  and  in  this  return  they  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding medium  and  of  adjacent  bodies. 

Liquid  ammonia  may  be  made  by  condensing  ammonia  gas' 
by  means  of  a  condensing  pump.     Liquid  sulphurous  acid  may 
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be  made  by  condensing  the  gas  formed  by  burning  sulphur  in 
oxygen  gas.  Either  of  these  liquids  may  be  employed  in  the  ice 
machine. 

A  strong  metallic  reservoir  is  used  to  hold  the  volatile  liquid. 
From  this  pipes  lead  to  the  freezing  tank,  which  contains  a  strong 
brine  in  which  the  pipes  from  the  reservoir  are  coiled.  If  the 
liquid  is  permitted  to  flow  into  the  coils,  the  pressure  being  re- 
moved, it  returns  to  its  gaseous  form,  and  by  this  change  lowers 
the  temperature  of  the  brine  below  the  freezing  point  of  water. 
Cans  containing  pure  fresh  water  are  placed  in  the  ice-cold  brine 
and  the  fresh  water  is  in  time  readily  turned  to  ice,  moulded  in 
blocks  by  the  cans.  The  gas  passes  on  and  is  forced  by  the 
pressure  of  the  condensing  pump  back  again  into  the  liquid 
form,  and  returns  to  the  reservoir  to  take  its  rounds  again. 
Brine  is  used  in  the  tank  because  its  freezing  point  is  much 
below  that  of  fresh  water.  So  long  as  the  machinery  lasts  and 
the  pipes  do  not  leak  there  is* no  waste  of  material,  and  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  run  the  condensing  pump. 

The  chief  expense  is  in  the  original  cost  of  the  machine.  The 
use  of  ammonia  is  deleterious  to  the  machinery.  The  sulphur- 
ous gas  is  regarded  as  the  best  agent  to  employ. 

Ice  machines  have  been  operated  in  several  of  the  southern 
cities  of  the  United  States  for  three  summers.  Ice  is  made  by 
them  in  some  places  at  the  surprisingly  low  cost  of  seventy-five 
cents  per  ton,  and  has  been  retailed  to  customers  at  one-half  cent 
per  pound. 

Experiments  in  this  city  of  a  similar  but  somewhat  different 
character  have  proven  partially  successful.  The  proprietors  of 
a  large  pork  packing  establishment,  in  which  thousands  of  tons 
of  ice  are  used  annually  for  cooling  and  curing  the  meats,  have 
succeeded  in  cooling  their  rooms  by  passing  pipes  through  them, 
through  which  pipes  currents  of  liquid  ammonia  are  permitted 
to  volatilize.  By  this  means  the  temperature  is  reduced  to  a 
very  Jow  point,  and  the  enormous  expense  of  natural  ice  is 
avoided. 

Buildings  are  heated  in  winter  by  coils  of  pipe  in  which  steam 
changes  to  water.  The  heat  given  out  in  this  case  is  chiefly  the 
latent  heat  of  the  steam  set  free  in  the  change  to  water.  So  by 
the  reverse  process  may  buildings  be  cooled  in  summer  by  a 
series  of  pipes  in  which  a  liquid  changes  to  a  gas. 

Indianapolis  High  Schooi.. 
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HOW  TO  SECURE  ATTENDANCE  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

SCHOOL. 


G.    HENRI    BOGART. 


DECORATION. 

ONE  of  the  numerous  problems  which  vex  the  mind  of  every 
live,  earnest  teacher  is,   ''How  can  I  increase  my  average 
attendance  ?  " 

Now  I  propose  giving  a  few  methods  for  attaining  this  much 
desired  object.  Not  that  I  wish  to  set  myself  up  as  a  criterion 
for  my  fellow-laborers  to  follow,  but  simply  to  give  some  of  the 
methods  of  myself  and  others  which  I  have  adopted  with  suc- 
cess \  and  here  let  me  remark  that  success  here  is  a  first  requisite 
for  success  in  the  entire  work  of  the  school. 

Who  has  not  an  image  of  the  average  nural  ''temple  of  learn- 
ing" in  his  mind — ^a  dim,  barren,  and  cheerless  place  indeed? 
This  will  not  interest  nor  attract  your  pupils;  therefore  as  your 
first  step  you  must  decorate. 

"I  can't,  for  it  would  be  too  expensive,"  murmurs  some  Mr. 
Faintheart,  who  deserves  to  stick  in  the  slough  of  despond  dur- 
ing his  natural  life.  True  the  poor  pedagogue  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
blessed  with  a  superabundance  of  the  "root  of  all  evil,"  but  then 
I'll  try  can  accomplish  wonders. 

Evergreens  go  a  long  way  in  the  good  work.]  ^Explain  to  your 
pupils  that  this  is  their  house,  erected  for  their  especial  benefit, 
and  you  desire  them  to  bring  some  evergreens  to^make  it  more 
pleasant,  and  next  morning  they  will  come  laden  with  branches 
of  fir,  pine,  and  cedar. 

Don't  undertake  to  do  this  alone,  but  call  in  the  children  to 
aid  you.  This  itself  is  of  prime  importance.  You  must  have 
tliem  interested  in  the  work.  Call  their  attention  to  the  fresh 
appearance  imparted  to  the  room,  and  the  grateful^  spicy  odor 
pervading  the  apartment.  So  far,  so  good;  but  this  is  not 
enough.  In  these  days  of  cheap  pictures  every^teacher  should 
own  two  Or  three  good  large  chromos.  They  will  last  you  many 
terms  of  school,  and  if  judiciously  chosen  will  brighten  the  dull 
old  room  wonderfully,  and  at  the  same  time  will  develop  the 
natural  latent  love  of  art  and  the  beautiful  in  your  pupils.  Ask 
each  family  represented  to  loan  at  least  one  nice  picture  for  the 
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term.  Simple  woodcuts,  cheaply  framed,  produce  a  very  pleas- 
ing effect  if  nestled  above  the  cluster  of  evergreen  over  your 
windows.  Colored  crayons  cost  but  a  trifle,  and  your  programme 
nicely  sketched  on  two  sheets  of  unprinted  newspaper  and  hung 
one  on  either  side  of  the  desk  are  nice.  They  will  last  if  bound 
by  pasting  strips  of  muslin  around  the  edges. 

Of  course  map  drawing  is  taught  in  your  school.  Offer  to 
place  some  extra  nice  piece  of  work  on  the  wall  as  a  decoration, 
and  then  notice  the  increase  in  excellence  of  your  pupils*  work 
in  this  branch.  (In  parenthesis  we  will  say  that  we  do  wish  the 
elements  of  general  drawmg  were  also  taught  in  our  schools.) 

But  those  horrid  windows !  The  fly  specks,  the  grim  spider- 
webs  they  disclose,  and  the  unmitigated  glare  of  sudshine  they 
pour  in.  No  wonder  pupils  attend  irregularly.  I  would^  not 
desire  to  attend  school  were  I  compelled  to  sit  and  study  in  such 
a  blinding  sun.  By  all  means  wash  off  that  horrid  dirt,  shut  out 
that  superfluous  sunshine  and  add  to  the  cheer  of  your  rooms. 
Very  nice  printed  and  plain  cottons  for  this  purpose  can  be  pro- 
cured at  a  cost  of  ten  cents  or  less  per  yard.  You  may  purchase 
them  yourself  and  carry  them  from  place  to  place  as  you  do  your 
pictures ;  but  a  better  plan  would  be  to  lay  the  matter  before 
your  trustee,  and  if  he  refuses,  as  he  will  sometimes  do,  go  to 
your  patrons  and  get  them  to  subscribe  a  dime  or  a  quarter  as 
they  may  desire,  and  the  matter  of  expense  is  soon  met. 

By  this  time  your  room  will  look  very  nice  compared  to  what 
it  did.  Little  shelves  placed  above  the  reach  of  the  smaller  chil- 
dren, to  serve  as  cabinets  for  collections  of  botanical  and  other 
specimens  are  excellent. 

To  be  sure  this  is  not  all.  Many  little  things  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  your  mind  for  the  good  work  when  once  begun.  I 
have  not  spoken  before  (because  I  almost  considered  it  unneces- 
sary) of  cleanliness.  Your  stove  will  be  polished,  your  floor 
always  swept  clean,  your  desks  neatly  dusted,  and  stray  cobwebs 
brushed  away  at  all  times. 

In  the  work  which  I  have  thus  rudely  sketched  you  must 
secure  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  your  pupils!  They  must  be 
made  to  look  upon  it  as  their  own. 

True  teaching  consists  not  in  mere  text-book  recitations,  but 
in  developing  all  the  better  qualities  of  human  nature ;  and  how 
much  better  done  when  you  are  setting  a  constant  example  of. 
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beauty,  neatness,  and  adaptation  of  means  to  end  before  your 
pupils?  '* Labor  for  the  beautiful  and  the  good,"  was  the  motto 
of  an  excellent  instructor  whom  I  once  knew,  and  I  wish  all  our 
teachers  were  impelled- by  the  same  motive. 

The  children  will  talk  of  your  work  at  home  you  may  be  sure, 
and  drawn  perhaps  by  curiosity  the  parents  will  *'drop  in,"  and 
thus  you  will  overcome  another  drawback  to  regular  attendance. 
A  teacher  following  this  course  will  leave  his  mark  in  the  homes 
and  door-yards  of  his  "district"  for  years.  He  has  not  educated 
the  children  only,  but  the  fathers  and  mothers  as  well.  And  let 
me  whisper  this  to  you :  It  pays-7-pays  you  financially. 

In  company  with  others  I  was  once  visiting  a  very  nice  little 
district  school-house.  Noting  the  neatness  of  the  room  an  old 
farmer  said  that  they  had  a  nice  house,  and  intended  getting 
teachers  who  would  keep  it  nice. 

Teachers,  decorate  your  rooms ;  interest  your  pupils  in  your 
work,  and  children  will  flock  to  you,  and  stay  with  yon. 


MORAL  TRAINING, 


JOHN  Bright  heartily  believes — like  every  other  good  and 
manly  man — that  moral  teaching  is  as  much  a  part  of  educa- 
tion as  the  three  R's.     **  Education,"  he  said  the  other  day, 
"is  not  even  classics  and  mathematics,  of  which  in  my  day,  when 
I  was  young,  I  knew  nothing,  and  of  which  I  have  not  acquired 
any  knowledge  since.     I  regard  what  are  called  classics,  that  is, 
the  ancient  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  rather  luxuries 
than  anything  else.     I  do  not  myself  believe  that  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  wisdom  which  is  to  be  attained  in  any  of  the 
books  of  the  old  languages  which  at  this  moment  may  not  be 
equally  attained  in  books  of  our  own  literature.     Therefore,  I 
think  a  man  may  be  as  great,  as  good,  and  as  wise  a  man,  know- 
ing only  his  own  language  and  the  wisdom  that  is  enshrined  in 
it,  as  if  he  knew  all  the  Latin  and  Greek  books  that  had  ever 
been  written.     I  think,  with  regard  to  teachers,  they  have  two 
entirely  different  branches  of  labor.    They  have  that  of  instruct- 
ing their  pupils  from  books,  and  they  have  that  of  instructing 
them  from  their  own  conduct  and  their  own  manners.    You  want 
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to  teach  a  child  to  be  gentle — ^and  I  must  say  that  is  better  than 
book  learning — not  that  gentleness  that  is  weakness,  for  there  is 
perfect  gentleness  which  is  combined  with  great  force.  You  want 
gentleness,  you  want  humanity.  Humanity  to  animals  is  one 
point.  If  I  were  a  teacher  of  a  school,  I  would  make  it  a  very 
important  part  of  my  business  to  imbue  every  boy  and  girl  with 
the  duty  of  being  kind  to  all  animals.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  much  evil  there  is  in  the  world  from  the  barbarity  and  un- 
kindness  which  people  show  to  what  we  call  the  inferior  crea- 
tures. Then  there  is  the  quality  of  unselfishness.  Selfishness 
in  families  is  the  cause  of  misery  and  the  cause  of  great  injustice. 
Unselfishness  and  a  love  of  justice — these  are  qualities  which 
come  if  you  offer  them  to  the  young  person's  mind.  Their  very 
nature  makes  them  that  they  can  not  receive  it  except  with  liking 
and  approbation.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  possible  for 
the  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Birmingham,  during 
the  next  ten  years  or  so,  during  which  they  will  have  two  or 
three  generations  of  children  under  their  care,  so  to  impress  their 
minds  on  these  subjects  that  twenty  years  hence  it  will  be  seen 
and  felt  over  the  whole  town  that  there  is  an  improvement  in 
these  respects  in  the  general  population.  (Applause.)  There 
are  things^which  I  think  it  behooves  the  teachers  in  these  schools 
to  bear  in  mind.  They  can  not  possibly  have  too  high  a  sense 
of  the  responsibilities  of  their  position  and  of  their  duties." — 
Tribune. 


Example. — As  I  was  visiting  a  school,  not  long  ago,  the 
teacher  gave  me  a  parcel  of  writing-books  to  examine.  In  one 
of  the  copies  I  noticed  a  slight  mistake.  It  consisted  in  but  a 
single  letter.  The  copy  was  designed  to  be  thus :  "Good  that 
comes  too  late  is  good  for  nothing."  The  mistake  was  in  the 
little  word  too,  which  was  written  with  a  single  o,  whereas  it  be- 
ing an  adverb  in  that  connection,  there  should  have  been  two, 
as  above.  On  calling  the  attention  of  the  teacher  to  it,  she  at 
once  recognized  the  error;  but  it  was  too  late,  for  the  whole 
page  had  been  written,  and  all  the  way  down  the  mistake  had 
been  copied.  It  appeared  in  every  line  from  top  to  bottom.  I 
was  thus  forcibly  reminded  of  the  influence  of  example.    A  bad 
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exampk  in  a  parent  is  often  copied  by  the  children.  They  do  as 
the  parent  has  done.  All  their  lives  long,  from  childhood  up  to 
old  age,  they  copy  his  mistakes.  And  serious  ones  they  often- 
times are.  The  mistake  in  the  copy,  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
was  trivial.  No  harm  could  result.  But  when  a  parent  exhibits 
in  his  daily  life  some  great  fault,  and  the  child  copies  it  into  his 
own  life,  the  results  are  often  greatly  injurious.  They  result  in 
serious  harm  to  the  child.  And  oftentimes  the  fault  is  copied, 
not  by  one  generation  merely,  but  by  several.  It  descends  to 
children's  children.  No  parent,  therefore,  can  look  too  carefully 
to  his  example.  He  should  strive  to  be  what  his  children  should 
be,  and  what  their  best  good,  both  for  this  world  and  the  world 
to  come,  requires  that  they  should  be. — Selected, 


**I  DONT  CARE." 


WASHINGTON  HASBROUCK,  PH.  D., 
Principal  K.  J.  Sute  Normal  School,  Treoton,  N.  J. 


(to  be  read  to  the  school.) 

*^  T  DON'T  CARE!''  How  often  we  hear  young  people  say 
X  this !  My  young  friend,  you  ought  to  care — aye,  you  will 
care,  perhaps,  when  it  is  too  late.  *^  Don^t  care*^  has  ruined 
thousands.  It  has  filled  jails,  and  almshouses,  and  murderers' 
graves;  it  has  wrung  the  hearts  of  parents,  and  brought  deep 
blushes  to  a  sister's  cheeks ;  it  has  broken  down  many  a  young 
man  who  has  started  out  in  life  with  the  brightest  prospects  of 
success,  but  who  has  too  often  said,  ^^  I  don't  care  I '^ 

Be  careful  how  you  allow  yourself  to  utter  these  words.  Some 
years  ago  there  was  a  bright,  talented  boy  coming  late  out  of 
school.  He  had  been  kept  m  by  his  teacher  for  bad  conduct 
As  he  stepped  into  the  street,  a  friend  of  his — a  noble  man,  and 
one  who  always  delighted  in  helping  boys — said  to  him :  *  *  I  am 
very  sorry  to  see  you  coming  out  of  school  so  late."  The  boy 
replied,  in  a  careless,  ungentlemanly  way,  *^  I  don't  care  1*' 

Now,  remember,  that  I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  this 
lad.     I  knew  his  father  and  mother.     They  were  excellent  peo- 
ple, and  denied  themselves  many  things  that  they  might  give 
28 
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their  son  the  advantages  of  a  good  education.  This  boy  was 
talented — no  one  in  school  more  so.  He  could  stand  at  the 
head  of  his  classes  whenever  he  tried  to,  but  he  didrCi  care. 

This  spirit  of  ^^  I  dan! t  care**  grew  upon  him,  and,  at  last,  his 
father  took  him  out  of  school  and  put  him  into  a  store.  But  he 
failed  there,  for  he  didn*t  care  whether  he  pleased  his  employer 
and  customers  or  not.  After  remaining  in  the  store  a  short  time 
he  was  dismissed.  He  didrCt  care^  but  father,  and  mother,  and 
sister  cared^  for  they  shed  many  tears  on  account  of  his  failure. 

Some  time  after  this  I  saw  him  driving  a  dirt-cart,  in  trowsers, 
and  shirt,  and  barefoot ;  but  he  didn*t  care. 

For  several  years  I  did  not  hear  anything  from  him.  One  day 
I  ascertained  that  he  had  shipped  as  a  common  sailor,  for  a  for- 
eign port ;  but  on  shipboard,  as  everywhere  else,  he  didrCt  care, 
and  when  the  vessel  reached  her  harbor,  the  captain  kicked  him 
off  the  ship.  After  wandering  about  a  few  months  on  a  foreign 
shore,  he  died  of  a  fever,  and  lies  buried  thousands  of  miles  from 
home.  Upon  his  tombstone,  truthfully  might  be  engraved  these 
words : 

"  Here  lies  a  once  noble,  talented  boy,  who  came  to  an  untimely  grave  be- 
cause he  didfCt  care  !^* — Golden  Days, 


Rule  to  find  the  Day  of  the  Week  on  which  any  given 
Date  will  occur. — Divide  the  year  by  4,  and  if  a  remainder 
occur  throw  it  away.  Add  the  quotient  to  the  year,  and  divide 
this  sum  by  7. 

In  years  from  1 7  00  to  1 800,  subtract  the  remainder  from  7 .  From 
1800  to  1900,  subtract  the  remainder  from  8.  From  1900  to 
2000,  subtract  the  remainder,  if  any,  from  9. 

The  letter  corresponding  with  this  remainder  will  be  the  Sun- 
day (or  Dominical)  Letter  for  the  year.     Thus  : 

^        !•        ^;        ^-        ?•         6-        ":•     1  Scale  No.  X. 

I.  2.  3.  4.  5.  0.  7.       j 

At     Dover     Dwells     George     Brown     Esq.    ^ 

{Jan)      {Feb.)  {Mar.)  {A^.)  {May.)       {June.) 


Good   Carlos     Finch       And        David     Pryar.  I 

{yuly.)      {Ang.)  {Se^t.)  {Oct.)  {Nw.)  {Dec)     ) 


>  Scale  No.  2. 
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From  Scale  No.  2  learn  the  Dominical  Letters  for  each  month 
of  the  year ;  then  reckon  from  the  Sunday  letter  in  Scale  No.  i 
corresponding  with  the  last  remainder,  count  in  the  order  of  the 
days  of  the  week  to  the  letter  representing  the  particular  month 
for  which  you  are  making  the  calculation.  This  will  give  the 
day  of  the  week  on  which  the  month  begins,  from  which  any 
other  date  may  be  readily  found. 

For  leap  year,  find  the  letter  in  the  usual  way.  This  will  be 
the  letter  for  the  last  ten  months  of  the  year,  and  the  next  letter 
succeeding  in  Scale  No.  i  will  be  the  letter  for  Jan.  and  Feb. 

Example, — On  what  day  of  the  week  was  Independence  de- 
clared ? 

4)  1776 

444 


7)  2220  7 

3 1 7+1     G — For  Jan.  and  Feb. 

6mF,  in  Scale  No.  i,  Sunday. 

The  Dominical  Letter  for  July  being  G,  the  month  came  in  on 
Monday.     The  4th  would  occur  on  Thursday. 


WATCHING  ONE'S  BLOOD. 


AN  INGENIOUS  METHOD   BY  WHICH    THE  CIRCULATION  OP  THE  BLOOD  CAN 

BE  OBSERVED. 

AN  ingenious  method  has  just  been  devised  for  actually  observ- 
ing the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  man.  Hitherto,  except 
in  the  case  of  Purkinje's  experiment,  in  which  an  observer  can 
see  the  circulation  in  his  own  retinal  blood  vessels,  the  evidence 
of  circulation  in  the  human  subject  has  been  entirely  circumstan- 
tial, derived  from  the  facts  of  structure  of  the  circulatory  organs, 
and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  flows  from  severed  ar- 
teries and  veins.  But  by  means  of  a  simple  arrangement, invented 
by  Dr.  C.  Huter,  of  Griefswald,  it  is  now  possible  to  witness  the 
actual  flow  of  blood  in  the  blood  vessels  of  another  person,  and 
that  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  detect  any  abnormality  in  the 
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circulation,  and  so  to  obtain  invaluable  assistance  in  the  diagno- 
sis of  disease. 

In  Dr.  Hutefs  arrangement  the  patienfs  head  is  fixed  in  a 
frame,  something  like  that  used  by  photographers,  on  which  is  a 
contrivance  for  supporting  a  microscope  and  lamp.  The  lower 
lip  is  drawn  out  and  fixed  by  means  of  clips  on  the  stage  of  the 
microscope,  with  its  inner  surface  upwards;  a  strong  light  is 
thrown  on  this  surface  by  a  condenser,  and  the  microscope,  pro- 
vided with  a  low-power  objective,  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
delicate  network  of  vessels,  which  can  be  seen  in  the  position 
indicated,  even  with  the  naked  eye. 

The  appearance  presented  is,  at  first,  as  if  the  vessels  were 
filled  with  red  injection.  But  by  focusing  a  small  superficial  ves- 
sel, the  observer  is  soon  able  to  distinguish  the  movement  of  the 
bloodstream,  rendered  evident  by  the  speck-like  red  corpuscles, 
the  flow  of  which,  in  the  cork-screw  like  capillaries,  is  said  by 
Huter  to  be  especially  beautiful.  The  colorless  corpuscles  are 
distinguishable  as  minute  v^hite  specks,  occurring  now  and  again 
in  the  course  of  the  red  stream.  Besides  the  phenomena  of  the 
circulation,  the  cells  of  pavement-epithelium  lining  the  lip,  and 
their  nuclei,  can  readily  be  distinguished  as  well  as  the  apertures 
of  the  mucous  glands. 

Besides  the  normal  circulation,  various  pathological  conditions 
can  be  observed.  By 'a  pressure  quite  insufficient  to  cause  pain, 
the  phenomena  of  blood,  stagnation — the  stoppage  of  the  flow 
and  the  gradual  change  in  the  color  of  the  blood  from  bright  red 
to  purple — are  seen.  A  momentary  stoppage  is  also  produced 
by  touching  the  lip  with  ice,  a  more  enduring  stasis  by  certain 
reagents,  such  as  glycerine  or  ammonia. 

Huter  states  that  he  has  already  proved  the  great  use  of  '^chel- 
loangipscopy,"  as  he  calls  the  new  process,  in  his  medical  practice. 
The  variation  in  the  blood-flow  and  in  the  diameter  of  the  vessels, 
the  crowding  together  of  the  corpuscles,  the  increase  in  number 
of  the  white  corpuscles,  occurring  in  certain  diseases,  all  these 
may  be  observed  readily  and  exactly.  It  will,  indeed,  be  at 
once  observed  how  great  is  the  importance  of  a  method  like  this, 
by  which  an  actual  observation  of  the  circulation  is  made  possi- 
ble, especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  even  the  rough-and- 
ready  method  of  feeling  the  pulse  aflbrds  a  valuable  indication 
of  the  state  of  health. — Nineteenth  Century, 
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OPPOSITE  EXAMPLES. 


HORACE   MANN. 


IAfeK  the  young  man  who  is  just  forming  his  habits  of  life,  or 
just  beginning  to  indulge  those  habitual  trains  of  thought  out 
of  which  habits  grow,  to«look  aroupd  him,  and  mark  the  exam- 
ples whose  fortunes  he  would  covet,  or  whose  fate  he  would  ab- 
hor. Even  as  we  walk  the  streets,  we  meet  with  exhibitions  of 
each  extreme.  Here,  behold  a  patriarch,  whose  stock  of  vigor 
three-score  years  and  ten  seem  hardly  to  have  impaired.  •  His 
erect  form,  his  firm  step,  his  elastic  limbs,  and  undimmed  senses, 
are  so  many  certificates  of  good  conduct;  or  rather,  so  man^ 
jewels  and  orders  of  nobility  with  which  nature  has  honored  him 
for  his  fidelity  to  her  laws.  His  fair  complexion  shows  that  his 
blood  has  never  been  corrupted;  his  pure  breath,  that  he  has 
never  yielded  his  digestive  apparatus  to  abuse;  his  exact  lan- 
guage and  keen  apprehension,  that  his  brain  has  never  been 
drugged  or  stupefied  by  the  poisons  of  distiller  or  tobacconist* 
Enjoying  his  appetites  to  the  highest,  he  has  preserved  the  power 
of  enjoying  them.  As  he  drains  the  cup  of  life,  there  are  no 
lees  at  the  bottom.  His  organs  will  reach  the  goal  of  existence 
together.  Painlessly  as  a  candle  burns  down  in  its  socket,  so 
will  he  expire ;  and  a  little  imagination  would  convert  him  into 
another  Enoch,  translated  from  earth  to  a  better  world  without 
the  sting  of  death. 

But  look  at  an  opposite  extreme,  where  an  opposite  history  is 
recorded.  What  wreck  so  shocking  to  behold  as  the  wreck  of  a 
dissolute  man; — the  vigor  of  life  exhausted,  and  yet  the  first 
steps  in  an  honorable  career  not  taken ;  in  himself  a  lazar-house 
of  diseases ;  dead,  but,  by  a  heathenish  custom  of  society,  un- 
buried !  Rogues  have  had  the  initial  letter  of  their  title  burnt 
into  the  palms  of  their  hands ;  even  for  murder,  Cain  was  only 
branded  on  the  forehead ;  but  over  the  whole  person  of  the  de- 
bauchee or  the  inebriate,  the  signatures  of  infamy  are  written. 
How  nature  brands  him  with  stigma  and  opprobrium.  How  she 
hangs  labels  all  over  him,  to  testify  her  disgust  at  his  existence, 
and  to  admonish  others  to  beware  of  his  example !  How  she 
loosens  all  his  joints,  sends  tremors  along  his  muscles,  and  bends 
forward  his  frame,  as  if  to  bring  him  upon  all-fours  with  kindred 
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brutes,  or  to  degrade  him  to  the  reptile's  crawling !  How  she 
disfigures  his  countenance  as  if  intent  upon  obliterating  all  traces 
of  her  own  image,  so  that  she  may  swear  she  never  made  him  1 
How  she  pours  rheum  over  his  eyes,  sends  foul  spirits  to  inhabit 
his  breath,  and  shrieks,  as  with  a  trumpet,  from  every  pore  of 
his  body,  "Behold  a  beast  1"  Such  a  man  may  be  seen  in  the 
streets  of  our  cities  every  day;  if  rich  enough,  he  may  be  found 
in  the  saloons,  and  at  the  tables  of  the  ''upper  ten ;"  but  surely, 
to  every  man  of  purity  and  honor,  to  every  man  whose  wisdom 
as  well  as  whose  heart  is  unblemished,  the  wretch  who  comes 
cropped  and  bleeding  from  the  pillory,  and  redolent  with  its  ap- 
propriate perfumes,  would  be  a  guest  or  a  companion  far  less 
offensive  and  disgusting. 

Now  let  the  young  man,  rejoicing  in  his  manly  proportions, 
and  in  his  comeliness,  look  on  this  picture,  and  on  this^  and  then 
say,  after  the  likeness  of  which  model  he  intends  his  own  erect 
stature  and  sublime  countenance  shall  be  configured. 


The  English  Schools. — The  passage  of  the  English  National 
Schools  act  in  1870  had  the  unanticipated  result  of  awakening  a 
greatly  increased  interest  in  the  establishment  of  voluntary  schools 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Established  Church.  By  the  last  report 
of  the  National  Society,  the  representative  of  the  Church  in  this 
matter,'  it  appears  that  the  day-schools  of  the  Church  now  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  nearly  2,200,000  children,  and  that  its 
provision  of  school  accommodation  and  the  number  of  children 
educated  in  its  schools  are  both  three  times  as  great  as  those  of 
all  the  Board  or  secular  schools  in  the  kingdom.  The  provision 
of  accommodation  has  been  increased  65,000  places  during  the 
past  year,  and  the  average  attendance  59,000  net.  Since  1870, 
when  the  act  went  into  operation,  the  total  increase  has  been: 
in  accommodation,  806,559  places;  in  average  attendance,  428,- 
707 ;  in  the  number  on  the  rolls,  650,000.  The  subscriptions  for 
the  support  of  the  schools  have  risen  in  the  same  time  from  $1,- 
649,225  to  $3,100,170.  The  National  Society  has,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  this 
year  enlarged  one  of  its  training  schools  and  established  another. 
The  whole  number  of  Church  of  England  training  colleges  is 
now  thirty  to  eleven  of  all  other  denominations. — Exchange. 
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"  ToJTeach  is  to  Enable  the  Learner  to  Do. — ^^A  child  is 
not  taught  when  it  can  merely  repeat  something,  but  only  when 
it  can  do  something.  The  development  of  the  pupil's  faculties 
and  their  discipline,  that  is,  the  placing  them  completely  under 
his  control,  are  the  prime  aims  in  teaching.  Teaching  does  not 
do  the  work  for  the  pupil.  It  provides  work,  opens  out  ways 
of  doing  it,  and  presents  proper  inducements  to  the  pupil  to  ad- 
dress himself  to  it.  An  artisan  does  not  do  the  work  for  his  ap- 
prentice \  but  he  shows  him  how  to  do  it,  sees  that  it  is  done, 
and  that  it  is  done  rightly. 

There  are,  so-called  modes  of  induction,  by  which  the  mind 
is  filled,  not  formed ;  in  which  it  is  simply  a  receptacle,  not  an 
active  agent.  But  children's  heads  are  not  hollow  spheres  to  be 
crammed.  They  are  filled  with  brains  that  have  to  be  moulded 
and  invigorated  by  proper  exercise.  He  is  the  best  instructor, 
not  who  fills  the  head  in  the  shortest  time,  but  who  gives  greatest 
power  in  that  time.  It  thus  appears  that  while  it  is  very  import- 
ant what  we  teach,  it  is  much  more  so  how  we  teach. — Manual 
for  Teachers, 


Corporal  Punishment.  —  Corporal  punishment  is  to  be 
avoided,  if  possible.  A  teacher  can  generally  devise  other  means 
of  punishment,  that  give  time  for  reflection,  excite  less  resent- 
ment, and  produce  better  results  in  every  respect.  But,  if  cor- 
poral punishment  is  inflicted,  by  all  means  let  it  be  after  school, 
and  not  before  the  other  scholars.  The  offense  can  be  talked  over 
calmly,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  preceptor  will  either 
not  use  the  rod  or  will  find  the  pupil  so  softened  and  will  be  so 
tenderly  disposed  himself  that  he  will  punish  but  lightly,  in  a 
manner  that  before  the  school  would  have  seemed  trifling.  When 
the  scholar  is  beaten  before  the  school,  his  sense  of  mortification 
and  indignation  renders  hrm  quite  incapable  of  indulging  any 
wholesome  repentance  of  his  wrong  doing.  It  has  a  brutalizing 
effect  on  him  and  on  the  scholars,  especially  on  the  very  ones  for 
whom  the  example  was  intended,  who  are  so  full  of  sympathy 
for  him  that  they  quite  forget  or  palliate  his  fault,  and  transfer 
their  condemnation  from  the  guilty  scholar  to  the  one  who  deals 
the  blows. — Practical  Teacher. 
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COMMENTARY  ON  THE  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  INDIANA. 


<^ 


ON  THE  LEVYING  OF  SCHOOL  TAXES. 

Concluded, 


3.  The  Levy  in  Incorporated  Towns, — It  is  claimed  that  paragraph 
17  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  March  31,  1879,  gives  tne 
civil  authorities  of  incorporated  towns  exclusive  power  to  levy  taxes 
for  special  school  purposes  in  such  incorporated  tons.  This  can 
not  be  so. 

If  the  power  to  levy  a  tax  for  building  purposes  was  vested  exclti* 
sively  in  the  civil  authorities  of  incorporated  towns,  and  not  in  the 
school  authorities,  the  school  authorities  might  be  rendered  powerless 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  10  of  the  general  school  law  by 
failure  of  the  civil  authorities  to  make  the  necessary  levies.  The 
civil  authorities  are  not  bound  to  build  these  school  houses,  and  the 
provision  authorizing  the  levy  of  a  tax  for  such  purposes  is  permis- 
sive, and  not  mandatory.  There  is  no  power  by  which  they  can  be 
compelled  to  levy  the  tax.  The  State  having  provided  a  tuition  rev- 
enue for  the  benefit  of  its  children,  it  could  not,  with  any  regard  to 
the  theory  of  the  schools  laid  down  in  the  constitution,  leave  it  to  the 
option  of  the  local  authorities  to  provide  school  houses  or  not,  as  the> 
saw  fit. 

The  school  trustees  are  compelled  by  section  10  of  the  school  law 
to  erect  school  houses.  We  repeat  that  the  general  principle — that 
when  ofHcers  are  required  to  perform  certain  duties,  all  the  powers 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  these  duties  are  granted  them — is 
applicable  in  this  case. 

The  ^ct  from  which  paragraph  17,  above  quoted,  is  taken,  has  no 
repealing  clause,  and  hence  does  not  specifically  repeal  section  12  of 
the  act  of  March  6,  1865.  The  provision  of  paragraph  17  is  also  not 
in  conflict  with  section  12  of  the  act  of  March  6,  1865,  and  hence 
does  not  repeal  it  by  implication.  Whatever  power  is  conferred  upon 
the  authorities  of  an  incorporated  town  by  paragraph  17  is  therefore 
co-ordinate  i  ower,  not  exclusive. 

The  Legislature  has  unquestionably  left  the  power  to  levy  the 
special  school  taxes  in  all  the  townships  and  all  the  cities  in  the  State 
to  the  school  officers  thereof.  It  certainly  would  not  intentionally 
make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  school  officers  of  towns.  Par- 
agraph 17  was  part  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  June  ii^ 
1852,  and  was  accidentally  reaffirmed  in  1870,  in  an  attempt  to  amend 
section  22  of  that  act.  It  must  be  regarded  as  an  accident  of  legis- 
lation, and  inasmuch  as  its  provisions  are  merely  permissive,  and 
not  mandatory,  and  inasmuch  as  the  power  conferred  by  it  upon 
civil  authorities  of  towns  to  levy  a  tax  to  build  school  houses  is  con- 
trary to  the  general  theory  of  the  school,  and  conflicts  with  the  har- 
mony and  spirit  of  the  school  law,  and  would  produce  confusion,  it 
should  never  be  exercised. 


\ 
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I  quote  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  upon  this  point,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  special  tax  authorized  to  be 
levied  by  section  12  of  the  act  approved  March  6,  1865,  is  to  be  levied 
by  the  trustee  of  the  school  township,  or  by  the  trustees  for  school 
purposes  appointed  by  towns  and  cities." — Woollen,  Att'y  Gen'l. 

4.  The  Local  Tuition  Tax, — The  tax  mentioned  in  the  act  approved 
March  9,  1867,  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  local  tuition  tax,  although 
there  is  nothing  in  the  law  which  requires  the  proceeds  of  it  to  be 
used  for  tuition  purposes.  The  intention  probably  was  that  it  should 
be  used  for  tuition  purposes.  It  can  be  levied  by  township  trustees 
at  their  own  discretion.  Thus  the  township  trustees  have  the  power 
to  levy  the  50  cent  tax  spoken  of  in  section  1 2  of  the  general  school 
law,  and  the  25. cent  tax  spoken  of  in  the  act  of  March  9,  1867.  But 
this  special  tax  of  25  cents  can  not  be  levied  by  the  school  trustees 
of  towns  and  cities.  If  such  trustees  of  towns  and  cities  desire  such 
a  tax  to  be  levied,  they  should  petition  the  city  council  or  the  civil 
trustee  of  the  town  to  make  a  levy  of  25  cents,  or  any  part 
thereof  that  may  be  needed.  The  common  council  or  the  board  of 
civil  ^trustees  may  grant  or  refuse  such  petition.  If  they  grant  the 
petition  they  should  pass  a  resolution  ordering  the  county  auditor  to 
place  such  levy  on  the  county  duplicate.  If  such  resolution  is  served 
on  the  county  auditor  in  due  season  he  can  not  legally  refuse  to 
make  the  levy.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  tax  is  to  be  assessed  as 
the  taxes  for  state  and  county  revenues  are  assessed  and  collected. 
Such  tax  must,  therefore,  not  be  placed  upon  the  city  or  town  dupli- 
cate, but  upon  the  county  duplicate,  and  must  be  collected  by  the 
county  treasurer  and  paid  over  to  the  school  trustees  of  the  different 
corporations,  upon  warrant  of  the  county  auditor,  as  other  special 
school  revenues  are  paid  over.  This  tax  must  be  extended  to  the 
property  of  persons  transferred  the  same  as  other  special  taxes. — See 
chapter  on  Transfers. 

5.  School  Bonds, — The  bonds  spoken  of  in  the  act  approved  March 
8,  1873,  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^  issued  by  school  trustees  of  either  incorporated 
towns  or  cities.  They  must  be  issued  and  disposed  of  by  the  city 
council  or  by  the  civil  trustees  of  the  town.  When  they  are  sold,  the 
proceeds  must  be  delivered  to  the  school  trustees  of  the  town  or  city. 
The  bond  required  of  the  school  trustees  in  section  2  of  this  act,  is  a 
bond  additional  to  the  one  required  in  section  5  of  the  school  law. 
This  bond  may  be  a  joint  bond,  equal  in  amount  to  the  proceeds 
turned  over  to  the  trustees,  but  the  trustees  must  be  severally  bound 
for  the  entire  amount. 

•  The  school  trustees  have  not  the  right  by  the  act  of  March  8,  1873, 
to  levy  a  tax  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  interest  and  principal  of 
such  bonds.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  city  council  or  the  civil  trus- 
tees of  the  town  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and 
principal  of  such  bonds,  when  issued  by  act  of  March  3,  1877,  as 
amended  March  31,  1870. 

The  school  trustees  of  towns  and  cities  are  required  to  pay  to  the 
common  councils  of  cities,  or  to  the  civil  trustees  of  towns  any  sur- 
plus special  school  revenue  such  school  trustees  may  have  after  pay- 
mg  all  current  expenses  of  the  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
interest  or  principal  of  such  bonds  when  they  have  been  issued. 
When  such  bonds  have  been  issued  the  city  council  or  the  civil  trustees 
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of  the  town  may  extend  the  tax  when  it  is  levied  for  the  payment  of 
principal  or  interest  of  such  bonds  to  the  property  of  persons  trans- 
ferred to  the  city  or  town  for  school  purposes.  The  strict  construc- 
tion of  the  phraseology  of  the  law  would  permit  such  a  levy  to  be 
extended  to  such  property  only  of  such  transferred  persons  which 
was  found  in  the  township  within  which  the  town  or  city  is  situated, 
but  the  evident  intention  was  that  this  tax  be  extended  to  the  property 
of  transferred  persons  within  the  township  in  which  such  persons 
live. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  extension  of  taxation  to  the 
property  of  transferred  persons,  see  the  chapter  on  Transfers. 


VII. 
THE  LOCATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 


THE    LAW. 

Sec.  io.  The  trustees  •  •  *  shall  establish  and  locate,  conveniently, 
a  suitable  number  of  schools  for  the  education  of  the  children  therein.     *     * 

Sec  157.  The  title  to  all  lands  acquired  for  school  purposes  shall  be  con> 
veyed  to  the  township,  incorporated  town  or  city,  for  which  it  is  acquired,  in 
the  corporate  name  of  such  township,  town  or  city,  which  is  used  for  school 
purposes,  for  the  use  of  common  schools  therein  In  all  cases  in  which  the 
title  to  any  such  land  is  vested  in  an  other  person  or  corporation,  than  as 
above  provided,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  [the]  trustee,  for  school  purposes  of  the 
township,  town  or  city,  to  procure  the  title  to  be  vested  as  above,  in  this  sec- 
tion provided. 

Sec  149.  The  proper  trustee  may,  whenever  a  school  house  shall  have 
been  removed  to  a  different  location,  or  a  new  one  erected  for  the  school  in  a 
.difierent  place,  if  the  land  whereon  the  same  is  situated  belongs  uncondition- 
ally to  the  township,  town  or  city,  sell  the  same  when,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  ad- 
vantageous to  the  township,  town  or  city,  so  to  do,  for  the  highest  price  that 
can  be  obtained  therefor;  and  upon  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money  (to 
the  township,  town  or  city  treasurer,  he  shall  execute  to  the  purchaser)  a  deed 
of  conveyance,  which  shall  be  sufficient  to  vest  in  such  purchaser  all  the  title 
of  such  township,  town  or  city  thereto.  The  money  derived  from  such  sa^ct 
shall  be  a  part  of  the  special  school  revenne. 

Sec.  1 50.  When  any  officer  authorized  to  sell  school  lands  shall  have  sold 
any  lands  without  a  title  thereto,  such  officer,  or  his  successor  in  office,  may 
convey  such  other  lands  of  equal  value  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  such  officer 
and  the  purchaser,  his  heirs,  or  assigns ;  or  failing  to  make  such  agreement 
[the  purchase  money  with  interest  shall  be  repaid  to]  the  purchasers,  his  heirs, 
executors,  administrators  or  assigns;  but  no  such  purchase  money  shall  be 
thus  repaid  until  the  proper  prosecuting  and  District  attorney  shall  have  inves- 
tigated the  fact  of  the  case,  and  certified  to  the  correctness  of  the  claim. 

Sec  26.  The  voters  at  school  meetings  may  hold  other  school  meetings  at 
any  time,  upon  the  call  of  the  director  or  any  five  voters.  *  *  •  Such 
school  meetings  shall  have  power  *  *  *  to  petition  the  township  trustee 
for  the  removal  of  their  school  house  to  a  more  convenient  location  »  »  • 
•  ;  Provided^  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  trustee  from 
exercising  a  sound  discretion  as  to  the  propriety  or  expediency  of  making  such 
repairs,  removing  or  erecting  school  houses,  and  the  cost  thereof. 
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Sec.  27.  When  such  meetings  shall  petition  the  trustee  in  regard  to  •  ♦ 
*  removal  •  *  *  of  a  school  house,  they  shall  also  furnish  to  such 
trustee  an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  such    •    •    •    removal    ♦    •    • 

COMMENTS. 

1.  Powers  of  City  and  Town  Trustees, — The  right  of  the  school 
trustees  in  cities  and  towns  to  locate  their  school  buildings  without 
reference  to  any  action  of  the  people  of  such  cities  and  towns  is  quite 
clear.  Such  trustees  may  act  upon  a  petition  if  they  see  fit  to  do  so, 
but  they  are  not  obliged  to  act  upon  a  petition. 

2.  Power  of  School  Trustees  in  Townships. — Although  a  school 
meeting  has  the  right  to  petition  a  school  trustee  of  a  township  in 
regard  to  the  location  of  a  school  house,  etc..  the  trustee  has  the  un- 
doubted right  to  locate  or  remove  a  school  house  without  such  a  peti- 
tion. Indeed  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so  whenever  he  believes  the  interests 
of  the  school  demand  such  location  or  removal.  In  the  case  of  Crist 
y.  Brownsville  Township,  10  Ind.  461,  it  was  held  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  trustee  to  act  in  such  cases  upon  his  own  motion.  The 
people  havf*  the  undoubted  right  to  remonstrate  against  the  action  or 
proposed  action  of  the  trustee,  and  if  the  trustee  refuse  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  patrons  of  the  school  thus  ex- 
pressed, the  case  may  be  appealed  to  the  county  superintendent. 

The  action  of  a  school  meeting  petitioning  the  trustee  to  locate 
or  remove  a  school  house  does  not  bind  the  trustee.  He  may  act  in 
accordance  with  -  he  petition  or  he  may  refuse  so  to  act.  If  the  trustee 
refuses  to  grant .  e  prayer  of  the  petitioners  the  law  provides  for  an 
appeal  to  the  county  superintendent. — See  chapter  on  Appeals. 

A  trustee  may  legally  act  upon  a  petition  as  well  as  upon  the  action 
of  the  voters  at  a  school  meeting.  Upon  this  point  I  quote  the  Supreme 
Court  in  a  decision  upon  a  case  based  upon  an  old  law,  the  terms  of 
which  are  similai*  to  the  terms  the  present  law,  viz : 

"  The  inhabitants  of  a  school  township,  at  their  regular  school 
meeting,  have  a  right  '  to  memorialize  in  reference  to  the  removal  or 
erection  of  school  houses,  and  upon  any  other  subject  connected  with 
^eir  school  township.'  But  that  right  is  not  by  the  statute  made 
exclusive,  and  hence  the  trustee  may,  in  our  opinion,  legally  act  upon 
a  petition  presented  to  him  by  persons  who  are  inhabitants  of  the 
school  township,  though  it  did  not  originate  at  such  regular  meet- 
ings."— Trager,  Trustee,  v.  State  ex  rel.  Goudie,  21  Ind.  317. 

3.  Trustee f  can  not  be  Compelled  to  Locate  at  a  Particular  Place, — 
Although  the  people  have  the  right  to  petition  the  trustee  in  regard 
to  the  location  of  a  house,  and  if  he  refuse  to  act  in  accordance  there- 
with, to  appeal  to  the  county  superintendent,  a  trustee  can  not  be 
compelled  to  erect  a  school  house  upon  a  lot  not  yet  deeded  to  the 
township.  Indeed  the  Supreme  Court  does  not  seem  to  regard  the 
action  of  the  county  superintendent  on  appeal  as  a  finality.  The 
following  is  an  abstract  of  an  opinion  on  the  subject : 

"  School-House — Location  of^Mandate. — A  township  trustee  can 
not  by  mandate  be  required  to  locate  and  build  a  school  house  on 
land  chat  does  not  belong  to  the  township,  notwithstanding  the  county 
examiner,  on  an  appeal  from  his  decision,  has  rendered  a  judgment 
requiring  him  to  erect  school  house  on  said  land. 
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Same — It  is  not  enough  that  a  petition  by  certain  inhabitants  of 
the  proper  school  district  to  the  trustee,  praying  for  such  location  and 
building,  states  that  the  land  will  be  deeded  to  the  township  on  the 
acceptance  of  the  location  by  the  trustee  and  his  order  to  build. 

Same — A  township  trustee  has  power  to  change  the  location  of  a 
school  house  after  it  has  been  established  by  the  school  examiner, 
on  an  appeal  to  him  from  the  decision  of  a  trustee.        *        *        * 

The  question  proposed  by  this  paragraph  is,  whether  a  township 
trustee  can  change  the  location  of^a  school  house  after  it  has  been 
established  by  the  school  examiner,  on  appeal  to  him  from  the  deci- 
sion of  the  trustee.  We  think  he  can.  By  section  lo  of  the  school 
law,  3  Ind.  Stat.  443,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  trustees,  among  other 
things,  to  "establish  and  locate,  conveniently,  a  sufficient  number 
of  schools,  «  ♦  *  and  build  or  otherwise  provide  suitable 
houses,"  etc. 

By  section  26  school  meetings  are  authorized  "  to  petition  the  town- 
ship trustee  for  the  removal  of  their  school  house  to  a  more  conven- 
ient location,'*  etc.,  but  it  is  provided  that  nothing  therein  contained 
shall  prevent  the  trustee  from  exercising  a  sound  discretion  as  to  the 
propriety  or  expediency  of  making  such  removal. 

Section  164  of  the  act  authorizes  an  appeal  from  the  trustee  to  the 
school  examiner,  and  the  decision  of  the  examiner  upon  all  local 
questions  relating  to  the  legality  of  school  meetings,  establishment 
of  schools,  and  the  location,  building,  repair,  or  removal  of  school 
houses,  is  made  final. 

The  decision  of  the  examiner  is,  doubtless,  final  so  far  as  the  par- 
ticular case  before  him  is  concerned.  But  when  the  examiner,  upon 
a  case  appealed  to  him,  has  established  the  location  of  a  school  house, 
is  that  location  to  be  forever  thereafter  permanent  ?  Is  there  no 
power  left  in  the  trustee,  for  it  must  be  in  him  if  in  any  one,  to  sub- 
sequently change  the  location,  in  order  to  meet  the'varying  wants  of 
the  district.?  We  must  hold  that  the  location  thus  made  by  the 
examiner  shall  forever  remain  unalterably  fixed,  or  that  it  may  be 
subsequently  changed  by  the  trustee,  If  it  may  be  changed  by  the 
trustee  at  all,  it  may  be  done  at  any  time  after  the  action  otthe  exam- 
iner. Mere  lapse  of  time,  whether  long  or  short,  can  not  affect  the 
question.  As  before  observed,  we  think  it  clear  that  the  trustee  can 
make  the  change.  Doubtless  his  action  in  doing  so  is  subject  to  an 
appeal  again  to  the  examiner ;  and  it  is  objected  that  this  construc- 
tion, instead  of  fixing  the  locality  of  the  school  house,  will  keep  it 
vibrating,  like  a  pendulum,  between  the  places  respectively  selected 
by  the  trustee  and  examiner.  This  is  one  of  the  evils  that  may  be 
remedied  either  by  some  change  in  the  law,  or  by  the  selection  of 
officers  that  will  act  in  some  degree  harmoniously. 

In  the  case  before  us,  if  the  trustee  had  granted  the  original  peti- 
tion, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  might  subsequently  have  changed 
the  location  of  the  house ;  and  it  seems  to  us  just  as  clear  that  he 
had  the  same  right  to  change  it,  though  established  by  the  examiner 
on  appeal.  We  may  further  remark  that  from  the  allegations  of  the 
Answer,  the  change  seems  to  have  been  judiciously  and  properly 
made.  The  paragraph  of  the  answer  we  have  been  considering  was 
good,  and  the  demurrer  to  it  should  have  been  overruled.* '-^44  Ind. 

323*  328.  329- 
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I  also  give  in  full  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  later 
case  of  The  State  ex  rel.  Evans  v.  Mewhinney,  School  Trustee,  66 
Ind.  397 : 

"  BiDDLB,  J. — Complaint  by  appellant,  against  the  appellee,  school 
trustee  of  Sand  Creek  township,  in  Decatur  county.  Demurrer,  far 
want  of  facts,  oveAuled  to  complaint.  Answer,  general  denial,  and 
special  paragraph.  Demurrer  to  special  paragraph,  for  want  of  facts, 
overruled.     Exceptions  reserved  on  both  rulings. 

We  thus  summarily  state  the  pleadings,  as  we  shall  examine  the 
case  on  the  facts,  which  will  substantially  show  the  averments  in  the 
special  paragraph  of  answer.  Trial  by  the  court,  and  finding  for  the 
appellee.    Appeal. 

On  the  17th  day  of  March,  1877,  certain  resident  citizens  and  tax- 
payers petitioned  the  appellee,  as  school  trustee,  to  establish  a  certain 
school  district,  and  build  a  school  house  therein,  upon  which  petition 
he  established  school  district  number  nine,  located  the  school  house, 
and  contracted  for  its  building.  From  this  decision  of  the  trustee, 
the  relator  appealed  to  the  county  superintendent,  who  affirmed  the 
decision  as  to  the  establishment  of  the  school  district  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  school  house,  but  refused  to  affirm  it  as  the  location  of  the 
school  house. 

On  the  1st  day  of  October,  1877,  other  resident  citizens  and  tax- 
payers petitioned  the  appellee,  as  such  trustee,  to  locate  the  school 
house  at  a  particular  place  described  which  had  been  suggested  in 
the  decision  of  the  county  superintendent.  The  appellee  refused  to 
locate  the  school  house  at  the  place  described  in  the  petition.  From 
this  decision,  an  appeal  was  tasen  to  the  county  superintendent,  and 
the  decision  reversed.  On  the  ist  day  of  November,  1877,  ^l^e  ap- 
pellee, a  school  trustee,  located  the  school  house  on  certain  other 
described  lands  purchased  by  the  school  township  for  the  purpose, 
which  location  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  first 
location  made  by  said  township  trustee,  and.  on  appeal,  disapproved 
by  the  county  superintendent,  and  proceeded  to  build  the  school 
house  thereon. 

The  present  complaint  is  brought  td  perpetually  enjoin  the  build- 
ing of  the  school  house  on  the  last  mentioned  location,  and  for  other 
relief.  The  facts  proved  on  the  trial,  as  above  stated,  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  those  averred  in  the  second  paragraph  of  answer. 

In  this  court,  errors  are  assigned,  under  which  it  is  contended  by 
the  appellant,  that,  under  section  164  of  the  common  school  act,  the 
decision  of  the  county  superintendent  on  the  first  appeal  was  final, 
and  that  the  township  trustee  could  not  relocate  the  school  house  on 
the  same  place,  nor  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  it,  which 
he  insists  is  practically  at  the  same  place.  He  also  contends  that 
the  school  house  should  be  built  where  the  county  superintendent 
directed  it  to  be  located  upon  the  second  appeal,  and  where  the  town- 
ship trustee  had  refused  to  locate  it,  and  that  that  decision  was  also 
final. 

We  can  not  approve  of  this  view  of  the  statute.  Section  10  of  the 
common  school  act,  i  R.  S.  1876,  p.782,  declares  that: 

"  The  trustees  shall  take  charge  of  the  educational  affairs  of  their 
respective  townships,  towns  and  cities,  employ  teachers,  and  shall 
establish  and  locate,  conveniently,  a  sufficient  num:3er  of  schools  for 
the  education  of  the  white  children  therein,  and  build  or  otherwise 
provide  suitable  houses,  furniture,  apparatus,  and  other  articles  and 
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educational  appliances  necessary  for  the  thorough  organization  and 
efficient  management  of  said  schools.'' 

Section  26,  i  R.  S.  1876,  p.  787,  declares,  as  does  also  section  164, 
I  R.  S.  1876,  p.  814,  that  the  decision  of  the  county  superintendent, 
on  appeal  from  the  township  trustee,  shall  be  final ;  yet  the  conclud- 
ing proviso  of  section  26  declares :  • 

"That  nothing  herein  contained 'shall  prevent  the  trustee  from 
exercising  a  sound  discretion  as  to  the  propriety  or  expediency  of 
making  such  repairs,  removing  or  erecting  school  houses,  and  the 
cost  thereof.** 

It  may  be  that  an  appeal  from  the  trustee  to  the  superintendent, 
disapproving  the  location  of  a  school  house  by  the  trustee  at  a  par- 
ticular place,  and  at  that  time,  is  final,  as  in  the  first  appeal  stated  in 
this  case ;  yet  we  can  not  hold  that  the  relocation  of  the  school  house 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  away  from  the  first  location  is  any  vio- 
lation of  die  superintendent's  decision.  Such  a  distance,  for  any 
thing  this  record  shows  us,  might  have  removed  all  the  objections 
made  by  the  superintendent  to  the  first  location.  But  to  hold  the 
second  decision  of  the  superintendent,  directing  the  trustee  to  locate 
the  school  house  at  a  particular  place,  final,  would  be  directly  against 
section  10,  and  the  proviso  in  section  26,  which  entrust  the  location 
of  a  school  house  to  the  discretion  of  the  trustee ;  nor  can  we  find 
any  authority  in  the  act  authorizing  the  county  superintendent  to 
make  such  a  decision,  or  in  any  way  interfere,  affirmatively,  with 
the  trustee  in  selecting  a  location  for  a  school  house.  It  would  be 
against  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  school  law  to  hold,  that,  when 
a  school  house  is  once  located  by  the  decision  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent at  a  particular  place,  it  must  remain  there  for  all  time ;  nor 
can  we  hold  that  the  decision  of  the  county  superintendent  refusing 
to  locate  a  school  house  at  a  given  point  would  forever  prevent  its 
location  there,  if  the  interests  of  the  township  in  its  advancement 
should  afterwards  require  it. — Koonts  v.  The  State  ex  rel.,  44  Ind» 
323.    The  judgment  is  affirmed  at  the  costs  of  the  relator." 

An  opinion  of  one  of  my  predecessors  on  this  subject  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  provisions  of  section  10  of  our  school  law  are  broad.  It 
provides  that  the  trustee  '  shall  establish  and  locate,  conveniently,  a 
sufficient  number  of  schools  for  the  education  of  the  white  children 
therein,  and  build  or  otherwise  provide  suitable  houses,  etc.,  neces- 
sary for  the  thorough  organization  and  efficient  management  of  said 
schools.'  That  the  trustee  must  determine  the  number  of  school 
houses,  and  consequently,  the  number  of  districts  that  are  necessary 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  schools  of  his  township  is  clear.  But 
has  he  the  right  to  determine  this  independent  of  the  expressed  wish 
of  the  people  ? 

The  voters  of  the  district,  by  the  express  words  of  the  law — sec.  26 
— ^have  the  right  to  petition  the  trustee  upon  all  questions  connected 
with  their  school.  This  is  a  right  which  they  can  exercise  or  not,  at 
pleasure,  and  the  law  does  not  require  the  trustee  to  wait  until  peti- 
tioned before  acting  on  any  matter  connected  with  the  establishment 
of  schools  or  the  location  of  buildings  and  repair  of  school  houses. 
The  very  fact  that  the  proviso  following,  in  section  26,  provides  'that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  trustee  from  exercising  a 
sound  discretion  as  to  the  expediency  or  propriety  *  of  granting  the 
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prayer  of  the  petition,  is,  of  itself,  conclusive  evidence  that  not  only 
does  the  petition  not  bind  liim,  but  also,  that  he  is  not  required  to 
obtain  the  expressed  wish  of  the  people  before  acting. 

But  the  law  provides  if  any  one  feels  aggrieved  by  the  action  of 
the  trustee,  an  appeal  can  be  taken  to  the  county  superintendent, 
whose  decision  mall  be  final.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  trustee  can 
locate  a  school  distriet  without  obtaining  the  expressed  wish  of  the 
people,  or  independent  of  their  wish ;  subject,  however,  to  the  right 
of  an  appeal  to  the  county  superintendent  on  their  part,  and  to  his 
responsibility  to  locate  conveniently  a  school  to  the  people  of  the 
district.  What  would  be  considered  a  reasonable  distance  would 
depend,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  character  of  the  roads,  etc." 

4.  Trustee  must  not  Build  outside  of  his  Corporation. — A  school 
house  may  be  located  near  the  boundary  line  in  township  A.  A 
majority  of  the  persons  attached  to  the  school  may,  however,  live 
within  the  civil  corporation  B,  having  been  transferred  to  corporation 
A.  In  such  a  case  a  trustee  should  not  build  a  house  outside  of  his 
own  civil  corporation,  even  though  a  majority  of  the  persons  attached 
to  the  district  petition  him  to  do  so.  He  should  not  comply  even 
though  the  county  superintendent  directs  him  to  do  so  on  appeal. 

5.  On  Partnerships  in  Building  School  Houses. — Can  a  township 
trustee  in  partnership  with  other  parties  build  a  school  house  ?  This 
question  was  answered  by  a  former  Superintendent  as  follows : 

**  I  do  not  think  the  law  authorizes  a  trustee  to  invest  township 
funds  in  a  joint  stock  company  for  the  construction  of  a  school  house. 
But  he  may,  having  a  deed  for  the  land  on  which  the  school  house 
stands  (see  section  157  school  law),  build  one  or  more  rooms  or  stories 
permitting  other  parties  or  a  joint-stock  company  to  build  additional 
rooms  or  stories  tnereto,  upon  such  conditions  as  will  secure  the  pro- 
tection and  right  use  of  that  part  owned  by  the  township." 

6.  Concerning  School  Sites, — ^The  selection  of  a  site  for  a  school 
house  should  be  made  with  reference  to  two  things,  healthfulness 
and  convenience.  The  first  is  of  more  importance  than  the  second. 
It  is  of  but  little  use  to  cultivate  the  mind  and  impart  useful  knowl- 
edge, if  by  doing  so  the  physical  system  is  broken  down.  A  sound 
body  is  as  essential  to  success  in  life  as  a  sound  mind.  It  is  there- 
fore the  duty  of  school  officers  to  give  great  attention  to  hygienic 
principles  in  locating  and  building  school  houses.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  pleasantest  and  most  healthful  location  should  be 
selected  as  the  site.  In  some  instances  I  find  that  the  trustee  has 
taken  the  meanest  location  in  the  entire  neighborhood  for  a  school 
house,  simply  because  it  is  mean  and  cheap.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  in  the  interest  of  economy.  It  is  a  piece  of  foolish,  wasteful  ex- 
travagance. I  can  point  to  a  district  where  this  criminal  negligence 
of  duty  has  been  indulged  to  such  an  extent  that  the  money  wasted 
by  loss  of  time  and  by  unnecessary  doctors*  bills,  caused  by  sickness 
directly  traceable  to  the  poor  location  of  the  school  house,  would 
amount  to  enough  in  two  years  to  buy  the  best  site  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. I  am  sure  that  this  same  statement  can  be  truthfully  made 
with  reference  to  other  school  districts.  Many  things  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  order  to  secure  a  convenient  location.  The 
distribution  of  the  children  over  the  district,  the  condition  of  the 
roads,  the  location  of  the  streams  and  bridges,  as  well  as  the  future 
growth  of  the  district,  must  be  duly  regarded.    Under  ordinary  cir- 
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cumstances  a  mile  and  a  half  is  as  far  as  a  young  child  ought  to 
walk  to  school,  but  in  populous  townships  children  need  not  be 
required  to  walk  so  far.  This  is  a  matter  about  which  no  specific 
rules  can  be  made,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  if  schools  are 
multiplied,  other  things  being  equal,  they  are  decreased  in  efficiency, 
and  that  it  is  far  better  to  walk  two  miles  and  find  a  good  school  in 
a  healthful  locality,  than  it  is  to  walk  a  mile  and  find  a  poor  school 
in  an  unhealthful  one. 

7.  Consolidation  of  Districts. — I  am  satisfied  that  in  many  instances 
a  consolidation  of  school  districts  in  townships  is  very  desirable.  A 
consolidation  and  re-arraneement  of  school  houses  can  be  effected 
with  or  without  a  petition  from  the  patrons,  but  any  action  in  this 
respect  is  subject  to  appeal  to  the  county  superintendent. 

8  Temporary  Consolidation, — I  take  the  following  from  my  annual 
report  in  regard .  to  temporary  consolidation,  believing  it  to  be  of 
importance  to  township  trustees : 

The  consolidation  of  sparsely  settled  or  small  districts  depends  upon 
local  conditions  to  such  a  degree  that  but  few  general  suggestions 
can  be  made. 

In  a  township  containing  thirty-six  square  miles,  having  roads 
upon  all  the  section  lines,  nine  houses  can  be  so  placed  that  no  child 
need  walk  more  than  two  miles,  the  average  distance  being  one  and 
one-twentieth  miles.  See  diagram  /V,  on  which  the  houses  are  rep- 
resented by  a  sign,  thus,  x. 

DIAGRAM  A. 
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Houses  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  more  widely  separated  than  as 
is  shown  in  the  diagram.  I  think  an  arrangement  can  be  made, 
however,  by  which  a  temporary  consolidation  of  districts  can  be 
effected  during  the  winter  months,  w^^hen  the  younger  pupils  do  not 
attend  the  schools.    Suppose,  for  example,  that  houses  numbered  2, 
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4,  ^»  and  8  were  not  used  during  the  winter  and  the  pupils  usually 
attached  to  them  were  temporarily  distributed  to  tne  remaining 
hovses.  The  houses  in  use  would  then  be  located  as  shown  in  dia* 
gnun  B. 

DIAGRAM  B. 
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If  the  pupils  were  equally  distributed  over  the  township,  24  per 
bent  of  them  would,  by  this  arrangement,  have  to  walk  less  than  a 
mile,  62  per  cent,  of  them  between  one  and  two  miles,  and  14  per 
cent,  of  them  between  two  and  three  miles,  or,  in  other  words,  86 
per  cent,  of  the  children  would  walk  less  than  two  miles,  and  14  per 
cent,  between  two  and  three  miles,  the  average  distance  being  one 
and  four-tenths  miles.  The  advantage  of  this  temporary  consolida- 
tion is  obvious ;  for  example,  if  in  a  township  of  nine  school  houses* 
arranired  as  in  diagram  A,  schools  were  kept  in  session  sixty  days  in 
the  winter  and  forty  days  in  the  summer,  and  the  teachers  were  paid 
two  dollars  per  day,  the  amount  would  stand  thus : 

1.  Nine  school  hauses,  each  running  60  days  in  winter,  at  $18 

per  day $i,o8a 

Nine  schools,  each  running  40  days  in  summer,  at  $18  per 

day 720 

Total  tuition $1,800 

With  five  winter  schools  instead  of  nine,  the  account  might  be 
made  up  thus : 

2.  Five  schools,  each  running  90  days,  at  $10  per  day $  900 

Nine  schools,  each  running  50  days,  at  |i8  per  day 900 

Total  tuition [|i,8oo 

Or,  it  might  be  made  up  thus : 

3.  Five  schools,  each  running  108  days,  at  |io  per  day $1,080 

Nine  schools,  each  running  40  days,  at  $18  per  day 720 
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Total  tuition $1 ,800 
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With  either  of  the  three  arrangements,  the  tuition  costs  $1,800, 
By  the  first,  the  older  childred  have  sixty  days*  school  in  winter,  and 
the  younger  children  forty  days'  school  in  summer,  aggregating  one 
hundred  days.  By  the  second,  the  older  children  have  ninety  days 
in  winter,  and  the  younger  children  fifty  days  in  summer,  aggregat- 
ing one  hundred  and  forty  days.  By  the  third,  the  older  children 
have  one  hundred  and  eight  days  in  winter,  and  the  younger  children 
forty  days  in  summer,  aggregating  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  days. 
I  think  the  trustees  have  the  power  to  make  this  temporary  consoli- 
dation without  further  legislation. 

9.  Reversion  of  School  Sites  in  certain  cases, — In  case  a  piece  of 
land  is  conveyed  to  a  township  on  condition  that  it  be  perpetually 
used  for  school  purposes,  and  a  school  house  is  built  thereon,  and  the 
site  is  afterward  abandoned  for  school  purposes,  the  house  and  land 
will  revert  to  the  original  o<¥ner  of  the  land  or  his  representatives, 
but  the  movables,  as  furniture,  apparatus,  etc.,  belong  to  the  town- 
ship, and  may  be  taken  away. 

See  the  chapter  on  School  Meetings. 


EDITORIAL. 


CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT  TROUBLE, 


£.  O.  Vaile,  formerly  of  the  Woodward  high  school,  Cincinnati,  afterward 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Weekly,  for  the  last  year  principal  of  the  Clark  school, 
Chicago,  has  recently  gotten  into  serious  trouble  and  lost  his  place.  The  facts^ 
as  we  have  learned  them  from  two  or  three  sources,  are  about  as  follows: 

A  boy  who  was  rushing  up*  stairs  in  a  disorderly  manner  was  ordered  by 
his  teacher  to  "  try  it  over."  He  refused;  was  handed  over  to  head  assistant, 
whose  dress  and  shins  were  seriously  marred  by  the  belligerent  pupil.  Being 
confined  in  a  cloak-room  he  demolished  a  chair  by  beating  it  against  the  walls. 
He  was  handed  over  to  Mr.  Vaile,  the  principal.  On  the  refusal  of  the  boy 
to  make  any  apologies  or  promises,  Mr.  Vaile  applied  the  rattan  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  marks.  The  bull-headed  father,  assisted  by  the  champion 
demagogue  of  the  school  board,  have  succeeded  in  having  Mr.  Vaile  and  the 
lady  fined,  and  dismissed  from  their  schools  without  a  hearing. 

Mr.  Vaile  may  have  acted  hastily,  but  the  fact  that  the  boy  still  remained 
insolent  and  uncorquered  is  proof  that  he  did  not  get  all  that  he  deserved. 
The  fact  that  the  flesh  of  the  boy  was  discolored  does  not  prove  that  he  was 
seriously  injured;  and  the  fact  that  he  struck  and  kicked  his  lady  teacher 
proves  that  he  had  been  badly  trained  at  home,  and  that  one  or  both  his  pa- 
rents ought  to  have  been  compelled  to  share  his  punishment  with  him.  Parents 
are  generally  most  to  blame  in  such  cases.    The  chief  crime  of  Mr.  V.  and 
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his  first  assistant  seems  to  have  been  the  violation  of  a  very  foolish  rule  that 
forbids  whipping  until  suspension  has  been  tried. 

When  parents  reach  the  point  that  they  can  govern  their  children  at  home 
without  corporal  punishment,  they  can  with  some  consistency  ask  teachers  to 
so  govern  them  at  school ;  and  parents  who  gautm  their  children  at  home 
need  not  fear  that  they  will  be  punished  at  school. 


STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Both  political  parties  have  held  their  State  Conventions  and  made  their 
nominations  for  State  Superintendent  since  our  last  issue,  and  teachers  can 
begin  to  make  up  their  minds  as  to  the  one  for  whom  they  will  vote.  A.  C. 
Goodwin,  of  Charlestown,  superintendent  of  Clark  county,  is  the  nominee  of 
the  Democratic  party,  and  John  M.  Bloss,  superintendent  of  the  Evansville 
schools,  is  the  Republican  nominee. 

P&OF.  Smart  and  th&  Fourth  Term. — ^James  H.  Smart,  the  present 
incumbent,  failed  of  a  re-nomination  on  the  score  of  ''fourth  term."  He  can 
congratulate  himself  on  the  fact  that  the  only  argument  used  against  him  was 
'<  he  has  already  held  the  office  three  terms— one  term  longer  than  any  other 
man  of  either  party,  and  that  is  enough,"  and  that  his  ability  and  high  quali* 
fications  were  not  questioned.  The  argument  is  a  good  political  one^  but  not 
a  good  educational  one.  The  Journal  can  see  no  reason  why  political  rota- 
tion should  apply  to  the  State  Superintendent  and  not  apply  to  county  super- 
intendents, and  it  has  argued  for  years  that  in  the  choice  of  county  superintend- 
ents politics  should  be  whoHy  ignored,  and  that  when  a  person  was  found  who 
filled  the  office  well  he  should  be  kept  in  it. 

That  Mr.  Smart  has  made  a  good  superintendent,  and  that  he  has  done 
credit  to  the  State  at  home  and  abroad  will  not  be  disputed  by  any  one  who 
knows  the  facts.  That  he  is  to  go  out  of  office  is  heartily  regretted  by  many 
friends  of  education  in  all  political  parties.  The  Journal  hopes  that  his  suc- 
cessor, whoever  he  may  be,  may  fill  the  office  equally  well.  It  promises  its 
hearty  co-operation  to  the  winning  man. 


PROFESSIONAL  COURTESY  AMONG  TEACHERS. 


Occasionally  we  hear  of  a  teacher  who  applies  for  a  place  which  is  already 
filled,  and  endeavors  to  secure  a  place  for  himself  by  displacing  another. 
This  same  thing  is  sometimes  done  by  superintendents:  instances  are  known 
in  which  the  applicant  underbid  the  occupant,  and  thus  secured  the  change. 

There  already  exists  a  sentiment,  which  is  quite  general,  that  such  things  are 

* 

not  right  Doctors  have  certain  rules  of  etiquette  among  themselves  in  regard 
to  their  practice  which  no  high  minded  physician  will  disregard.  Lawyers 
demand  certain  courtesies  of  each  other  in  their  practice,  and  a  man  who  will 
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violate  these  unwritten  laws  soon  loses  the  respect  of  honorable  lawyers.  In 
a  similar  way  there  shonld  be  a  code  of  honor  among  teachers  which  no  re- 
spectable teacher  will  violate. 

The  ezbting  sentiment  among  teachers,  named  before,  should  be  extended 
and  strengthened.  It  should  be  so  strong  that  no  teacher  or  superintendent 
who  claims  respectable  standing  in  his  profession,  would  dare  to  secure  a  place 
or  attempt  to  secure  a  place  by  crowding  out  or  undermining,  or  underbid- 
ding  another  person. 

When  a  teacher  or  superintendent  is  looking  for  a  place  his  first  question 
should  be,  <<  h  there  a  vacancy  ?''  If  there  is,  all  right.  If  not,  then  his 
mouth  should  be  closed. 

A  superintendent  was  solicited  by  friends  and  a  member  of  the  school  board 
to  become  an  applicant  for  a  position  filled  by  a  person  who  had  held  the  place 
for  several  years  (and  as  a  matter  of  course  had  some  enemies.)  His  answer 
was,  "Noy  not  under  any  consideration  so  long  as  Mr.  — ^  holds  the  place. 
When  the  board  has  settled  the  matter  and  declared  the  place  vacant,  then  I 
shall  be  glad  to  talk  to  them  on  this  subject." 

Another  superintendent  was  advised  to  apply  for  a  certain  place,  and  was 
told  at  the  same  time  that  the  present  incumbent  was  not  very  popular,  and 
that  a  strong  man  could  easily  crowd  him  out  and  slip  into  his  place.  His 
answer  was, ''  If  I  can  only  get  a  position  by  such  a  course,  I  will  go  to  chop- 
ping wood  for  a  living." 

Let  teachers  apply  the  **  golden  rule  "  in  this  matter,  and  there  will  be  no 
trouble. 


HIGH  SCH(X)L  COMMENCEMENTS. 


Chicago  has  abolished  high  school  commencements,  but  this  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  dispensed  with  elsewhere.  The  Chicago  school  board  is 
not  a  model  in  all  things.  Commencements  have  their  uses  and  their  abuses. 
So  far  as  our  acquaintance  goes  there  is  usually  such  a  jam  that  there  is  little 
if  any  satisfaction  in  attending  and  listening,  or  trying  to  listen.  This  large 
attendance  is  usually  attributed  to  the  popularity  of  the  schools,  which  is  per- 
haps a  partial  explanation ;  but  curiosity  and  a  free  admission  attract  many 
who  have  no  real  interest,  and  oAen  those  who  cause  no  little  trouble  by  their 
rude  conduct.  Who  has  not  been  outraged  by  the  "cat-calls,"  ''hisses,**  loud 
talking,  and  hallooing  of  rude  persons  on  such  occasions,  who  ought  to  have 
been  arrested  and  placed  in  a  calaboose  ? 

There  are  objections  to  making  such  gatherings  exclusive  or  to  charging  an 
admittance  fee,  and  trouble  has  arisen  in  some  placi  s  when  such  a  course  has 
been  attempted.  The  best  course  to  pursue  is  as  yet  an  unsolved  problem. 
The  Journal  is  in  favor  of  commencements  if  they  can  be  relieved  of  their  ob- 
jectionable features.    Two  ways  suggest  themselves  by  which  this  may  be 

done: 

(i)  Hold  the  exercises  in  the  day-time,  as  is  now  customary  in  some  places. 

Then  only  the  friends  of  the  graduates  and  those  really  interested  in  the  school 

will  attend. 
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(2)  Charge  a  small  admission,  say  10  cts^  to  all  except  immediate  friends  of 
tbe  graduates.  Sach  a  fee  could  be  used  to  buy  reference  books  or  useful 
apparatus  for  the  school,  and  would  keep  no  person  away  who  had  any  real 
interest  in  the  school  or  the  exercises.  No  valid  objection  can  be  urged  against 
this  plan,  and  it  effectually  shuts  out  those  who  make  trouble.  Cambridge 
City  tried  this  plan  at  its  late  commencement,  and  it  worked  well. 


Wm.  T.  Harris,  who  for  the  past  twelve  years  has  been  superintendent  of 
the  St  Louis  schools,  and  whose  resignation  was  noticed  in  the  Journal  some 
months  ago,  has  positively  refused  to  allow  his  name  to  go  before  the  board 
for  re-election,  and  so  he  is  now  out.  Mr.  Harris  to  day  knows  more  of  Ed- 
ucational Psychology  than  does  any  other  man  in  this  country,  and  yet  he 
purposes  spending  most  of  his  time  for  two  years  to  come  in  the  further  study 
of  this  subject.  He  will  soon  go  to  Europe,  but  will  return  to  give  courses  of 
lectures  on  his  specialty.  He  will  then  return  to  Europe  to  complete  his 
studies  abroad.  He  is  engaged  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  at  Harvard  next 
winter,  for  which  he  is  to  receive  |iooo.  He  will  also  give  courses  in  at  least 
two  other  colleges,  receiving  for  each  I500. 


Advanced  Salaries. — The  School  Board  of  Indianapolis  has  re-elected 
the  superintendent,  assistant  superintendents,  and  almost  the  entire  corps  fA 
teachers,  at  the  same  time  advancing  most  of  the  salaries.  Tbe  aggregate  ad* 
vance  in  salaries  amounts  to  something  more  than  ^4,000.  This  was  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  Teachers'  salaries  were  reduced  when  the  price  of  living 
and  the  price  of  other  kinds  of  labor  were  reduced.  Now  that  the  prices  of 
living  and  wages  generally  have  advanced,  the  salary  of  teachers  should  move 
in  the  samfe  direction. 


United  States  International  Commission. — Our  readers  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  Prof.  J.  H.  Smart  has  been  appointed  one  of  the  members  of  the 
United  States  International  Exhibition  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  to  be 
held  in  New  York  in  18S3.  Mr.  Smart  may  have  the  opportunity  of  perform- 
ing the  same  service  for  the  school  interests  of  the  country  which  he  performed 
for  Indiana  in  1876. 


If  you  do  not  get  your  Journal  by  the  15th  of  the  month,  write  at  once. 

If  you  wish  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  postofice 
well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 

Do  not  send  specie  in  a  letter;  if  you  can  not  get  scrip  send  postage  stamps. 
Send  3  or  I  cent  stamp,  and  never  so  much  as  |i,  if  a  dollar  bill  can  possibly 
be  secured. 
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MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 
TION FOR  MAY,  1880. 


WuTiNC-^i.     How  manj  spaces  high  is  the  loop  in  the  small  letter  h  ? 
How  many  kinds  of  cnnres  in  the  same  letter  ?  2  pts.^  5  each. 

2.  What  is  made  the  standard  of   measurement  in  width?    What  in 
height?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  Write  ten  letters,  no  one  of  which  b  properly  more  than  one  space  in 
height  10 

4.  What  good  will  it  do  a  pupil  to  have  him  trace  the  copy  carefully  with 
a  dry  pen  ?  10 

5.  Write  the  first  five  letters  of  the  alphabet  as  capitals.  10 

Let  the  penmanship  of  the  candidate  as  shown  in  tlie  answers  to  the  above  be  mariced 
lto0O. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. — I.    (a)  What  is  the  distinction  between  a  mivpcal  and 
an  aspirate  ?    (b)  Give  two  subvocals  and  two  aspirates.  a=s5 ;  b=5. 

2.  (a)  What  sounds  has  the  letter  >'?    (b)  Give  words  illustrating  its  dif- 
ferent sounds.  a=5;  b^5. 

3.  Syllabicate  and  mark  the  accent  of  supermttndent  and  especiaUy, 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  What  rule  of  spelling  is  illustrated  in  spelling  the  plural  of  chiwuuy  t 

10 

5.  Write,  with  the  proper  marking  to  indicate  the  sound  of  each  letter,  the 
words  ktunoUt^  and  science,  2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  Spell  ten  words  pronounced  by  the  superintendent  2  pts.,  5  each. 

READING. 

"  Is  it  not  better  at  an  early  hour 

In  its  calm  cell  to  rest  ihe  weary  head. 

While  birds  are  singing,  and  while  blooms  the  bower, 

Than  sit  the  fire  out,  and  go  starved  to  bed  ?  " 

Lander^ 

1.  Is  the  above  extract  a  paragraph,  or  a  stanza?    Why?    2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  terms  "  early  hour "  and  ^  calm  cell,"  as  used 
above  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  "sit  the  fire  out"  and  *'go  starved  to  bed  ?  " 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Select  5  words  as  a  lesson  in  spelling  and  definition,  giving  reasons  for 
your  selection.  5  pts.,  3  each. 
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5.  Express  briefly,  in  your  own  words,  the  sentiment  of  the  forgoing  ex- 
tract. 

Let  the  candidate  read  a  selection,  upon  which  he  shall  be  maiiced  from  x  to  sOf  accord' 
tng  te  the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent. 

Arithmbtic. — I.  Divide  the  L.  C.  M.  of  40,  45,  54,  72,  and  135,  by  the 
C.  C.  D.  of  620,  and  1,116.  ans.  lo, 

2.  Reduce  4897  gr.  Troy  to  pounds.    By  analysis.  anal.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

3.  If  it  takes  a  man  )  of  a  day  to  mow  an  acre  of  grass,  how  long  will  it 
take  him  to  mow  ^a^  9Xi  acre  ?     By  analysis.  anal.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

4.  If  wheat  yields  72  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  flour,  how  much  flour  can 
be  made  from  245  bushels  of  wheat  ?  proc.  5  ;  ans.  5. 

5.  Define  corporation  and  usury.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  a  note  for  $6y$,  due  in  five  months,  and 
without  interest,  money  being  worth  7  per  cent,  per  annum  ?    proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

7.  If  .63  gal.  of  wine  cost  1 1.47,  what  will  ^  gal.  cost  ?    By  proportion. 

proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

8.  In  a  granary  is  a  bin  12}  ft.  long,  8  ft  7  in.  wide,  and  54  feet  deep. 
How  many  bushels  of  grain  will  it  hold?  proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

9.  My  house  b  24  feet  wide,  the  ridge  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  roof 
is  9  feet  higher  than  the  side  walls,  and  the  eaves  project  I  ft.  6  in.  beyond 
the  sides  of  the  house.     How  wide  is  each  side  of  the  roof  ?    proc.  5 ;  ans.  5, 

10.  Separate  75,686,967  into  three  equal  factors.  proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

G&AMMLAR. — I.  Why  is  the  sentence :  *'  He  ought  to  have  went,"  incor- 
rect? 10 

2.  In  the  sentence :  "  The  prophets,  do  they  live  forever  ?  "  parse  the  word 
prophets,  10 

3.  What  is  the  diflference  between  an  adjective  and  an  adverb?  Illus- 
trate. 2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Give  a  list  of  ten  words  commonly  used  as  prepositions.  10 

5.  Write  a  sentence  having  for  its  predicate  the  passive^  potential^  present^ 
ikirdplufal  form  of  the  verb  see.  10 

6.  Analyse:  "The  use  of  the  dictionary  should  be  insisted  upon  in  the 
case  of  all  pupils  of  sufficient  maturity.''  10 

7.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  proper  use  of  the  relatives  who,  which  and 
Jhaif  10 

8.  How  may  a  declarative  sentence  be  made  interrogative  ?  10 

9.  Correct:  "If  I  was  a  teacher  I  would  give  shorter  lessons,"  and  give 
the  reason  for  the  change.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

10.  Name  the  parts  of  speeeh  not  found  in  the  following  sentence :  "  Mil- 
lions of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth  unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and 
^hen  we  sleep."  10 

Gbography. — I.    Define  Zone,  declination  of  Axis.  ,  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  How  are  islands  divided?    What  is  the  general  position  of  each  kind  ? 

3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  error. 

3.  Describe  the  formation  of  an  iceberg,  from  the  falling  of  the  snow. 
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4.  Dividing  the  United  States  into  highlands  and  lowlands,  in  whicVdln- 
sion  do  most  of  the  States  lie  ?  in  which  most  of  the  Territories  ?  2  pis-,  5  each. 

5.  Name  the  chief  difference  between  the  coal  fields  of  eastern  and  west- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

6.  From  what  two  States  was  the  District  of  Colombia  originally  taken? 
l^at  was  its  original  area  ?  To  what  State  was  the  portion  originally  giTen 
by  it  re-ceded  ?  3  pts.,  3  off  for  each  enx)r. 

7.  What  countries  constitute  Great  Britain?  Which  is  the  largest?  which 
the  smallest  ?  3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  error. 

8.  In  sailing  down  the  Danube  from  its  source,  what  three  important  cities 
will  you  pass  ?  3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  error* 

9.  From  what  countries  do  we  receive  our  principal  supplies  of  spices  ? 

2  pts.,  5  each, 
la    On  which  side  of  the  Pyrenees  is  the  climate  the  warmer  ?    Why  ? 

2  pts^  5  each. 

History. — i.  What  can  you  say  about  the  early  Toyages  of  the  Northmen 
to  this  country  ?  lo- 

2.  AAer  the  Northmen  (a)  who  first  certainly  discovered  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent?  (b)  in  what  year?  a^6;  b^^. 

3.  Narrate  the  early  history  of  Pennsyhrania.  '   10 

4.  (a)  What  was  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  (b)  how  did  it  pass  inta 
the  possession  of  the  United  States  ?  a=:3 ;  b=:7. 

5.  What  were  the  main  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  ?  la 
.    6.     Who  was  William  Henry  Harrison  ?  10 

7.  Name  the  five  greatest  deceased  statesmen  of  the  United  States. 

5  pts.,  2  each. 

8.  What  are  the  three  greatest  practical  inventions  of  the  last  fifty  years  ? 

3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  error. 

9.  In  what  way  were  the  boundaries  between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  Possessions  determined  ?  10 

10.  How  was  slavery  abolished  in  the  United  States  ?  10 

Physiology. — i.  How  many  bones  in  the  spinal  column,  and  how  are 
they  separated  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  What  is  the  function  of  the  synovial  membrane?  10 

3.  Give  two  of  the  uses  of  the  muscles.  2  pts.,  5  each» 

4.  How  many  pairs  of  glands  constitute  the  salivary  glands  ?  Where  is 
«ach  pair  located  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  What  organ  secretes  the  bile  ?    What  the  pancreatic  juice  ? 

2  pts.,  5  each.. 

6.  Why  does  the  system  require  more  food  in  winter  than  in  summer?   10 

7.  What  changes  in  food  occur  in  the  intestines  ?  10 

8.  Why  is  rhe  heart  double  ?    What  is  the  function  of  each  part  ? 

2  pts^  5  each. 

9.  What  is  the  pleura  ?  10 
10.    Why  should  school-rooms  be  well  ventilated  ?                                     10 
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Theory  and  Practick.— i.    Why  does  the  writiag  of  words  assist  in 

learning  their  spelling?  20 

3.    GiYe  three  of  the  aims  of  a  good  primary  drill  in  reading,  20 

3.  State  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  the  practice  of  permitting 
pupils  to  recite  by  turn.  20 

4.  What  is  the  distinction  between  natnral  and  artificial  incentives?       20 

5.  What  is  the  great  end  of  punishment  in  school  ?    Why  ? 

2  pts.,  10  each.. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  PUBLISHED 
JUNfe— BY  THE  MEMBERS  OF  STATE  BOARD. 


Grammar. — i.  Logical  subject,  The  famous  Charter  Oak  of  Hartford^ 
Cmn. ;  grammatical  predicate,  feU, 

2.  August  is  a  proper  noun,  third,  singular,  neuter,  objective;  object  of  a 
preposition  understood.  21  is  a  cardinal  adjective,  modifying  day  under- 
stood. 

3.  Charter  Oak  is  a  proper  noun,  third,  singular,  neuter,  nominative,  and 
subject  of  the  verb  Jell,  Hartford 'is  a  proper  noun,  third,  singular,  neuter^ 
objective ;  object  of  the  preposition  of  Conn,  is  an  abbreviation  for  Connec- 
ticut, a  noun  proper,  third,  singular,  neuter,  objective,  and  governed  by  a  pre- 
position understood.    August  is  parsed  above. 

4.  In  parsing  the  grammatical  relations  of  words  are  considered,  in  analysis 
the  logical  relations. 

5.  Personal  pronouns  mark  the  person  of  their  antecedents  by  their  form 
relative  pronouns  connect  to  their  antecedents  subordinate  clauses. 

6.  Who  noticed  the  mistake  which  I  made  ? 

7.  Prepositions  show  the  relation  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  to  some  other 
word.  Conjunctions  connect  sentences  and  similar  elements  of  sentences. 
Prepositions  introduce  modifying  elements;  conjunctions  join  an  additional 
element  to  a  similar  one,  or  a  modifying  sentence  to  a  word  or  sentence. 

These  distinctions  can  be  best  taught  through  the  analysis  of  sentences,  the 
attention  of  the  pupil  being  called  to  the  differences  in  the  use  of  prepositions 
and  conjunctions.  It  is  also  an  assistance  to  notice  that  the  preposition  is 
followed  by  a  noun  or  pronoun  dependent  upon  it ;  while  if  the  conjunction 
is  followed  by  a  noun,  that  noun  is  in  the  same  construction  as  the  preceding 
nonn. 

8.  The  indicative  and  potential  moods  in  all  their  tenses. 

9.  Much  depends  on  the  pupils'  being  taught  how  to  study.  The  object 
of  the  preposition  on  is  the  participial  noun  being  taught.  This  noun  is  limited 
by  the  noun  pupils\  which  must  therefore  be  in  the  possessive  case. 

10.  Wharves,  axes,  focuses  or  foci,  cherubim  or  cherubs,  phenomena. 
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Thsoky  and  Practice, — i.  The  teacher  is  as  responsible  for  the  moral 
training  of  his  pupils  as  for  their  educational  training,  and  his  responsibility 
in  each  direction  goes  as  far  as  his  ability  and  opportunity.  Effective  moral 
training  is  even  more  important  than  intellectual  culture. 

2.  The  perceptive  or  observing  faculties  are  more  active  in  childhood  than 
the  other  faculties,  memory  possibly  excepted.    All  the  faculties  are  active  in 
childhood,  but  the  imagination  and  the  reason  reach  their  full  power  of  action  * 
later  than  perception  and  memory.    Primary  instruction  should  relate  chiefly ^ 
but  not  wholly,  to  perceptive  knowledge. 

3.  The  more  common  faults  of  teachers  in  giving  oral  instruction  are : 
(i)  Too  much  talking  and  too  little  teaching.  (2)  Too  much  memoriter  or 
rote  work — ^mere  word  repetition.  (3)  A  want  of  system  in  each  lesson  and 
in  the  several  series  of  lessons.  (4)  A  wank  of  practical  relation  between  the 
oral  lessons  and  the  text-b«oks,  used  or  soon  to  be  used  by  the  pupils.  Oral 
instruction  in  elementary  schools  should  prepare  the  child  foi^  the  intelligent 
study  of  books. 

4.  The  offering  of  prizes  as  an  incentive  to  study  very  seldom  accom- 
plishes any  good,  and  often  results  in  harm.  This  is  specially  true  of  prizes 
offered  to  the  pupil  that  ixals  all  others.  It  does  not  take  long  to  narrow  the 
contest  to  two  or  three  pupils,  and  these  do  not  usually  need  such  an  incentive 
to  secure  faithful  work.  Prizes  offered  to  all  who  reach  a  reasonable  standard 
are  not  so  objectionable.  Prizes  belong  to  those  articificial  incentives  which 
should  be  used  only  temporarily,  to  effect  results  which  natural  incentives  can 
not,  under  the  circumstances,  accomplish. 

5.  I  would  impart  an  idea  of  a  mountain  to  children  who  had  not  seen 
one,  by  beginning  with  a  hill  which  they  see  or  have  seen,  and  leading  them 
to  imagine  its  enlargement  until  it  becomes  a  high  mountain.  Blackboard 
drawings  and  pictures,  with  clear  and  vivid  descriptions  of  the  different  features 
of  the  enlarged  hill,  will  give  pupib  a  general  notion  of  a  very  high  elevation 
of  land. 

Geography. — i.  Geography  is  a  description  of  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
its  countries  and  their  inhabitants.  It  differs  from  geology  in  that  geology 
treats  of  the  substances  and  rocks  of  which  the  earth  is  formed,  and  of  the 
world's  early  history  told  by  these  rocks  and  substances,  while  geography  treats 
of  the  present  surface  of  the  world  and  its  occupants.  Geography  is  divided 
into  mathematical,  physical,  and  political. 

2.  The  advantages  are,  first,  the  facilities  for  internal  commerce  furnished 
by  the  rivers ;  second,  irrigation  and  enriching  of  the  bordering  countries,  es- 
pecially by  overflows  of  the  rivers. 

3.  Trade  winds  are  constant  winds  blowing  from  an  easterly  direction  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  30®  north  latitude  and  30^  south  latitude.  The  counter 
trade  winds  are  the  prevailing  winds  beyond  the  thirtieth  parallels.  In  the 
northern  hemisphere,  they  blow  from  the  southwest,  and  in  the  southern  from 
the  northwest. 

4.  Cape  Lookout  projects  from  the  southeastern  shore  of  North  Carolina 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  near  latitude  35^  north.    Cape  Fear  projects  from  the 
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same  coast  into  the  same  ocean,  near  latitude  34®  north.  Cape  Mendocino 
projects  from  the  western  coast  of  California,  near  40®  north  latitude.  Cape 
Flattery  projects  from  the  western  coast  of  Washington  Territory  into  the 
Pacific  ocean,  between  degrees  47  and  48  north  latitude,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  Cape  Horn  is  the  extreme  southern 
point  of  South  America,  and  projects  southeastwardly  into  the  junction  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Antarctic  oceans. 

5.  Strait  of  Dardanelles,  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  Bosphorus  Strait     In 

Egypt- 

6.  The  Caspian  Sea  has  no  outlet.  The  Great  Salt  Lake  has  no  outlet. 
The  western  coast  range  of  Mountains  in  South  America  lie  too  close  to  the 
ocean  to  afford  space  for  the  formation  of  large  rivers,  the  water  which  falls 
upon  their  western  slope  running  directly  and  quickly  into  the  ocean. 

7.  "Winter.  Because  the  sun  being  north  of  the  Equator  its  rays  fall  upon 
Rio  Janiero  Tcry  obliquely. 

8.  The  Rhine  and  the  Elbe.    The  Russian,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Indian. 

9.  On  the  east  coast.  The  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  upon  the  temper- 
ature of  this  coast  is  such  as  to  raise  it  greatly  aboYC  that  on  the  eastern  coast. 

10. 


Productions 

Indiana. 

Kentucky. 

Missouri. 

California. 

Vermont. 

Mineral. 

Coal. 

CoaL 

Iron. 

Gold. 

Marble. 

Vegetable. 

Corn. 

Tobacco. 

Tobacco. 

Oranges. 

Hay. 

Physiology. — i.  Into  those  of  the  skull,  face  ajid  ear.  Eight  bones  in 
the  skull,  fourteen  in  the  face,  and  three  in  the  ear.  The  arching  of  the  top 
of  the  head  seems  to  protect  the  brain  very  largely  from  external  injuries, 

2.  A  ball  and  socket  joint  is  one  in  which  the  round  head  of  one  bone  is 
received  into  a  cup-like  cavity  in  another.  The  advantage  of  this  joint  is  the 
Tery  great  freedom  of  motion  which  it  allows. 

3.  The  flexor  muscles  serve  to  bend  the  joint,  while  the  extensor  muscles, 
when  the  joint  is  bent,  make  it  straight  again. 

4.  Incisors,  canine,  bicuspids,  and  molars.  Because  the  particles  of  food 
remaining  between  and  around  the  teeth  after  eating  tend  to  decay,  producing 
disease  of  the  teeth  and  gums. 

5.  The  action  of  the  saliva  is,  first,  to  moisten  the  food  and  facilitate  mas- 
tication. Second,  to  convert  the  food  into  a  pulpy  mass,  more  easily  swallowed 
and  more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  other  digestive  fluids.  Third,  by  dis- 
solving certain  elements  of  the  food,  as  sugar  and  salt,  it  renders  the  food 
savory.  Fourth,  it  acts  chemically  upon  the  food,  changing  starch  into  grape 
sugar.  Food  should  be  thoroughly  chewed  before  being  taken  into  the  stomach, 
that  the  gastric  and  other  digestive  fluids  may  act  upoi(  the  greatest  surface 
possible. 

The  effect  of  the  pulmonic  circulation  is  to  carry  the  blood  made  impure  by 
the  worn  out  parts  of  the  tissues  and  overcharged  with  carbonic  acid  into  the 
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Inngs,  where,  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  from  the  outer  air  it  is  purified  and 
fitted  for  the  use  of  the  system. 

7.  The  sensory  fibres  of  nerves  are  those  which  convey  sensation  from  the 
various  organs  to  the  nervous  centre.  The  motor  fibres  are  those  which  con- 
vey the  power  of  motion  from  the  nervous  centre  to  the  organs. 

8.  The  function  of  the  pores  of  the  skin  is  to  exhale  constantly  a  watery 
fluid,  ordinarily  not  apparent,  but  under  the  influence  of  heat  or  exercise  more 
abundant.  This  perspiration  not  only  regulates  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
but  serves  to  carry  ofi*  considerable  quantities  of  the  worn  out  tissues. 

9.  Pure  air  is  essential  to  health,  because  when  impure  it  does  not  furnish 
the  amount  of  oxygen  necessary  for  the  purification  of  the  blood  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  system,  and  also  because  being  already  saturated  with  carbonic 
acid  and  other  impurities,  the  blood  in  the  lungs  can  not  be  relieved  from  the 
impurities  brought  there  from  the  general  system,  and  which  then  become 
sources  of  direct  poison,  producing  various  diseases,  especially  consumption. 

10.  The  tympanum  is  a  small  cavity  in  the  middle  of  the  ear.  Its  use  is 
to  collect  sounds  and  convey  them  to  the  aural  neive. 

Orthography. — i.  The  following  words  are  divided  so  as  to  show  the 
etjrmological  composition  of  each:  Ad-vertise,  philo-sophy,  never- the*less, 
en-slave,  ex-punge. 

2.  The  letter  e  may  represent  five  different  sounds,  as  in  meU^  end^  heir, 
prey^  verge. 

3.  (a)  When  ed\%  affixed  to  revel^  perform^  daub,  acquit,  and  //am,  these 
words  are  spelled  as  follows:  ReveleJ,  performed,  daubed,  acquitted, 
planned,  (b)  The  rule  for  spelling  in  such  cases  is,  monosyllables  and  words 
accented  on  the  last  syllable,  which  end  in  a  single  consonant  preceded  by  a 
single  vowel,  double  the  final  consonant  on  receiving  a  suffix  beginning  with 
a  vowel.  Revei  is  not  accented  on  the  last  syllable ;  perform  does  not  end 
in  a  single  consonant ;  daub  ends  in  a  single  consonant,  but  is  not  preceded 
by  a  single  vowel;  in  aequii  the  u  performs  the  office  of  a  consonant,  having 
the  sound  of  i&,  and  hence  the  rule  applies  to  this  word;  plan  ends  in  a  single 
consonant  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  and  is  a  monosyllable. 

4.  Ch,  is  an  abbreviation  for  church  ;  B.  C,  for  before  Christ;  etc,  for  et 
cetera^  which  means  and  others;  hdkf  for  handkerchief;  t,  e,  for  id  est,  which 
means  that  is, 

5.  (a)  A  consonant  is  an  articulate  sound,  which  is  formed  by  bringing  the 
organs  of  speech  into  contact  so  as  to  partially  or  wholly  occlude  the  sound  as 
it  passes  from  the  larynx,  (b)  ^  is  a  vowel  in  ho/y;  it  is  a  consonant  in 
youth. 

6.  The  following  words  are  spelled  correctly :  Perceive,  cipher,  residue, 
nickel,  pickle,  bridal,  rebel,  pebble,  cargoes,  tacit. 

Reading. — i.  John  Bunyan  was  the  author  of  *•  The  Pilgrim's  Progress." 
He  lived  in  England.  He  was  born  in  1628,  the  son  of  a  poor  tinker  at 
Elston,  in  Bedfordshire. 

2.  Want  of  proper  type  prevents  the  representation  of  the  sounds  of  the 
words  given  in  this  question,  by  the  proper  diacritical  mark^:. 
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3*  It  is  thought  by  the  writer  that  the  marks  of  quotation  and  other  marks 
of  punctuation  are  properly  used  in  the  extract  as  printed, 

4.  Christian  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  characters  represented  by  Bnnyan 
in  his  J  ilgrim's  Progress;  Hfe  here  means  the  condition  or  state  of  existence 
in  which  they  then  were;  ^* to  du  out  of  kand^*  means  to  commit  suicide; 
d$mjg^eom,  the  place  into  which  they  had  been  driven  by  the  giant  Despair ; 
jvn/f  the  mind. 

5.  Bunyan's  purpose  in  writing  this  allegory  was  to  show  forth  the  trials 
and  temptations  that  attend  upon  a  christian  life,  and  to  encourage  his  readers 
to  persevere  in  right  doing  to  the  end. 

A&iTHiiETia — [The  answers  to  questions  in  Arithn^c  this  month  were 
lost  Ml  transitf  which  we  r^;ret  very  much. — Ed.} 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS*  CONVENTION. 


The  County  Superintendents  met  at  Indianapolis,  June  S2d,  according  to 
programme.  Superintendents  representing  the  following  counties  were  in 
attendance: 

Hendricks,  Marion,  Clay,  Martin,  Wayne,  Orange,  Delaware,  Howard, 
Knox,  Morgan,  Lagrange,  Wabash,  Dubois,  Bartholomew,  Carroll,  Adams, 
Clinton,  Rush,  Madison,  Warrick,  Pike,  Hancock,  Marshall,  Sullivan,  Ver- 
million, Spencer,  Noble,  Grant,  Vanderburg,  Jasper,  Switzerland,  Daviess, 
Jefferson,  Ripley,  and  Tippecanoe.     >  '^ 

The  President,  A.  C.  Goodwin,  was  absent  on  account  of  sickness,  and  the 
Association  was  called  to  order  by  Vice-President  J.  A.  C.  Dobson, 

The  first  thing  that  came  up  for  consideration  was  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  ^*  A  Syllabus  of  Work  for  County  Institutes,"  a  synopsis  of  which 
was  published  in  the  Journal  last  month.  The  report  was  submitted  by  L.  P. 
Harlan,  of  Manon,  and  the  general  plan  was  fully  discussed,  most  of  the  Sn> 
perintendents  approving,  and  some  opposing.  Profs.  Smart  and  Tarbell,  of 
the  State  Board,  took  part  in  the  discussion.  The.  details  of  the  plan  had  not  / 
been  completed,  and  it  was  thought  best  by  the  State  Board  and  concurred  in  ' 
by  the  convention,  that  the  whole  subject  should  be  postponed  till  next  year, 
that  the  matter  might  be  fully  considered  and  the  details  carefully  arranged. 
It  was  thought  that  to  begin  with  imperfect  or  illy  considered  plans  would 
be  much  worse  than  the  delay.  Superintendents  will  therefore  run  their 
institutes  on  their  own  programmes  this  year,  as  of  old. 

State  Supt.  Smart  made  an  address,  in  which  he  said :     **  The  right  arm  of  j 
tlie  school  system  is  county  superintendency.    I  always  believed  it  and  I  still 
believe  it    I  am  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  codification  as  it  u,  except  the 
point  objected  to  by  the  Governor.    I  have  been  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  16  long  years,  and  am  glad  to  say  that  there  has  been  practical  ' 
onanimity  between  the  State  Board  and  county  superintendents.    In  preparing 
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my  report  this  year  I  will  assign  46  subjects  to  92  superintendents,  and  request 
you  to  write  upon  subjects  assigned.  Write  not  more  than  1500  words,  upon 
one  side  of  the  paper,  and  send  to  State  Department  by  October  i,  1880." 

In  conclusion  Prof.  Smart  made  a  few  remarks  commendatory  of  Indiana's 
school  system,  comparing  it  with  other  States,  and  especially  with  the  sys- 
tems of  New  England  States. 

After  further  remarks  Prof.  Smart  stated  that  this  was  the  last  meeting  of 
county  superintendents  that  he  would  attend  officially,  and  expressed  his  high 
regard  for  them  personally  and  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools. 

The  Association  unanimously  passed  the  following: 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  and  the  County  Superintend- 
ents individually  be  tendered  Prof.  Smart  for  his  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
County  Superintendents  and  his  substantial  sympathy,  aid  and  co-operation  in 
the  work  of  County  Superintendents  during  his  term  of  official  service,  and 
for  his  efficient  labors  in  the  schools  of  Indiana  in  elevating  the  standard  of 
Education  in  the  State. 

In  discussing  fhe  subject,  "Uniformity  of  School  Work  throughout  the 
State,"  W.  £.  Bailey,  of  Marshall  county,  took  grounds  that  there  could  be  no 
uniformity  in  the  details  of  the  work,  as  each  locality  must  adapt  its  work  to 
suit  its  condition.  He  also  thought  that  City  Superintendents  did  not  sympa- 
thize with  and  assist  County  Superintendents  as  much  as  desirable.  The  gen- 
eral sentiment  of  the  Association  was  against  the  points  urged  by  Mr.  Bailey. 

Jason  H.  Allen,  of  Vigo,  in  discussing  the  subject  «*  How  to  secure  prompt 
and  regular  attendance,"  said  that  he  made  very  free  use  of  the  county  papers, 
he  talked  to  the  people,  that  he  revoked  the  license  of  teachers  whose  schools 
run  down  to  a  very  low  ebb  in  attendance,  and  for  inefficient  work.  He  ex- 
pects to  keep  poor  teachers  out  of  the  schools  hereafter,  and  good  ones  will 
keep  up  the  attendance. 

Supt.  Osbom,  of  Grant  Co.,  made  the  report  of  the  committee  on  "  Grading 
Teachers'  Licenses.'*  The  committee  recommended  a  slight  advance  on  the 
scale  agreed  upon  in  1876.  A  lengthy  discussion  ensued,  some  thinking  it  too 
high,  others  saying  that  their  scale  was  already  above  what  was  suggested.  A 
motion  to  adopt  was  finally  voted  down,  and  it  was  agreed  that  for  the  next 
year  each  superintendent  should  fix  his  own  scale. 

**  Diplomas  for  pupils  completing  the  course  of  study  in  the  District  Schools  " 
was  the  subject  discussed  by  J.  C.  Macpherson,  of  Wayne.  He  had  practiced 
the  method  for  two  years,  and  found  that  it  worked  well.  These  diplomas 
were  given  after  an  examination,  and  served  as  stimulus  to  good  work,  and 
also  to  complete  the  course.  Supt.  Pope,  of  Hancock,  had  tried  the  plan  one 
year  and  liked  it  He  made  a  part  of  his  examinatioa  oral,  and  thus  induced 
patrons  to  attend  and  become  interested,  and  so  utilized  the  occasion  to  pop- 
ularize the  schools. 

The  general  plan  of  giving  the  diplomas  or  certificates  was  approved  by  all 
who  toek  part  in  the  discussion. 

Several  persons  appointed  on  the  programme  failed  to  appear,  and  the  meet- 
ing, as  a  whole,  was  not  quite  up  to  the  average  of  such  conventions. 
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The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  J.  C. 
Macpherson,  of  Wayne;  ist  Vice-President,  Timothy  Wilson,  of  Henry;  2d 
Vice-President,  John  G.  Overton,  of  Montgomery;  Secretary,  J.  S.  Gamble^ 
of  Fayette ;  Treasurer,  S.  D.  Crane,  of  La  Grange. 

Vice-Pres.  T.'H.  Harri^ni  of  Boone,  presided  over  most  of  the  sessions,  and 
gave  general  satisfaction. 

L.  P.  Harlan  was  Secretary,  and  fumisfaes  the  Journal  t'le  above  facts. 


A  New  Enterprise.-  A  few  days  ago  we  enjoyed  a  visit  with  Prof.  T.  D. 
Tharp,  of  the  Indiana  Normal  School  at  Marion.  This,  the  youngest  of  the 
many  normals  in  this  State,  indicates  thrift,  enterprise  and  enthusiasm  at  the 
start  equal  to  the  best  of  its  class.  Believing  there  was  a  demand  for  a  school 
of  this  character  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  about  one  year  ago  Prof. 
Tharp  ventured  upon  his  own  responsibility  and  entirely  at  his  own  expense 
to  erect  a  large  two-story  brick  building,  especially  adapted  to  normal  school 
purposes.  This  building  was  speedily  completed  and  furnished  in  good  style» 
The  school  was  opened  in  May  last,  for  a  short  trial  term,  preparatory  to  the 
regular  opening  next  September.  About  one  hundred  students  have  been 
enrolled  for  the  short  term.  The  ''  Indiana  Normal  at  Marion ''  aims  to  be 
tAnvftg-A,  pradical^  and  economical^  and  we  see  no  reason  why  these  claims 
may  not  be  made  good.  Visitor. 

Not  All  at  Once,  Please. — In  passing  along  the  street  I  saw  the  sign, 
"  Mesrs.  Briggs  and  Hodges,  Millinery  and  Dress  Making."  On  inquiry  I 
found  that  Briggs  and  Hodges  were  both  ladies  of  the  Mrs.  persuasion.  Now, 
how  should  that  sign  have  been  painted  to  give  us  one  title  and  two  names^ 
and  express  that  they  were  both  married  la'dies  ?  No  doubt  all  the  teachers 
of  Indiana  will  want  to  air  their  opinions,  but  don't  be  bashful,  even  if  Mr. 
Bell  should  have  a  whole  basket  y%ii/  of  rejected  manuscript. 

Anna  T.  Snyder. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  at  Valparaiso. — This  school  is  still 
growing.  Notwithstanding  a  large  new  building  was  erected  last  winter,  an- 
other one,  said  to  be  "the  finest  on  College  Hill,''  is  in  process  of  construc- 
tion, and  will  be  completed  in  time  for  use  next  fall.  The  current  term  en- 
rolls 250  more  students  than  any  previous  term  in  the  history  of  the  college. 
Among  the  additions  to  the  faculty  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  P.  Kinsey,  of  Leba- 
non, O.,  two  well  and  favorably  known  normal  instructors. 

The  Educational  Weekly,  of  Chicago,  has  again  changed  its  '*  head."  Jer- 
emiah Mahoney,  editor  in  chief,  retires,  and  W.  H.  Payne,  the  Professor  of 
Pedagogics  in  the  State  University  of  Michigan,  takes  his  place.  Mahoney  is 
a  ready  writer,  and  his  articles  are  always  readable.  The  chief  criticism  upon 
him  is  that  he  makes  too  many  enemies  by  his  sharp  personal  thrusts.  Mr. 
Payne  is  learned,  metaphysical,  logical,  and  will  always  write  articles  that  will 
require  study.     He  is  up  with  the  best  thought. 
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Rttshville  gradttated  6  from  its  high  school.    It  enlarges  its  school  buUding 
this  summer. 

Dublin  high  school  sent  forth  7  graduates,  June  4th.     John  P.  Mather, 
superintendent. 

The  Cambridge  high  school  graduated  three  this  year.    James  R.  Hall  is 
still  superintendent, 

Moore's  Hill  Coll^;e  will  begin  its  25th  year  September  6th,  1880.  PiR^. 
J.  P.  D.  John  is  President 

The  Fort  Wayne  high  school  graduated  this  year  a  class  of  18,  while  the 
training  school  sent  forth  8  newly-fledged  teachers. 

The  Kokomo  high  school  graduated  6  at  its  late  commencement  Sheridan 
Cox,  superintendent,  Mrs.  G.  B.  Cox,  principal  of  high  schooL 

Pu&DUB  University  is  the  youngest  college  in  ^^  State,  and  yet  the 
richest  It  has  an  mytsXxA  productive  endowment  fund  of  1338,000.  It  was 
opened  in  1872,  and  has  been  growing  each  year.  Its  success  under  Prese- 
dent  £.  £.  White  is  insured. 

State  University. — ^The  State  University  was  organized  January  24, 1828, 
and  is  therefore  52  years  old-— the  oldest  college  in  the  State.  It  graduated 
28  students  June  9th,  four  of  them  ladies.  The  whole  number  in  attendance 
this  year  was  349.  The  institution  seems  to  be  in  good  condition,  the  attend- 
ance being  lazger  each  succeeding  year.  Lemuel  Moss,  LL.  D.,  is  the  Ptes- 
4ent 

Spiceland  Academy  commencement  exercises  occurred  June  i8th.  There 
were  eight  members  of  the  graduating  class,  who,  in  point  of  scholarship^  av- 
eraged the  best  of  any  class  ever  sent  out  from  the  academy.  The  past  year 
has  been  a  very  prosperous  one,  and  the  prospects  are  bright  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Excellent  normal  work  is  also  done  at  this  school,  and  about  sixty  who 
have  been  in  attendance  during  the  year  will  engage  in  teaching  the  coming 
winter. 

Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  will  publish  immediately,  a  new  work,  by  the 
late  Prof.  Caleb  B.  Mills,  of  Wabash  College.  This  work  will  not  only  treat 
of  Mr.  Mills'  connection  with  the  common  school  system  of  Indiana,  of  which 
he  may  be  styled  the  father,  but  also  discusses  the  value  of  the  study  of  mod- 
em languages,  of  the  conflict  between  science  and  the  classics,  the  length  of 
the  college  year,  and  of  the  importance  of  introducing  the  Bible  as  a  college 
text-book. 

The  Concord  School  of  Philosophy  will  open  its  second  annual  session  July 
I2th,  and  continue  till  August  14th.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  A.  Bronson 
Alcott,  the  renowned  teacher.  The  lecturers  or  instructors  include  the  best 
minds  in  the  country,  such  as  Mr.  Alcott,  W.  T.  Harris,  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, W.  H.  Channing,  etc. 

The  school  last  year  was  a  great  success,  both  intellectually  and  financially, 
and  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  so. 
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The  Indianapolis  high  school  graduated  this  year  Hxty-tme. 

Thos.  W.  Bicknell,  editor  of  the  New  England  Journal  of  Education,  has 
decided  to  publish  another  paper  devoted  to  Higher  Education  and  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Methods. 

Martin  County. — The  schools  of  Martin  county  averaged  better  work 
the  year  just  closed  than  ever  before.  Supt,  F.  M.  Westhafer  is  reported  as 
being  very  efficient  in  his  work. 

Goshen  graduated  6  this  year  from  its  high  school  A.  Blunt  still  remains 
superintendent,  and  Miss  Emma  R.  Chandler  remains  principal  of  the  high 
school,  with  Chas.  S.  Taylor  as  assistant. 

An  International  Educational  Congress  will  be  held  at  Bmssek,  Belgium, 
Aug.  22-29,  iSSo.  Speakers  may  use  any  tongue  they  please.  The  substance 
of  the  speeches  delivered  in  any  other  than  the  French  language  will  be  trans- 
lated by  the  officers  of  the  Congress. 

Another  Geological  Witness. — Prof.  L.  Mobley,  of  Hartsville  College, 
found  in  his  search  among  the  stone  quarries  of  Clifty,  a  petrified  orthoceras, 
six  feet  long  and  twelve  inches  in  circumference.     Another  sea  monster  of  the        ^ 
Silurian  age.    Can  Indiana  beat  this  ? 

Granger,  Davis  &  Co.,  publishers  of  Houghton's  Historical  Chart,  Hough- 
ton's Political  Conspectus,  etc.,  have  fitted  up  their  new  quarters  in  the  Jour- 
nal building,  on  the  comer  of  Circle  and  Market  streets,  in  the  most  elegant 
manner.    They  are  ialways  glad  to  see  teachers  visiting  the  city. 

Col.  De  Wolf,  for  many  years  superintendent  of  the  Toledo  schools,  has  re- 
ceived the  nomination  on  the  Republican  ticket  for  State  Superintendent  of 
Ohio. 

State  Normal  School. — The  State  Normal  School  closed  a  very  pros- 
perous year  on  the  23d  of  June.  There  has  been  an  increased  attendance 
during  the  year.  Seventeen  received  certificates  of  graduation  and  thirteen 
received  diplomas.  The  graduating  exercises  occupied  the  entire  day,  a  large 
audience  being  in  attendance  during  the  entire  time.  Many  city  superintend- 
ents were  present  in  search  of  teachers  for  their  schools. 

The  National  Teachers'  Association,  the  programme  of  which  was  published 
last  month,  will  begin  July  13th.  The  principal  railroads  leading  to  Chau- 
tauqua furnish  reduced  rates.  Among  them  we  note  the  following,  which 
are  of  interest  to  Indiana  teachers :  The  C,  C.  &  I.;  Lake  Shore  &  Mich. 
Southern ;  Wabash,  St.  Louis  &  Pacific ;  Indianapolis,  Decatur  &  Springfield. 
The  C,  C.  &  I.  will  sell  excursion  tickets  from  Indianapolis,  good  till  October 
30th,  at  a  little  more  than  a  single  fare.  From  Indianapolis  they  cost  I15.70. 
No  stop-over  checks  given  on  these  tickets.  The  train  that  leaves  Indiana- 
polis at  4  in  the  morning  reaches  Chautauqua  at  8  in  the  evening. 

30 
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PERSONAL. 


J.  C.  E^gle  will  remain  at  Edinburg. 

R.  S.  Page  is  to  stay  at  Shelby ville  another  year. 

J.  C.  Gregg  is  re-elected  as  superintendent  at  Brazil. 

E.  H.  Butler  will  remain  at  Winchester  another  year. 

A.  C.  Hopkins,  of  Kokomo,  will  do  work  in  Institutes  this  summer. 

Alston  Ellis  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  Sandusky,  O.,  schools. 

J.  H.  Howard,  of  Franklin,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Irvington 
schools. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  McRae,  of  Muncie,  will  do  work  in  Institutes  this 
summer. 

J.  K  Lucas,  of  Lebanon,  Ohio,  is  selected  as  principal  of  the  Brownstown 
schools. 

John  Hancock  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Dayton,  Ohio,, 
schools. 

David  Graham,  with  his  entire  corps  of  teachers,  has  been  re-elected  at 
Rushville  for  next  year. 

Chas.  R.  Barnes,  of  Lafayette  High  School,  has  been  elected  to  the  chair 
of  Natural  History  in  Purdue  University  vice  Prof.  Hussey,  resigned. 

J.  H.  Groves  has  been  re-elected  principal  of  the  Cannelton  schools  for  the 
fourth  term.     Most  of  his  old  corps  of  teachers  were  also  re- appointed. 

J.  M.  Gregory  has  tendered  his  resignation  as  President  of  the  Industrial 
University  of  Illinois.     Dr.  Gregory  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  country. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Long  has  been  elected  sup>erintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  schools^ 
to  take  the  place  of  W.  T.  Harris,  resigned.  Mr.  Long  was  assistant  super- 
intendent, and  was  promoted. 

Sheridan  Cox  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Kokomo  schools. 
Mrs.  Cox  has  declined  re-election  as  principal  of  the  high  school.  Miss 
Maggie  Purdum  is  assistant  principal. 

G.  I.  Jones  &  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  whose  advertisement  appears  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  Journal,  is  going  into  the  text-book  trade  on  a  large  scale.  Books 
on  other  subjects  are  in  course  of  preparation,  and  their  list  will  soon  be  com- 
plete. Henry  W.  Jameson,  a  gentleman  of  good  address  and  marked  culture, 
will  represent  them  in  this  State. 

w 

Hiram  Hadley,  one  of  Indiana's  leading  educators  a  few  years  ago,  now 
agent  for  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  and  Miss  Kate  Coffin,  one  of  the  best  of  thr 
many  good  teachers  in  the  Indianapolis  corps,  and  a  most  estimable  lady,  we  ^ 
married  recently.  The  Journal  extends  hearty  congratulations,  and  gives  it  a^ 
it>  deliberate  conviction  that  both  have  done  well. 
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Arnold  Tompkins,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal,  has  been  elected  super- 
intendent of  the  Worthington  schools.     His  wife  will  teach  with  him. 

Prof.  L.  Prugh,  of  Vincennes  University,  was  the  recipient  of  ten  elegant 
volumes  of  Chambers'  Encyclopedia  from  the  graduating  class.  This  class 
numbered  13. 

W.  A.  Boles,  who  will  be  remembered  as  a  former  Indiana  teacher,  has 
prepared  a  plan  and  diagram  for  sentential  analysis  for  the  use  of  schools  and 
teachers.     This  work  is  published  by  Clark  &  Maynard,  of  New  York. 

Geo.  P.  Brown,  President  of  the  State  Normal,  will  read  a  paper  at  the 
National  Educational  Association  at  Chautauqua,  July  13-16,  on  "The  Ob- 
structions, natural  and  interposed,  that  resist  the  formation  and  growth  of  the 
Pedagogic  Profession." 

Geo.  P.  Howland,  the  new  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  schools,  has  been 
^'  principal  of  the  Chicago  High  School  for  twenty-three  years.  He  is  a  ripe 
scholar,  a  most  accomplished  gentleman,  and  a  royal  good  fellow.  He  will 
make  an  excellent  superintendent,  but  the  high  school  will  sadly  feel  his  loss. 

DuANE  Doty  Done  Doing  in.  Chicago. — The  Chicago  School  Board  met 
June  25th  to  elect  a  superintendent  and  transact  other  business.  Up  to  the 
meeting  of  the  board  it  was  not  known,  even  to  Mr.  Doty,  that  there  was  any 
serious  opposition  in  the  board  to  his  re-election.  When  the  board  was  ready 
to  proceed  with  the  election  a  member  nominated  Mr.  Doty ;  another  nomi- 
nated Geo.  P.  Howland,  principal  of  the  high  school.  When  the  vote  was 
counted  out  it  was  discovered  that  Mr.  Doty  had  but  four  votes,  while  Mr, 
Howland  had  nine.  This  came  like  a  clap  of  thunder  from  a  clear  sky,  and 
shocked  not  only  Mr.  Doty  and  his  friends,  but  the  public.  Mr.  Doty  would 
have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  from  educators  generally  throughout  the  coun- 
try, being  thus  summarily  dismissed,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  generally 

'  understood  that  he  secured  his  place  by  conniving  with  the  w6rse  element  of 

\the  board  to  crowd  out  Mr.  Pickard,  his  predecessor. 

'  John  M.  BIoss,  superintendent  of  the  Evansville  schools,  has  been  nomi- 
nated on  the  Republican  ticket  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Mr. 
Bloss  was  bom  January  21st,  1839,  in  Washington  county,  Ind.  Hb  early 
education  was  received  in  that  county.  He  entered  Hanover  college  in  1854, 
and  graduated  in  the  classical  course.  He  worked  his  way  through  college, 
earning  most  of  the  money  by  teaching.  After  leaving  college  he  taught  till 
the  war  broke  out,  when  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  27th  Ind.  He  was  in 
a  number  of  battles,  was  wounded  several  times,  and  returned  a  captain  after 
three  and  a  half  years'  service.  After  coming  out  of  the  army  he  took  a  course 
of  lectures  at  the  Ohio  Medical  College.  He  then  returned  to  teaching.  In 
1866  he  took  charge  of  the  Orleans  Academy.  In  1870  he  was  elected  prin- 
cipal of  the  Female  High  School  at  New  Albany,  which  place  he  held  till 
he  was  elected  superintendent  of  the  Evansville  schools  in  1875.  Since  1875 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Edacation. 

Prof.  Bloss  was  once  before  nominated  for  this  office,  having  run  againM 
Prof.  Smart  six  years  ago,  when  he  ran  ahead  of  the  average  of  the  ticket  which 
was  beaten.  His  familiarity  with  the  school  work  and  the  school  system  of 
Indiana  and  his  ability  can  not  be  questioned. 
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John  Pennington,  of  Westfield,  is  to  have  charge  of  the  Spicewood  graded 
school  next  year. 

J.  B.  Roberts  has  been  re-elected  principal  of  the  Indianapolis  high  school 
at  an  advanced  salary. 

J.  J.  Mills  and  Lewis  H.  Jones  have  been  re-elected  assistant  superintend- 
ents of  the  Indianapolis  schools  at  increased  salaries. 

Happy  Fellow. — Married,  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  June  I2th,  1880,  by  Col. 
Granville  Moody,  our  worthy  Supt.  of  Union  Co.,  Ind.,  L.  M,  Crist,  to  Miss 
Orpha  A.  Gath,  of  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Miss  Nebraska  Cropsey,  who  has  been  superintendent  of  the  primary  schools 
of  Indianapolis  for  about  fifteen  years,  has  j  ast  been  rC'elected,  and  had  her 
salary  advanced  from  j  1,200  to  1 1,400. 

H.  S.  Tarbell  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Indianapolis  schools, 
and  his  salary  increased  from  j^3,500  to  l3,ooo.  This  is  substantial  endorse- 
ment of  Mr.  Tarbell's  work  in  his  new  position. 

Prof.  H.  B.  Boisen,  of  the  State  University,  has  tendered  his  resignation  as 
a  member  of  the  faculty  oi  that  college,  and  taken  an  agency  for  the  publica- 
tions of  Granger,  Davis  &  Co.  His  territory  is  Kansas  and  Colorado.  The 
University  will  feel  his  loss,  as  he  is  one  of  the  best  instructors  ever  connected 
with  the  institution. 

A.  C.  Goodwin,  the  nominee  on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  is  superintendent  of  Clark  county.  He  was  born  in 
Utica,  Clark  county,  Ind.,  June  3d,  1846.  Attended  schools — ^mostly  public 
schools — until  1863,  when  he  took  charge  of  Hospital  No.  7,  in  Jeffersonville, 
as  Hospital  Steward.  In  1864  resigned  as  Hospital  Steward,  and  took  a  full 
•course  in  Boyd's  Commercial  College,  Louisville ;  and  then  accepted  a  place 
as  clerk  in  the  freight  department  of  the  J.,  M.  &  I.  R.  R.  After  six  months' 
service  here,  he  resigned  and  entered  a  classical  school  to  prepare  for  college. 
After  attending  college  one  year  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  highest  depart- 
ment of  the  Jeffersonville  schools.  Was  again  in  Kentucky  University  during 
the  next  two  years.  In  1869  taught  a  district  school  in  Utica  township.  In 
1870  was  appointed  school  examiner  of  Clark  county,  and  taught  the  first 
grade  for  a  few  months,  and  was  then  placed  in  charge  of  the  Jeffersonville 
male  high  school,  consisting  of  33  young  men,  and  was  re-elected  to  this  po- 
sition at  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  in  salary.  Resigned  to  enter  the  drug 
business.  In  1873  was  appointed  county  superintendent,  which  position  he 
has  held  ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  one  year — the  year  the  amended 
school  law  was  in  operation.  During  that  year  was  in  charge  of  the  Charles- 
town  schools. 

Mr.  Goodwin  stands  well  among  the  county  superintendents ;  a  year  ago  was 
elected  president  of  their  State  convention ;  his  reports  and  manuals  for  teach> 
ers  are  filled  with  good  suggestions,  and  show  thoughtful,  earnest  endeavor, 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  work  in  hand.  Mr.  Goodwin  is  a  christian  gentle- 
man, and  if  elected  to  the  high  position  to  which  he  aspires  will  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  keep  up  and  mive  forward  the  educational  interests  of  the  State. 
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OBITUARY. 


DANIEL    HOUGH. 

Daniel  Hough,  well  known  in  this  city  and  throughout  the  State,  died  at 
his  home  in  Fountain  City,  Wayne  county,  Ind.,  June  15th.  He  had  been  in 
very  poor  health  for  two  years  past,  and  his  death  is  not  a  surprise  to  his 
friends. 

Daniel  Hough  was  of  Quaker  parentage,  bom  June  ii,  1827,  and  was, 
therefore,  fifty-three  years  and  four  days  old.  He  died  in  the  old  homestead 
in  which  he  was  bom.  He  acquired  a  good  education,  graduating  at  Farmers' 
College,  Ohio,  in  1849.  ^  ^'^^  years  after  graduating  he  began  teaching  in 
the  Cincinnati  schools.  He  was  soon  promoted  to  the  principalship  of  one  of 
the  largest  schools  in  the  city,  and  remained  in  that  position  for  twelve  years. 
In  1864  he  accepted  a  traveling  agency  for  the  house  of  Wilson,  Hinkle  k, 
Co.,  (now  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.)  of  Cincinnati,  and  continued  in  the 
service  of  this  house  so  long  as  he  was  able  to  work.  Since  1866  his  field  of 
labor  has  been  in  Indiana,  with  headqtiarters  at  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Hough 
was  extensively  acquainted  in  the  central  and  southem  parts  of  the  State,  and 
he  has  hosts  of  friends  who  will  mourn  his  departure.  His  familiarity  with 
the  details  of  school  work  made  him  a  valuable  instructor  in  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, and  he  was  always  ready  with  a  good  suggestion  or  kind  word  when  he 
visited  the  schools,  especially  of  young  teachers.  He  was  truthful;  he  was 
true;  he  was  honest;  he  was  honorable;  he  despised  a  mean  act  He  was 
devoted  to  his  family,  and  loyal  to  his  friends.  Not  many  men  possess  so  few 
faults  and  so'many  virtues  as  did  Daniel  Hough. 

The  house  for  which  he  had  worked  so  faithfully  and  for  so  many  years 
most  magnanimously  continued  his  salary  at  half-rate  during  the  entire  time 
of  his  sickness. 


NORMALS. 


The  Kokomo  normal  will  open  July  19th. 

J.  G.  Craven  will  open  a  six  weeks'  normal  at  Lancaster,  Jefierson  county, 
July  6th. 

County  Supt.  Mushlitz  and  R.  G.  Boone  will  open  a  six  weeks'  normal  in 
Frankfort,  July  I2tb. 

An  eight  weeks'  normal  will  be  held  at  Ligonier,  beginning  July  19th. 
D,  D.  Luke,  principal. 

The  Decatur  normal  will  open  July  19th,  and  continue  eight  weeks.    G.  W. 
A.  Lucky,  superintendent. 

R.  Spear  will  open  a  normal  at  Poland,  Clay  county,  July  12th,  which  will 
continue  in  session  six  weeks. 
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County  Supt.  Bailey  and  Thomas  Shakes  will  open,  July  12th,  a  normal  in 
Plymouth,  to  continue  five  weeks. 

Delaware  county  normal  will  begin  July  12th,  and  continue  four  weeks. 
D.  H.  H.  Shewmaker  and  Levi  G.  Safifer  are  proprietors. 

The  Miami  county  normal  will  open  at  Peru,  July  19th,  for  a  term  of  six 
weeks.     County  Supt.  Trissal  and  J.  H.  Nefif  are  principals. 

Lagrange  county  normal  will  open  July  X9th,  and  continue  seven  weeks. 
Instructors,  Sheridan  Osborn,  A.  D.  Mohler,  and  Supt.  Crane. 

A  six  weeks'  normal  will  open  at  Nashville,  Ind.,  July  5th,  and  close  Aug. 
13th,     W.  F.  L.  Sanders,  of  New  Albany,  will  have  charge. 

A  summer  school  of  penmanship  and  drawing  will  be  open  at  Goshen,  July 
1 2th,  to  continue  seven  weeks.   It  will  be  under  the  charge  of  I.  C.  Mulkins. 

A  county  normal  will  open  at  Osgood,  Ind«,  July  12th,  to  continue  five 
weeks.  It  will  be  under  the  charge  of  A.  M.  Van  Dyke,  of  Cincinnati,  O., 
O.  P.  Jenkins,  and  Geo.  W.  Young. 

Starke,  Pulaski,  Knox  and  adjoining  counties  will  unite  in  a  normal,  to  be 
held  at  Winamac,  commencing  July  13th,  and  continuing  eight  weeks.  It  is 
under  the  superintendence  of  G.  A.  Netherton,  superintendent  of  Pulaski 
county. 


INSTITUTES. 


July  12,  Ohio  county.  Rising  Sun.    J.  H.  Pate,  Supt. 

Aug.  2  (2  weeks)  Wayne  county,  Centreville,    J.  C.  Macpherson. 

"    9,  Delaware  county,  Muncie,    A.  W.  Clancy. 

**    9,  Posey  county,  Mt.  Vernon.    J.  W.  French. 

"  16,  (2  weeks)  Vermillion  county,  Newport.     H,  H.  Conley. 

^'  16,  Bartholomew  county,  Columbus.     J.  M.  Wallace. 

**  16,  Pike  county,  Petersburg.     L.  M.  Stewart, 

"  23,  Jeffers«n  county,  Madison.     £.  K.  Tibbetts. 

"  23,  Montgomery  county,  Crawfordsville.    J.  G.  CTerton. 

"  23,  Vigo  county,  Terre  Haute.    J.  H.  Allen. 

"  23,  Steuben  county,  Angola.    Cyrus  Cline. 

^*  23,  St.  Joseph  county, .     Calvin  Moon. 

"  30,  Wabash  county,  Wabash.     G.  T.  Herrick. 

^*  30,  Harrison  county,  Corydon.     D.  F.  Lemmon. 
Sept.  13,  Adams  county,  Decatur.     G.  W.  A.  Luckey. 
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BOOK  TABLE. 


InvisikU  Empire ;  or,  A  FooVs  Errand  by  one  of  the  Fools.  By  A.  W. 
Tourgee.  New^York  :  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbcrt.  J.  M.  Olcott,  Indiana- 
polis, State  agent. 

"  A  Fool's  Errand  by  One  of  the  Fools,'*  and  "  respectfully  and  lovingly 
dedicated  to  the^ancient  and  honorable  family  of  fools,"  b  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  books  of  the  last  decade,  and  perhaps  no  other  book  in  the  same 
time  has  had  such  a  run.  The  best  critics  speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms  of 
praise,  and  by  many  it  is  placed  on  a  par  with  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  It  b  a 
story  of  the  South  since  the  war,  and  abounds  in  brilliant  description,  thrilling 
incident,  wonderful  character  painting,  racy  anecdote,  and  life-like  portraits 
of  Southem]charafter  and  customs.  The  **  Fool "  is  represented  as  a  Northern 
man,  who  has  gone  south  to  liye,  and  who  has  carried  his  convictions  and 
principles  with  him.  The  description  of  the  work  of  the  Kuklux  and  their 
treatment  of  northern  people  and  of  the  colored  people  who  chose  to  express 
convictions  contrary  to  the  Kuklux  idea  is  vivid  and  appalling. 

'*The  Fool's  Errand  "  became  so  very  popular  that  the  author,  at  first  un- 
known, has  been  induced  to  enlarge  the  book,  giving  many  more  incidents  to 
justify  the  conclusions  drawn,  and  the  book  has  been  illustrated  with  cuts,  and 
under  the  name  of  "  Invisible  Empire  "  forms  a  volume  of  over  500  pages, 
which  is  placed  upon  the  market  as  a  subscription  book  and  is  selling  rapidly. 

Scribner. — The  cosmopolitan  quality  of  the  magazines  of  the  present  day  is 
a  curious  and  noteworthy  fact.  In  Scribner  for  July,  for  instance,  we  notice 
a  pager  on  the  **  Norwegian  poet  and  dramatist,  Bjdmstjeme  Bj5mson,"  by 
his  former  countryman,  Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen;  an  article  descriptive  of  an 
excursion  to  "  The  Heart  of  the  California  Alps,"  by  John  Muir ;  "  To  Coney 
Island,"  by  William  H.  Bishop ;  Russia  is  treated  of  in  Eugene  Schuyler's 
'*'  Peter  the  Great " ;  the  scene  of  "  The  Grandissimes  "  is  laid  in  Louisiana ; 
General  McCIellan  gives  an  account  of  his  trip  to  Sicily ;  George  Parsons  La 
throp,  iii  "The  Sorcery  of  Madjoon,"  writes  of  the  curse  of  China — opium 
«ating;  the  negro  element  is  touched  on  in  Miss  Hopkins's  amusing  little 
sketch;  George  M.  Grant  does  full  justice  to  "Canada";  Ernest  Ingersoll 
writes  interestingly  of  Denver,  Colorado;  and  Charles  F.  Thwing  gives  an 
account  of  the  experience  of  the  "  Japanese  and  Chinese  Students  in  America," 
while  Mrs.  Laura  Winthrop  Johnson  travels  all  over  Europe  in  "La  Sonnam- 
bula,'' 

Rhetorical  Method  and  Composition.  By  Henry  W.  Jameson,  A.  B.  St. 
Louis :     G.  I.  Jones  &  Co. 

The  above  is  a  very  concise  treatment  of  the  topics  belonging  to  Rhetoric 
and  Composition,  designed  for  classes  that  have  completed  the  usual  course  in 
English  Grammar  and  Analysis.  The  author  has  aimed  to  give  only  so  much 
of  the  theory  as  can  be  brought  into  practice,  very  wisely  concluding  that  to 
load  a  work,  intended  for  beginners,  with  details  and  nice  distinctions  that 
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can  only  be  appreciated  by  the  mature  mind  after  long  study,  detracts  from 
rather  than  increases  the  value  of  a  book  intended  for  beginners. 

All  the  essential  points  seem  to  be  given,  and  given  in  a  clear,  yet  concise 
way.  The  examples  are  not  numerous  but  apt.  The  book  is  divided  into  two 
parts:  (i)  Rhetorical  Method;  (2)  Composition:  but  it  is  designed  by  the 
author  that  they  should  be  carried  on  together.  It  contains  a  valuable  list  of 
nearly  400  subjects  for  composition.  Price  for  examination,  40  cents.  The 
whole  book  is  comprised  in  about  100  page>.  It  is  a  thin  book,  but  certainly 
a  good  one  for  a  thick  teacher. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly,  published  by  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  is  in  some  respects  the  best  monthly  magazine  published  in  this  coun- 
try. No  space  is  given  to  cuts  and  illustrations,  and  so  every  page  is  filled 
with  reading  matter.  The  best  writers  in  the  country  contribute  to  it,  and  aU 
the  living  topics  of  the  day  are  handled  in  a  masterly  way.  As  a  literary  mag- 
azine of  solid  merit  no  one  surpasses  the  "  old  reliable  Atlantic." 

IVylie's  Multiplying  Pad,  Prepared  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Wylie,  of  Bloomington, 
Ind.     Published  by  J.  M.  Olcott,  Indianapolis. 

Owing  to  the  frequent  use  that  can  be  made  of  these  ''Multiplying  Pads," 
they  themselves  have  been  greatly  multiplied.  When  one  was  peafected  from 
which  20  copies  could  be  taken,  it  was  thought  a  great  success,  and  so  it  was ; 
but  now  Prof.  Wiley  has  given  us  one  from  which  one  hundred  clear,  legible 
copies  can  be  taken,  and  the  price  reduced  one-half.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  make  any  improvement  on  this.  All  that  is  needed  is  the  *<Pad,"  a  bottle 
of  copying  ink,  and  then  any  kind  of  paper  and  any  pen  can  be  used,  and  the 
work  is  perfectly  simple.  Teachers  can  make  them  very  valuable  in  both  ex- 
aminations and  in  ordinary  work. 

How  to  Educate  the  Feelings  and  Affections,  By  Charles  Bray.  New 
York :    S.  R.  Wells  &  Co. 

The  uuthor  of  the  above  claims :  ist,  that  the  feelings  are  subject  to  the 
training  and  education  that  the  intellectual  facuhies  are  subject  to ;  2d,  that 
this  treatise  is  based  on  sound  philosophic  principles.  The  first  proposition  is 
doubtless  true,  the  second  we  leave  for  each  reader  to  determine  for  himself. 
Any  one  interested  in  phrenological  study  will  find  this  book  very  entertain- 
ing, and  any  teacher  will  find  in  it  much  that  deserves  careful  thought. 

German  without  Grammar  or  Dictionary,  By  Zur  Bruecke.  Chicago: 
S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

This  book  is  intended  as  a  guide  te  learning  and  teaching  the  German  lan- 
guage, according  to  the  Pestalozzian  method  of  teaching  by  object  lessons. 
The  book  is  based  on  the  theory,  which  is  a  correct  one,  that  in  learning  to 
speak  a  language  the  ear,  rather  than  the  eye,  must  be  appealed  to.  The  old 
method  of  learning  to  speak  a  language  through  its  grammar  is  rapidly  giving 
place  to  the  more  rational  one  of  learning  to  speak  by  speaking.  Conversa- 
tions about  familiar  objects  is  the  foundation  of  this  system  and  this  book. 
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The  New  American  Advanced  Speller.  Phtladelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott 
&Co. 

The  main  object  of  the  anthor  in  preparing  this  Adyanced  Speller  was  to 
present  a  large  number  of  important  words  not  found  in  the  ordinary  text- 
books. Following  the  main  body  of  the  book  is  a  list  of  800  words  frequently 
mispronounced;  and  in  conclusion  a  list'  of  "about  1500  of  the  best  test  word» 
in  the  language.     The  book  will  commend  itself  to  advanced  classes. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


Read  the  new  advertisement  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School,  at 
Valparaiso.     Its  growth  and  prosperity  are  simply  wonderful. 

THE  VOTERS'  TEXT-BOOK 
Will  be  mailed  to  any  address  in  localities  where  there  are  no  agents  selling 
it  by  subscription  on  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 

Qoth,  in  ink  and  gold,  English  or  German .« .........  %i  75 

One*half  Roan,  English  or  German...: 3  25 

Address  J.  M.  Olcott, 

36  East  Market  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 
This  institution  has  just  closed  a  prosperous  year.  There  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  attendance  during  the  year,  and  the  prospect  for  the  future  is 
promising.  One  indication  of  the  esteem  in  which  the  school  is  held  is  the 
number  of  city  superintendents  who  were  present  during  the  last  days  of  the 
term  who  were  looking  for  teachers.  The  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply* 
It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  a  diploma  from  this  school  is  a  State  cer- 
tificate, entitling  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  county  in  the  State  without  further 
examination.  We  recommend  every  teacher  to  avail  himself  or  herself  of  the 
first  opportunity  to  ^tiend  this  institution.  For  those  who  can  attend  but  a 
single  term  a  special  course  is  provided.  The  work  of  the  institution  is  thor- 
ough, both  in  the  scholastic  and  professional  departments.  A  course  in  the 
normal  is  a  sure  passport  to  remunerative  employment  in  the  best  schools  in 
the  State.    The  next  term  commences  September  8th. 


Employment  for  Teachers  during  the  Spring  and  Summer  Vaca- 
tion.— Having  recently  made  very  valuable  additions  to  our  list  of  Standard 
Library  Works  and  Subscription  Books,  we  offer  to  Teachers  a  rare  opportu- 
nity for  lucrative  employment  during  the  spring  and  summer  vacation.  All 
who  desire  to  sell  books,  globes,  outline  ma]>Sy  charts,  etc.,  are  requested  to 
correspond  at  once  with  the  undersigned.  We  want  at  least  one  agent  in 
every  county.    Address  J.  M.  Olcott,  36  East  Market  St.,  Indianapolis. 

TC  AC  HERS  accTsTOSElTTS  $50  to  $100.  or  $200 

■  *»^^^^"  ■•■■■^^  per  month,  during  VACATION.    For  full  parUcu- 
lars,  addrwij.  C.  McCURDY  ft  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O.  6.it 
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For  Excursionists. — ^The  Northern  Transit  Company  this  year  offers  un- 
usual advantages  to  tourists  in  the  number  and  cheapness  of  the  trips  provided 
for,  and  the  comfort  and  elegance  of  the  accommodations.  The  company 
owns  and  operates  fourteen  first-class  and  elegantly  fitted  steamers,  and  has 
arranged  through  connections  with  various  railroads  for  thirty*one  trips,  start- 
ing from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee,  varying  in  expense  from  thirteen  to  forty- 
eight  dollars.     Some  of  them  are  as  follows : 

To  Toledo  or  Cleveland  and  return,  through  Lake  Michigan,  Straits  of 
Mackinaw,  Lake  Huron,  the  Detroit  River  and  Lake  Erie,  ^15.00. 

To  Toronto  and  return,  same  route,  |t2l.oo. 

To  Montreal  and  return,  route  as  above,  thence  G.  T.  R.  to  Kingston, 
steamer  through  the  Thousand  Isles  and  St.  Lawrence  River,  ^31.00. 

To  Quebec  and  return,  same  route,  I35.00. 

To  Boston  and  return,  $39.00. 

To  New  York  and  return  via  Boston,  I48.50. 

Prof.  A.  F.  Simpson  will  teach  Penmarship  and  Book-keeping,  if  desired, 
in  normals  this  summer.  Samples  furnished  on  application  with  stamp.  One 
of  the  finest  cards  of  ornamental  work  ever  gotten  up,  18  x  22,  mailed  for  75 
cents.    Address  •    A.  F.  SIMPSON,  Decatur,  Ind.        6-2t 

The  fifth  annual  term  of  the  Oxford  Normal  under  the  superintendence  of 
B.  F.  Johnson  will  open  July  26th,  and  continue  eight  weeks.  5-2t 

Ohio  Central  Normal  School. — Reorganized  with  full  faculty.  Three 
full  courses,  one,  two,  and  three  years  respectively.  Incorporated  under  State 
Board  of  Trustees.  This  is  the  only  Normal  School  in  the  State  having  a 
distinct  Professional  Course  of  Study  and  Practice  combined  with  the  most 
thorough  academic  instruction. 

5-tf  Address,  John  Ogdkn,  Prin.,  Worthington,  O. 

The  Old  Reliable  Pan-Handle. — Every  summer  a  great  many  teachers 
make  an  Eastern  trip — it  pays  teachers  to  travel.  They  can  see  more  in  a 
flying  trip  of  a  few  weeks  than  they  can  read  about  in  a  year.  What  they  see 
they  remember  and  can  tell,  what  they  read  they  get  but  imperfectly  and  for- 
get. In  making  such  a  trip  either  go  or  return  by  the  Pan-Handle  and  Penn- 
sylvania Central.  The  scenery  on  this  road  is  simply  grand.  The  Horse- 
Shoe  Bend  is  a  perpetual  wonder. 

Teachers  are  respectfully  informed  that  the  first  and  only  absolutely  com- 
plete History  and  Chronology  of  North  and  South  America  ever  offered 
is  now  ready.  It  contains  the  works,  word  for  word,  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  American  Historians,  in  one  royal  4to  volume  of  nearly  1000  pages,  fully 
illustrated  (equivalent  to  6000  octavo  pages).  All  critics  pronounce  it  the 
**  Fountain  Head  of  American  History^  unequaled  for  reference  or  study ^ 
**  No  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without  it."  Sent  by  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  $10.00.     Special  rates  to  teachers. 

Circulars  of  Allen  &  Willmarth,  Publishers, 

5-6t  4  Bond  street,  New  York. 
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Pre  f.  E.  E.  Smith,  Principal  of  the  Academy  of  Purdue  University,  will 
do  Institute  work  during  the  summer  vacation  upon  reasonable  terms.  His 
lectures  will  embrace  work  in  Physical  Geography,  Physiology,  English, 
History  U.  S.,  Theory  and  Practice,  &c.,  &c.  Evening  lectures  if  desired. 
Address  at  Lafayette,  Ind. 
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SPECIAL  PREMIUMS. 

A  selected  list  of  125  important  works  in  the  several 
branches  of  Science  offered  Free  with  new  subscriptions  lo  the 

POPULAR    SCIENCE    MONTHLY. 

Send  postal  card  for  premium  list  and  full  particulars  to  D.  APPLETON  & 
CO.,  Publishers,  I,  3,  &  S  Bond  Street,  New  Yorlt.  6-3t 

SniOfSB  SCHOOL  OF  BLOCUTION 

Author  of  the  Science  of  Elocution,  will  open  June  lo,  iSSo,  for  a  term  of 
ten  weeks,  at  7 10  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  111.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
lessons,  two  lessons  per  day,  I30. 

'Ten  lessons  in  elocution,  and  how  to  teach  them,  sent  Free.        4-31 


CHEAP.  PRACTICAL.  USEFUL. 

CARLETON'S  WORD-PRACTICE. 

A  Graded  Ontllne  wllb  Bnlcd  Blanbs  for  Practice  In  Spelling', 
■uMnc  (diacritieally),  Pronenneinfr  and  Using'  Words 

IH    I^XPBESSIBIO    IBEAB. 


Bv  W.  J.  CARLETON,  Prin.  Germ.  Eng.  Schools. 
10,000  Copies  Needed  for  the  First  Issue  / 

It  is  destined  to  supersede  all  Spellers,  and  Primary  Grammar,  Language 
and  Composition  Books,  on  account  of  its  Natural  and  Practical  Method  in 
laying  the  foundation  for  these  branches.  It  has  been  adopted  by  the  Indi- 
anapolis schools.     Price  10  cents.     Address  W.  J.  CARLETON, 

6-2t  Yohn's  Bookstore,  4  East  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis. 

Money  for  Teachers  in  Vacation. 

By  canyassing  for  first-class  Portraits,  painted  from  small  pictures  (not  merely 
an  enlarged  *  Photo.'  with  eyes  and  hair  touched  up  and  called  a  painting), 
but  a  Regular  Fainting,  from  any  kind  of  old  faded  or  scratched  pictures,  any 
size,  and  warranted  to  be  perfect,  and  at  about  the  price  usually  charged  for 
an  enlarged  '  Photo.'  We  employ  none  but  Brst-class  artists,  and  want  first- 
class  agents  to  introduce  the  work,  which  will  be  easily  introduced,  as  it  talks 
for  itself,  and  is  sold  on  a  guarantee  to  please.  Almost  every  family  have 
the  likeness  of  some  one  they  would  like  to  preserve  if  they  could  get  some- 
thing good.  Agents  are  making  a  decided  success  canvassing,  getting  large 
orders  they  could  not  touch  with  cheap  imitation  work.  Any  live  agent,  either 
lady  or  gentleman,  can  realize  from  ^40  to  1 100  per  week  in  their  own  county. 

For  terms,  call  on  or  address  J.  WESLEY  BENNETT  &  CO., 

6-3t  Rooms  3  &  4  Baldwin's  Block,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Agency  D,  APPLETOK  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind« 

ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

An  easy  and  interesting  book  of  202  pages,  with  a  full  Chronological  Rec« 
ord,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  style  is  wonderfully  attractive;  the  sentences  are  short;  the  central  fact  of 
any  paragraph  is  so  stated  as  to  be  easily  grasped,  remembered  and  restated 
by  pupils.  It  is  all  the  History  needed  for  one  term  of  our  common  schools, 
and  makes  an  excellent  intermediate  Third  Reader.     Introduction,  45c. 


qUACEENBOS'  NEW  AMERICAN  HISTORY,  for  Schools. 

This  is  a  book  of  306  pages  of  text  proper ;  with  tables  following  the  text 
showing  first  Settlement,  Date  of  Admission,  Area,  Population  and  Electoral 
Votes  of  the  several  States.  Also  Leading  Dates,  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, Constitution  of  the  United  States,  systematic  questions  on  the  text,  and 
two  pages  of  Diversions  in  American  History.  With  a  clear,  attractive  style, 
Analytical  Reviews  and  thirty- nine  maps,  it  is  really  an  unequaled  text-book 
in  United  States  History.     Introduction  price,  85c. 

SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD,  J.  D.  QuaGkenbos. 

This  is  a  rare  book  of  473  pages,  containing  eighteen  colored  maps  and 
numerous  engravings.  It  is  not  a  mere  compend  of  statistical  rubbish,  but  a 
charming  work,  portraying  the  manners,  customs  and  social  life  of  nations, 
their  progress  in  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  discovery,  invention  and  civil- 
ization.    Introduction  price,  ^l.oo. 

yf  sample  copy  of  Hiker  of  the  above  will  be  sent  to  teachers  for  examination 
^on  receipt  of  introduction  price.     This  will  be  refunded  in  case  of  adoption 
and  a  fair  order  sent  me  for  introductory  supply. 

Write  me  concerning  any  other  school  book  you  want. 


THE  MODEL  COPY-BOOKS 

WITH  SLIDING  COPIES. 

riitlBetiv0  Features  and  Points  of  Superiority  of  the  Xodel  Gopy-Booki. 

X.  The  eopies  are  upon  mOTtblo  llipi^  and  are  so  adjusted  that  the  pupil  has  the  one  he 
it  writing  after  always  oefore  his  eye,  instead  of  his  own  imperfect  work. 

9.  No  Writing  space  Is  taken  un  from  the  pa^e  by  the  copy,  fsrty-tlgllt  UsM  of  writ- 
ing are  thus  MTSd  in  each  book  of  tne  Model  Series. 

3.  The  analysis  of  the  letters  is  greatly  limpllflod  and  abridged. 

4.  They  have  an  Ifflprovvd  olUliflcat'OS  of  letters,  which  are  npMOBted  in  groups  having 
common  elements  by  a  modol  letltr  for  practice. 

5.  The  forms  of  the  letters  are  taught  as  objoot-lincos.  The  wiilow-Ieaf  illustration  of 
the  elementary  lines  is  an  especially  new  and  pleasing  feature. 

6.  Especial  attention  to  correct  pQlitloa  and  mof omOBt  is  required  as  the  basil  Of  nGOmL 
Instead  of  five  movents,  as  taught  in  most  series,  to  the  confusion  of  young  beginners, 
but  one,  and  tho  trvo  on«  O&ly,  is  recognised. 

7.  They  impart  a  style  of  writing  suitable  for  OTiry-day  bul&Mi  uses,  instead  of  the 
usual  cramped  '*  schoolboy  "  hand. 

t.     There  are  but  lix  BTUnbon  in  the  Series,  instead  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  as  in  others. 

f .    Exercises  are  given  for  writing  without  ruled  lines. 

xo.  The  copies  are  printed  with  grMt  distiftCt&Ml,  and  are  divested  of  alt  superfluous 
ornament  and  confusing  guide-lines. 


'The  use  of  the  Model  Copy-Books  cannot  fail  to  Mevo  gMttneCMlin  teachinj^  pen- 
manship, and  those  who  have  been  wedded  to  the  old  methods  are  respectfully  invited  to 
examine  this  series,  which  in  all  respects  may  be  called  a  "  BOdsl "  one.     Address, 

HIRAM  HADLET,  Ayent  for  D.  Appleton  &  Co.^ 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 
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THE  INFINITIVE  IN  ENGLISH.     III. 


E.  E.  SMITH,  PRIN.  PURDUE  ACADEMY. 


|HE  Infinitive  used  with  auxiliaries  in  forming  the  verb 
phrases  known  as  Compound  Tenses  is  never  parsed 
separately  from  its  phrase,  and  hence  need  not  take  up 
*our  time  further  than  to  note  a  tendency  in  the  lan- 
guage toward  these  forms,  seen  in  such  expressions  as  ' '  I  dare 
say^'  (compare  with  /  dare  to  say),  **He  bids  go '\  *'I  heard  telV\ 
''They  need come'\  etc. 

THE   SIGN    OF   THE    INFINITIVE. 

The  word  A?,  that  usually  accompanies  the  infinitive,  has  caused 
many  disputes,  in  which  both  time  and  words  have  been  used  to 
p>oor  advantage.  Some  hold  th^t  it  is  not  a  preposition ;  others, 
that  it  is  a  preposition.  Both  are  right,  (i)  In  such  sentences 
as  **I  study  tc^  improve "=** I  study  for  improvement";  **Is 
that  fruit  fit  to  eat"=**Is  that  fruit  fit  for  eating";  and  **I  am 
astonished  to  hear  that  remark  "=**  I  am  astonished  at  hearing 
that  remark",  to  has  clearly  a  prepositional  force.  (2)  In  such 
sentences  as  *  *  to  err  is  human  "nz*  *  Erring,  is  human  " ;  *  *  To  see 
is  to  believe "='*  Seeing  is  believing",  to  has  no  force,  and  is 
merely  a  sign,  a  word  of  euphony. 
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CONSTRUCTIONS   OF   THE   SIMPLE    INFINITIVE. 

1.  As  to  Subject  of  a  Finite  Verb  : 

(a)  To  court  is  not  always  to  catch. 

(b)  There  often  accompanies  it,  also,  in  such  construc- 
tions, an  adjective  or  a  noun  said  to  be  complementary  to  the 
verb,  /.  e. ,  to  be  used  with  it  to  comple^te  the  idea  to  be  expressed. 
The  infinitive  and  its  complement  coalesce ;  thus,  To  be  good  is 
to  be  happy ;  To  be  a  criminal  is  worse  than  to  be  a  slave.  The 
objective  and  the  noun  may  be  parsed  as  belonging  to  the  same 
noun  or  pronoun  understood,  which  noun  or  pronoun  is  the  log- 
ical subject  of  the  infinitive.  The  objective  seems  to  modify  the 
infinitive  sometimes.  Thus  the  first  sentence  is  equivalent  to — 
Good  being  is  happy  being.  ^j, 

2.  As  a  Predicate  : 

(a)  To  see  is  to  know. 

(b)  His  desire  is  to  do  justice. 

3.  As  the  Direct  Object  of  an  Active  Verb : 

(a)  John  desires  to  play. 

(b)  He  wishes  to  see  the  show. 

4.  As  to  the  Object  of  a  Preposition  : 

(a)  I  am  about  to  write. 

(b)  What  went  ye  out  for  to  see  ? 

5.  In  Apposition : 

(a)  This  use  of  the  infinitive  is  of  various  degrees. 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  shade  off  into  an  adjective 
element ;  as.  The  time  to  study  has  arrived. 

(b)  At  other  times  the  apposition  is  more  direct ;  as, 

He  issued  orders  to  furl  the  sails. 

(c)  Again,  it  is  in  apposition  with  the  word  **it**  (really 

an  expletive),  and  then  usually  follows  the  verb 
of  which  it  is  by  some  considered  the  grammatical 
subject  \  as.  It  is  good  to  be  here=:To  be  here  is 
good ;  It  is  base  to  lie=To  lie  is»base. 

(d)  Both  **it"  and  the  infinitive  are  sometimes  found 

after  a  transitive  verb ;  as,  He  had  it  in  his  power 
to  make  a  fortune. 

6.  As  a  Factitive  Object  : 

A  factitive  object  is  a  sort  of  secondary  objective  element 
brought  about  through  a  causative  force  of  the  principal 
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verb,  of  which  it  is,  in  reality,  a  complement.  It  may. 
consist  of  (i)  an  adjective — John  bent  the  stick 
straight;  (2)  a  noun — He  made  the  water  wine; 
(3)  an  infinitive — Money  makes  the  mare  go, 

(a)  Under  this  head  may  be  arranged  those  cases  in 

which  the  infinitive  is  used  as  a  final  object  to 
express  some  act  of  the  first  object;  as,  He  or- 
dered the  men  to  burn  the  bridge ;  Teach  us  to 
pray ;  Suffer  the  little  ones  to  come  unto  me,  etc. 

(b)  Under  this  head  also  may  be  arranged  those  cases 

in  which  the  infinitive  is  used  as  a  final  object  to 
express  some  act  on  the  first  object ;  as,  I  have 
meat  to  eat  that  ye  know  not  of;  Mr.  Jones  keeps 
houses  to  rent,  etc. 

7.  As  Part  of  a  Compound  Verb-form: 

(a)  He  made-believe  that  he  would  strike  me. 

(b)  I  dare-say  you  have  heard  of  it 

(Such  a  form  has  >even  become  an  adjective — 
That  is  mere  hear- say  evidence). 

8.  Absolutely  with  a  Participle : 

(a)  To  retreat  being  useless,  they  fought  desperately. 

9.  As  the  Object  of  a  Passive  Verb  : 

(a)  He  was  taught  to  know  his  place. 

(b)  You  are  commanded  to  try. 

10.  Independently: 

(a)  To  be  sure  I  will  answer  your  question. 

(b)  He  is  lord  of  creation,  so  to  speak. 

11.  As  an  Adverbial  Modifier : 

Where  *'/^"  has  a  prepositional  force,  and  the  infinitive 
is  its  object,  the  phrase  formed  is  usually  an  adverbial 
element,  and  may  express — 

(a)  Purpose — I  answered  thus  to  stir  him. 

(b)  Consequence — He  fell,  never  to  rise  again. 

(c)  Degree — The  difficulties  were  great  enough  to  de- 

ter him. 

(d)  Measure — I  can  not  see  to  spin  my  flax. 

(e)  Requirement — I  am  to  settle  this  business. 

(f )  Cause — He  trembles  to  hear  the  thunder  roar. 

(g)  Time — He  knows  when  to  attack  them  s\iccess- 

fully. 
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(h)  Manner — ^John  taught  him  how  to  study  Geogra- 
phy. 
It  may  also  modify  an  adjective — He  is  eager  to 
work  even  at  low  wages. 

12.  There  is,  in  addition  to  constructions  of  the  infinitive  that 
we  have  given,  one  other  use  that  is  very  common,  and  there- 
fore of  considerable  interest.  This  use  is  seen  in  the  sentences — 
"I  believe  him  to  be  honest",  ** He  ordered  the  horse  to  be  sad- 
dled", where  the  infinitive  and  its  logical  subject  are  an  abridge- 
ment of  a  subordinate  proposition.  This  is  the  nearest  approach 
of  the  infinitive  to  the  assertive  function,  and  it  seems  to  discharge 
th'e  functions  of  both  the  verb  and  the  noun.  **Him"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  ** horse"  in  the  second,  are  usually  parsed  as 
objects  of  the  preceding  verbs,  yet  they  are  not  really  so.  It  is 
not  asserted  that  I  believe  him^  but  that  I  believe  the  being  honest 
of  him.  In  the  second  sentence,  the  horse  is  not  ordered,  but 
the  saddling  of  the  horse.  In  either  case,  the  verbal  substantive 
idea  is  the  real  object  of  the.  transitive  verb's  action. 

In  such  sentences  as  the  following,  the  subject  of  the  infinitive 
seems  to  receive  the  governing  force  of  the  transitive  verb,  but 
only  as  a  dative  object : 

(a)  He  ordered  John  to  saddle  the  horse. 

(b)  They  told  us  to  go  (compare  with  **They  told  us  a  story"). 

(c)  They  urged  the  President  to  declare  war. 

The  Infinitive  Phrases  have  the  same  constructions  as  the  simple 
infinitives. 

THE   VERBAL   SIGNIFICATION. 

Whilst  keeping  in  mind,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness, the  fact  that  the  infinitive  performs  the  office  of  a  noun,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  does  not  necessitate  its  losing  its 
verbal  government  over  other  words.  It  may  be  modified  as  a 
noun  by  an  adjective  and  in  its  verbal  signification  by  an  object- 
ive and  an  adverbial  element ;  thus  ; 

1.  Reading  is  profitable, 

2.  Reading  novels  is  sometimes  profitable. 

3.  Reading  novels  frequently  is  not  profitable. 

4.  Your  reading  novels  frequently  is  not  profitable. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Below  we  give  a  summary  of  the  views  presented  in  these  pa- 
pers, which  may  be  convenient  for  review  of  the  subject,  for 
remodeling,  or  for  discussion  and  criticism.  We  should  be  glad 
to  receive  suggestions  and  criticisms  from  those  who  have  felt 
interest  enough  to  read  the  papers  through  and  give  the  matter 
thought  and  study. 

{Complete — Assertives  or  Verbs. 
p     .  . r  Infinitives. 
\  Participles, 
f  (9n;^>i— "in"  and  '*finitivus". 
Meaning — unlimited,  unconfined. 

Function — Use  of  a  noun,  modification  of  a 

verb. 

1.  Root-form,  with  or  without  to, 

2.  Gerundial,  ending  in  ing, 

3.  Infinitive  Phrases. 

Subject. 


UIUITIVL 


The  Tens. 


6eunlP«mi 


Gerundial 
Infinitive, 


\ 


I. 
2. 

3- 
4. 

5- 


Predicate. 
Object  of  a  Verb. 
Object  of  a  preposition. 
In  Apposition. 


CoaitnetioiL  < 


Infinitive 
with'Uo'' 

and 
Infinitive 
Phrases. 


6.  Absolutely  with  a  Participle 

IndepefuPt  (  j^  ^^^^      Compound  Tenses. 
Infinttwe.    ( 

1.  Subject. 

2.  Predicate. 

3.  Simple  Object. 

4.  Object  of  a  Preposition. 

5.  In  Apposition. 
J  6.  Factitive  Object. 
^  7.  Part  of  Comp'd  Verb-Form. 

8.  Absolutely  with  a  Participle 

9.  Object  of  Passive  Verb. 

10.  Independently. 

11.  Part  of  Adv.  Modifier. 

12.  With  Logical  Subject. 

Verbal    j  Assertive  Function  lost. 
(^  Govemm't  \  Verbal  govern'g  power  retain'd 
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SHAKESPEARE   VS.    BACON    AGAIN. 


PROF.  A.  R.  BENTON,  BUTLER  UNIVERSITY. 


THE  readers  of  this  Journal  have  been  treated  to  an  interesting 
article  from  Prof.  Roberts,  who  has  given  a  clear  and  full 
resume  of  the  argument,  that  would  reduce  Shakespeare  to  a 
myth,  in  respect  to  authorship. 

Our  age,  like  Shakespeare's  lago,  is  nothing  unless  critical. 
The  spirit  of  destructive  criticism  lays  its  fearless  hand  on  every 
subject,  no  matter  how  sacred,  and  threatens  to  rob  us  of  our 
most  cherished  idols  and  associations. 

The  stories  of  Tell,  Bruce,  and  Pocahontas  are  either  denied 
outright,  or  stript  of  the  glamour  of  romance,  that  made  them 
the  delight  of  our  boyhood  days.  There  is  an  unconscious  cru- 
elty in  seeking  to  disillusion  the  common  reader,  and  to  bring 
human  exploits  to  the  dead  level  of  the  prosaic  and  common 
place.  Is  the  world  to  have  no  more  individual  greatness,  indi- 
vidual heroism,  or  individual  genius  to  stir  its  sluggish  nature  to 
admiration  and  emulation  of  transcendent  exploits  ?  And  must 
our  hero  worship  in  the  coming  time  be  addressed  to  some  great 
Unknown  ? 

Having  roamed  over  the  fields  of  antiquity  and  mediaeval 
times,  this  Zeit  Geist  has  ventured  to  invade  our  English  literature, 
and  to  challenge  its  greatest  name,  William  Shakespeare.  He 
is  compelled  to  stand  and  give  an  account  of  himself.  As  an 
author,  he  is  reprobated  as  a  myth,  and  his  works,  like  unac- 
knowledged and  shelterless  orphans,  must  roam  the  world  for- 
evermore,  Japheth  like,  in  search  of  a  father.  Literary  curiosity 
will  not  let  the  matter  rest  where  tradition,  fact,  and  evidence 
place  it;  but  with  squirrel  like  activity  it  keeps  fumbling  the 
question,  as  if  Bacon  or  some  other  genius,  and  not  Shakespeare 
was  the  kernel  of  the  nut  it  seeks  crack. 

The  method  pursued  by  these  adverse  critics  is  peculiarly  note- 
worthy. It  belongs  to  the  semi-physical  school.  So  much  effect 
implies  equivalence  of  cause.  The  effect  can  be  quantified,  there- 
fore the  cause  can  be. 

Now  Shakespeare,  as  a  cause  of  the  thirty-seven  dramas  that 
bear  his  name,  was  totally  insufficient.  His  learning,  his  oppor- 
tunities, his  genius  were  not  adequate  to  this  work.    He  is  weighed 
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in  the  balance  of  forces  and  found  wanting ;  for  they  hold  it  is 
morally  impossible  that  he  could  have  been  the  author  of  works 
that  have  on  them  such  stamps  of  learning,  genius,  and  literary 
immortality.  Now,  psychological  facts  can  not  be  brought  to 
such  tests,  or  under  the  formulas  of  physical  forces.  The  laws 
of  genius  and  of  physics  are  diverse,  if  not  antipodal. 

The  causes  that  produce  a  poem  can  not  be  quantified  like 
those  of  the  laboratory.  Genius,  like  beauty,  is  a  law  unto  itself. 
It  is  full  of  startling  disclosures,  and  is  most  nearly  akin  to  the 
Omniscient  mind,  in  its  amazing  clairvoyance  and  intuitive  en- 
ergy. This  "vision  and  faculty  divine"  is  wholly  ignored  by 
the  critical  school,  that  would  rob  us  of  Shakespeare  as  an  au- 
thor. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  so  little  is  known  of  Shakespeare  that 
it  becomes  highly  improbable  that  he  was  the  author  of  such 
works  of  genius  and  of  power.  This  argument,  from  our  ignor- 
ance respecting  Shakespeare,  is  greatly  overstated,  and  even  if 
true,  has  little  bearing  on  the  question  of  authorship.  It  has  little 
bearing  because  contemporary  celebrity  has  slight  connection 
with  literary  eminence  or  posthumus  fame.  Samuel  Johnson,  a 
hundred  years  after  Shakespeare,  was  the  first  English  author, 
who  had  his  Boswell.  But  such  was  not  the  fashion  in  the  time 
of  Shakespeare.  A  dramatic  writer  was  not  held  in  the  highest 
esteem,  and  small  regard  was  given  to  his  personal  history. 
**Honos  alit  artes,"  and  when  the  dramatic  art  was  looked  on 
with  disfavor,  what  reason  was  there  to  be  inquisitive  about  the 
early  life,  the  literary  methods,  *the  mental  habits  and  labors  of 
an  author  ? 

This  argument  from  our  ignorance  is  also  overstated^  if  we  are 
to  take  the  meagre  account  extracted  by  Prof.  Roberts  from 
Shaw's  History  of  English  Literature,  as  the  sum  total  of  our 
knowledge  of  Shakespeare.  That  extract  is  as  meagre  as  the 
argument,  and  does  not  **  contain  all  that  can  be  positively  stated 
of  Wm.  Shakespeare."  That  summary  of  the  life  and  labors  of 
our  author  scarcely  rises  to  the  dignity  of  that  index  knowledge 

"  Which  turns  no  student  psJe, 
Yet  holds  the  eel  of  science  by  the  tail." 

It  is  now  my  purpose  to  set  forth  with  all  possible  brevity  some 
other  things  **  that  can  be  positively  known  of  Wm.  Shakespeare," 
and  which  establish  historically  his  claim  to  the  authorship  of  the 
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works  that  bear  his  name.  Next  I  shall  point  out  some  internal 
evidences  bearing  on  the  same  point,  and  finally  give  some  rea- 
sons why  his  contemporaries,  and  least  of  all  Bacon,  could  not 
have  been  the  author  of  these  plays. 

The  historical  proof  is  most  important.  If  this  be  clear  and 
satisfactory  it  is  an  end  of  all  controversy.  In  a  given  case  there 
may  be  difficulties,  hard  to  explain  through  lack  of  information, 
yet  all  these  vanish  in  presence  of  established  fact.  Facts  are 
stubborn  things,  against  which  preconceived  opinions  will  surely 
be  dashed  in  pieces. 

I  St.  In  1598,  about  eight  or  nine  years  after  Shakespeare  went 
to  London,  Francis  Meres  published  a  work  entitled  **The  Wits' 
Treasury."  The  object  of  the  publication  was  to  give  an  account 
of  contemporary  authors  and  their  works,  and,  it  is  in  evidence, 
that  he  did  this  work  happily  and  well.  He  writes  from  large 
knowledge,  and  the  most  ample  opportunities  of  verifying  every 
statement  of  fact.  The  following  is  his  estimate  of  Shakespeare, 
as  an  author^  not  as  an  actor :  ''As  Plautus  and  Seneca  are  ac- 
counted best  for  Comedy  and  Tragedy  among  the  Latins,  so 
Shakespeare  among  the  English  is  most  excellent  for  both  kinds 
for  the  stage.  For  comedy,  witness  his  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ve- 
rona, Love's  Labor  Lost,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Comedy  of  Errors.  For 
tragedy,  his  Richard  Second,  Richard  Third,  Henry  Fourth, 
King  John,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Titus  Andronicus." 

In  this  extract  from  the  writings  of  a  man  who  knew  Shakes- 
peare in  the  very  middle  of  his  career,  we  have  twelve  dramas 
expressly  attributed  to  Shakespeare,  accompanied  with  highest 
praise.  No  rival  in  the  dramatic  art,  and  he  had  many  violent 
ones,  ventured  on  the  bold  ground  of  modern  critics,  who  charge 
Shakespeare  with  being  a  purloiner  and  literary  thief.  His  con- 
temporaries boldly  asserted  his  authorship,  none  doubted  or  de- 
nied it. 

2d.  The  actors,  also,  who  were  associated  with  Shakespeare 
in  a  company  chartered  by  King  James  in  1603,  are  competent 
witnesses  with  respect  to  the  authorship  of  these  dramas.  Two 
members  of  this  dramatic  company,  and  intimate  friends  of 
Shakespeare,  in  1623,  seven  years  after  the  death  of  the  great 
dramatist,  collected  his  thirty  seven  dramas  into  an  edition  known 
as  the  Folio  edition,  the  first  complete  publication  of  his  works. 
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In  their  dedication  of  tlie  Folio  to  the  Earls  Pembroke  and  Mont- 
gomery, Heminge  &  Condell  use  the  following  words  respecting 
their  dead  friend  and  fellow-actor:  **We  have  collected  them, 
and  have  done  an  office  for  the  dead,  only  to  keep  the  memory 
of  so  worthy  a  friend  and  fellow  alive,  as  was  our  Shakespeare, 
by  humble  offer  of  his  plays  to  your  most  noble  patronage/' 
And  in  their  address  to  readers  they  say:  **  It  had  been  a  things 
.we  confess,  worthy  to  be  wished,  that  the  author  himself  \i2A  lived 

to  set  forth  and  oversee  his  own  writings He  was 

a  happy  imitator  of  Nature,  and  a  most  gentle  expresser  of  it." 
Another  reason  they  assign  for  the  publication  is,  that  **the 
public  had  been  abused  by  divers  stolen  and  surreptitious  copies, 
deformed  by  frauds  and  stealths  of  ingenious  impostors." 

II  these  men,  fellow-actors,  and  friends  of  closest  intimacy, 
are  to  be  believed,  then  Shakespeare  was  the  author  of  these 
collected  plays  of  the  Folio  edition.  They  assure  us,  not  only 
of  the  fact  of  authorship,  but  also  of  his  transcendent  ability  as 
a  play  writer.  This  question  of  his  ability  to  write  these  plays,. 
is  conclusively  met  by  their  assurances  that  **he  was  a  happy 
imitator  of  nature  and  a  gentle  expresser  of  it."  "What  he 
thought,  he  uttered  with  that  easiness  that  we  have  scarce  re- 
ceived from  him  a  blot  in  his  papers."  These  literary  executors 
of  the  great  dramatist  evidently  had  his  manuscripts  in  posses- 
sion, and  vouch  for  their  authorship  and  accuracy.  Had  there 
been  fraud  or  imposture,  it  could  scarcely  have  escaped  these 
men,  who  were  in  a  position  to  krww  the  truth  of  what  they 
affirmed.  In  their  esteem  he  was  *  *  facile  princeps "  among  all 
authors  of  his  titne,  and  needed  aid  from  none. 

3d.  There  is  another  interesting  source  of  information  re- 
si>ecting  our  author,  from  one  who  was  both  a  learned  writer  of 
plays  and  a  boon  companion  of  Shakespeare.  Rare  Ben  Jon- 
son  and  Shakespeare  were  accustomed  to  meet  at  a  tavern  for 
conviviality  and  for  wit  combats.  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  Jon- 
son  was  a  rival  of  Shakespeare  in  literature,  and  received  assist- 
ance from  him,  it  will  enhance  the  estimate  that  Jonson  makes 
of  him  as  a  man  and  a  writer.  Says  Jonson:  **I  loved  the 
man  and  do  honor  his  memory,  this  side  of  idolatry,  as  much  as 
any.  He  was  indeed  honest  and  of  an  open  and  free  nature.  He 
had  an  excellent  fancy,  brave  notions,  and  gentle  expressions, 
wherein  he  flowed  with  that  facility  sometimes  necessary  that  it 
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be  stopped."  In  his  verses  on  Shakespeare's  death  he  speaks  of 
'*  my  beloved  Wm.  Shakespeare  and  what  he  hath  left  us."  He 
also  puts  him  above  all  his  contemporaries  as  a  writer,  and  even 
above  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  and  Ter- 
ence, classical  writers  of  drama,  whose  works  he  idolized. 

Besides,  when  the  Folio  edition,  already  mentioned,  was  pub 
lished,  Jonson  wrote  the  *Hnes  of  dedication,  which  breathe  the 
most  admiring  esteem  for  the  literary  ability  of  Shakespeare,  and  ' 
directly  vouches,  by  the  authority  of  his  own  great  name,  for 
the  genuineness  of  the  dramas  published  in  the  name  of  Shakes- 
peare. So  full  and  conclusive  is  this  testimony  of  contemporary 
writers  to  the  genius  and  power  of  England's  great  dramatist, 
that  Coleridge  sums  up  the  facts  as  follows  :  '*His  excellencies 
compelled  his  contemporaries  to  seat  him  on  the  throne  of  fame 
as  the  dramatic  poet  of  England,  although  there  were  giants  in 
those  days  contending  for  the  same  honor." 

Such  is  a  partial  view  of  the  contemporary  history  respecting 
the  genius  and  dramatic  superiority  of  Shakespeare.  Many  other 
interesting  notices  of  him  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  all 
breathing  the  same  spirit  of  admiration  of  his  colossal  greatness. 
With  all  these  unquestioned  facts,  it  seems  quite  ridiculous  to  call 
the  meagre  statement  of  Shaw's  literature  **all  that  we  can  cer- 
tainly know  about  Shakespeare." 

Passing  from  the  historical  to  the  internal  evidence,  it  is  cred- 
ible that  Shakespeare  had  both  the  genius  and  poetic  gifts  to 
produce  the  dramas  which  are  ascribed  to  him.  So  far  as  I  know, 
no  one  doubts  that  he  was  the  author  of  several  poems  extant,  such 
as  Venus  and  Adonis,  Sonnets,  The  Rape  of  Lucrece,  etc.  In 
the  dedication  of  the  first  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  he  calls 
it  **the  first  heir  of  his  invention,"  vowing  thus  to  take  advan- 
tage of  all  idle  hours,  until  he  might  **  honor  his  patron  with 
some  graver  labor,"  meaning,  no  doubt,  by  his  graver  labors, 
his  dramatic  writings.  In  these,  his  earliest  works,  the  subject 
of  love  and  the  passions  are  handled  with  the  same  exhuberant 
fancy,  the  same  verve  and  happy  phraseology  so  conspicuous  in 
the  dramas.  No  appreciative  reader  of  these  poems  can  fail  to 
mark  the  freedom  and  grace  of  expression,  the  easy  handling, 
the  rich  vocabulary,  the  happy  conceits,  and  similarity  of  expres- 
sions that  distinguish  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare.  These  qual- 
ities, so, eminent  in  Shakespeare's  shorter  poems,  place  him,  in 
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the  estimation  of  critics,  alongside  of  Spenser  as  a  poet,  and  prove 
his  gifts  to  have  been  of  the  highest  order.  The  Latin  learning 
and  the  wealth  of  allusion  in  these  poems  are  especially  note- 
worthy as  throwing  light  on  his  classical  studies.  Of  his  Sonnets 
Wordsworth  vents  the  opinion,  that  **in  no  other  part  of  the 
writings  of  this  poet  can  be  found,  in  equal  compass,  a  greater 
number  of  exquisite  feelings  felicitously  expressed."  We  may 
not  be  able  to  trace  all  the  steps  that  led  to  this  culture  and 
grace  of  expression,  but  we  have  satisfactory  proof  that  in  them 
he  excelled  all  his  contemporaries,  and  we  establish  the  fact  of 
his  poetic  ability  to  produce  the  dramas  ascribed  to  him. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  no  more  dramas,  such  as  these, 
were  produced  after  the  death  of  Shakespeare.  Coincident  with 
his  death,  the  cunning  brain  ceased  to  weave  these  marvels  of 
imagination,  and  **to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature."  Had  these 
dramas  been  the  works  of  other  hands,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that 
with  their  immense  popularity  they  would  not  have  been  contin- 
ued, in  obedience  to  a  public  demand.  The  fact  is,  **  Shakes- 
peare was  the  soul  of  the  age,"  as  Jonson  calls  him,  and  when 
that  soul  passed,  the  light  of  genius  that  irradiates  these  works 
was  quenched.  That  **true  Promethean  fire  has  never  been 
relumed,"  and  probably  the  world  will  never  produce  another 
Shakespeare. 

And  finally,  if  we  inquire  into  the  probability  of  these  dramas 
having  been  the  works  of  any  contemporary  writer,  and  especially 
of  Bacon,  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  to  establish  the  claim  of 
either.  It  is  improbable  that  any  contemporary  play  writer  pro- 
duced them.  Their  authorship  gave  fame  and  money,  and  any 
impudent  claimant  of  the  fame  and  gain  would  have  challenged 
an  exposure  of  his  imposture.  But  no  suspicion  is  even  hinted, 
that  these  are  the  works  of  any  other  than  Shakespeare. 

Nor  is  it  probable  that  Bacon  wrote  them,  and  gave  them  to 
Shakespeare  for  the  stage.  There  are  weighty  reasons,  in  my 
opinion,  that  forbid  the  supposition.  The  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  Shakespearean  authorship  are  far  less  formidable  than  those 
in  the  way  of  Bacon's  authorship. 

The  first  obstacle  is  the  psychological  one.  Bacon  was  em- 
inently a  philosopher  in  his  mental  bias.  His  search  was  for 
truth.  At  the  early  age  of  fifteen  he  planned  his  greatest  work. 
Unlike- Lord  Byron,  he  wrote  no  juvenile  poems.     He  was  se- 
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date,  thoughtful,  and  fruit  was  the  grand  purpose  of  his  philo- 
sophy. Such  a  bias  of  mind,  and  habit  too,  was  quite  antago> 
nistic  to  the  creative  ends  of  the  poet.  The  poetic  gift  and  the 
philosophic  spirit  are  incompatibilities.  The  province  of  poetry  is 
to  produce  illusions ;  the  aim  of  philosophy  is  to  arrive  at  truth. 

Besides,  in  the  plays  themselves,  there  are  opinions  expressed 
and  advocated  out  of  all  harmony  with  the  opinions  and  beliefs 
of  Bacon.  None  knew  better  than  Bacon  **how  to  crook  the 
pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee  where  thrift  may  follow  fawning," 
hence  when  he  speaks  of  his  sovereign,  James  the  First,  he  extols 
his  learning  and  eirudition,  for  on  these  qualities  the  king  prided 
himself  most.  But  Shakespeare,  with  his  practical  good  sense, 
places  James*  glory  in  '*the  peace,  plenty,  love,  truth  and  terror 
that  were  the  servants  of  this  chosen  infant."  Henry  VIII,  Act 
5,  Sc.  4.  This  \%  not  at  all  in  the  vein  of  Bacon,  and  is  plainly 
the  utterance  of  another. 

Again,  it  was  impossible  for  Bacon  to  have  written  the  tragedy 
of  Lear,  probably  the  most  powerful  and  imaginative  of  all  of 
Shakespeare's  works.  There  runs  through  this  incomparable 
tragedy  the  decline  of  a  passionate  nature  into  disorder,  strange- 
ness, madness,  and  then  a  recovery  from  the  malady  by  a  system 
of  therapeutics  entirely  disbelieved  in  and  despised  by  Bacon. 

Bacon  believed  madness  was  a  demoniacal  passion  \  Shakes- 
peare represents  it  as  functional  derangement.  Bacon  would 
cure  it  by  cruelty  or  incantations;  Shakespeare  by  soothing 
remedies,  care  and  quiet. 

Bacon  held  to  the  common  belief  of  his  time ;  Shakespeare 
anticipated  the  humane  treatment  of  modern  times  for  this  class 
of  unfortunates.  Bacon's  belief  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
develop  such  a  train  of  psychologic  facts  as  is  found  in  Lear; 
and  the  strain  of  the  tragedy  is  a  confutation  of  the  hypothesis 
of  Baconian  authorship. 

The  absence  of  all  posthumous  notices  of  his  dramatic  works, 
his  cast  of  mind,  his  known  opinions,  his  relation  and  method 
with  his  sovereign,  and  all  absence  of  biographical  proof,  must 
make  it  forever  impossible  to  establish  the  probability  that  Bacon 
was  the  author  of  the  plays  known  as  Shakespeare's. 


The  greatest  fault  is  to  be  conscious  of  none. 
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ECONOMY  IN  TEACHING  ARITHMETIC. 


ELI    F.    BROWN. 


ALL  portions  of  the  Arithmetic  are  not  equally  important. 
Some  of  its  divisions  may  be  profitably  omitted  from  the 
ordinary  elementary  course,  and  if  treated  at  all,  be  considered 
in  a  higher  course.  By  omitting  some  of  the  less  essential  parts 
greater  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  a  thorough  mastery  of 
the  more  fundamental  portions.  The  authors  of  arithmetical 
text-books  seemingly  include  many  things  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness, but  the  fact  that  they  are  thus  inserted  by  the  author 
is  not  sufficient  reason  for  causing  the  pupil  to  learn  the  whole 
in  the  order  of  its  succession  and  with  equal  exhaustiveness. 

Those  portions  to  which  attention  should  be  particularly 
directed  because  they  are  employed  in  the  chief  applications  of 
Arithmetic  are :  The  abstract  operations  in  both  integers  and 
decimals;  denominate  numbers,  involving  reductions,  and  the 
mastery  of  Avoirdupois  weight,  liquid  and  dry  measures,  long 
measure,  and  some  intelligent  treatment  of  surface  and  cubic 
measurement  \  simple  fractions ;  the  first  three  cases  of  percent- 
age ;  interest ;  and  analysis  of  problems  in  all  of  the  foregoing. 

The  portions  which  may  be  omitted  until  the  pupil  is  thor- 
oughly competent  in  those  just  mentioned,  are :  Greatest  common 
divisor;  least  common  multiple;  complex  and  intricate  combina- 
tions of  fractions ;  fully  one-half  the  tables  ordinarily  given  under 
denominate  numbers ;  the  uncommon  cases  of  percentage ;  com- 
mission; partnership;  discount;  ratio  and  proportion;  involu- 
tion and  evolution ;  series  and  mensuration. 

Further  economy  in  the  work  of  Arithmetic  may  be  found  in 
singleness  of  method.  There  is  certainly  a  best  method  for  per- 
forming every  typical  operation  in  numbers,  which  method 
ought  to  be  taught  first.  Having  taught  a  pupil  the  best  method, 
it  does  seem  needless  and  wrong  to  consume  his  time  and  con- 
fuse his  thought  in  teaching  him  a  second  method  for 'the  same 
operation.  Teach  one  method  well,  and  let  the  matter  rest.  To 
illustrate  this  point  take  the  subject  of  simple  interest.  Teach 
the  definition  of  interest,  and  of  the  terms  employed,  which  terms 
may  be  represented:    P,  principal;  R,  rate;  T,  tiT[ie;  I,  inter- 
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est.     It  is  now  necessary  to  teach  the  relations  these  terms  bear 
to  each  other : 

P.XR.XT.=L 

P.XR.Xyears— I.,  for  any  number  of  years,  at  any  rate. 

P.XR.Xmonths 

=1.,  for  any  number  of  months,  at  any  rate. 

P.XR.Xdays 

-r =1. ,  for  any  number  of  days,  at  any  rate. 

If  the  pupil  is  master  of  decimals  he  can  by  the  formulas  above 
determine  the  interest  on  any  principal,  for  any  time,  at  any  rate. 
The  method  here  indicated  may  not  be  the  best  for  particular 
cases,  but  it  is  a  good  method  for  all  cases,  and  is  therefore  such 
a  method  as  the  pupil  needs  to  master. 

The  reverse  operations  in  interest  may  be  taught  in  the  same 
general  method : 

I.=P.XR.XT. 
I. 


P.XR. 
I. 


=  T. 


R.XT. 
I. 


==P. 


=  R. 


P.  XT. 

Further  economy  may  be  practiced  by  selecting  clear,  easy 
cases  in  explaining  principles.  When  the  .pupil  is  attempting  ta 
understand  the  principle  involved  in  an  operation  his  mind  ought 
not  to  be  burdened  with  difficult  numerical  combinations.  After 
he  comprehends  the  principle  and  method  he  may  grapple  effect- 
ually with  more  difficult  applications. 

If  in  addition  to  these  general  methods  of  making  easy  and 
effectual  the  instruction,  definite  lessons  are  assigned  and  recited, 
and  the  pupil  accustomed  to  frequent  extemporaneous  tests  and 
practice  in  principles  involved,  the  work  will  prove  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  enduring  and  satisfactory  results. 

Indianapolis  High  School. 


In  most  discussions  wej^love  ourselves  better  than  our  cause ; 
and  seek  less  to  have  it  valued  than  ourselves. 
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SHALL  AND  WILL. 


THERE  are,  perhaps,  no  two  words  in  the  language  which  are 
more  frequently  confounded  or  used  inaccurately  than  shall 
and  will.  Certain  it  is,  that  of  all  the  rocks  on  which  foreigners 
split  in  the  use  of  the  Queen's  English,  there  is  none  which  so 
puzzles  and  perplexes  them  as  the  distinction  between  these  little 
words.  Originally  both  words  were  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose in  other  languages  of  the  same  stock  witl^  ours ;  but  their 
use  has  been  worked  out  by  the  descendants  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
until  it  has  attained  a  degree  of  nicety  remarkable  in  itself,  and 
by  no  means  easy  of  acquisition,  even  by  the  subjects  of  Victoria 
or  by  Americans.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  Dutchman  who, 
on  falling  into  a  river,  cried  out,  **  I  will  drown,  and  nobody  shall 
help  me."  The  Irish  are  perpetually  using  shall  for  will^  while 
the  Scotch  use  of  wUl  for  shall  is  equally  inveterate  and  univer- 
sal. Dr.  Chalmers  says  :  *  *  I  am  not  able  to  devote  as  much 
time  and  attention  to  other  subjects  as  I  will  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  next  winter."  The  use  of  shall  for  a//7/,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  has  led  some  critics  strongly  to  suspect  that  the 
author  of  the  anonymous  work,  **  Vestiges  of  Creation,"  is  a 
Scotchman :  *  *  I  do  not  expect  that  any  word  of  praise  which 
this  work  may  elicit  shall  ever  be  responded  to  by  me ;  or  that 
any  word  of  censure  shall  ever  be  parried  or  deprecated."  This 
awkward  use  of  shall^  we  have  seen,  is  not  a  Scotticism ;  yet  it 
is  curious  to  see  how  a  writer  who  pertinaciously  shrouds  himself 
in  mystery  may  be  detected  by  the  blundering  use  of  a  monosyl- 
lable. So  the  use  of  the  possessive  neuter  pronoun  its  in  the 
poems  which  Chatterton  wrote  and  palmed  off  as  the  productions 
of  one  Rowlie,  a  monk  in  the  fifteenth  century,  betrayed  the 
forgery,  inasmuch  as  that  little  monosyllable  its^  now  so  common 
and  convenient,  did  not  find  its  way  into  the  language  till  about 
the  time  of  Shakespeare.  Milton  never  once  uses  it,  nor,  except 
as  a  misprint,  is  it  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Bible. 

Gilfillan,  a  Scotch  writer,  thus  uses  will  for  shall:  **  If  we  look 
within  the  rough  and  awkward  outside,  we  will  be  richly  rewarded 
by  its  perusal."  So  Alison,  the  historian:  "We  know  to  what 
causes  our  past  reverses  have  been  owing,  and  we  will  have  our- 
selves to  blame  if  they  are  again  incurred."  Macaulay  observes 
that  **not  one  Londoner  in  a  thousand  ever  misplaces  his  will 
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and  shall.  Doctor  Robinson  could,  undoubtedly,  have  written 
a  luminous  dissertation  on  the  use  of  these  words.  Yet,  even  in 
his  latest  work,  he  sometimes  misplaced  them  ludicrously."  But 
Dr.  Johnson  was  a  Londoner,  and  he  did  not  always  use  his 
shalls  and  wills  correctly,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  to  Boswell  in  1774:  ''You  must  make  haste  and 
gather  me  all  you  can,  and  do  it  quickly,  or  I  wUl  and  shall  do 
without  it."  In  this  anticlimax  Johnson  meant  to  emphasize  the 
latter  of  the  auxiliaries.  But  shall  (Saxon,  sceal-decesse  est),  in 
the  first  person,  simply  foretells;  as,  **I  shall  go  to  New  York 
to-morrow."  On  the  other  hand,  will,  in  the  first  person,  not 
only  foretells,  but  promises,  or  declares  the  resolution  to  do  a 
thing ;  as,  **I  will  pay  you  what  I  owe  you."  The  doctor  should 
have  said :  ''I  shall  and  will  do  without  it,"  putting  the  strongest 
term  last. 

The  confusion  of  the  two  words  is  steadily  increasing  in  this 
country.  Formerly,  the  only  Americans  who  confounded  them 
were  Southerners  \  now  the  misuse  of  the  words  is  stealing  through 
the  North,  eg,,  **I  will  go  to  town  to-morrow,  and  shall  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  calling  on  your  friend  there."  **  We  will 
never  look  on  his  like  again."  A  writer  in  a  New  York  paper 
says :  "None  of  our  coal-mines  are  deep,  ^)ut  the  time  is  coming 
when  we  will  have  to  dig  deeper  in  search  of  both  coal  and  me- 
tallic ores."  Again,  we  hear  persons  speak  thus :  **Let  us  keep 
a  sharp  lookout,  and  we  will  avoid  all  danger." 

Shakespeare  rarely  confounded  the  two  words ;  for  example, 
in  "Coriolanus" : 

*•  Cor. — Shall  remain  .' 

Hear  you  this  Triton  of  the  minnows  ?  mark  you 
His  absolute 'j^tf//';"' 

Again  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra : 

**  Meno. — Wilt  thou  be  lord  of  the  whole  world  ? 
Senator, — He  shall  to  the  market-place.'* 

Wordsworth,  too,  who  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  writers  in 
our  literature,  nicely  discriminates  in  his  use  of  shall  and  will: 

"This  child  I  to  myself  will  take; 
She  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  make 
A  lady  of  my  own. 
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The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 
To  her ;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 
In  many  a  secret  place, 

Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round, 
And  beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound 
Shall  pass  into  her  face." 

In  the  last  passage  determination  is  expressed,  and  therefore 
shall  is  properly  used. 

When  the  Bible  was  translated,  the  language  was  in  a  state  of 
transition;  hence  we  read  in  Kings  ii. :  **Ahab  shall  slay  me," 
for  will.  In  Genesis  xliii.  3-5,  the  two  words  are  nicely  discrim- 
inated. 

The  general  rule  to  be  followed  in  the  use  of  the  two  words  is, 
that  when  the  simple  idea  of  future  occurrences  is  to  be  expressed, 
unconnected  with  the  speaker's  resolve,  we  must  use  shall  in  the 
first  person,  and  will  in  the  second  and  third;  as,  ''I  shall  die, 
you  will  die,  he  will  die ; "  but  when  the  idea  of  compulsion  or 
necessity  is  to  be  conveyed — a  futurity  connected  with  the  will 
of  the  speaker — will  must  be  employed  in  the  first  person,  and 
shall  in  the  second  and  third;  as,  ''I  will  go,  you  shall  go,  he 
shall  go."  **I  shall  attain  to  thirty  at  my  next  birthday"  merely 
foretells  the  age  to  which  the  speaker  will  have  reached  at  his 
next  birthday;  **I  will  attain  to  thirty  at  my  next  birthday" 
would  imply  a  determination  to  be  so  old  at  the  time  mentioned. 
**you  shall  have  some  money  to-morrow"  would  imply  a  prom- 
ise to  pay  it;  **you  will  have  some  money  to-morrow"  would 
only  imply  an  expectation  that  the  person  addressed  would  re- 
ceive some  money. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  denounces  the  distinction  of  shall  and 
wiU^  by  their  neglect  of  which  the  Scotch  are  so  often  betrayed, 
as  one  of  the  most  capricious  and  inconsistent  of  all  imaginable 
irregularities,  and  as  at  variance  not  less  with  original  etymology 
than  with  former  usage.  Prof.  Marsh  regards  it  as  a  verbal 
<iuibble,  which  will  soon  disappear  from  our  language.  It  is  a 
^quibble,  just  as  any  distinction  is  a  quibble  to  persons  who  are 
too  dull,  too  lazy,  or  too  careless  to  comprehend  it.  With  as 
much  propriety  might  the  distinction  between  the  indicative  and 
subjunctive  forms  of  the  verb,  or  the  distinction  between  farther 
and  further,  strong  and  robust,  empty  and  vacant,  be  pronounced 
a  verbal  quibble.    Sir  Edmund  W.  Read  has  shown  that  the  dif- 
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ference  is  not  one  that  has  an  existence  only  in  the*pedagogue's. 
brain,  but  that  it  is  as  real  and  legitimate  as  that  between  be  and 
am,  and  dates  back  as  far  as  Wickliffe  and  Chaucer,  while  it  has 
also  the  authority  of  Shakespeaye. — Matthews, 


PRACTICAL  (?)  EDUCATION. 


C.    A.    FYKE. 


SO  MUCH  has  been  said  of  late  by  prominent  educators  about 
practical  education,  that  I  am  constrained  to  think  that  the 
primary  object  of  an  education  is  being  overlooked  in  this  undue 
haste  of  which  this  age  is  peculiarly  characterized.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  haste  to  launch  into  the  activities  of  life  aud  treas- 
ure up  its  rewards,  the  student  selects  the  shortest  possible  route, 
taking  in  the  so-called  ** practical  branches,"  and  hopes,  by  this 
"short  cut"  and  early  application  to  his  chosen  profession  to 
gain  eminence,  while  his  class-mate  who  is  not  grasping  for  the 
practical  part  of  the  curiculum,  but  is  seeking  for  a  thorough  and 
symmetrical  development  of  his  intellect,iis  wasting  his  time 
delving  down  into  the  labyrinths  of  an  ^unpractical  science  or 
language.  This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  errors  of  the  educa- 
tional tendencies  of  to-day.  Such  a  course  acts  upon  the  intel- 
lect like  a  northern  climate  upon  southern  fruit  ;'owing  to  the 
shortness  of  the  season,  they  never  more  than  half  ripen. 

Education  is  not  the  mere  treasuring  up  of  a'supply  of  book- 
knowledge,  to  be  brought  out  of  its  store-house  on  occasions 
when  the  actual  business  of  life  shall  demand  it,  but  a  symmet- 
rical development  of  our  being — mental,  moral,  and  physical — 
which  will  enable  us  to  grasp  and  appropriate  to  use,  all  princi- 
ples and  truths  within  the  reach  of  our  mental  capacity.  As  the 
pupil,  by  learning  to  read,  is  getting  a  key  by  which  he  will  be 
able  to  unlock  the  great  store-house  of  knowledge,  found  in  the 
innumerable  good  books  of  our  libraries,  so  the  student,  by  a 
systematic  and  thorough  development  of  his  mental  faculties; 
comes  into  possession  of  a  power  which  enables  him  to  digest  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  this  great  world  of  ours,  and-  make  then^ 
a  part  of  his  individual  natture. 

An  education  of  this  kind  is  a  valuable  acquisition,  and  costs 
a  great  deal  of  hard  labor  and  valuable  time,  but  it  is  a  profit- 
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able  investment,  especially  to  the  professional  man.  But  hoir 
few  there  are  who  think  they  can  spare  the  time  and  money  ta 
secure  such  mental  developments  before  they  engage  in  business- 
or  study  for  a  profession.  The  various  professions  are  said  to- 
be  crowded  with  applicants  for  admission,  and  none  more  than> 
the  profession  of  teaching,  and  yet  ther^  is  a  deman^  for  schol- 
arship and  culture  in  every  profession.  There  is  plenty  of  room* 
near  the  top,  and  the  well  disciplined  minds,  if  they  hkve  the- 
natural  ability,  will  most  surely  reach  those  positions,  and  leave, 
far  behind,  the  seekers  after  the  *  *  practical "  in  the  college  curi- 
culum. 

This  same  spirit  of  haste  is  noticeable,  in*  a  marked  degree,  iix 
the  earlier  stages  of  sotiool  life. 

In  too  many  cases  pupils  in  schools  where  there  is  an  estab- 
lished course  of  study  pursue  it  reluctantly,  because  it  contains 
certain  branches  which  they  do  not  expect  to  use  in  after  life, 
although  the  **  unpractical"  branches  may  be  fifty  per  cent,  better 
than  the  ** practical"  for  developing  and  strengthening  the  mind. 

What  we  need  most  at  the  present  time  is  disciplined  minds 
and  well  developed  characters.  Education  is  being  valued  too 
much  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  thus  the  professions  are  being 
reduced  to  mere  trades.  When  the  young  man  has  treasured  up 
a  sufficient  amount  of  indispensable  knowledge  to  pursue  his^ 
chosen  calling,  he  launches  out  into  its  duties  (if  perchance  he 
finds  any)  expecting  that  success  will  attend  his  efforts,  no  mat- 
ter whether  he  has  been  thoroughly  fitted  for  the  work  or  not. 

Butler,  Ind.,  July  8th,  1880. 


HOW  CAN  PRIMARY  CHILDREN  BE  INTERESTED? 


WHEN  a  child  commences  school  life,  at  the  age  of  six,  he 
has  sense  perception,  and  imagination  highly  developed,, 
but  his  reasoning  power  has  received  very  little  cultivation.  If 
we  wish  to  get  and  hold  his  attention,  we  must  present  some- 
thing to  him  which  will  appeal  to  the  first  two  faculties  men- 
tioned. 

We  have  but  little  trouble  interesting  our  primary  children 
while  they  are  reciting,  but  what  to  do  with  them  while  the: 
teacher  is  busy  with  another  class,  is  not  so  easy. 
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'"  It^will  not  do  to  give  a  child  his  alphabet  and  tell  him  (as  was 
formerly  done)  to  study  those  betters.  Even  if  he  knew  what 
the  teacher  meant  by  studying,  he  would  not  know  how  to  do  it 
Endeavor  to  give  the  child  some  objective  wprk,  something  that 
he  can  see  and  handle. 

Shoe  p^s  may  be>  put  to  a  variety  of  uses  by  the  children, 
which  will  be  found  interesting  and  instructive.  All  number 
work  may  be  made  with  them.  Th6  tables  of  the  **Grube 
Method "  are  easily  so  formed.  Of  course  the  teacher  should 
have  the  tables  placed  on  the  board,  using,  not  figures,  but 
straight  marks,  so  that  the  children  may  copy  them  on  their 
desks.  If  the  **Grube  Method"  is  not  used,  tables  can  easily 
be  formed  by  the  teacher  thus :    11+11=11U,  111+11=11111,  8.nd  so  on. 

The  pegs  may  also  be  used  in  forming  designs,  composed  only 
of  straight  lines.  Squares,  oblongs,  triangles,  diamonds,  and 
various  other  shapes  may  be  made  with  them ;  and  then  these 
figures  so  combined  and  arranged  as  to  make  very  pretty  de- 
signs. 

It  is  surprising  how  quickly  the  pupils  will  learn  to  make  an 
exact  copy  of  such  work,  and  how  very  soon  they  will  learn  to 
make  original  designs. 

Different  colored  cards,  cut  in  any  shape,  are  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  pegs.  The  cards  will  teach  an  additional  lesson, 
that  of  combining  colors.  Cigar  splints  and  wooden  tooth-picks 
are  also  gbod  to  be  used  in  this  way. 

^  But  if  kept  at  this  kind  of  work  long  at  a  time,  the  children 
will  soon  weary  of  it  and  become  restless  or  idle.  Then  have 
each  one  provided  with  a  slate  and  a  good  pencil,  and  have  work 
on  the  board  especially  adapted  to  be  copied  upon  their  slates, 
such  as  figures,  or  some  simple  tables  made  with  figures,  as — 

1  +  2=3 

3+2=5 

5+2=7  and  so  on. 

After  these  tables  are  learned,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  6rase  one 
of  the  three  figures  in  each  line,  allowing  the  pupils  to  fill  the 
blanks. 

When  the  class  has  learned  to  form  some  of  the  script  letters 
on  the  slates,  have  them  copy  simple  words,  composed  of  these 
letters.  If  the  teacher  can  get  alphabets  printed  on  card-board, 
that  will  make  a  very  profitable  exercise  for  her  primary  classes. 
About  five  alphabets  should  be  allowed  for  each  pupil.     The 
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Strip  on  which  Ihe  letters  are  printed  should  be  cut  so  that  each 
letter  will  be  on  a  card  by  itself.  With  these  the  pupils  can  spell 
quite  a  number  of  words,  copying  either  from  books  or  from  the 
black-board. 

In  some  such  ways  as  have  been  suggested  our  primary  chil- 
dren may  be  kept  busy,  quiet,  and  consequently  happy. 

A  Primary  Teacher. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  TIDES. 


T.  J.   LEGG,  LOGANSPORT. 


WE  have  often  been  asked  why  the  attraction  of  the  moon 
creates  a  tide  on  the  side  of  the  earth  next  to  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  creates  a  tide  almost  equally  high  on  the  side  furthest 
from  it. 

That  the  moon  attracts  the  waters  on  one  side  of  the  earth  and 
repels  them  on  the  opposite  side,  is  absurd.  That  the  waters 
around  the  poles,  that  are  less  affected  by  the  moon's  attraction 
than  those  directly  opposite  the  moon,  and  that  they  press  toward 
the  equator  equally  in  two  opposite  directions  and  therefore  cause 
the  tide  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  moon  is  equally  absurd. 
What  then  does  cause  the  *  *  opposite  "  tide  ?  It  is  a  law  in  phys- 
ics that  every  body  of  matter  arranges  itself  around  a  point  within ; 
and  if  all  parts  of  the  body  are  of  equal  density  and  not  attracted 
by  any  foreign  body,  the  point  within  will  be  the  geometrical 
center  of  the  body.  If  different  parts  of  the  body  be  of  different 
density  the  point  within  around  which -the  particles  of  matter  ar- 
range themselves,  will  be  the  material  center  of  the  body.  If 
any  part  oT  the  body  be  detached  the  particles  of  the  remain- 
ing body  at  once  arrange  themselves  around  a  new  geometrical 
or  material  center.  Bodies  of  matter  attract  each  other  mversely 
as  the  squares  of  their  distances.  Thus  the  sides  of  bodies  near- 
est each  other  are  attracted  most.  This  is  equivalent  to  the  de- 
tachment of  a  portion  of  that  part  of  the  body  most  attracted. 
The  particles  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  body  not  so  affected 
by  the  attraction  or  detachment  will  at  once  according  .to  the  law 
arrange  themselves  around  a  new  material  center.  The  same 
law  is  applicable  to  the  detached  portion. 
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The  earth  and  moon  attract  each  other  and  are  subject  to  the 
same  laws  of  attraction  that  govern  all  matter.  The  moon's  at- 
traction partially  neutralizes  the  terrestrial  gravitation  of  those 
parts  of  the  earth  nearest  to  it,  and  they  are  therefore  lighter  or 
have  less  specific  gravity,  and  the  mobile  waters  are  crowded  or 
heaped  up  by  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  heavier  and  less  affected 
■waters  around  them. 

But  why  do  not  the  waters  on  the  further  side  of  the  earth 
from  the  moon  press  with  even  greater  violence  toward  that  side 
of  the  earth  most  affected  by  the  attraction  ? 

The  answer  seems  plain.  The  lunar  ebb  tide  would  always 
be  near  the  great  circle  of  lunar  illumination  were  it  not  for  the 
obstructions  of  continents  and  islands.  Terrestrial  gravitation  is 
greater  than  lur^ar  or  solar  attraction  so  far  as  particles  of  matter 
on  the  earth  are  concerned.  The  earth  is  actually  but  one  globe, 
but  so  far  as  attraction  and  gravitation  are  concerned,  it  is  prac- 
tically two  globes,  of  nearly  the  same  size,  the  outlines  of  which 
are  partially  within  and  partially  without  each  other ;  and  the 
great  circle  of  lunar  illumination  marks  the  line  of  intersection 
so  far  as  the  lunar  tides  are  concerned.  According  to  the  law 
the  particles  of  the  spherical  half  of  the  earth  most  affected,  ar- 
.range  themselves  around  a  new  center  nearer  the  moon  than  the 
material  center  of  the  wJwle  earth;  and  those  particles  of  the 
spherical  half  least  affected  arrange  themselves  around  a  new 
oenter  further  from  the  moon  than  the  material  center  of  the 
-whole  earth.  The  lunar  tides  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth  are 
the  material  outlines  of  these  practical  spheres.  The  opposite 
sides  of  these  practical  spheres  from  the  lunar  tides,  are  as  far 
beneath  the  actual  surface  of  the  earth  as  the  tides  rise  above  the 
general  level. 

What  is  true  in  respect  to  the  lunar  tides,  'is  also  true  of  the 
solar  tides.  When  the  solar  and  lunar  attractions  act  together, 
the  resulting  tide  equals  the  sum  of  the  solar  plus  the  lunar  tide, 
and  the  flood  is  correspondingly  high  and  the  ebb  correspond- 
ingly low. 

The  direction  of  the  tides  is  from  west  to  east.  The  solar  tide 
passes  around  the  earth  in  exactly  the  same  time  that  the  earth 
makes  the  revolution  around  the  sun.  The  lunar  tide  passes 
around  the  earth  in  exactly  the  same  time  that  the  moon  makes 
its  revolution  around  the  earth.     The  moon  revolves  in  an  east- 
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•erly  direction.  The  earth  rotates  in  the  same  direction,  and  a 
tgiven^meridian  of  the  earth  passes  opposite  the  moon  fifty-two 
minutes  later  each  day.  The  solid,  immovable  portions  of  the 
•earth  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea  pass  under  the  tides,  instead 
•of  the  tides  passing  over  them.  The  higher  tides  along  the  eastern 
•shores  of  continents  and  large  islands  are  caused  by  the  immov- 
able land  portions  coming  in  contact  with  the  mobile  waters  and 
heaping  Tthem  up.  The  directions  of  the  tides  are  modified  by 
the  relative  [positions  of  the  earth  and  moon,  and  by  deflections 
•caused  by  the  interposition  of  continents,  islands  and  reefs. 


THE  DISTRICT  SCHOOLMASTER. 


JOSH  Billings  speaks  of  this  much-abused  personage  as  fol- 
lows: ''There  iz  one  man  in  the  world  to  whom  I  always 
take  of  mi  hat,  and  remane  uncovered  until  he  gits  safely  by, 
and  that  iz  the  distrikt  schoolmaster.  When  I  meet  him  I  look 
on  him  as  a  marter  just  returned  from  the  stake  or  on  his  way 
to  be  cooked.  He  leads  a  more  lonesum  and  single  life  than  an 
-old  batchelor. 

**  He  iz  remembered  just  about  as  long  affecshinateli  as  a  gide- 
board  iz  by  a  travelin  pack  pedlur.  Iff  he  undertakes  to  make 
his  scholarz  luv  him  the  chances  are  he  will  neglect  their  lurnin, 
and  iff  he  dont  lick  'em  now  an  then  pretty  often,  they  will  soon 
lick  him.  The  distrikt  schoolmaster  ain't  got  a  friend  on  the 
^at  side  ov  the  globe.  The  boys  snowball  him  durin'  recess, 
the  girls  put  water  in  his  hair-die,  and  the  school  cummitty  makes 
him  work  jpr  half  the  money  a  bartender  gets,  and  board  him 
Tound  the  naborhood,  where  they  give  him  rye  coffy  sweetened 
with  molasses  tew  drink,  and  codfish-bawls  three  times  a  day  for 
Tittles. 

**Talk  tew  me  about  the  pashunce  of  the  ancient  Job;  Job 
had  pretty  plenty  uv  biles  all  over  him ;  no  doubt  they  were  all 
iiv  one  breed.  Every  young  one  in  a  distrikt  skule  iz  a  bile  uv 
a  different  breed,  and  each  young  one  needs  a  different  kind  of 
poultiss  to  get  a  good  head  on  him.  Every  man  who  has  kept 
•distrikt  school  for  ten  years,  and  haz  horded  around  the  nabor* 
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hood,  ought  to  be  mager  general,  and  have  a  penshun  for  the 
rest  uv  hiz  natural  days,  aod  a  hoss  and  wagon  to  du  his  goin^ 
round  in. " —  Teacher, 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  ENGLISH  GIRLS. 


ENGi  ISH  girls  are  taught — or  were  in  my  time — by  a  kind  of 
system  which  tends  to  multiply  ** accomplishments"  rather 
than  useful  knowledge.     A  certain  routine  of  teaching  is  gone 
through,  and  you  come  out  of  the  school-room  with  a  society^ 
varnish  intended  to  do  duty  until  marriage,  at  which  period  cus- 
tom allows  you  to  dispense  with  surface  accomplishments,  and 
devote  yourself  to  the  realities  of  life,  mitigated  as  they  are  for 
the  well-to-do.     On  the  other  hand,  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the 
English  home  education  is  superior  to  that  of  American  educa- 
tion in  general.    Girls  are  less  forward  and  more  respectful;  they 
grow  into  women  more  slowly  and  ripen  better ;  they  are  phys- 
ically stronger,  and  therefore  have  simpler  tastes ;  and  as  to  soci- 
ety, they  do  not  know  what  it  means  before  at  least  the  age  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen.    American  girls  have  certain  advantages, 
however,  which  custom  denies  young  Englishwomen  of  good 
position :   they  are  not  forced  by  an  unwritten  law  to  go  into- 
society  and  play  their  part  in  it,  while  the  English  girl  has  no- 
choice.     The  '* upper  ten  thousand"  must  marry  or  become 
** blue-stockings"  before  the  world  agrees  to  let  them  alone.     A 
young  married  woman  may,  if  she  choose,  plead  home  duties  as 
an  excuse  for  a  quiet,  useful,  pleasant,  and  studious  life,  uninter- 
rupted by  any  but  the  necessary  "county"  civilities,  which  are 
not  very  burdensome ;  but  young  girls  are  not  supposed  to  have 
such  duties.    Parents,  even  when  sick  themselves,  are  loath  to  let 
the  chances  of  the  London  season  pass  by  their  daughters,  and 
depute  any  safe  chaperon,  the  nearest  female  relation  if  possible, 
to  take  their  girls  to  all  the  balls  and  parties.     The  rudimentary 
education  furnished  to  women  of  the  higher  classes  has  perhaps 
something  to  do  with  the  prevalence  of  ** fastness"  among  a  part 
of  them,  while  to  others  it  becomes  the  base  of  a  real,  later  self- 
education,  the  growth  of  reading,  observation,  and  thought. — 
August  Atlantic. 
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Teaching  Geography.— The  following  condensed  directions. 
are  from  the  pen  of  Supt.  Swett,  of  California : 

1.  Teach  beginners  in  the  primary  classes  by  making  then^ 
familiar  with  the  local  geography  of  the  place  in  which  they 
live. 

2.  Next,  extend  these  lessons  to  the  surrounding  country,  and 
question  pupils  about  all  the  places  that  they  have  ever  seen  or 
visited  in  their  travels. 

3.  Use  the  school  globe  daily  for  several  weeks,  teaching 
your  pupils  the  grand  divisions,  the  oceans,  the  equator,  the 
poles,  etc.     Send  every  pupil  by  turn  to  the  globe. 

4.  In  using  the  ordinary  text-books,  have  the  whole  lesson 
read  aloud  in  the  class,  but  require  pupils  to  memorize  only  the 
leading  facts. 

5.  With  young  pupils,  require  map  questions  to  be  read  and 
answered,  first,  with  open  book,  and  afterward  from  memory. 

6.  Supplement  the  text-book  lessons  with  interesting  descrip- 
tions, given  orally,  or  read  from  some  suitable  book,  such  as 
Swinton's  Elementary  Geography,  or  Miss  Hall's  Our  World. 

7.  Train  pupils  on  the  geography  of  the  State  in  which  they 
live ;  then  on  the  section  of  our  country  of  which  their  State  is 
a  part,  and,  finally,  on  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

8.  Do  not  attempt  to  burden  the  minds  of  the  pupils  with  the 
details  of  all  the  different  States  as  fully  as  they  are  given  in  the 
text-books.  The  sensible  teacher  will  omit  all  that  properly  be- 
longs to  the  local  geography  of  States,  other  than  that  .in  which^ 
the  pupils  reside. 

9.  Do  not  expect  your  pupils  to  know  more  of  a  subject  than 
you  would  know  without  the  use  of  a  book. 

10.  Select  leading  facts  that  ought  to  be  known,  and  omit 
minute  details  that  are  memorized  only  to  be  forgotten  in  a  week. 

1 1.  Take  frequent  reviews  on  the  main  oudines  of  geography. 

12.  Let  pupils  associate  some  idea  with  the  name  of  every^ 
place  learned. 

13.  Short,  descriptive  compositions  about  countries  will  be- 
found  exceedingly  valuable. — Nat,  Jour,  of  Ed, 


One  who  is  contented  with  what  he  has  done,  will  never  be- 
come famous  for  what  he  will  do. 
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■COMMENTARY  ON  THE  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  INDIANA. 


<t~ 


VIII. 


TOWNSHIP  GRADED  SCHOOLS,  AND  JOINT  GRADED  AND 

DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 


THE    LAW. 

Section  io.    The  trustees    *    ♦    *    may  also  establish  graded  schools, 

or  such  modifications  of  them  as  may  be  practicable,  and  provide  for  admission 

^nto  the  higher  departments  of  the  graded  schools,  from  the  primary  scho  >U 

of  their  townships,  such  pupils  as  are  sufficiently  advanced  for  such  admission. 

1 1  Sec.  b.  The  school  trustees  of  two  or  more  distinct  municipal  coporations 
<for  school  purposes  shall  have  power  to  establish  joint  graded  schools,  or  such 
'modifications  of  them  as  may  be  practicable,  and  provide  for  admission  into 
the  higher  departments  of  their  graded  schools  from  the  primary  schools  of 
'their  corporations  such  pupils  as  are  sufficiently  advanced  for  such  admission ; 
said  trustees  shall  have  the  care  and  management  of  such  graded  schools,  and 
they  shall  select  the  teachers  thereof.  They  shall  have  power  to  purchase 
suitable  grounds  for  such  graded  schools  and  erect  suitable  buildings  thereon, 
and  the  title  to  all  such  property  acquired  for  such  purposes  shall  vest  jointly 
4n  the  corporations  establishing  the  graded  schools. 

■An  Act  to  entitle  the  trustees  of  two  or  more  adjacent  counties  and  townships 
to  form  a  new  school  district  and  to  build  a  school  house  therein,  and  fixing 
the  manner  in  which  such  expense  shall  be  borne.     [Approved  March  6th, 

1877.] 

Section  I.  Be  U  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana^ 
That  the  trustees  of  two  or  more  adjacent  counties  or  townships  may  establish 
a  new  school  district  and  build  a  school  house  therein,  at  the  joint  expense  of 
'their  several  townships,  whenever  in  their  judgment  it  shall  appear  necessary 
for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  people  of  their  respective  townships: 
Prffvided^  That  such  necsssity  must  be  set  forth  in  a  petition  of  the  persons 
making  the  request;  such  petition  to  be  presented  to  each  of  said  trustees; 
and  said  trustees  shall,  at  the  time  agreed  upon  by  them,  not  less  than  ten 
days,  nor  more  than  thirty  days  from  the  time  of  receiving  such  petition,  hold 
a  joint  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  whether  such  petition  shall  be 
granted,  aud  take  such  further  action  as  the  case  may  require. 

Sec.  2.  Each  township  shall  bear  such  part  of  the  expense  of  establishing 
such  joint  district  school,  as  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  residing  in 
-each  township,  and  attaching  themselves  to  said  new  district  at  the  time  of  the 
(formation  bears  to  the  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age,  who  are 
attached  to  said  district  at  its  formation,  and  each  township  shall  assume  its 
share  of  the  debt,  so  incurred.  But  when  said  school  shall  be  established,  it 
-shall  be  supported  by  the  township  in  which  it  is  established,  in  the  manner 
already  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  It  is  hereby  declared  that  an  emergency  exists  for  the  immediate 
•taking  effect  of  this  act,  therefore  the  same  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force 
Atom,  and  after  its  passage. 


r 
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COMMENTS. 

1.  A  Graded  School  Defined. — As  contemplated  by  this  law,  a 
'graded  school  is  a  school  into  which  pupils  of  a  certain  degree  of 

advancement  are  admitted,  while  pupils  of  a  different  degree  ^f 
advancement  are  excluded.  As  a  graded  school  is  a  school  of  two 
or  more  departments  or  rooms,  in  one  of  which  pupils  of  a  certain 
degree  of  advancement  are  admitted,  and  in  another  room  pupils  of 
another  degree  of  advancement  are  admitted.  Each  room  in  a 
graded  school  is  usually  presidea  over  by  one  teacher,  but  it  may 
receive  several  grades  or  classes  of  pupils.  For  example,  a  house  of 
three  rooms  may  be  built  for  a  graded  school,  and  the  pupils  may  be 
divided  into  nine  classes,  and  three  classes  sent  into  one  room,  three 
into  another,  and  three  into  a  third.  This  would  be  a  graded  school. 
Or  a  trustee  may  have  several  district  schools,  from  each  of  which  he 
takes  several  of  the  advanced  pupils  and  places  them  in  one  room 
and  in  charge  of  one  teacher  in  the  center  of  the  township.  This 
would  form  a  graded  school  as  contemplated  by  the  law.  It  may  be 
remarked,  however,  that  the  greater  the  number  of  rooms  in  a  graded 
school  the  more  perfectly  can  the  school  be  graded. 

2.  How  to  Establish  a  Graded  School. — When  a  trustee  decides  to 
establish  a  graded  school  he  should  select  a  suitable  site  and  make  a 
record  of  the  fact  on  his  record  book  that  he  has  determined  to  estab- 
lish a  township  graded  school  on  the  site  selected.  The  house  can 
then  be  built  and  paid  for  out  of  the  special  school  revenue  of  the 
township  in  the  same  way  that  the  district  school  houses  are  built 
and  paid  for. 

3.  When  to  Establish  a  Graded  School. — "  As  to  the  time  when  a 
^aded  school  should  be  established  for  any  given  township,  no  de- 
finite directions  can  be  given.  There  are  too  many  local  elements 
to  admit  of  any  special  directions.  It  is,  however,  sife  to  say  that 
whenever  there  are  pupils  in  the  township  whose  advancement  is 
such  that  the  district  schools  can  not  furnish  them  instruction,  at 
that  moment  begins  the  need  of  a  township  graded  school,  furnish- 
ing instruction  of  a  higher  erade.  The  trustee  must,  however,  be 
satisfied  that  the  number  of  such  pupils  is  sufficient  to  justify  the 
establishment  of  such  a  school  before  providing  the  same.  ' 

4.  An  Argument  in  favor  of  Township  Graded  Schools — Corrected 
_from  my  R^ort  of  1876. — One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  township 

leaded  schools  have  already  been  established  in  the  State.    These 
^re  distributed  in  fifty  counties  as  follows,  vi^ : 

9  counties  have  i  each 9 

18  counties  have  2  each 36 

8  counties  have  3  each 24 

4  counties  have  4  each 16 

2  counties  have  5  each , 10 

2  counties  have  6  each , 12 

5  counties  have  7  each 35 

I  county  has  9 9 

I  county  has  12 12 

I  county  has  17 17 

50  counties  have  180 

Tot  a  detailed  statement  see  statislical  tables  of  1879. 
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These  schools  have  been  doing  a  good  work  in  the  townships  ii> 
which  they  have  been  established,  and  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  one  will  be  opened  in  every  township  in  the  State.  They 
would  afford  our  country  school  teachers  an  opportunity  to  become 
better  prepared  for  their  workman  d  would  form  an  educational  center 
from  which  would  go  out  an  influence  that  would  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  entire  community.  They  would  not  only  be  a  benefit  to- 
those  who  attend  the  school,  but  they  would  also  relieve  the  primary 
schools  to  such  an  extent  that  muqji  more  efficient  work  could  be 
done  in  them.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  in  a  district  school  of 
forty-two  scholars,  three  of  them  are  so  far  advanced  that  they  must 
be  formed  into  a  separate  class,  in  all  branches  which  they  study. 
This  class,  formed  of  one-thirteenth  of  the  pupils,  will  occupy  as  much 
of  the  time  of  the  teacher  as  any  other  class  in  school.  They  can- 
not very  well  recite  all  the  lessons  they  can  prepare,  in  less  than  an 
hour  and  twenty  minutes.  Aside  from  recesses,  the  school  is  in  ses- 
sion five  and  a  half  hours,  or  three  hundred  and  thirty  minutes  per 
day.  One- thirteenth  of  the  school  will  take  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
time  of  the  teacher,  thus  depriving  the  little  ones  of  their  due  propor- 
tion of  time.  If  this  process  is  going  on  in  all  the  schools  of  an  av- 
erage township,  nine  classes  of  three  pupils  each,  aggregating  twenty- 
seven  pupils,  are  occupying  the  time  of  the  teachers  of  the  township 
juBt  twelve  hours  pfer  day.  If  these  advanced  classes  could  be  taken 
out  of  the  district  schools  and  consolidated  in  a  central  graded  school* 
under  one  teacher,  the  result  would  Be  beneficial  not  only  to  the 
advanced  classes,  but 'also  to  the  children  who  remained  in  the  dis- 
tricts. In  the  township  graded  school,  the  upper  classes  would  receive- 
twice  the  attention  that  they  could  when  in  the  district  schools,  and 
each  of  the  nine  teachers  in  the  district  schools  would  have  33  per 
cent,  more  time  to  devote  to  the  children  remaining  with  them.  That 
the  expenditure  of  money  for  a  township  graded  school  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  economy,  no  one  acquainted  with  the  facts  can  doubt. 

5.  The  Control  of  a  Township  Graded  School. — A  township  graded^ 
school  is  more  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  trustee  than  a  dis- 
trict school  is.    The  people  of  a  township  do  not  meet  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  no  director  is  appointed  for  a  township  school.    Hence  the 
people  have  no  right  under  the  school  law  to  prohibit  the  trustee  from 
employing  any  teacher  whom  they  are  not  satisfied  with  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  peremptory  challenge  ;  nor  can  they  order  the  trustee  to- 
introduce  ad'ditional  branches  of  learning,  or  dictate  as  to  the  time- 
of  commencing  school,  as  in  case  of  a  district  school.     Appeals  can 
not  be  taken  to  the  county  superintendent  in  regard  to  the  location 
of  a  graded  school  as  in  the  case  of  a  district  school.     Aside  from 
these  exceptions  the  graded  school  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  as 
other  schools.     The  teachers  must  hold  a  regular  license  and  must 
be  paid  out  of  the  same  revenue  as  other  teachers  are  paid,  and  they 
are  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  all  other  teachers. 

6.  Length  of  Term  for  Township  Graded  Schools. — The  provision 
of  the  law  requiring  all  the  schools  of  a  township  to  be  open  an  equaP 
length  of  time  does  not  apply  to  a  township  graded  school ;  hence 
such  a  school  may  be  kept  open  two  or  five  months,  while  the  dis- 
trict schools  may  be  kept  open  for  a  longer  time.  It  would  mani- 
festly be  unjust,  however,  to  run  the  graded  school  a  longer  time 
than  the  district  schools.     If  a  graded  school  should  be  run  a  les& 
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number  of  months  than  the  district  schools,  I  think  it  would  be  just 
to  permit  the  pupils  of  the  graded  school  to  attend  the  district  schools 
when  the  graded  school  is  not  in  session. 

7.  Course  of  Study  for  Graded  Schools, — A  trustee  may  arrange  a 
course  of  study  for  his  district  schools  and  for  his  graded  schools.  In 
arranging  the  course  he  should  provide  for  instruction  in  all  the 
branches  required  by  law  in  the  district  schools,  if  required,  but  he 
may  undoubtedly  insist  that  all  those  who  demand  instruction  in  ad- 
ditional branches  or  in  higher  books  in  the  branches  required  by  law, 
as  higher  arithmetic,  for  example,  shall  take  these  branches  in  the 
graded  school. 

8.  May  be  Established  in  a  Building  with  a  District  School — A 
graded  school  may  be  established  in  one  room  of  a  building  and  a 
district  school  in  another  room  of  the  same  building.  In  case  this  is 
done,  the  district  school  is  subject  to  all  the  laws,  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  other  district  schools.  It  does  not  itself  become  a 
graded  school. 

9.  The  Pay  of  Teachers  in  Graded  Schools,  —  Question  :  Have 
township  trustees  the  right  to  pay  the  principals  of  township  graded 
schools  from  the  school  revenue  for  tuition  ? 

Answer.  Section  10  of  the  school  law  provides  as  follows  :  "  The 
trustees  shall  take  charge  of  the  educational  affairs  of  their  respective 
townships,  towns  and  cities,  employ  teachers,  and  shall  establish  and 
locate  conveniently,  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  for  the  education 
of  the  white  children  therein,  and  build,  or  otherwise  provide,  suit- 
able houses,  furniture,  apparatus,  and  other  articles  and  educational 
appliances  necessary  for  the  thorough  organization  and  efficient  man- 
agement of  the  schools.  They  may  also  establish  graded  schools, 
or  such  modifications  of  them  as  may  be  practicable,  and  provide  for 
admission  into  the  higher  department  of  the  graded  schools,  from  the 
primary  schools  of  their  township,  such  pupils  as  are  sufficiently 
advanced  for  such  admission."  Section  7  provides:  "The  school 
trustee  of  every  township,  incorporated  town  or  city,  shall  receive  the 
revenue  for  tuition  which  may  be  apportioned  to  his  township,  town 
or  city  by  the  State,  for  tuition  in  the  common  schools,  and  shall  pay 
out  the  same  for  the  purpose  for  which  such  revenues  were  coUecteil 
and  appiopriated."   The  above  mentioned  act  was  approved  in  1865. 

The  question  turns  upon  whether  the  graded  schools,  clearly  au- 
thorized by  the  above  quoted  sections,  were  regarded  as  common 
schools  or  not. 

a.  The  term  "common  schools,*'  as  used  in  the  school  law,  is 
evidently  used  to  distinguish  the  public  schools  of  the  State  which 
are  or  may  be  common  to  every  township,  town  or  city  in  the  State. 
Hence,  a  township  graded  school  is  a  common  school,  as  it  is  open 
alike  to  all  the  children  of  the  township  who  are  sufficiently  qualified 
for  admission. 

b.  The  very  title  of  the  act  from  which  these  sections  are  quoted, 
viz:  **An  act  to  provide  for  a  general  system  of  common  schools,*' 
•etc.,  shows  that  all  the  schools  provided  for  in  the  act  were  to  be 
regarded  as  common  schools. 

c.  When  this  act  was  passed,  there  were  no  means  provided  for 
the  payment  of  teachers  of  graded  schools,  except  from  the  common 
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school  revenue  for  tuition.  Hence,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  law- 
contemplated  that  they  should  be  paid  from  this  revenue.  The  pas- 
sage of  a  subsequent  act,  by  which  trustees  were  authorized  to  make 
an  additional  levy  for  general  purposes,  in  nowise  abridged  the  pre- 
viously existing  power  of  the  trustees. 

We  therefore  conclude  that  township  trustees  have  the  right  to  pay 
principals  and  teachers  of  graded  schools  for  all  services  which  they 
render  as  teachers  in  such  schools,  from  the  school  revenue  for  tu- 
ition apportioned  by  the  State. 

10.  Supervision  of  Joint  Graded  Schools. — In  establishing  a  joint- 
graded  school  one  township  may  join  another,  or  a  township  may 
join  a  town  or  city.    A  joint  graded  school  as  to  its  management  and 
as  to  its  teachers,  is  subject  to  the  same  laws,  rules  and  regulations 
as  township  graded  schools,  except  that  they  are  under  the  joint 
managemet  of  the  school  trustees  of  both  corporations. 

The  teachers  of  a  joint  graded  school  should,  however,  attend  the- 
institutes  of  the  county  and  the  township  in  which  the  school  is  situ- 
ated. They  should  also  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  connty  in  which  the  school  is  situated. 

11.  Joint  District  Schools, — When  a  joint  district  school  is  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  the  act,  approved  March  6,  1877,  the  deed 
for  the  property  should  be  in  the  name  of  both  corporations  interested, 
as  in  case  of  a  joint  graded  school,  but  after  the  building  is  completed 
and  paid  for  the  partnership  ceases,  and  the  school  house  passes 
under  the  control  of  the  trustee  of  the  township  within  whose  limits 
the  house  is  situated.  It  would  seem  from  the  language  of  the  statute- 
that  when  such  a  joint  district  school  is  established,  parents  or  guard- 
ians living  in  the  vicinity  would  have  the  right  to  elect  to  send  their 
children  to  puch  district  school,  even  though  it  be  out  of  their  own 
township.  Such  a  choice  in  reference  to  a  joint  district  school  would, 
however,  generally  necessitate  several  transfers.  Transfers  can  not, 
however,  be  made  except  at  the  time  of  taking  the  enumeration.  If 
the  parents  of  twenty  children  heretofore  enumerated  in  township  A» 
wished  to  send  to  the  new  house  which  happened  to  be  located  in 
township  B,  in  July,  for  example,  township  B  would  thereby  be  de- 
frauded, because  the  trustee  of  township  A  has  already  secured  most 

•of  the  tuition  revenue  belonging  to  the  20  children  for  the  year.  The 
proper  way  to  settle  the  difficulty  would  be  for  the  trustee  of  township 
A  to  pay  to  the  trustee  of  township  B  the  amount  of  the  revenue  for 
tuition  belonging  to  the  20  chileren  that  is  then  in  his  hands,  and  also 
of  that  which  may  come  into  his  hands  in  the  subsequent  January. 
The  matter  will  thereafter  adjust  itself. 

12.  Some  Important  Questions  concerning  Joint  District  Schools 
Dis^ssed. — Question :  Monroe  and  Richland  townships  have  de- 
cided to  build  a  joint  school  house.  The  number  of  children  forming 
this  district  will  be  about  45.  Of  this  number  about  half,  say  23,  live 
in  Monroe;  the  remainder,  say  22,  live  in  Richland.  Of  these  22: 
about  half,  say  10,  have  been  transferred  to  Monroe.  The  remainder, 
say  12,  have  not  been  so  transferred.  The  house  will  be  located  in 
Monroe. 

How  shall  the  enumeration  of  this  district  for  this  school  year  be- 
determined?  It  can  not  be  determined  from  the  petition,  as  some- 
will  attach  themselves  to  the  district  who  would  not  sign  the  petition^. 
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and  probably  some  signed  the  petition  who  will  not  attach  themselves . 
to  the  district.     The  petition  was  presented  since  the  enumeration 
was  taken.     Must  a  new  enumeration  be  taken  ?    If  so,  by  whom  ?- 
Does  the  simple  act  of  granting  the  house  transfer  patrons  living  in 
Richland  to  Monroe  for  school  purposes  ?    If  not,  what  steps  shall 
they  take  to  entitle  them  to  free  access  to  this  school  next  winter  ? 

What  construction  shall  be  placed  upon  "  establishing/*  as  used 
in  sec.  2,  of  an  act  approved  March  6,  1877  (see  School  Laws,  page 
78)  ?  Does  it  mean  the  expense  incurred  in  building  and  furnishing 
the  house,  or  does  it  also  include  the  expense  of  conducting  the  school 
for  the  present  school  year  ? 

On  the  above  supposition  as  to  numbers,  does  Monroe  bear  23-4J. 
of  the  total  expense  of  "establishing*'  the  school,  or  does  she  pay 
33-45  of  it  ? 

Answer  :  i.  The  law  is  not  very  explicit  as  to  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  case  of  which  you  speak.  I  believe  that  the  only  proper 
way  to  proceed,  however,  is  for  the  trustees  to  meet  as  required  by 
law,  and  e^ablish  or  locate  the  school  house.  Public  notice  to  the 
people  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  so  selected  for  the  school  house 
should  then  be  given,  and  such  as  desire  to  attach  themselves  to  this, 
new  district  should  indicate  their  desire  to  their  respective  trustees, 
in  some  way  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  trustees.  Persons  can  not  be 
called  upon  to  attach  themselves  to  a  district  until  they  know  where 
the  school  house  is  located.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  ^ 
the  former  law. 

The  act  to  which  you  refer  provides  that  the  school  house  shall  be 
paid  for  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  "attaching  them- 
selves to  said  new  district  at  the  time  of  its  formation.**  This  should* 
have  read,  "  after  its  formation,*'  and  should  be  so  construed,  because 
persons  can  not  attach  themselves  to  a  district  that  is  not  already 
formed.  I  do  not  think  that  the  mere  signing  of  a  petition  attaches 
persons  to  a  district  subsequently  formed. 

2.  The  cost  of  the  house  should  be  met  on  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  children  who,  by  their  parents,  attach  themselves  to  the  new 
district,  without  regard  to  any  previous  transfer.  I  think  this  process 
would  make  such  a  temporary  transfer  as  would  enable  all  the  par- 
ties attached  to  such  district  to  attend  the  school  established.  But  I 
think  a  report  of  transfer  of  the  remaining  twelve  in  Richland  town- 
ship should  be  made  to  you  by  the  trustee  of  Richland  township  next 
spring,  in  order  to  make  your  records  complete. 

3.  But  some  of  the  tuition  money  drawn  by  the  trustee  of  Richland 
township  from  the  county  treasury  last  June,  and  some  of  that  which 
he  will  draw  next  January,  certainly  belongs  to  the  twelve  children 
who  will  be  educated  this  winter  by  the  trustee  of  Monroe  township, 
and  who  are*  not  now  transferred  to  Monroe  township. 

This  money,  whatever  it  may  be,  should  be  paid  over  by  the  trus- 
tee of  Richland  township  to  the  trustee  of  Monroe  township.  When 
the  regular  record  of  transfers  is  made  up  next  spring,  the  matter 
will  right  itself  thereafter. 

I  believe  the  course  I  have  indicated  is  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  law.  It  certainly  is  in  accordance  with  jus- 
tice. 
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SOCIETY  TO  ENCOURAGE  STUDIES  AT  HOME. 


About  a  year  ago  the  Journal  mentioned  a  new  enterprise  undertaken  by  a 
Miss  E.  F.  Ware,  of  Milton,  Mass.,  to  encourage  home  study,  and  gave  it 
simply  as  a  matter  of  news,  not  supposing  that  it  would  result  in  anything 
worthy  of  a  second  notice.  Miss  Tichnor  has  been  conducting  a  school 
on  the  same  plan,  and  it  has  proved  a  most  wonderful  success.  Large 
numbers  of  persons  not  able  to  go  from  home  to  attend  school,  and  needing 
<iirection,  help  and  stimulation  to  make  home  study  profitable,  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  school  at  long  range.  The  following  is  Miss  Tichnor's  re- 
port for  the  past  year :  * 

"  887  persons  entered  themselves  for  study,  counting,  with  double  and  treble 
courses  of  study,  1,137  correspondences;  242  took  the  first  rank — that  is, 
acTiieved  decided  success ;  347  were  noted  fur  their  diligence,  and  90  did  pas- 
sably well.  Ladies  to  the  number  of  155  have  been  engaged  in  the  actual 
work  of  the  society,  and  22  who  were  once  students  are  now  on  the  staff  of 
teachers,  and  4  are  on  the  committee  which  controls  the  society.  The  corres- 
pondence for  instruction  exceeded  8,000  letters  written  to  students  and  about 
the  same  number  received  from  them.  In  the  list  of  studies,  English  literature 
was  selected  by  417,  history  by  331,  science  by  143,  art  by  120,  German  by  50^ 
and  French  by  40.  The  students  are  found  in  37  States,  besides  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick.  The  lending  library,  the  books  being  sent 
by  mail,  consists  of  920  volumes,  of  which  only  one  has  ever  failed  to  come 
back,  and  940  books  have  gone  to  330  persons  from  Boston  alone.  The 
teachers  give  their  services.  The  tuition  fee  is  only  $2,  and  with  an  annual 
expense  of^  1,732.64,  Miss  Tichnor  is  able  to  report  I491.87  in  the  treasury." 

We  have  not  heard  from  Miss  Ware's  enterprise,  but  hope  it  was  equally 
successful.  These  efforts  have  been  undertaken  for  the  special  benefit  of  young 
women,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  worthy  young  men  will  not  be  shut  out  in 
the  cold. 


HOW  MANY  STUDIES  ? 


About  a  year  ago,  in  noticing  the  course  of  study  for  the  Kendallville  High 
School,  the  Journal  doubted  the  propriety  of  attempting  to  carry  on  five  par- 
allel courses  of  study.  A  recent  letter  from  Supt.  Glenn  contains  the  follow- 
ing in  regard  to  that  article :  "  You  may  now  lay  aside  all  doubts  with  regard 
to  us,  for  we  were  not  then^  nor  are  we  now^  "  attempting "  that  work,  but 
doing  it,  and  our  people  say  "amen."  They  do  not  doubt  the  propriety  of  it" 
He  gives  further  assurances  that  the  people  heartily  support  the  high  school, 
and  raise  no  question  in  regard  to  it. 
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The  Journal  will  not  take  issue  with  Mr.  Glenn  in  regard  to  the  popularity 
of  the  Kendallvillc  schools,  but  it  fails  to  see  any  reason  why  he  could  not 
make  them  just  as  popular  with  the  people  if  he  required  of  the  pupils  a  less 
number  of  studies.  The  Journal  in  the  course  of  a  long  experience  arid  ex- 
tended observation  has  been  unable  to  discover  that  the  number  of  parallel 
studies  pursued  has  anything  to  do  with  the  popularity  of  a  school. 

The  number  of  studies  that  a  person  can  most  profitably  pursue  at  the  same 
time,  is  yet  a  mooted  question  among  our  ablest  educators.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  child,  before  he  has  acquired  the  power  to  concentrate  his 
thought,  or  even  to  give  his  attention  to  dne  thing  long  at  a  time,  can  profit- 
ably pursue  a  variety  of  studies.  Rapid  change  from  one  thing  to  another  is 
in  accordance  with  the  child  mind.  Hence  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  variety 
of  exercises  in  a  primary  school.  As  the  child  grows  older  he  gains  control 
(T  his  mind  and  can  give  attention  to  one  thing  a  greater  length  of  time;  he 
can  begin  to  study,  and  the  mind  passes  less  easily  and  less  quickly  from  one 
thing  to  another. 

After  centuries  of  experimenting  the  fact  has  been  pretty  well  demonstrated 
that  the  college  student  can  not  profitably  pursue  more  than  three  studies  at  a 
time,  and  the  Journal  knows  of  no  first-class  college  that  recommends  more. 

The  mind  has  certain  powers  and  can  do  a  given  amount  of  work.  Too 
frequent  change  wastes  its  energes ;  continued  application  to  one  thing  wearies 
it.  The  '*  golden  mean  "  is  what  should  be  sought,  and  this  varies  with  the 
age  and  habits  of  the  person.  The  Journal  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
three  solid  studies,  with  perhaps  one  recitation  that  requires  little  or  no  prepa- 
ration on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  are  the  maximum  number  of  parallel  studies 
that  should  be  required  of  the  average  high  school  scholar. 

Any  thing  on  the  merits  of  this  question,  from  Supt.  Glenn,  will  be  gladly 
printed. 


HOW  TO  FORM  THE  POSSESSIVE  CASE. 


When  actively  engaged  in  the  school  work  we  met  with  not  a  little  difficulty 
in  having  boys  and  girls  learn  and  apply  the  two  or  more  rules  generally  given 
to  form  the  possessive  case.  We  finally  devised  a  rule  of  our  own,  which 
was  so  simple  and  so  comprehensive  that  we  have  frequently  given  it.  It  was 
once  printed  in  the  Journal,  but  it  will  bear  repeating.     It  is  this : 

(1)  Spell  the  word  correctly;  (2)  add  the  apostrophe;  (3)  if  euphony  will 
admit  of  it,  add  also  an  s. 

This  rule  is  short,  it  is  comprehensive,  it  covers  both  sirgular  and  plural 
nouns,  it  has  no  exceptions.  The  first  and  second  parts  of  the  rule  apply  in 
every  case :  whether  the  s  is  added  or  not  can  only  be  determined  by  the  ear. 
If  the  addition  of  the  s  makes  a  hissing,  unpleasant  sound,  it  should  be  omitted. 

This  additional  information  may  be  given :  Singular  nouns,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  take  the  5  in  forming  the  possessive;  when  the  s  is  written  it  should 
always  be  pronounced ;  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  pronounced  it  should  be 
written.  Example :  The  House  that  publishes  Quackenbos's  books  sometimes 
print  for  the  possessive  Quackenbos',  and  sometimes  Quackenbos's.  The  best 
authority  undoubtedly  requires  the  addition  of  the  s  after  the  apostrophe,  and 
it  should  be  prcnounced  in  speaking  the  word ;  but  if  it  is  not  written  it  should 
not  be  pronounced.    Quackenbos*  book  should  be  read  Quackenbos  books. 
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WHICH  JOURNAL? 

The  Journal  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  since  January  it  has  been  giving 
its  readers  TihoMi  Jifty-Jive  pages  per  month  of  reading  matter,  exclusive  of 
advertisements.  By  comparing  this  with  what  most  other  papers  give  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Journal,  although  a  little  higher  in  price,  is  really  the  cheapest 
journal  in  the  State.  Instead  of  cutting  dowil  the  price  and  crying  cheapo 
CHEAP,  CHEAP,  the  quantity  of  the  matter  has  been  increased  and  the  quality 
improved.  We  ask  teacheis,  who  take  a  paper  for  the  help  it  can  give  them, 
and  not  simply  for  the  name  of  it,  to  carefully  compare  the  matter  found  in  the 
Journal  with  what  is  found  in  other  papers  before  subscribing.  The  fact  that 
the  Journal  never  in  its  history  had  a  larger  subscription  list  than  it  has  to-day, 
is  a  further  proof  that  Indiana  teachers  can  discriminate  between  froth  and  brag 
and  true  merit. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  TEACHERS. 


Teachers  have  some  rights  which  even  school  trustees  ought  to  respect. 

1 .  When  a  teacher  has  worked  faithfully  and  made  a  success  of  his  school 
he  thereby  earns  a  right  to  be  re-elected  to  the  same  place  if  he  desires.  It 
is  true  that  in  a  legal  sense  the  end  of  the  school  year  closes  the  engagement, 
but  faithfulness  deserves  reward,  and  wise  and  just  trustees  will  always,  other 
things  being  equal,  give  preference  to  their  faithful  and  tried  teachers.  This 
demand  is  made  not  simply  because  it  is  justice  to  the  teacher,  and  not  simply 
because  it  is  right  on  general  principles,  but  also  becr.use  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  schools.  Experience  is  a  valuable  factor  in  a  teacher.  A  teacher  who 
is  not  worth  more  to  a  school  the  second  year  than  he  is  the  first  ought  not  to 
have  been  employed  the  first. 

2.  A  good  teacher  has  a  right  not  only  to  re-election,  but  to  an  early  re- 
election. Even  at  this  writing,  late  in  July,  more  than  a  month  after  the  close 
of  schools,  we  can  name  places  in  which  the  trustees  have  not  yet  selected 
their  teachers,  and  the  old  corps  kept  all  this  time  on  suspense.  This  is  rank 
injustice.  If  teachers  are  to  be  retained  they  should  be  told  so  at  once,  if  not 
they  need  all  the  more  to  know  it,  that  they  may  find  another  place.  ,In  fact, 
unless  there  is  some  local  reason  to  the  contrary,  a  teacher  who  is  not  to  be 
re-appointed  should  be  so  notified  before  the  close  of  the  schools,  so  that  he 
can  offer  his  resignation  if  he  so  desires.  This  remark  applies  to  cities  where 
re-election  is  the  rule^  and  where  n^n-re-election  is  almost  equivalent  to  a  dis- 
missal. A  teacher's  reputation  is  his  capital,  and  unless  trustees  desire  to  in- 
jure him  they  should  give  him  a  chance  to  leave  their  service  without  disgrace. 
Only  last  week,  six  weeks  after  the  close  of  the  schools,  the  trustees  of  a  cer- 
tain city  in  this  State  elected  a  new  superintendent,  and  thus  notified  the  man 
who  had  faithfully  served  them  in  that  capacity  for  the  past  five  or  six  yearsy 
that  they  did  not  require  his  services  longer.  He  is  now  *'  afloat,"  all  the  de- 
sirable places  having  been  filled.  A  school  board  has  no  right  to  thos  add 
insult  to  injury. 
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3.  School  boards  in  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  people  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  children  should  remember  that  teachers  are  a  part  of  humanity,  and 
that  they  should  be  neither  over-worked  nor  under-paid,  or  otherwise  imposed 
upon  simply  because  they  are  in  the  power  of  the  board. 


CO-EDUCATION  OF  THE  SEXES  IN  COLLEGES. 


Within  the  memory  of  the  writer  not  one  college  in  the  United  States,  that 
admitted  gentlemen,  admitted  also  ladies.  Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  made  the 
first  break.  It  admitted  ladies  and  allowed  them  to  take  the  "  Regular  Course  " 
of  study  if  they  chose,  but  provided  a  "  Ladies'  Course,"  which  most  ladies 
selected.  When  a  lady  had  finished  the  course  of  study  and  prepared  her 
graduating  essay,  she  was  not  allowed  to  appear  "in  public  on  the  stage,"  but 
one  of  the  Professors  kindly  read  it  for  her.  Very  kind  of  him,  was  it  not? 
The  next  college  of  any  standing  to  open  its  doors  to  ladies  was  Antioch  Col- 
lege, at  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  in  1853.  It,  under  the  presidency  of  Horace 
Mann,  placed  both  sexes  on  exactly  the  same  footirg.  No  privileges  or  im- 
munities were  allowed  one  sex  that  were  not  granted  to  the  other.  Antioch 
never  had  a  "  Ladies'  Course  "  of  study.  There  was  from  the  beginning  but 
one  course  of  study,  and  one  standard  of  excellence  for  both  men  and  women. 

Two  years  later,  in  1 85 5,  The  North- Western  Christian  (now  Butler)  Uni- 
versity was  opened  in  Indianapolis,  extending  to  both  sexes  the  same  educa- 
tional advantages.  It  differed  from  Antioch  in  that  for  many  years  it  sustained 
a  "  Ladies*  Course." 

Since  that  time  colleges  have  ffom  year  to  year  opened  their  doors  to  women, 
till  at  present  but  few  western  colleges  remain  that  do  not  admit  both  sexes, 
and  the  more  conservative  East  is  gradually  falling  into  line.  Even  Harvard 
has  opened  its  back  door  to  women  and  admits  them  to  examinations,  and  it 
is  quite  certain  that  in  a  few  years  they  will  establish  the  right  to  enter  at  the 
front  door. 

Indiana  University  was  the  first  State  institution  ever  opened  to  women. 
At  present  Wabash  alone,  of  all  the  Indiana  colleges,  (except  the  Catholic 
schools)  closes  its  doors  against  women ;  Hanover  having,  as  we  are  informed^ 
just  decided  to  admit  them — and  we  are  glad  to  announce  that  the  trustees  of 
Wabash  have  the  matter  under  advisement,  and  a  committee  that  has  the 
matter  specially  in  charge  will  make  a  report  on  the  subject  next  year. 

The  old  arguments  against  co-education  are,  or  rather  were',  i.  If  women 
are  admitted  the  college  will  become  demoralised;  both  sexes  will  neglect 
their  studies  for  each  other's  society ;  courtships  will  abound ;  scandals  will 
arise ;  no  prudent  parent  will  permit  a  daughter  to  thus  associate  with  young 
men  when  away  from  home.  2.  To  admit  ladies  means  to  lower  the  standard 
of  scholarship;  they  have  not  the  mental  strength  to  compete  successfully 
with  young  men.  We  can  not  lower  our  standard,  and  therefore,  can  not  ad. 
mit  ladies. 

Experience  has  so  completely  refuted  both  these  arguments  that  they  are 
not  now  often  used.    It  has  been  demonstrated  that  bringing  the  sexes  together 
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for  educational  purposes  stimulates  both  to  closer  study  and  to  more  careful 
deportment;  It  has  been  further  demonstrated  that  fewer  cases  of  scandal 
arise  in  connection  with  institutions  admitting  both  sexes  than  with  those  ad- 
mitting but  one.     Woman's  mental  ability  no  one  now  questions. 

The  principal  arguments  now  used  against  co-educalion  (except  by  those 
who  prefer  to  put  their  own  theories  against  practical  experience),  are: 

1.  That  women  are  not  physically  able  to  endure  the  continuous  application 
necessary  to  successful  competition  with  men  without  injury  to  their  health. 

2.  That  women  and  men  of  necessity  must  lead  different  lives,  and  work 
for  the  most  part  in  different  fields,  and  consequently  need  to  pursue  different 
courses  of  study  to  qualify  them  for  their  respective  callings. 

There  is  reason  and  force  in  each  of  these  arguments.  There  is  doubtless 
danger  of  injuring  one's  health,  and  the  limited  number  of  out-door  exercises 
that  a  woman  can  engage  in  places  her  in  greater  danger  than  her  brother  is 
placed  in,  but  there  is  no  question  but  that  a  young  woman,  with  care,  can  go 
through  the  college  course  and  come  out  as  robust  as  when  she  entered. 

That  the  great  mass  of  women  do,  and  always  will,  find  their  chief  work 
inside  the  home  circle,  is  true,  and  that  they  need  some  special  training  for 
this  work  is  true.  It  is  also  true  that  men  need  special  training  for  the  various 
employments  they  engrge  in.  It  is  further  true  that  the  studies  pursued  in 
acquiring  a  general  education  should  have  some  reference  to  such  callings. 
But  the  great  fact  remains  that  the  main  object  in  study  is  not  simply  the  facts 
learned,  but  the  culture  and  development  gained  by  the  study.  The  develop- 
ment of  mental  power  and  of  character  are  the  great  ends  to  be  reached.  Now 
whatever  is  good  to  develop  a  boy's  mind  is  good  to  develop  a  girl's  mind. 
What  will  give  a  boy  culture  will  give  a  girl  (Culture.  A  study  that  will  make 
a  man  reason  will  make  a  woman  reason. 

It  seems  clear  to  us  that  a  course  of  study  brc  ad  enough  to  allow,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  course  especially,  selections  of  studies  to  suit  tastes  and  pre- 
ferences of  both  sexes,  will  meet  all  the  demands  of  a  liberal  education,  for 
both  sexes.  These  elective  studies  could  and  should  be  selected  with  refer- 
ence to  future  occupation.  Having  solely  in  view  that  course  which  will  de- 
velop the  most  manly  men  and  the  most  womanly  women,  the  writer  believes 
thoroughly  in  co-education. 


THOROUGHNESS  IN  EDUCATION. 


In  this  fast  age  the  tendency  is  to  rush,  to  hurry,  to  get  on  in  the  world. 
Young  men  and  young  women  are  not  content  to  thoroughly  educate  them- 
selves, or  to  thoroughly  qualify  themselves  for  the  calling  they  propose  to  fol- 
low, but  rush  into  business  at  once.  The  substantial  is  lost  sight  of  in  a  desire 
for  the  "practical."  The  "short  cut "  is  sought  and  taken,  though  it  may  cost 
both  experience  and  discipline. 

Too  many  persons  forget  that  the  mind  is  an  organism  xSxdXgrows^  and  grows 
according  to  fixed  laws.  It  can  assimilate  knowledge  and  gain  strength  only 
so  fast,  and  any  attempt  to  crowd  it  beyond  this  capacity  injures  it.  It  either 
becomes  a  passive  receptacle  or  it  acquires  the  habit  of  skimming.     The  per- 
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son  who  expects  to  get  a  good  education  in  a  short  time  is  laboring  under  a 
mistake.  It  can't  be  done.  There  is  no  **  royal  road,"  there  is  no  patent 
normal  method,  there  is  no  recipe,  known  to  the  living  pedagogue,  that  will 
develop  the  human  mind  without  making  time  a  chief  element. 

The  length  of  time  it  will  take  for  the  mind  to  accomplish  a  given  amount 
of  work  and  gain  a  given  amount  of  culture  is  pretty  well  established,  by  not 
only  years  but  Centuries  of  experience.  For  example :  After  reaching  a  certain 
standard  it  takes  the  average  mind  about  so  long  to  master  a  college  course  of 
study,  and  there  is  no  clap-trap  method  that  will  enable  one  to  do  it  well  in 
much  less  than  that  time.  Certainly  good  methods  and  good  teaching  might 
shorten  in  some  degree  the  time  and  increase  the  discipline  of  mind  gained, 
but  the  chief  part  of  the  work  is  done  in  the  mind  of  the  student — it  is  a  sub- 
jective operation  and  can  not  be  pressed  beyond  a  given  limit.  A  teacher  who 
proposes  to  teach  all  the  Latin  in  ** one-half  the  usual  time,  or  to  "give  in  a 
course  of  three  years  more  than  the  old  fogy  colleges  give  in  six  *'  is  simply  a 

well,  he  is  a he's  a  deluded well,  it's  never  been  done  yet,  except 

0H  paper. 

Let  no  one  be  deceived,  and  let  no  one  deceive  the  young  whom  he  may 
advise.  As  a  foundation  for  business,  a  profession,  and  especially  for  teach- 
ing, there  is  nothing  that  will  take  the  place  of  a  thorough  college  education. 
Especially  should  young  teachers  remember  that  they  will  need  the  solid  foun- 
dation of  a  liberal  education  to  build  upon.  A  few  terms  in  a  normal  school 
are  a  great  deal  better  than  nothing,  but  they  can  not  supplant  or  do  away 
with  the  necessity  of  the  broad  foundation. 

This  is  not  an  argument  against  normal  schools ;  the  writer  believes  most 
heartily  in  them.  He  simply  insists  upon  their  doing  thorough  work  and  do- 
ing what  they  profess  to  do. 

The  argument  is  in  favor  of  a  broad  education  as  a  thorough  preparation 
for  any  calling,  especially  for  teaching,  and  insists  that  time  is  an  essential 
element. 


State  Fair — Exposition. — We  are  glad  to  learn  that  quite  a  number  of 
superintendents  and  teachers  have  made  arrangements  to  contribute  what  they 
can  to  the  educational  department  of  the  State  Fair.  Teachers  are  full  of 
complaints  because  "  outside  "  people  do  not  take  more  pains  «.o  inform  them- 
selves as  to  the  character  of  work  done  in  our  schools.  The  men  who  control 
the  State  Fair  are  not  professional  educational  men,  and  yet  they  have  a  deep 
interest  in  education.  They  are  making  an  effort  to  make  an  exhibit  to  the 
public,  not  only  of  the  material  products  of  the  State,  but  also  of  the  school 
products,  and  they  ask  the  teachers  to  help  them.  Every  person  interested  in 
popularizing  the  schools  and  in  getting  before  the  public  some  of  the  eflScient 
work  done  in  our  10,000  school  houses,  is  interested  in  this  educational  display 
at  the  State  Fair.  Let  every  one  do  what  he  can.  Material  used  at  county 
fairs  can  be  used  again  at  the  State  Fair.  For  full  directions  and  information, 
write  to  Hon  John  Sutherland,  La  Porte.  State  Fair  will  open  in  Indiana- 
polis, September  27th. 
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MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 
TION FOR  JUNE,  1880. 


Writing. — i.  Write  all  the  looped  letters,  and  tell  how  many  spaces  in 
height  and  width  each  occupies.  10 

2.  Name  four  characteristics  of  good  penmanship,  and  indicate  which  of 
the  four  you  regard  as  most  important.  10 

3.  Begin  with  letter  H  and  wrhe  ten  capitals  in  alphabetical  order.         10 

4.  Huw  many  and  which  letters  are  composed  of  the  following  lines,  or 
repetitions  of  them  }     (  /  )  10 

5.  Describe  how  pupils  should  hold  the  pen.  lb 

Let  the  penmanship  of  the  candidate  as  shown  in  the  answers  to  the  above  be  marked 
from  1  to  60. 

Orthography. — i.  a  What  is  the  distinction  between  Unguals  and 
liquids  ?    b  Give  two  Unguals  and  two  liquids.  a=5 ;  b=5. 

2.  a  What  sounds  has  the  letter  a?  b  Give  words  illustrating  each 
sound.  a=5 ;  b=5. 

3.  Syllabicate  and  mark  the  accent  of  illustrating  and  corporal, 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Write  phonically,  with  the  proper  diacritical  marks,  quotient  and 
and  Hoosier,  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  Which  rule  of  spelling  is  violated  by  spelling  traveler  with  two  Vs?  to 

6.  Spell  ten  words  pronounced  by  the  superintendent.  5  for  each. 

READING. 

**  Promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  instructions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  should  be  enlightened." — Washington, 

1.  Who  and  what  was  the  author  of  the  above  extract?  Where  and  when 
did  he  live?     In  what  was  he  especially  remarkable?  5  pts.,  2  each. 

2.  Define  promote ^  institutions,  diffusion,  government,  public  opinion, 

5  P^^'t  2  each. 

3.  Select  5  words  for  a  lesson  in  spelling  and  definition,  giving  reasons  for 
your  selection.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  "as  an  object  of  primary  importance,"  "  insiiiuiions 
for  the  general  diffusicm  of  knowledge  "  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  Express  briefly,  in  your  own  language,  the  sentiment  of  the  above  ex- 
tract. 

Let  the  candidate  read  a  selection,  upon  which  he  &hall  be  marked  from  i  to  50,  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent. 
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Arithmetic. — 1.  In  digging  a  ditch  120  rd.  long  and  3  ft.  wide,  i|32o 
cu.  yd.  of  earth  were  removed.     How  deep  was  the  ditch?      Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

2.  If  a  man  can  build  {  of  a  wall  in  a  day,  what  part  of  it  can  he  build  in 
^  of  a  day?     By  analysis.  Anal.  5;  ans.  5. 

3.  When  40  yd.  of  cloth  cost  %%2\^  what  will  ^  of  ^  of  a  yd.  cost  ? 

Proc.  5 ;  anal.  5. 

4.  I  sold  a  watch  and  lost  |6,  which  was  7^  per  cent,  of  the  cost.  What 
was  the  cost  ?  For  what  price  did  I  sell  it  ?  What  per  cent,  was  the  selling 
price  of  the  cost  price  ?  Proc.  4 ;  each  ans.  2. 

5.  My  horse  cost  \  as  much  as  my  carriage,  what  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
one  was  the  cost  of  the  other  ?  Proc.  4;  each  ans.  3. 

6.  At  what  rate  of  interest  will  a  |ioo  double  itself  in  16  yr.  8  months? 

Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

7.  If  six  men  can  build  a  wall  20  feet  long,  6  feet  high,  and  4  feet  thick 
in  16  days,  in  what  time  can  24  men  build  a  wall  200  feet  long,  8  feet  high, 
and  6  feet  thick  ?     By  proportion.  Stat.  3 ;  proc.  3 ;  ans.  4. 

8.  A  man  purchased  a  square  (arm  containing  140  acres  and  100  square 
rods.     What  was  the  length  of  one  side  of  it  ?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

9.  Reduce  3  bu.  2  pk.  3  qts.  to  pints.     By  analysis.  Anal.  5 ;  ans.  5. 
10.     The  capacity  of  a  cubical  cistern  is  74,088  cu.  ft.     What  is  the  area  of 

the  bottom?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  God  bless  the  man  who  first  invented  sleep. 

2.  So  Sancho  Panza  said  and  sp  say  I : 

3.  And  bless  him,  also,  that  he  didn't  keep 

4.  His  great  discovery  to  himself,  nor  try 

5.  To  make  it — as  the  lucky  fellow  might — 

6.  A  close  monopoly  by  patent  right. 

1.  Parse  the  adverbs  in  the  above.  10 

2.  Parse  the  conjunctions  in  the  above.  10 

3.  Parse  the  adjectives  in  the  above.  10 

4.  Correct  the  following:  Indianapolis  ind  ect  20  1879  ^^^^  ^^^  X^"'^  ^^^ 
letter  was  duly  rec'd  no  answer  is  required  respectfully  John  smith.  10 

5.  Analyze — The  life  of  Agricola,  the  Roman  general  who  conquered 
Britain,  was  written  by  his  son-in-law,  Tacitus,  the  celebrated  Latin  histo- 
rian. 10 

6.  What  are  the  uses  of  Etymology  ?  10 

7.  Which  of  the  pronouns  indicate  by  their  form  the  gender  of  their  ante- 
cedent nouns  ?  '  10 

8.  Correct  and  anafyze-^Ht  is  to  be  married  to  I  don't  know  who. 

First  part  4;  second  6. 

9.  Give  two  rules  for  the  use  of  the  semicolon.  2  pt.^.,  5  each, 
fa     Define  two  kinds  of  verbs.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

Geography. — i.  What  is  the  shape  of  the  earth?  Give  three  proofs  of 
(his.  4  pts ,  3  off  for  each  error. 
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2.  Name  two  chief  natural  divisions  of  land,  and  three  of  water. 

5  pts.,  2  each. 

3.  How  does  the  eastern  hemisphere  compare  with  the  western  as  to  ex- 
tent of  surface  ?  how  as  to  direction  of  greatest  length  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  What  general   direction   does  migration   take  in  the    United  States? 
Why?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  How  are  lakes  divided  ?     Name  two  of  each  class.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

6.  What  are  the  Trade  Winds  ? 

7.  Define  capital^  capital^  metropolis^  rt-public^  monarchy.      5  pts.,  2  each. 

8.  Beginning  at  the  north,  name  in  order  the  Eastern  States  that  border  on 
the  ocean  and  its  arms  5  pts.,  2  each. 

9.  If  you  sail  down  the  Elbe  river  from  it>  source,  what  three  important 
cities  would  you  pass  ?  3  pts.,  4  ©ff  for  each  error. 

10.  What  range  of  mountains,  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  con- 
stitutes part  of  the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia  ?  lo 

History. — i.     What  European  nations  established  colonies  in  this  coun- 
try? 10 

2.  How  was  Florida  acquired  by  the  United  States  ?  10 

3.  Tell  the  story  of  Valley  Forge.  10 

4.  What  effects  followed  the  completion  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Ca- 
nal? 10 

5.  Who  was  Thomas  H.  Benton  ?  10 

6.  What  causes  produced  the  great  European  immigration  to  this  coun- 
try ?  ,  10 

7.  What  advantages  have  followed    from  the  invention  of  labor-saving 
machinery  ?  10 

8.  Name  the  five  greatest  prose  writers  and  the  five  greatest  poets  in  the 
United  States  within  the  past  hundred  years.  10  pts.,  i  each. 

9.  When,  where,  and  by  whom  was  the  first  settlement  made  in  Indiana? 

3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  error. 
10.     From  what  books  have  you  gained  your  knowledge  of  United  States 
history?  10 

NoTB. — Descriptions  and  narratives  not  to  exceed  six  lines  each. 

Physiology. — i.     Why  are  the  bones  of  adults  more  easily  broken  than 
those  of  children  ?  10 

2.  What  is  the  function  of  ligaments  ?  lO 

3.  How  many  orifices  has  the  stomach,  and  what  is  each  called  ? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  What  organ  secretes  the  gastric  juice  ?     What  separates  the  saliva  ? 

,  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  Why  should  food  be  properly  masticated?  la 

6.  What  is  the  function  of  the  lacteals  ?  lo 

7.  What  is  the  distinction  between  arteries  and  veins  ?  10 

8.  What  are  the  objects  of  respiration  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

9.  Name  the  layers  of  the  skin,  and  give  the  function  of  each  layer. 

2  pts.,  5  each. 
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10.     How  is  proper  bathing  conducive  to  health?  lo 

Theory  and  Practice. — i.     What  is    the  value  of  mental  analysis  in 
teaching  arithmetic  ?  20 

2.  What  is  meant  by  teaching  a  definition,  or  a  rule  inductively  ?  20 

3.  What  should  be  the  character  of  the  first  instruction  in  geography  ?    20 

4.  Why  should  a  teacher  never  inflict  upon  a  pupil  such  personal  indigni- 
ties as  pulling  the  ears  or  hair?  20 

5.  What  should  be  the  first  aim  of  a  teacher  in  managing  a  school  ?        20 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS   PUBLISHED 
JULY—BY  THE  MEMBERS  OF  STATE  BOARD. 

Grammar. —  i.  The  auxiliary  have  is  combined  with  the  perfect  participle 
to  form  perfect  tenses.  This  is  the  present  perfect  infinitive,  and  the  sentence 
should  read,  "  He  ought  to  have  gone." 

2.  Prophets  is  a  noun,  common,  masculine,  third,  plural,  and  in  the  nom- 
inative case  absolute  by  pleonasm. 

3.  An  adjective  modifies  or  limits  the  meaning  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  ; 
an  adverb  modifies  the  meaning  of  a  verb,  an  adjectiver  or  another  adverb. 

4.  At,  among,  into,  on,  by,  through,  with,  in,  to,  between. 

5.  Many  valuable  books  may  be  seen  in  the  large  bookstores. 

6.  This  is  a  simpl :  decl.  sentence,  of  which  the  use  of  the  dictionary  is  the 
entire  subject,  and  should  be  insisted  upon  in  the  case  of  ail  pupJs  of  sufficie^it 
maturity  is  the  entire  pred.  Use  is  the  sub.  nom.,  modified  by  the  and  by  the 
prep,  phrase  of  the  dictionary.  Dictionary  is  the  prin.  word  of  this  phrase, 
and  is  modified  by  the.  Should  be  insisted  upon  is  the  pred.  verb,  modified 
by  the  complex  phrase  in  the  case  of  all  pupils  of  sufficient  maturity^  of  which 
case  is  the  prin.  word,  modified  by  Mf,  and  by  the  complex  part  of  all  pupils 
of  sufficient  maturity.  Of  the  last  phrase, /«///f  is  the  prin.  part,  modified  by 
a//,  and  also  by  the  phrase  of  sufficieut  maturity.  Maturity  is  modified  by 
sufficient, 

7.  Who  is  applied  to  persons;  which^  to  things,  and  all  animals  inferior  to 
man ;  that  is  applied  to  both  persons  and  things. 

8.  A  declarative  sentence  may  be  made  inieriogative,  by  placing  the  verb, 
or  the  auxiliary  part,  before  the  nominative.  "  Heard  ye  those  loud  contend- 
ing waves  ?  "  etc. 

9.  The  sentence  should  be,  "If  I  were  a  teacher  1  would  give  shorter 
lessons."  The  condition  implies  that  I  am  not  a  teacher.  The  sentence  ex- 
presses a  conception  of  the  mind  and  requires  the  subjunctive. 

10.  An  interjection  is  the  only  part  of  speech  not  found  in  the  sentence. 

History. — i.  As  early  as  A.  D.  986,  the  Western  Continent  was  seen  by 
some  Norse  navigators,  but  not  until  fourteen  years  later  was  the  actual  dis- 
covery of  America  made  by  Erickson,  a  noted  Icelandic  captain.     In  1002  a 
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company  of  Norsemen  made  a  voyage  to  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  traveling 
as  far  south  as  Fall  River,  In  1007  a  company  of  150  meif  made  explorations 
along  the  coast,  traveling  as  far  south  as  Virginia.  The  settlements  they 
planted  were,  however,  feeble  and  soon  broken  up,  and  their  intercourse  with 
the  savages  so  unsatisfactory  that  in  a  few  years  they  returned  to  their  own 
country.  Parties  of  adventuruos  Norsemen  continued  to  make  occasional 
voyages  to  the  New  World  during  the  succeeding  centuries,  and  as  laie  as 
A.  D.  1347,  a  Norse  chief  visited  Labrador  and  the  northeastern  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

2.  After  the  Northmen,  Christopher  Columbus,  a  Genoese  navigator,  was 
the  first  real  discoverer  of  the  continent  of  America.  I^and  was  first  seen 
August  3,  1492. 

3.  In  June,  1680,  Wm.  Penn,  an  English  Qudker,  petitioned  King  Charles 
for  the  privilege  of  founding  a  Commonwealth  in  the  New  World.  A  charter 
was  granted  to  him  in  1680,  which  placed  in  his  possession  the  land  extend- 
ing west  from  the  Delaware  River  through  five  degrees  of  longitude,  and 
north  and  south  through  three  degrees  of  latitude.  Here  he  founded  a  free 
commonwealth,  without  respect  to  color,  race  or  religion.  Immediately  after 
his  arrival  in  the  new  country  he  sent  back  a  glad  account  of  climate,  soil,  and 
beauty,  and  invited  emigration.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  three  shiploads 
of  emigrants  left  England  for  Pennsylvania.  He  framed  a  liberal  constitution,, 
which  was  submitted  to  the  people  for  rejection  or  approval. 

4.  The  Northwest  Territory  was  the  land  embraced  by  the  Stales,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  It  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  the  States  of  Virginia,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticnt,  who 
held  them  as  part  of  their  original  grants. 

5.  The  main  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  were,  that  not  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  five  States  should  be  formed  from  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory, and  that  all  Slates  thus  formed  should  enter  the  \i\\\ox\  free. 

6.  Wm.  Henry  Harrison  was  the  first  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Indiana, 
he  was  commander  of  that  division  of  the  army  that  defeated  the  Indians  under 
Tecumseh  at  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  and  the  ninth  President  of  the  United 
States. 

7.  Alex.  Hamilton,  Jno.  C.  Calhoun,  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  Stephen 
A.  Douglas. 

8.  The  telegraph,  the  cotton  gin,  the  telephone. 

9.  In  June,  1846,  the  boundary  lines  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  as  they  now  exist,  were  settled  by  treaty, 

10.  Abraham  Lincoln  issued  "The  Emancipation  Proclamation"  January 
1st,  1863,  but  not  until  February  ist,  1865,  did  Congress  adopt  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  by  v/hich  slavery  was  abolished  and  prohibited  in  all  the 
States  and  Territories  in  the  Union. 

Geography. — i.  Zones  are  belts  of  the  earth's  surface  bounded  by  the 
tropic  and  polar  circles.  The  declination  of  the  earth's  axis  is  its  variation 
from  the  ]>erpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit 

2.  Islands  are  divided  into  continental,  those  near  the  coast,  and  pelagic, 
those  far  from  continents. 
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3.  Icebergs  are  formed  from  immense  masses  of  snow  upon  mountainous 
coasts  in  the|>olar  regions.  Its  own  weight  and  the  action  of  the  sun  converts 
it  into  ice.  It  forms  glaciers  which,  extending  into  the  sea,  and  which  the 
waves  break  into  great  masses  called  icebergs, 

4.  Most  of  the  States  lie  in  the  lowlands — the  Territones  in  highlands. 

5.  The  coal  found  east  of  the  AUeghanies  is  anthracite,  and  that  west  bitu- 
minous. 

6.  Maryland  and  Virginia.     The  part  from  Virginia  was  re-ceded  to  it. 

7.  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales — England  largest,  Wales  smallest. 

8.  Vienna,  Pesih,  Galatz. 

9.  South  America  and  the  West  Indies  and  Indo-China. 
10.     On  the  south  side,  as  they  break  the  northern  winds. 

Arithmetic. — i.    Answer:     17  j  J. 

2.  One  lb.  Troy  =5760  grs.  There  are  as  many  lbs.  in  4897  grs.  as  5760  is 
contained  times  in  it=|^^  lbs.   Ans. 

3.  Since  it  takes  ^  of  a  day  to  mow  one  acre,  in  one  day  he  can  mow  \ 
acre.  It  will  take  as  long  to  mow  -^^  acre  as  J  is  contained  times  an  -j^,  which 
is  }J  timci.     Hence  he  can  mow  it  in  |^  day. 

4.  240  bu.  X6o(lb)  =  i4400  lb.     14400  Ib-Hi961b=54(hbl.)  Ans. 

5.  A  corporation  is  a  body  formed  and  authorized  by  law  to  act  as  a  single 
person.     Usury  is  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  the  legal  rate, 

6.  jSi.029^,  amount  of  ^i.  for  given  time  at  given  rate.  ^675-5-^1.029^ 
=$655.87^- present  worth. 

7.  .63  gal.  :  2%  gal.  :  :  lM7  :  {%  )    ^XM7^|,.o5  Ans. 

8.  I2^^X8tVX5.4Xi728_^^,^^  ^,, 

2150.4 

9.  i/(9)2X(  i2)2XiJ  ft.=i6  ft.  6  in.  Ans. 
lo-     #'75686967=423   Ans. 

Physiology. — i.  There  are  24  bones  in  the  spinal  column,  separated  by 
cartilage. 

2.  The  synovial  membrane  secretes  an  oil  fluid  with  which  to  lubricate 
the  joints. 

3.  The  muscles  give  symmetry  to  the  body  and  promote  motion. 

4.  The  salivary  glands  consist  of  three  pairs,  situated  in  the  cheek,  under 
the  tongue,  and  under  the  jaw. 

5.  The  liver  secretes  the  bile  and  the  pancreas  the  pancreatic  juice. 

6.  The  system  requires  more  food  in  winter  than  in  summer,  that  the  nor- 
mal temperature  of  the  body  may  be  sustained. 

7.  Chyme  is  changed  into  chyle,  and  the  nutritious  part  of  the  food  is  sep- 
arated from  the  waste  mailer. 

8.  To  keep  the  pure  blood  separated  from  the  impure.  The  right  side 
receives  and  discharges  impure  blood — the  left  side  receives  and  discharges 
pure  blood, 

9.  The  pleura  is  the  thin,  serous  membrane  which  lines  the  cavity  of  the 
chest  on  either  side  and  encloses  the  lung. 

10.  Pure  air  in  a  school-room  promotes  health,  industry,  quiet,  morality. 
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ORTHOGRAPHYi — il  The  distinction  between  a  subvocal  and  an  aspirate 
is  that  the  former  is  a  voice  sound,  while  the  latter  is  a  sound  produced  by  the 
breath  alone,  without  voice. 

2.  The  letter  i  has  a  long  sound  as  in  ice,  a  short  soand  as  in  it — the  sound 
of  long  ^  as  in  machine ^  and  the  sound  verging  toward  u  in  urge,  as  in 
thirsty, 

3.  Su-'-per-in-tend^-ent — es-pe^-cial-ly. 

4.  Nouns  ending  in y  precede!  by  a  vowel  form  their  plurals  by  adding  9. 

5.  The  want  of  proper  type  prevents  the  representation  of  the  sounds  of 
letters  by  the  use  of  diacritical  marks. 

Reading. — i.  The  extract  is  a  stanza,  because  it  consists  of  a  "number  of 
lines  of  poetry  regularly  adjusted  to  each  other  and  ending  in  a  full  pause." 
It  may  or  may  not  be  a  paragraph.  This  can  only  be  determined  by  know- 
ing its  connection  in  thought  with  the  other  stanzas  of  the  p>oem. 

2.  The  phrase  early  hour  in  the  stanz  i  means  the  time  of  youth  or  while 
in  the  full  vigor  of  life :    calm  cell  means  the  grave. 

3.  "  Set  the  fire  out  and  go  starved  to  bed  "  describes  the  condition  of  many 
old  people  who  have  out-lived  all  their  youthful  hopes  and  aspirations,  and 
the  enjoyment  that  comes  from  association  with  others,  and  who  die  hungering 
for  that  which  they  have  been  unable  to  attain. 

4.  The  words  hour,  celt,  birdsy  fire^  starved,  and  bed,  are  proper  words  to 
select  for  a  lesson  in  definition  because  of  the  peculiar  meaning  attached  to 
each  in  the  stanza. 

5.  The  meaning  of  the  stanza  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  better  to  die  in  youth 
or  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  while  our  pathway  is  bordered  with  flowers 
and  the  "birds  are  singing  in  the  heart,"  than  to  live  on  to  extreme  old  age, 
with  all  the  fire  of  youth  gone  out,  and, then  to  die  with  our  fondest  hopes  and 
highest  aspirations  unrealized — a  starved  soul. 

Theory  and  Practice. —  i.  Writing  wods  fixes  their  spelling  .is  can 
nothing  else,  by  riveting  the  attention,  by  muscular  memory,  by  bringing  to 
the  aid  of  memory  the  sense  of  sight. 

2.  The  aim  of  drill  in  primary  reading,  (i)  To  familiarize  the  child  with 
the  words — their  form,  pronunciation,  and  meaning.  (2)  To  make  him  com- 
prehend the  thought,     (3)  To  teach  proper  expression  of  the  thought. 

3.  Advantages  of  reciting  by  turn  are:  saving  of  time,  impartiality — 
adapted  to  short  answers  and  to  reviews.  Disadvantages :  inattention  in  re* 
mote  parts  of  the  cla.ss ;  preparation  of  only  those  parts  of  the  lesson  likely  to 
be  questioned  upon  ;  it  prevents  the  teacher  from  assigning  the  most  needed 
questions  to  the  most  needy  pupils. 

4.  Natural  incentives  arise  out  of  the  relation  of  the  pupil  to  the  subject, 
such  as  love  of  knowledge,  desire  to  succeed  and  desire  to  excel,  ambition  to 
become  educated,  desire  to  be  useful  or  helpful — any  thing  that  may  arise  or 
come  to  pass  as  a  natural  result  of  the  study.  Artificial  incentives  are  those 
that  have  no  natural  connection  with  the  subject  or  the  results  of  study,  suck 
as  marks,  class  standing,  prizes,  etc. 
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5.  The  great  end  of  punishment  is  obedience,  because  obedience  is  essen- 
tial to  all  the  ends  for  which  the  school  is  organized. 

(One  teacher  answered  this  question :  "  The  great  end  of  punishment  in 
school  is  the  end  with  the  pants  on." — Ed.) 

/ . 


THE  NATIO»JAL  ASSOCIATION. 


The  selection  of  Chautauqua  as  the  place  of  holding  the  National  Teachers' 
Association  this  year,  operated  both  favorably  and  unfavorably  to  its  success. 
The  effect  was  favorable  in  that  it  added  the  attractions  of  a  delightful  summer 
resort,  in  the  midst  of  most  beautiful  natural  scenery,  to  the  other  influences 
that  lead  teachers  to  attend  these  great  meetings.  It  also  afforded  the  desir- 
able quiet  and  freedom  from  diverting  influences,  that  promotes  strict  and 
undivided  attention  to  the  main  purpose.  It  was  unfavorable  in  that  it  limited 
the  influence  of  the  meeting  almost  exclusively  to  those  who  were  in  actual 
attendance  and  who  had  come  from  a  distance  for  this  particular  purpose. 
The  sessions  were  not  largely  attended,  there  being  almost  no  local  attendance 
whatever.  The  Association  was  also  cut  off  entirely  from  the  press,  and  no 
report  of  ihe  proceedings,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  appeared  in  any  news- 
paper, except  the  meagre  associated  press  reports,  which  amounted  to  not  much 
more  than  a  reproduction  of  the  programme. 

It  was,  however,  a  delightful  and  profitable  occasion  to  those  who  were 
there.  Veiy  few  failures  were  noted,  and  these  promoted  rather  than  impaired 
the  general  interest,  as  there  was  no  dragging  or  delay.  There  was  matter 
enough  and  more  than  enough  to  fill  the  time  to  the  utmost  profitable  limit. 

It  is  difficult  for  one  person  to  report  the  meeting  as  a  whole  without  the 
aid  of  -such  sketches  as  would  have  been  afforded  by  the  reporters  of  enter- 
prising city  papers.  The  work  of  the  general  association  and  of  the  sections 
became  so  mixed  and  blended  as  to  bafl[le  the  observation  of  any  one  person. 
The  general  association  in  the  morning  would  listen  to  two  or  more  elaborate 
papers,  which  would  perhaps  afford  material  for  discussion  in  the  several  sec- 
tions into  which  the  convention  would  break  up  at  eleven  o'clock. 

It  was  in  these  smaller  sections  that  the  spirit  was  apt  to  move  the  hearts  of 
the  brethren,  and  the  tongues  be  unloosed.  These  discussions,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  papers  read  in  the  general  meeting,  were  enough  to  convince  one 
that  there  are  many  principle's  in  pedagogics,  which  if  they  have  been  settled, 
have  not  yet  taken  universal  possession  of  the  pedagogical  mind. 

The  topics  in  regard  to  which  there  seemed  to  be  the  widest  divergence  of 
opinion,  were  the  questions  of  industrial  education,  the  proper  limits  of  normal 
school  work,  and  the  function  of  the  superintendency. 

The  subject  of  Industrial  Education  received  elaborate  treatment  by  Dr. 
E.  E.  White,  of  Purdue  University,  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  late  President  <  f 
the  Illinois  Industrial  University.  The  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  associa- 
tion seemed  to  be  adverse  to  the  introduction  of  strictly  technical  or  industrial 
training  in  connection  with  our  present  system  of  public  schools.     Such  train- 
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ing  must  be  left  to  the  field,  the  shop,  and  to  special  schools  organized  and 
maintained  with  this  sole  end  in  view. 

The  Normal  School  question  seems  to  have  been  the  one  over  which  the 
greatest  amount  of  wrangling  (I  guess  that  is  not  too  strong  a  word)  took 
place.  The  writer  is  not  able  to  particularize,  as  he  was  more  strongly  at- 
tracted in  other  directions.  Miss  Grace  Bibb,  of  the  Missouri  State  Univer- 
sity, read  a  very  able  and  forcible  paper  in  favor  of  making  the  normal  train- 
ing a  part  of  the  work  of  regular  colleges  and  universities,  that  is  of  having  a 
normal  course  side  by  side,  and  parallel  <with  other  recognized  university 
courses.  This  view  was  strongly  supported  by  the  venerable  Dr.  McCosh,  of 
Princeton  Cull'  ge,  who  said  that  he  would  be  most  happy  to  have  such  a  de- 
partment added  to  Princeton,  if  some  generous  hearted  millionaire  would  only 
endow  it. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  this  section,  as  well  as  that  of  elementary 
education,  occurred  the  battle  between  "  freedom  '*  and  "  methods."  Colonel 
Parker,  of  Quincy  fame,  put  himself  forward  as  a  champion  of  "  freedom." 
The  Colonel,  who  has  arisen  to  no  little  notoriety  in  educational  circles  within 
the  last  year  or  two,  is  a  round-faced,  round-bodied,  jolly  looking  fellow,  who 
always  comes  up  smiling,  and  in  a  slashing,  oflf-hand  manner  generally  ''  brings 
down  the  house  "  several  limes  *'  in  the  course  of  his  few  remarks.''  He  is  a 
splendid  story  teller,  and  both  in  manner  and  appearance  reminds  one  a  little 
of  the  great  infidel  "  Bob."  Indeed,  as  Col.  Robert  aspires  to  smash  Moses 
and  the  Prophets,  even  so  Col.  P.  seems  to  be  ambitious  to  *May  out"  all  the 
carefully  wrought  educational  systems  and  methods  that  have  come  into  exist- 
ence since  the  days  of  Pestolozzi.  His  cry  is  for  freedom^  freedom^  on  the 
part  of  every  teacher  to  pursue  his  own  ways,  being  held  accountable  only  for 
results.  That  the  Colonel  has  proved  himself  to  be  something  more  than  a 
mere  iconoclast,  however,  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  promoted  from  the  superintendency  of  the  schools  of  the  ancient  village 
of  Quincy  to  the  position  of  district  supervisor  of  the  Boston  schools,  with  a 
salary  of  ^$4000. 

Col.  Parker's  name  is  so  intimately  associated  with  that  of  Chas.  Francis 
Adams,  Jr.,  that  to  mention  the  one  suggests  the  other.  As  was  fitting,  there- 
fore, the  association  was  favored  with  a  most  remarkable  paper  by  Mr.  Adams, 
upon  the  "  Development  of  the  Superintendency."  This  paper  was  listened 
to  with  profound  interest  by  all,  as  being,  what  it  claimed  to  be,  a  view  of  the 
schoolmaster's  work  by  a  busy  outsider.  The  speaker  portrayed  most  vividly 
the  wretched  outcome  of  the  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  schools  of 
Massachusetts.  All  the  "  educators "  present  listened,  folded  their  hands 
across  their  breasts,  and  thanked  heaven  that  they  were  not  as  other  men  are, 
or  even  as  these  poor  benighted  down  east  Yankees.  Mr.  Adams  has  no 
remedy  to  propose  that  he  hopes  can  be  made  immediately  effective  to  cure 
the  ills  that  he  so  ably  laments.  The  only  remedy  must  be  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  enlightened  superintendency,  which  can  not  be  made  thoroughly 
effective  perhaps  for  a  generation  to  come. 

The  strongest  contrast,  afforded  both  in  personal  appearance  and  in  thought, 
was  tliat  between  the  two  Massachusetts  men,  Col.  Parker  and  J.  W.  Dickin- 
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son,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  who  read  a  most  elaborate,  fin- 
ished and  philosophical  paper  upon  the  **  Effect  of  Method  upon  the  Results 
of  School  Work." 

One  of  the  most  profoundly  interesting  papers  read  was  that  by  Gustavus 
J.  Orr,  Slate  School  Commissioner  of  Georgia,  upon  the  "  Education  of  the 
Negro— its  Rise,  Progress  and  present  State."  Prof.  Orr  is  a  venerable  man^ 
of  most  unmistakable  sincerity,  and  a  southerner,  born  and  bred  to  the  very 
marrow  of  his  bones.  He  looks  back  upon  the  days  of  slavery  without  a 
blush,  and  scarcely  with  regret.  He  thinks  that,  before  the  war  they  of  the 
South  were  doing  the  best  thing  practicable  for  the  negro  race  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  now  it  becomes  them  to  provide,  as  they  are  providing^ 
for  their  education  and  the  amelioration  of  their  condition.  He  represents 
the  state  of  things  as  most  hopeful  and  encouraging  for  the  future  elevation  of 
the  race,  and  regards  universal  education  among  them  as  both  a  social  and  a 
political  necessity  for  the  South. 

It  was  most  interesting  to  listen  to  so  thoroughly  a  southern  and  sincere  a 
view  of  the  situation  from  the  ante-bellum  r  ays  down  to  the  present  time. 

A  large  delegation  was  present  from  Georgia,  and  it  is  an  evidence  of  the 
fine  impression  made  by  the  representatives  from  that  State,  that  the  associa- 
tion decided  to  hold  its  next  convention  in  the  city  of  Atlanta. 

As  to  the  attendance,  two  things  were  especially  noticeable.  First,  the  large 
number,  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  membership,  from  Ohio.  This  was  ex- 
plained by  the  circumstance  that  Ohio  had  come  over  to  Chautauqua  the  week 
before  to  hold  its  own  State  Association,  and  many  remained  over.  The  other 
conspicuous  circumstance  was  the  absence  of  New  York  teachers.  This  was 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Higher  Schools  and 
Colleges  was  held  the  same  week  at  Albany,  and  most  of  the  leading  educa- 
tional men  were  there. 

It  diana  was  fairly  represented,  probably  coming  in  next  after  Ohio.  A 
glance  at  the  programme,  however,  and  also  at  the  list  of  officers  for  the  next 
year,  will  show  that  Indiana  is  not  second  in  honors  received  to  any  other 
State,  not  even  Ohio. 

The  principal  officers  of  the  General  Association  are :  For  President,  Jas» 
H.  Smart,  of  Indiana.  For  Secretary,  D.  W.  Henkle,  of  Ohio.  For  Treas- 
urer, Eli  T.  Tappan,  of  Ohio.  J.  B.  R. 


Errata. — In  the  rule  for  finding  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  any  given 
date  will  occur  a  mistake  was  made.  The  Dominical  letter  for  December  is 
F,  so  the  word  over  Dec,  should  be  Fryar  instead  of  Pryar. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  has  decided  that  the  following  rule,  (an 
almost  exact  duplicate  of  which  can  be  found  in  every  city),  is  legal,  needful, 
and  just: 

"  Any  pupil  absent  six  half  days  in  four  consecutive  weeks  without  satisfac- 
tory excuse,  shall  be  suspended  from  school." 
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« 

The  Kentucky  State  Teachers'  Association  will  meet  at  Lexington,  August 

13th. 

The  Danville  Normal  graduated,  July  28th,  29  teachers  and  20  from  the 
scientiBc  and  classical  courses.  Prospects  reported  very  flattering  for  next 
year. 

The  Manual  of  the  Grant  county  Schools,  G.  A.  Osborn,  superintendent,  is 
gotten  up  in  excellent  taste.  It  is  not  voluminous,  but  contains  many  concise 
rules  and  terse  suggestions. 

W.  A.  Hosmer  has  issued  a  "Circular  of  Information"  which  contains  as 
much  as  any  four  pages  we  have  read  for  a  long  time.  He  intends  that 
**  course  of  study"  and  **  grading"  shall  mean  something. 

Answer  to  Query. — The  query  in  last  month's  Journal  asks,  **  How  should 
the  sign,  *  Mesrs.  Briggs  &  Hodges/  be  written  to  indicate  that  the  persons 
are  married  ladies  ?  "     It  should  be,  "The  Mrs.  Briggs  &  Hodges." 

A  little  Manual  of  the  Decatur  county  Schools  gives  County  Boaid,  Text- 
Books,  Rules  and  Regulations,  Course  of  Instruction,  and  Suggestions  by  the 
Superintendent,  in  convenient  pocket  form.    Dr.  J.  L,  Carr  is  superintendent. 

MuLTUM  IN  Parvo. — "Never  threaten.  Seldom  scold.  Refuse  firmly. 
Consent  cordially.  Seldom  find  fault.  Commend  often.  Do  not  hurry.  Do 
not  worry.  Avoid  sarcasm.''  There  is  a  short  sermon  for  the  teacher  in  each 
of  the  above  terse  sentences.  Study  each  separately,  and  try  to  evolve  and 
make  clear  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  based.  No  teacher  can  safely  dis- 
regard any  one  of  them. 

Purdue  University. — The  last  annual  catalogue  shows  that  all  depart- 
ments are  now  organized  and  in  successful  operation.  The  new  schools  of 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture  and  Mechanics,  have  done  a  year's  promising 
work,  and  the  schools  of  Chemistry  and  Industrial  Art  have  added  to  their 
facilities  for  thorough  instruction.  The  College  has  three  regular  courses,  all 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.)  There  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  students.  The  number  enrolled  in  1874-75  (the  first  year)  was 
64;  the  number  the  second  year  was  67;  the  third  year  139;  the  fourth  year 
166;  the  fifth  year  195;  the  sixth  or  last  year,  203.  The  last  Freshman  class 
contained  36  students. 

In  the  notice  of  the  meeting  of  the  county  superintendents,  published  last 
month,  no  mention  whatever  was  made  of  a  very  carefully  prepared  paper  read  by 
Supt.  J.  B.  Blount,  of  Rush  county.  The  explanation  is,  that  for  some  cause 
the  secretary's  minutes,  from  which  the  editor  made  up  his  report,  did  not  men- 
lion  the  paper.  (The  secretary  was  absent  a  part  of  the  time.)  Supt.  Blount 
criticised  very  severely  the  few  superintendents  who  have  in  any  way  abused 
their  office,  and  thus  brought  reproach  upon  the  cause.  He  fixed  for  the  su- 
perintendent a  very  high  standard,  intellectually  and  morally,  and  closed  by 
insisting  that  county  superintendents  should  pass  an  examination  by  the  State 
Board,  to  insure  competency  and  high  moral  character. 
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PERSONAL. 


J.  W.  Stout  stays  at  Tipton. 

C.  M.  Parks  is  re-elected  at  Newport. 

P.  P.  Stults  still  remains  at  Rising  Sun, 

J.  E.  Starkey  will  remain  at  Martinsville. 

N.  W.  Bryant  continues  as  principal  at  Acton. 

Lottie  Latham  is  principal  of  the  Rising  Sun  High  School. 

R.  W.  Wood  will  remain  in  charge  of  the  Liberty  schools. 

£.  £.  Sutherland  will  take  the  Paoli  schools  the  coming  year. 

J.  E.  Morton  has  been  re-elected  to  superintend  at  Brookville. 

O.  C.  Charlton  has  been  elected  to  take  the  schools  at  Lebanon. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Irwin  is  still  '*  master  of  the  situation  *'  at  Fort  Wayne. 

C.  P.  Eppert  is  to  have  the  schools  at  Knightsville  the  coming  year. 

Geo.  P.  Glenn  will  continue  to  superintend  the  Kendallville  schools. 

C.  A.  Fyke  will  remain  another  year  in  charge  of  the  schools  at  i3utler. 

J.  L.  Rippetoe  stays  at  Connersville.    He  has  been  there  about  ten  years. 

J.  F.  Scull  leaves  Lebanon,  and  will  take  charge  of  the  Winamac  schools 
next  year. 

W.  De  M.  Hooper  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  Rensselaer  schools 
for  next  year. 

W.  C.  Barnhart,  formerly  of  Wayne  county,  now  has  charge  of  the  Colum- 
bia City  schools. 

Miss  Emma  Daily,  a  classical  graduate,  has  been  added  to  the  Ladoga 
Normal  faculty. 

H.  B.  Jacobs  remains  in  charge  of  the  New  Albany  schools.     He  has  been 
there  a  number  of  years. 

J.  H.  Martin  will  continue  to  superintend  the  Franklin  schools,  and  also  the 
schools  of  Johnson  county. 

Geo.  G.  Manning  has  again  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  Peru  schools 
at  an  advanced  salary,  ^1300. 

J.  P.  Funk  will  continue  in  charge  at  the  old  State  Capital,  Corydon.     He 
will  begin  a  normal  August  2d. 

E.   B.  Thornton,  superintendent   of  Lawrence  county,  is  just  recovering 
from  a  severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever. 

Alexander  C.  Hopkins,  formerly  State  Superintendent,  has  been  elected 
principal  of  the  Kokomo  High  School. 
34 
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J.  H.  Smart  was  elected  President  of  Jhe  National  Educational  Association 
at  its  late  annual  meeting  at  Chautauqua. 

C.  P.  Hodge,  of  Milford,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  La  Grange 
schools  vice  A.  D.  Mohler,  who  had  served  six  years. 

Prof.  S.  S.  Hamill,  the  Elocutionist,  is  now  at  his  headquarters,  710  West 
Monroe  street,  Chicago,  with  a  school  *'  full  to  overflowing." 

A.  J.  Dipboy,  last  year  principal  of  the  Anderson  High  School,  has  been 
elected  principal  of  the  Peru  High  School,  at  a  salary  of  $800. 

J.  N.  Neff  is  employed  to  take  charge  of  the  Michigantown  schools  again 
next  year.     Mr.  Neff  has  made  quite  a  success  of  these  schools. 

L.  McCreary,  of  the  Evansville  High  School,  has  been  elected  to  teach 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Science  in  Vincennes  University.     Salary  ^1000. 

A.  J.  Vawter,  an  old  and  tried  teacher  of  this  State,  recently  made  us  a 
friendly  call.  He  has  been  teaching  for  the  past  three  years  in  Washington 
county,  Ky. 

W.  T.  Fry  will  enter  upon  his  fourth  year  as  superintendent  of  the  Craw- 
fordsville  schools  in  September.  Miss  M.  A.  Tupper  is  principal  of  the  High 
School. 

J.  R.  Trissler,  superintendent  of  the  Lawrenceburg  schools,  has  just  suffered 
the  loss  of  his  wife  by  death.  He  has  the  sympathy  of  a  large  circle  of  edu- 
cational friends. 

In  giving  the  names  of  the  county  superintendents  that  attended  the  State 
Convention  in  June,  those  of  L.  A.  Stockwell,  of  Putnam,  and  J.  H.  Allen, 
of  Vigo,  were  by  mistake  omitted. 

Dick.  T.  Morgan,  formerly  principal  of  the  Hagerstown  schools,  and  who 
graduated  last  Spring  at  the  Indianapolis  Law  School,  was  recently  nominated 
for  the  Legislature  by  the  Republican  convention  at  Terre  Haute. 

Lewis  Prugb,  principal  of  Vincennes  Un'versity,  has  the  honor  of  having 
his  house  burglarized  recently,  and  lost  valuables  to  the  worth  of  I150.  It  is 
not  often  a  tramp  thinks  it  worth  while  to  call  on  a  school  teacher. 

J.  B.  Blount,  superintendent  of  Rush  county,  has  received  the  nomination 
of  his  party  (Democratic)  for  County  Clerk.  Whether  Mr.  Blount  is  success- 
ful or  not,  he  can  always  be  relied  upon  as  a  sound  educational  man. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Reynolds,  of  the  New  Albany  High  School,  goes  to  Glasgow,  Ky., 
to  take  charge  of  an  educational  institution,  for  which  he  will  receive  a  salary 
of  12,500.     Dr.  Reynolds  is  one  of  Indiana's  best  posted  educators. 

Pleasant  Bond,  for  many  years  a  prominent  teacher  in  and  for  several  years 
school  examiner  of  Marion  county,  afterwards  superintendent  of  the  Wabash 
schools,  but  for  a  few  years  past  not  regularly  in  the  school  work,  has  been 
added  to  the  faculty  of  the  Ladoga  Normal  School.  He  will  add  skill, 
strength,  energy,  and  high  moral  purpose  to  the  school. 
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Walter  S.  Smith,  formerly  superintendent  of  Marion  county,  now  principal 
of  the  Normal  Academy  at  Germantown,  Ky.,  recently  made  a  trip  to  the 
Mammoth  Cave,  and  has  "written  it  up"  in  a  most  graphic  manner  in  the 
Maysville  (Ky.)  Bulletin. 

The  Male  and  Female  High  Schools  of  New  Albany  have  been  united 
under  the  principalship  of  R.  A.  Ogg.  New  Albany  has  for  years  been  the 
only  city  in  the  State  that  sustained  separate  high  schools  for  the  sexes.  Mr. 
Ogg  will  make  an  excellent  principal. 

E.  P.  Cole,  on^  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  nlost  respected  teachers  of  the 
State,  gives  up  Hopewell  Academy  and  becomes  **  Bookseller  and  Stationer, 
west  side  Public  Square,  Bloomington,  Ind."  The  Journal  wishes  its  lifelong 
friend  the  greatest  possible  success  in  his  new  field  of  labor. 

Miss  Asenath  Cox  has  resigned  the  superinlendency  of  the  Paoli  schools  to 
accept  a  position  in  Glendale  College,  Ohio,  her  alma  mater.  The  Journal 
always  regrets  the  loss  to  the  State  of  such  earnest  and  educational  workers  as 
is  Miss  Cox.     It  wishes  her  continued  happiness  and  success. 

David  Moury,  superintendent  of  Elkhart  county,  is  in  very  poor  health, 
and  has  been  for  some  time.  He  is  now  at  the  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Mr.  Moury  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  superintendents  of  the  State, 
and  has  many  warm  friends  who  will  sympathize  with  him  and  wish  him  a 
speedy  recovery. 

J.  N.  Study  was  re- elected  superintendent  of  the  Anderson  schools  at  a 
salaiy  of  $1200.  L.  M.  Cromer,  a  graduate  of  Wittenberg  College,  O.,  was 
elected  principal  of  the  High  School  at  %io  per  month,  and  Prof.  D.  N.  Berg, 
for  several  years  principal  of  First  Ward  school,  was  made  principal  of  Second 
Ward  school  at  ^75  per  month. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher,  of  Indianapolis,  is  prepared  to  lecture  to  teachers' 
institutes  on  Brazil,  2000  miles  up  the  Amazon,  Spain,  Modem  Italy,  Mount 
Vesuvius,  Pompeii,  Modern  Egypt,  Jerusalem  of  To-day,  The  Alps,  Glaciers, 
Physical  Geography,  etc.  Mr.  Fletcher  is  full  of  information  on  these  and 
kindred  topics,  and  his  knowledge  is  **  first-hand,"  gained  not  from  books,  but 
from  actual  observation.  He  has  lived  many  years  in  both  South  America  and 
Europe,  and  being  a  close  observer  and  faithful  student  he  has  acquired  a 
fund  of  information  that  is  simply  wonderful. 

Wm.  T.  Harris,  late  Superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  schools,  was  greatly 
honored  by  the  leading  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  just  before  leaving  there.  A 
public  meeting  was  called,  which  was  attended  by  ministers,  physicians,  bank- 
ers, lawyers,  manufacturers,  merchants,  railroad  presidents,  etc.,  to  attest  theif 
high  appreciation  of  Mr.  Harris's  "  eminent  services  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion." In  a  highly  complimentary  address  Mr.  Orrick  presented  Mr.  Harris 
with  a  solid  24-carat  gold  medal,  weighing  eleven  ounces.  On  one  side  it 
bears  the  symbol  of  education  and  the  names  of  such  teachers  and  philosophers 
as  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Pestalozzi,  Hegel,  Arnold,  and  our  own  Horace  Mann. 
On  the  other  side  the  following  inscription : 
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"  From  citizens  of  St.  Louis  to  William  T.  Harris,  LL.D.y  in  grateful  recog- 
nition of  twenty-three  years  of  faithful  service  as  teacher,  principal,  asssistant 
superintendent  and  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools— 1 857-1880.'* 

In  addition  to  this  he  was  presented  with  |iooo  cash.  This  meeting  and 
these  tokens  of  regard  for  eminent  services  were  highly  complimentary  and 
entirely  deserving.  No  living  man  has  done  more  for  the  cause  of  popular 
education  than  Wm.  T.  Harris.  Mr.  H.  expects  to  make  his  future  home  in 
St.  Louis. 


NORMALS. 


The  Delaware  county  Normal  enrolls  76  teachers. 

D.  D.  Luke  opened  an  eight  week  Normal  at  Ligonier,  July  19th. 
The  Scottsburg  Normal  opened  July  19th.     Jas.  T.  Ervin,  principal. 

E.  H.  Butler  and  B.  F.  Marsh  opened  a  six  week  Normal  at  Winchester, 
July  26th. 

The  Valparaiso  Normal  turns  out  this  year  150  graduates — 45  in  the  teach- 
ers' class. 

M.  B.  Stults  and  Allen  Moore  will  open  a  six  week  Normal  at  Hunting- 
ton, August  9th. 

The  Decatur  Normal  enrolled  75  the  first  week,  with  prospects  for  100. 
G.  W.  A«  Luckey  is  directing. 

F.  M.  G>nes  is  conducting  a  Normal  at  Sugar  Plain,  one  mile  from  Thorn- 
town.     Gillum  Ridpath  is  principal  instructor. 

E.  E.  Smith,  of  Purdue  University,  has  closed  a  successful  normal,  in  which 
he  did  all  the  work  himself,  and  which  enrolled  48. 

The  Cass  county  Normal  is  composed  of  a  strong  class  of  teachers,  and  is 
being  taught  in  an  effiective  manner  by  Walts,  Berry,  Legg,  and  Wood.  It 
opened  with  over  50,  with  good  prospects  for  a  large  increase. 

The  joint  Normal  Institute  of  Pulaski  and  Starke  counties,  held  at  Wina- 

mac,  is  under  the  control  of  W.  E.  Netherton,   Superintendent  of  Pulaski 

county,  and  not  G.  A.  Nelherton,  who  is   one  of  the  principal  instructors. 

The  attendance  reached  125  the  second  week,  and  there  were  prospects  for 

more.     Supt.  Netherton  publishes  weekly  "  The  Normal  Wave,"  a  spirited 

paper,  in  the  interest  of  the  normal,  and  is  putting  forth  every  effort  to  make 

the  school  a  complete  success.     He   furnishes  a  free  public  lecture  every 
week. 
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INSTITUTES. 


Aug.  2  (2  weeks)  Wayne  county,  Centreville.    J.  C.  Maqpherson. 

"    3,  Owen  county,  Spencer.     R.  C.  King. 

**    9,  Delaware  county,  Muncie.    A.  W.  Clancy. 

"    9,  Posey  county,  Mt.  Vernon.    J.  W.  French. 

"    9,  Putnam  county,  Greencastle.     L.  A.  Stockwell. 

**    9,  Brown  county,  Nashville.     David  M.  Beck. 

"    9,  Warrick  county,  Boonville.     I.  £.  Youngblood. 

**  i6|  Vermillion  county,  Newport.     H.  H.  Conley. 

"16,  Bart^lomew  county,  Columbus.    J.  M.  Wallace. 

••16,  Pike  county,  Petersburg.     L.  M.  Stewart. 

^  idy  Daviess  county,  Washington.     D.  M.  Geeting. 

"  16,  Jefferson  county,  Madison.     £.  K.  Tibbetts. 

"16,  Jackson  county,  BrowQstown.    Jas.  B.  Hamilton. 

••  16,  Henry  county.  New  Castle.    Timothy  Wilson. 

*•  23,  Cass  county,  Logansport.     P.  A.  Berry. 

"  23,  Montgomery  county,  Crawfordsville.    J.  G.  Orerton. 

"  23,  Hendricks  county,  Danville.     J.  A.  C.  Dobson. 

"  23,  St.  Joseph  county, .     Calvin  Moon. 

"  23,  Knox  county,  Vincennes.     £.  B.  Milam. 

"  23,  Spencer  county,  Rockport.    J.  W.  Nourse. 

•*  23,  Crawford  county,  Leavenworth.     J.  W.  C.  Springstun. 

••  23,  Shelby  county,  Shelbyville.    S.  L.  Major. 

"  23,  Fayette  county,  Connersville.    J.  S.  Gamble. 

*'  23,  Perry  county,  Cannelton.    I.  L.  Whitehead. 

'*  23,  Union  county,  Liberty.     L.  M.  Crist. 

"  23,  Franklin  county,  Brookville.     C.  R.  Corey. 

•*  23,  La  Porte  county,  La  Porte.     W.  A.  Hosmer. 

"  30,  Wabash  county,  Wabash.     G.  T.  Herrick. 

"  30,  Vigo  county,  Terre  Haute.    J.  H.  Allen. 

"  30,  Harrison  county,  Corydon.     D.  F.  Lemmon. 

"  30,  Floyd  county,  New  Albany.    Jacob  Miller. 

"  30,  Marion  county,  Indianapolis.     L.  P.  Harlan. 

•*  30,  Clay  county,  Brazil.     P.  B.  Triplett. 

•*  30,  Newton  county,  Kentland.     W.  H.  Hershman. 

"  30,  Orange  county,  Paoli.     J.  L.  Noblitt. 

"  Jo»  Johnson  county,  Franklin.    J.  H.  Martin. 
Sept.    6,  Hancock  county,  Greenfield.    Aaron  Pope. 
"       6,  Elkhart  county,  Goshen.    D.  Mowry. 
**     13,  Adams  county,  Decatur.     G.  W.  A.  Luckey. 
Nov.    8)  Steuben  county,  Angola.    Cyrus  Cline. 
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BOOK  TABLE. 


The  Nursery^  published  by  John  L.  Shorey,  Boston,  Mass  ,  is  pre-eminently 
the  best  paper  for  small  children,  who  delight  in  beautiful  pictures  and  simple 
stories. 

The  first  number  of  The  Educationist^  of  Kansas,  for  which  Prof.  Hoss  is 
responsible,  is  now  before  us.  It  looks  well  and  reads  well.  It  is  published 
at  Topeka. 

Krusi's  new  series  of  Easy  Drawing  Lessons  seem  to  us  to  be  simple,  pro- 
gressive, easy,  practical,  within  the  comprehension  and  execution  of  untrained 
teachers.  They  begin  very  simple  and  grow  in  difficulty.  ^Hiram  Hadley, 
Indianapolis,  agent. 

Life  of  General  famet  A.  Garfield— By  C.  C.  Coffin  ^"Carleton.")  J.  M. 
Olcott,  Indianapolis,  agent  for  Indiana. 

Mr.  Coffin's  reputation  as  a  fine  writer  was  established  first  as  a  "  war  cor- 
respondent," and  he  has  more  than  maintained  his  good  standing  since.  Given 
a  good  subject  and  a  first-class  writer,  the  result  must  be  excellent,  as  in  this 
case. 

Geometry  for  Beginners — By  G.  A.  Hill.    Boston:    Ginn  &  Heath,  1880. 

The  above  is  a  unique  little  book,  intended  in  both  matter  and  method,  for 
beginners.  The  old  Euclid  method  of  presentation  is  dispensed  with  .'md 
methods  employed  better  suited,  in  the  judgment  of  the  author,  to  promote  the 
natural  growth  of  the  mental  powers.  The  Germans  have  thoroughly  tested 
the  methods  here  given,  and  approve  them.  Any  one  needing  an  elementary 
work  on  Geometry  would  do  well  to  examine  the  above. 

Elenuntary  Arithmetic^  Oral  and  Written — By  George  E.  Seymour.  St. 
Louis  :     G.  I.  Jones  <&  Co. 

This  new  House  is  bringing  out  some  excellent  text-borks.  The  little  book 
named  above  strikes  us  very  favorably.  If  it  does  not  "  fill  a  want  long  felt  ** 
it  fills  a  want  that  ought  to  be  felt.  The  book  is  prepared  on  the  principle  that 
it  is  important  to  present  a  few  elementary  principles  in  a  clear  logical  way 
and  emphasize  them.  No  illustrations  are  j^iven,  as  the  author  condemns  their 
use  in  arithmetic.  He  urges  that  as  long  as  a  child  can  see  objects  he  will 
count  and  not  add*  The  book  certainly  deserves  a  careful  examination  on  the 
part  of  teachers. 

A  New  Device  in  Arithmetic. — James  O.  Wright,  of  the  Indianapolis  High 
School,  has  just  completed  an  Exercise  Card  in  Numbers  and  an  accompany- 
ing Teachers'  Manual,  that  is  intended  to  lessen  the  work  of  the  teacher  and 
furnish  to  pupils  of  all  grades  a  practical  drill  in  the  fundamental  optrations 
of  Arithmetic.  The  cards  (one  for  each  pupil)  are  about  three  by  five  inches, 
containing  fifty-two  numbers  so  arranged  that  there  can  be  readily  formed  from 
each  card  more  than  ten  thousand  different  problems.  The  Teachers*  Manual 
or  key  to  the  card  contains  2124  of  these  problems  with  answers,  embracing 
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the  principal  subjects  and  operations  in  Arithmetic.  These  cards  are  designed 
to  furnish:  (i)  Regular  work  to  Primary  pupils  who  are  not  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  use  with  profit  a  text-book ;  and  (2)  To  supply  to  Intermediate  or 
grammar  grade  pupils  a  practical  class  drill  to  be  used  during  the  recitation. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


Read  the  advertisement  of  the  Ladoga  Normal,  and  learn  some  interesting 
facts. 


Prof.  Pleasant  Bond,  one  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  West,  has  been 
employed  in  the  Ladoga  Normal. 

The  prospects  of  the  Ladoga  Normal  for  the  next  year  are  flattering.  It 
has  a  scholarly  and  large  faculty.  Fourteen  teachers  are  employed.  It  grad- 
uated at  its  last  commencement,  from  its  Teachers'  Department,  23 ;  Business 
Department,  15;  College  Department,  19.    J.  V,  Coombs  is  principal. 

John  Cooper,  superintendent  of  the  Richmond  schools,  has  made  one  of  the 
best  registers  ever  published.     See  Nicholson  &  Bro.*s  advertisement  of  it. 


D.  Appleton  &  Co.  present  teachers  with  some  valuable  infonnation  in  their 
advertisement  this  month.     See  it. 


The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  has  achieved  its  unparalleled  success  by  do> 
ing  so  well  what  it  professes  to  do  that  its  students  become  living  advertise- 
ments. 


Employment  for  Teachers  during  the  Spring  and  Summer  Vaca- 
tion.— Having  recently  made  veiy  valuable  additions  to  our  list  of  Standard 
Library  Works  and  Subscription  Books,  we  offer  to  Teachers  a  rare  opportu- 
nity for  lucrative  employment  during  the  spring  and  summer  vacation.  All 
who  desire  to  sell  books,  globes,  outline  maps,  charts,  etc.,  are  requested  to 
correspond  at  once  with  the  undersigned.  We  want  at  least  one  agent  in 
every  county.     Address  J.  M.  Olcott,  36  East  Market  st.,  Indianapolis. 


I! 

A  good  honorable  business,  which  will  pay  a  very  large  salary^  if  properly 
worked.     No  petty  canvassing  to  be  done. 

We  want  a  few  first-class,  energetic  young  men,  to  take  charge  of  a  business 
that  will  pay.     For  particulars  address,  at  once,         S.  C.  DODDS  &  Co., 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

"Vj^SSj^I?/    OOI1.IL.EIC3-E1, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N,  Y., 

FOR  THE  l.I8CRAI<  EDVCATIOTf  OF  WOMEV.    Examinations  for 
entrance,  September  15th.     Catalogues  sent  on  application  to 
Sit  W.  L.  DEAN,  Registrar. 
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A   O  K  SPECIAL  PREMIUMS. 

-L     ^^    ^^   A  selected  list  of  125  important  works  in  the  several 
branches  of  Science  offered  Free  with  new  subscriptions  to  the 

POPULAR    SCIENCE    MONTHLY. 

Send  postal  card  for  premium  list  and  full  particulars  to  D.  APPLETON  ft 
CO.,  Publishers,  i,  3,  &  5  Bond  Street,  New  York.  6-31 

BY  G,  A.  Wkntworth,  a.  M.,  Phillips'  Exelcr  Academy.  A  recent  work 
on  the  science,  based  npon  the  assumption  that  Geometry  is  a  branch  of 
logic.  All  unnecessary  discussions  and  scholia  have  been  avoided.  Notions 
oipo%Uion^  magnitude^  and  direction  are  defined  and  applied  with  mathematical 
precision.  In  each  proposition  a  concise  statement  of  what  is  given  is  printed 
in  one  kind  of  type,  of  what  is  required  in  another,  and  the  demonstration  in 
still  a  third — an  attractive  page,  large,  elegant  type.  In  no  case  is  it  neces- 
sary to  to  turn  the  page  in  reading  a  demonstration.  An  effort  is  made  to 
rapidly  develop  the  reasoning  faculties,  to  impart  facility  and  accuracy  of  ex- 
pression and  to  destroy  the  habit  of  memorizing  generally.  Send  for  circular 
containing  opinions  of  leading  teachers  of  U.  S.  and  list  of  40  colleges  and  400 
^schools  that  have  already  adopted  this  work.  GINN  &  HEATH, 

S-it  56  Sute  St.,  Chicago. 


Unabridged  Dictionarir 

FOR  THE  ^^ 

SCHOOL  ROOM. 


rr^m  Hob.  W.  C.  WHITFORD,  Siate  SaperlBtendeat  orSebo«ls» 

Wlscansln. 

"  Madison,  Wis  .  May  13,  x88o. — For  over  twenty-five  years,  this  work  has  been  estab- 
lished by  law.  in  all  our  public  schools,  as  the  only  authority  on  the  spelling,  pronuncia- 
tion, nnd  definition  of  the  words  in  our  language.  In  that  time  this  office  has,  in  behalf 
of  the  State,  supplied  gratuitously  or  by  sale  several  thousand  copies  of  the  Dictionary  to 
these  schools  on  their  application.  In  all  our  State  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes^  both  attended  annually  by  nearly  seven  thousand  members,  Webster  is  in  constant 
use  as  the  standard.  In  the  last  few  years,  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  our  schools  through- 
out the  State,  led  by  the  instructions  furnished  at  the  institutes,  have  given  special  atten 
tion  to  the  study  of  "the  principles  of  pronunciation,"  discussed  in  this  work.  Particu- 
lar y  in  the  reading  classes,  the  Dictionary  is  very  largely  consulted  to  ascertain  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  and  exact  meaning  of  words  found  m  thair  lessons. 

The  results  of  the  experience  of  the  State  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  There  prevnllis  an  almoftt  anl  veraal  aatlsntetion  thnt  Webster 
le  made  tlie  fla^l  antborlty  on  all  nubjee ts  for  whleh  the  work  la 


2.  A  very  (general  tendency  exists  nmonflr  the  teachers  nnd  pa* 
plls  of  onr  schools  to  stndy  carefnlly  and  Intelliirently  the  ele- 
ments or  tb«  English  Ijf»nsnafre« 

S.  The  correct,  and  therefore  the  nnirorm,  pronnneiation  of 
words  Is  heard  In  very  many  of  onr  schools  ana  amonflr  onr  pnh> 
lie  speakers. 

4.  The  nseof  words  with  their  precise  sifrniflcatlon  and  often 
with  nice  discriOBlnatlon,  Is  pracuced  to  an  observable  extent  In 
our  schools.*'  

NEW  EDITION. 

GoDUlning  a  SUPPLEMENT  of  over  4600  NEW  WORDS  and  iUlBANINOS. 

ALSO,    CONTAINING   A    NEW 

BioKrapbioal  Dictionary  of  over  9700  Names. 

e-xt  PubUshed  by  G.  ft  C.  MBRRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 


INDIANA 


School  Journal. 


Vol.  XXV.  SEPTEMBER,  1880.  No.  9. 


COMPETITIVE  SCHOOL  WORK. 


SAMUEL   LILLY. 


|HiLE  variety  may  be  called  the  spice  of  life,  unity  of 
effort  often  produces  results  that  are  very  beneficial. 
It  is  to  this  end,  unity  of  effort,  that  our  coun.ty,  dis- 
trict, and  state  fairs,  or  our  city  and  international  ex- 
positions have  been  organized.  In  a  state  that  possesses  such 
a  diversity  of  labor  as  Indiana  possesses,  it  is  quite  difficult  for 
one  to  learn  of  her  products  by  observation  without  the  aid  of  a 
central  exposition. 

The  territory  that  an  average,  very  busy,  producing  man  will 
traverse,  is  small  compared  with  an  average  state.  Many  of 
our  most  wide-awake,  active  men  are  seldom  called  from  their 
own  county.  By  this  confinement  at  home,  with  a  moderate 
degree  of  success  in  business,  there  is  created  a  self-satisfaction 
that  will  prevent  the  development  of  the  power  one  may  possess, 
mus  preventing  his  producing  the  results  his  talents  merit.  The 
skilled  laborer  will  spend  weeks  or  months  on  one  piece  of  fur- 
niture, laboring  all  the  time  under  the  impression  he  is  the  best 
workman  in  the  country.  He  brings  the  product  of  his  labor  to 
the  place  of  competition,  and  finds  himself  excelled.  In  this 
ca.se,  no  competition  would  cause  the  workman  to  remain  con- 
tented with  his  skill.  The  defeat  is  beneficial.  It  induces  the 
workman  to  awaken  his  energies,  and  to  return  to  his  labor  with 
renewed  vigor.  This  bringing  men  and  women  of  merit  together 
35 
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with  the  products  of  their  hands  or  minds,  has  yielded  very  great 
advantage ;  being,  perhaps,  the  most  fruitful  source  of  discovery 
and  invention.  We  speak  of  the  length  of  a  room  by  comparing 
it  with  some  unit  of  measure.  The  b^x  may  be  measured  with 
a  bushel ;  but  man  is  measured  by  what  he  does.  What  he  does 
is  compared  with  what  others  accomplish.  Thus  indirectly  man 
is  measured  by  man. 

The  teacher  has  his  field  of  labor.  How  different  from  that 
of  any  other  workman !  His  field  is  not  visible  save  through  the 
mind;  yet,  it  is  just  as  susceptible  of  cultivation  as  the  field  of 
com  or  as  the  muscles  of  the  fingers,  while  the  material  results 
can  readily  be  compared.  The  teachers  of  Indiana,  a  few  ex- 
cepted, have  not  been  as  ready  to  place  the  material  results  of 
their  labor  on  exhibition  as  the  people  of  any  other  vocation. 
Indiana  has  had  an  annual  fair  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 
How  many  times  has  there  been  an  educational  department  in 
it  ?  A  county  fair  is  not  perfect  unless  every  department  per- 
taining to  agriculture  is  open  for  entries.  Not  many  educational 
departments  are  opened  in  these  places  of  competition.  Why  ? 
Perhaps  there  has  not  been  time.  Our  present  school  system  is 
only  about  seven  years  old.  Such  a  thing  as  comparing  material 
school  work  before  the  county  superintendency  was  created,  was 
scarcely  suggested.  There  was  no  leader,  and  no  leader  means 
no  army,  no  organization.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  county 
superintendency,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
state  taking  the  lead,  the  principal  educators  of  a  few  counties 
have  acted  in  this  line.  In  Wells,  Wayne,  Montgomery,  and 
some  other  counties  educational  departments  have  been  set  apart 
in  the  exposition  halls  of  the  county  fairs  for  receiving  competi- 
tive school  work.  In  Wells  county  the  school  products  placed: 
on  exhibition  "the  fall  of  1877,  were  so  nice  that  Mr.  Smart  had 
the  principal  of  the  Bluffton  schools  bring  the  exhibit  to  the  Sta^ 
Teachers'  Association,  that  other  teachers  of  the  State  might  s^ 
the  good  work.  As  John  and  Mary  are  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  family,  their  work  was  the  most  important  part  of 
Wells  county  fair,  and  claimed  as  much  attention.  Nothing  that 
year  gave  the  agricultural  society  better  satisfaction.  The  influ- 
ence in  behalf  of  the  schools  was  excellent ;  while  the  exhibit  was 
one  of  the  most  profitable  exercises  brought  before  the  teachers 
of  the  Association  the  following  winter. 
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Of  one  that  is  giving  his  time  to  teaching,  or  is  interested  in 
having  children  taught,  the  educauonal  department  in  the  state 
fair  at  IndianapoHs  can  not  fail  to  claim  the  closest  attention. 
The  slothful  teacher  is  put  to  shame,  while  the  ambitious  is  stirred 
to  activity.  Man  can  not  comprehend  what  is  being  done  in  our 
schools  without  visiting  such  a  department.  Can  any  one  doubt 
the  good  results  obtained  from  this  enterprise  ?  Let  him  study 
the  influences  of  the  achievements  accomplished  by  Indiana's 
educational  committee  during  the  Centennial  Exposition.  But 
a  few  years  ago  to  be  called  a  Hoosier  would  suggest  the  ques- 
tion, **Can  you  read?"  The  interest  taken  in  educating  the 
masses  has  thrown  this  sting  in  the  back- ground  so  far  that  now 
when  the  average  Hoosier  is  greeted,  the  idea 'is  anticipated^ 
"He  is  not  only  prepared  to  read,  but  he  is  ready  to  enter  upon 
the  most  active  duties."  To  be  called  a  Hoosier  is  not  a  thing 
of  which  longer  to  be  ashamed.  This  fact  has  been  taught  the 
people  of  other  States  by  placing  the  Hoosiers'  work  in  competi^ 
tion  with  theirs. 

But  why  bring  school  products  to  a  fair?  Is  it  not  just  as  well 
for  each  teacher  to  continue  laboring  in  his  school  and  leave  the 
results  at  home  or  burn  them  ?  As  with  the  skilled  workman  or 
fanner,  so  with  a  teacher.  There  is  no  other  profession  in  which 
a  person  can  be  so  easily  deceived  with  respect  to  the  labor.  A 
teacher,  educationally  speaking,  is  supposed  to  be  superior  to 
those  with  whom  he  is  laboring  in  the  school-room.  Unless  he 
has  some  means  of  comparing  the  results  of  his  efforts,  he  be- 
comes the  most  inconsistent  egotist  of  the  community  with  respect  . 
to  his  power  as  a  teacher.  The  pupils'  w^ork  is  the  teacher's  in- 
directly. Hence,  when  he  places  his  pupils'  results  by  the  side 
of  the  results  of  another  set  of  pupils,  his  success  is  as  readily 
judged  as  that  of  any  other  vocation.  For  harvesting  small  grain, 
the  implements  and  machinery  used  in  their  order  were  the  sickle, 
cradle,  four-horse  reaper  with  a  man  to  rake  off  the  grain,  reaper 
drawn  by  two  horses,  the  self-rake,  the  dropper,  all  followed  by 
men  binding  the  grain ;  after  these  came  the  harvester  that  places 
the  grain  on  a  table  for  two  to  bind,  the  binders  being  carried  on  / 
.the  machine ;  and  finally  the  self-binder  that,  with  a  skillful  ma- 
chinist, does  the  work  of  ten  men  *so  neatly  and  easily,  Compe- 
tition has  done  much  toward  bringing  about  these  improve- 
ments. 
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But  a  little  while  ago  four  subjects  were  taught  by  the  average 
district  teacher.  These  were  sufficient  for  the  times,  according 
to  his  estimation.  The  demand  produced  a  competition.  One 
added  geography  to  the  R's ;  another  added  grammar ;  another 
history,  etc.,  until  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  skillful  teacher 
can  impart  instruction  in  the  eight  required  branches,  and  add 
enough  in  the  outlines  of  other  sciences  to  awaken  an  early  in- 
terest in  their  pursuit.  Combinations  of  plans  developed  and 
produced  in  county  institutes  and  normal  schools,  have  done 
much  toward  improving  our  schools.  A  comparison  of  material 
school  work  will  do  much  toward  perfecting  what  is  already  at- 
tempted^ and  incite  many  that  are  lifeless  in  the  work  to  earnest 
activity. 

Can  a  county  exhibition  of  school  work  be  practically  made  in 
the  county  that  does  not  have  an  annual  fair  ? 

A  county  having  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and 
an  annual  institute  can  have  an  exhibition  of  school  work. 

This  exhibition  should  consist  of  work  done  by  the  pupils  and 
teachers.  The  kind  of  work  and  the  quantity,  also  the  manner 
of  preparing  it,  should  be  determined  by  regulations.  The  reg- 
ulations would  be  furnished  by  the  society,  perhaps,  known  as 
the  **  County  Teachers'  Association."  The  material  may  consist 
of  written  work  only,  in  the  form  of  examination  manuscripts, 
or  to  the  manuscript  department  may  be  added  drawing.  To 
these  may  be  added  a  department  of  botany,  for  botanical  col- 
lections ;  also,  a  place  for  native  birds ;  and  not  the  least,  a  place 
for  such  geological  specimens  as  can  be  collected  in  many  of  the 
counties  of  the  State.  To  add  interest,  prizes  may  be  offered 
for  the  best  original  essays  read  by  the  pupils  of  the  schools  be- 
fore the  Association.  The  declaimers  and  young  orators  may 
be  induced  to  throw  in  their  mites.  The  literary  certainly  would 
not  be  an  unpleasant  feature  of  the  county  institute  for  an  even- 
ing's entertainment.  The  appropriate  time  for  such  an  exhibi- 
tion would  be  during  the  institute ;  and  since  the  institute  is  con- 
ducted in  the  principal  school  building  in  the  county  seat,  one 
room  could  be  procured  for  an  exposition  room,  and  arranged 
by  a  committee  properly  authorized.  Such  an  enterprise,  well 
conducted,  can  not  help  having  a  good  influence  over  our  schools 
and  teachers. 

GOSPORT,  IND. 
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COMMON  SCHOOL  DIPLOMAS. 


AARON  POPE,  SUPERINTENDENT  HANCOCK  COUNTY. 


FOR  want  of  time  at  the  County  Superintendents'  State  Con- 
vention, the  above  subject  was  not  fully  discussed,  and  the 
writer  being  requested  to  state  his  method  of  conducting  exami- 
nation for  the  same,  now  attempts  to  do  so. 

One  of  the  rules  of  our  County  Board  of  Education  requires 
the  teacher  having  pupils  completing  the  course  of  study  to  notify 
the  county  superintendent  of  the  same,  at^east  three  weeks  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  school.  By  this  means  the  superintendent 
knows  how  many  from  each  township  desire  to  pass  the  exami- 
nation. He  then  designates  a  time  and  place  for  the  examina- 
tion of  the  applicants  from  any  one  township,  notifying  the  trus- 
tee and  the  teachers  of  the  township  of  the  same.  A  notice 
through  the  county  papers  is  also  given,  inviting  parents  and 
friends  of  education  to  attend.  The  examination  is  conducted 
by  the  superintendent  and  the  trustee. 

The  forenoon  is  devoted  to  written  work,  and  the  afternoon 
to  oral  work.  During  the  oral  examination  each  pupil  that  can 
answer  the  question  asked  is  required  to  raise  the  hand,  and  in 
case  an  incorrect  answer  is  given  the  class  is  to  correct  it.  By 
this  means  a  very  fair  estimate  of  each  pupil's  proficiency  is  ob- 
tained, although  not  so  good  a  test  as  a  written  examination 
would  be ;  yet,  we  believe,  sufficient,  with  the  work  of  the  morn- 
ing, to  form  a  just  estimate.  Beside,  the  oral  work  is  very  inter- 
esting to  parents,  and  quite  a  help  to  pupils  of  lower  grades  in 
stimulating  them  to  prepare  for  the  same. 

Probably  some  one  is  ready  to  ask  if  there  is  not  danger  of 
discouraging  those  who  fail  on  the  examination  ?  We  think  not^ 
for  this  reason :  The  superintendent  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  applicants  during  his  visits,  and  will  inform  himself  concern- 
ing their  efficiency  to  some  extent  before  the  examination,  and 
will  advise  with  the  teacher  relative  to  the  matter,  and,  when 
there  is  much  doubt  on  the  question,  advise  the  pupil  to  defer 
the  matter.  By  this  means  but  few,  who  are  not  prepared,  will 
present  themselves  for  examination,  and  those  who  do,  and  fail,^ 
may  be  encouraged  by  proper  words  from  the  superintendent 
and  trustee. 
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Why  grant  these  Certificates  of  Proficiency  ? 

1.  It  gives  the  pupil  an  objective  point  toward  which  he  can 
direct  all  his  efforts,  and  by  this  means  stimulates  to  greater  ex- 
ertion. 

2.  It  will  induce  pupils  to  take  the  full  course  of  study,  thus 
materially  aiding  in  a  proper  grading  of  the  schools. 

3.  It  will  create  a  desire  for  thoroughness  upon  the  part  of  the 
pupil. 

4.  It  will  induce  pupils  to  remain  in  school  until  the  course  is 
completed. 

5.  It  will  tend  to  secure  regular  attendance. 

6.  It  will  cause  teachers  to  be  thorough  in  their  instruction, 
knowing  that  it  is  to  be  tested,  not  by  themselves,  but  by  others. 

7.  It  will  create  a  healthy  emulation  among  teachers,  to  pre- 
sent the  best  class  for  examination. 

8.  It  calls  the  attention  of  parents  more  directly  to  the  work 
of  the  school,  and  better  acquaints  them  with  the  work  of  their 
teacher,  and  will  be  an  auxiliary  in  securing  a  more  hearty  co- 
operation upon  their  part. 

9.  It  will  call  the  attention  of  school  officers  more  directly  to 
the  work  of  the  school-room,  and  better  acquaint  them  with  the 
ability  and  energy  of  each  teacher. 

10.  It  will  tend  to  popularize  the  schools  with  the  people, 
and  disseminate  a  healthy  educational  feeling  throughout  the 
country. 

11.  Last,  but  not  least,  it  will  help  us  to  get  rid  of  that  class 
of  teachers  who  think  that  each  school  is  a  little  world  all  to 
itself. 

The  form  of  the  certificate  is  as  follows : 

HANCOCK   COUNTY    PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

Common  Schoal  Department, 

John  James,  of  School  No.  — , Township,  having 

completed  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  common  schools 
of  Hancock  county,  merits  this  certificate. 

In  witness  whereof,  our  signatures  are  hereunto  affixed,  this 
day  of ,  1 88 — . 

Teacher. Co.  Supt. 

Trustee Township. 
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THE  GREAT  SOUTHERN  COMET  OF  1880. 


PROF.   DANIEL  KIRK  WOOD,  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 


SOON 'after  sunset  on  the  evening  of  February  2d,  1880,  Dr. 
B.  A.  Gould,  Director  of  the  Observatory  at  Cordoba,  South 
America,  noticed  a  bright  stream  of  light  rising  from  a  point 
beneath  the  western  horizon.  As  was  supposed  when  first  ob- 
served, this  luminous  beam  soon  proved  to  be  the  tail  of  a  very 
large  comet.  From  observations  at  Cordoba,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  other  points  in  the  southern  hemisphere,*  the  ele- 
ments of  the  orbit  were  calculated  by  Dr.  Gould,  Mr.  Hind,  and 
others,  with  the  remarkable  result  that  the  comet  had  actually 
passed  through  the  sun's  atmosphere ;  the  nucleus,  in  perihelio, 
having  been  less  than  100,000  miles  from  the  solar  surface.  It 
was  found,  moreover,  that  the  orbit  coincided  so  closely  with 
that  of  the  great  comet  of  1843  ^  to  render  it  nearly  certain  that 
the  bodies  were  identical. 

The  period  from  1843  ^^  ^^^^  ^^s  about  36.9  years.  The 
comets  of  1770  B.  C,  370  B.  C,  and  1512  A.  D.,  may  have 
been  former  returns  of  the  same  body,  as  the  dates  of  their  ap- 
pearance harmonize  with  the  period.  The  next  return  in  1916 
or  191 7  will  be  looked  for  with  great  interest. 

Several  important  facts  are  clearly  established  by  the  determi- 
nation of  this  comet's  orbit : — 

1 .  The  nucleus  must  have  a  very  great  density  to  escape  dis- 
sipation in  perihelio  by  the  sun's  intense  heat,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  motion  of  360  miles  per  second  through  the  solar  atmos- 
phcfre. 

2.  The  sun's  envelope  at  the  height  of  100,000  miles  must 
have  almost  infinite  tenuity;  otherwise  the  comet's  motion  would 
be  very  sensibly  deflected. 

3.  A  small  decrease  in  the  perihelion  distance,  from  any  cause 
whatever,  would  result  in  the  comet's  falling  upon  the  sun's  sur- 
face, producing  great  disturbance  of  the  solar  atmosphere.  As 
the  condition  of  the  sun's  surface,  indicated  by  the  number  and 
magnitude  of  its  spots,  is  believed  to  influence  our  own  atmos- 
phere, the  effect  of  such  collision  and  disturbance  might  be  felt 
on  the  earth  itself. 

*  The  comet  was  invisible  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
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ADVICE  GRATIS. 


BY   ANNA    C.    BRACKETT. 


THERE  is  probably  no  profession  that  has  given  to  it  so  much- 
advice  and  suggestion  as  that  of  teaching.  We  are  rather 
case-hardened  to  this,  from  the  very  fact  that  we  have  so  much 
of  it.  Here,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  latest  clippings  from  a 
prominent  journal : 

*'A  writer  in  the  National  Journal  oj  Education  aptly  com- 
plains that  there  are  too  many  common-places  uttered  at  teach- 
ers' meetings,  too  many  settled  matters  stated  and  re-stated  as  if 
they  were  startlingly  true. 

"There  is  much  truth  in  these  complaints,  as  no  one  knows- 
better  than  the  journalist  to  whose  desk  in  the  proper  season 
comes  weekly  a  basketful  of  reports  of  these  meetings.  The 
addresses  and  discussions  mosdy  present  long-accepted  truths 
stated  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  there  is  sometimes  in  a  hundred  such 
reports  not  one  fresh,  suggestive  paragraph. 

**  It  is  no  wonder  that  thoughtful  people  should  distrust  the 
system  that  produces  so  much  stuff  of  the  cut-and-dried  sort,  and 
so  little  wholesome  evidence  of  vital  growth. 

**  Twenty  sentences  relating  to  actual  experience  with  some 
knotty  point  of  method  or  discipline  are  worth  two  columns  of 
well-worded — and  entirely  uninteresting — essay  on  facts  and 
theories  that  were  old  fifteen  years  ago." 

We  listen  and  only  remark,  "Please  go  on.  Don't  mind  us 
at  all;  we  are  used  to  it;  no  doubt  you  are  perfectly  right." 

In  fact,  we  are  probably  as  conscious  of  the  difficulty  of  our 
problem  as  our  outside  critics,  and  very  probably  we  have  given 
quite  as  much  thought  and  consideration  to  it  as  they.  The 
whole  matter  of  education  is  perfectly  simple.  In  the  first  place, 
we  know  exactly  what  this  boy  or  this  girl  is  to  be  twenty  years 
hence,  and  just  what  demands  will  be  made  upon  him  or  her. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  fit  both  for  that  definite  work.  Intellect- 
ually, we  have  only  to  present,  in  a  clear  form,  the  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  having  secured  the  child's  attention  his  mind 
will  eagerly  appropriate  it.  It  is  all  perfectly  plain,  and  it  be- 
comes clear  that  the  position  of  the  teacher  is  really  quite  a  nom- 
inal one. 
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It  is  very  true  that  many  very  commonplace  papers  are  read 
at  meetings  of  teachers.  But  the  same  remark  will  apply  to 
almost  any  company  of  people.  And  the  fact  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  suggestive  word  in  an  article  is  not  always  the  fault  of 
the  writer.  Suggest  is  a  transitive  verb,  and  demands  not  only 
a  direct  object  in  the  accusative,  but  also  an  indirect  object  in  the 
dative,  and  if  the  indirect  object  be  not  susceptible  of  an  impres- 
sion the  sense' will  necessarily  be  not  apparent. 

But  seriously,  would  the  reports  of  these  meetings  be  any  more 
acceptable  to  the  world  at  large  if  they  were  composed  of  per- 
sonal, *  *  actual  experiences  "  than  they  are  now  ?  Of  what  value 
would  it  be  to  another  teacher  to  be  told  circumstantially  how  I 
managed  to  avoid  an  impending  difficulty  in  some  particular  reci- 
tation in  some  particular  class  and  so  to  send  them  on  rejoicing 
in  their  work  ? 

The  method  that  I  must  employ  for  a  certain  class  or  a  certain 
pupil  would  be  of  no  value  to  him  who  is  quite  a  different  person, 
with  an  entirely  different  class,  and  a  totally  different  set  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

We  certainly  shall  not  improve  our  teachers'  meetings  by  turn- 
ing them  into  recitals  of  various  personal  experiences. 

Again,  it  is  rather  hard  to  wish  to  deprive  us  of  theories  and 
thoughts  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  It  would  be  quite 
restful  to  us  if  our  friendly  critic  would  formulate  some  of  these 
**  long-accepted  truths,"  so  that  we  should  know  what  to  avoid. 
If  the  papers  in  our  meetings  did  present  long-accepted  truths  it 
would  be  well.  As  a  profession  we  are  too  much  inclined  to  veer 
with  every  wind  that  blows,  and  not  to  make  our  work  consistent 
by  basing  it  on  some  deeply  founded  principles. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  principles  and  theories  which  are  much 
older  than  fifteen  years,  which  date  long  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  are  just  what  we  do  need  to  feed  upon  and  talk  about. 
If  the  journalist  does  not  find  in  our  professional  papers  anything 
of  journalistic  interest  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  are  not 
of  value  to  us.  Every  profession  has  in  a  certain  degree  a  tech- 
nical language  and  writes  for  its  own  members. 

Give  us  live  men  and  women,  who,  feeling  daily  our  **  long- 
accepted  truths,"  keep  on  growing,  and  who  put  their  growth 
into  their  daily  professional  work,  and  they  will  develop,  each 
one  in  his  own  way,  the  special  methods  which  will  educate  and 
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train  those  who  are  to  be  our  future  journalists.  If  these  teach- 
ers receive  no  thanks  they  will  not  greatly  care. — American  Jour- 
nal of  Education, 


MISTAKES  IN  MANNER. 


BY  JAMES  HUGHES,  INSPECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  TORONTO. 


IT  IS  A  MISTAKE  TO  scQLD.  To  do  SO  merely  irritates  a  class  at 
first,  and  excites  their  ridicule  and  contempt  afterwards.  No 
person  tells  tjie  exact  truth  when  he  scolds ;  and  it  is  a  bad  thing 
for  a  teacher  to  get  credit  for  making  unjust  accusations,  or  say- 
ing what  he  does  not  really  mean. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  threaten.  Penalties  should  be  learned 
practically.  If  a  teaches  makes  threats  that  a  certain  punishment 
shall  follow  the  doing  of  certain  things,  he  robs  himself  of  one  of 
his  highest  prerogatives :  the  power  of  adjusting  punishment  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  individual  case.  The  very 
making  of  a  threat  erects  a  barrier  between  the  teacher  and  his 
class  which  prevents  sympathy  between  them.  It  clearly  implies 
that  he  doubts  their  honesty  of  purpose. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  grumble.  Pupils  may  occasionally  deserve 
censure.  Their  intentional  faults  should  always  be  corrected, 
and  the  errors  resulting  from  accident  or  inexperience  should 
always  be  clearly  and  fearlessly  pointed  out.  They  will  not  im- 
prove either  in  lessons  or  conduct  so  long  as  they  are  not  shown 
to  be  defective  in  these  respects.  Grumbling  is,  however,  quite 
a  different  matter.  Complaining  soon  becomes  a  habit,  and  when 
done  mechanically  it  loses  its  effect.  Martin  Luther  says,  "I 
blame  those  teachers  who  make  of  their  school  a  place  of  torment 
and  misery,  and  never  cease  to  blame  their  pupils  instead  of  in- 
structing them." 

It  is  a  mistake  to  be  hasty.  He  who  loses  control  of  him- 
self loses  at  the  same  time  the  power  to  control  others.  The  man 
of  calm,  even  temper,  who  holds  his  head  erect,  walks  in  a  dig- 
nified manner,  looks  unembarrassed,  and  speaks  deliberately, 
rarely  has  any  trouble  in  managing  a  school.  The  confident 
man  is  ever  cool.  *  *  Excitability  and  haste  weaken  the  teacher's 
influence;  impair  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment;  complicate  his 
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-administration  of  discipline;  occasion  positive  injustice;  and 
■stimulate  and  strengthen,  both  by  example  and  direct  collision, 
the  fierce  passions  of  the  pupils." 

It  is  a  mistake  to  show  lack  of  animation  and  enthu- 
siasm. Lifeless  teaching  does  not  secure  attention  or  stimulate 
mental  activity.  The  pupils  will  insensibly  grow  like  the  teacher. 
The  men  and  women  who  accomplish  great  good  are  those  who 
have  energy  and  enthusiasm.  Let  the  teacher  be  in  earnest; 
let  him  show  that  he  believes  what  he  does  to  be  .worth  doing 
well.  The  ** unconscious  tuition"  of  good  teachers  is  often  the 
best  gift  they  ever  give  their  pupils. 

The  teacher  must  not  mistake  a  noisy,  fussy,  demonstrative 
manner  for  enthusiasm.  Enthusiasm  is  earnestness  without  un- 
<iue  excitement. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  be  cold  and  formal.  No  teacher  can 
succeed  without  the  sympathy  of  his  class,  To  secure  this,  the 
teacher  must  be  genial  and  cheerful^  as  well  as  straightforward. 
The  sunshine  of  a  teacher's  face,  and  the  ** song-shine"  of  his 
tone  and  words  can  penetrate  the  darkest  recesses  of  a  child's 
nature,  and  they  often  develop  germs  of  power  and  beauty  of 
character,  which  would  have  died  for  lack  of  nourishment  or 
grown  to  be  but  sickly  plants  in  the  darkness.  The  winds  of 
•censure,  scolding  and  grumbling,  and  the  snows  of  the  barren 
hills  of  formality  and  indifference,  only  serve  to  make  the  timid 
nature  of  the  child  shrink  and  hide.  Kijdness  in  word  and 
manner,  a  genuine  interest  in  the  thoughts,  feelings  and  circum- 
stances of  a  child,  and  the  warmth  of  an  affectionate  nature,  will 
bring  out  the  tender  buds  of  sweetness  of  temper  and  purity  of 
heart,  and  make  them  grow  into  the  most  beautiful  flowers  of  a 
noble  nature.  A  genial  manner  will  enable  the  teacher  to  deal 
with  the  thousand  petty  annoyances  of  the  school-room,  without 
allowing  them  to  develop  into  great  difficulties. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  to  be  immaculate.  The  teacher 
ought  to  know  all  that  his  circumstances  will  permit  in  relation 
to  the  subjects  he  has  to  teach.  He  ought  also  to  study  the 
subjects  related  to  them,  so  that  he  may  not  have  to  show  his 
lack  of  general  knowledge  too  frequently.  He  is  lacking  in  com- 
inoh  sense,  however,  if  he  professes  to  be  an  encyclopaedia.  A 
mere  storehouse  for  knowledge  is  of  little  practical  value.  It  is 
<iesirable  that  pupils  should  have  a  respect  for  the  teacher's  etc- 
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quiremenfSj  but  it  is  of  much  greater  consequence  that  they  have 
a  profound  veneration  for  his  honesty.  Some  teachers  sacrifice 
the  good  opinion  of  their  pupils  in  a  weak  attempt  to  get  credit, 
for  having  more  wisdom  than  they  really  possess.  It  would  be 
much  more  dignified  for  them  to  acknowledge  a  deficiency  of 
knowledge  than  show  a  want  of  candor. 

The  attempts  made  by  teachers  sometimes  to  conceal  their 
lack  of  knowledge,  are  exceedingly  ridiculous.  A  class  in  charge 
of  a  student  teacher  was  reading  Moir's  poem  "To  a  Dying  In- 
fant" in  the  Provincial  Model  School,  Toronto.    The  lines — 


"  Yes,  with  the  quiet  dead, 

Baby,  thy  rest  shall  be; 
Oh !  many  a  weary  wight. 
Weary  of  life  and  light. 

Would  fain  lie  down  with  thee  " — 

had  just  been  read,  when  a  boy  asked  the  meaning  of  **  wight '*■ 
The  student  had  evidently  labored  under  what  once  was  a  pop- 
ular delusion,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  prepare  a  nadingXcsson. 
It  was  clear  that  he  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word ;  but 
with  the  assumption  of  the  air  of  one  who  "knoweth  all,"  and 
who  is  just  considering  '*how  best  to  explain  it,"  he  said,  as  he 
read  it  over  quickly  to  himself,  in  order  if  possible  to  catch  the 
meaning  from  the  context,  ** Wight? — ah  yes — the  word  at  the 
end  of  the  line  ? — yes — I  am  glad  you  called  my  attention  to  it; 
that  is  a  misprint  boys ;  it  ought  to  be  w-h-i-t-e.  You  see  this 
little  dying  infant  w*as  a  colored  child,  and  the  poet  means  that 
some  white  people  are  so  tired  of  living,  that  they  would  even 
be  willing  to  lie  down  beside  a  litde  negro  to  get  rid  of  their 
troubles. 


THE  ART  OF  THINKING. 


PAXTON    HOOD, 


THE  three  leading  characteristics  of  healthy  thought  are  clear-^ 
ness,  comprehensrveness  and  quickness;  and  although  it  may 
tax  the  powers  for  a  considerable  time,  it  should  be  the  object  of 
the  educator  to  train  an  intellectual  energy  by  which  the  most 
vivid  impression  of  a  subject  should  be  presented  to  the  mind» 
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not  merely  by  itself,  but  with  all  its  attendant  relations  and  bear- 
ings, and  this  distinct  and  compendious  view  reached  by  the  most 
rapid  and  immediate  perception.  On  many  subjects  this  rapid 
insight  into  the  core  and  the  circumference  of  subjects  is  impos- 
sible, even  with  profound  and  accomplished  thinkers;  but  the 
well-trained  mind  will  be  so  fitted  for  intellectual  gladiatorship, 
that  most  of  the  sophistries  that  cross  the  path  of  ordinary  life 
will  be  cloven  through  at  once  as  with  a  two-edged  sword.  There 
is  a  twofold  method  of  regarding  a  subject,  which  greatly  aids  the 
thinking  power.  The  first  is  the  collection  of  details,  and  throw- 
ing them  into  generalization — the  perpetually  looking  at  the  parts 
in  relation  to  the  whole.  Thus  the  mind  finds  its  views  enlarged, 
thus  it  is  emancipated  from  the  village-life  view  of  things  to  the 
lofty  and  universal  framework  of  being.  But  if  the  mind  is  too 
much  accustomed  to  look  at  things  in  their  larger  relations,  then 
let  it  be  educated  by  reflecting  on  the  infinitely  small  and  minute 
parts  which  make  up  the  whole;  instead  of  tracing  from  the  in- 
ner to  the  outer,  it  becomes  then  the  duty  to  trace  from  the  outer 
to  the  inner. 

We  must  not  only  learn,  but  we  must  learn  how  to  use  our 
learning.  Thought  must  teach  us  how  to  use  our  mental  stores ; 
it  is  not  mere  reading  or  even  accumulation — this  may  lead  to 
congestion  of  the  brain — a  swamp  in  the  understanding.  The 
man  who  desires  a  fountain  in  his  garden  will  not  obtain  it  by 
pouring  pailfuls  of  water  there — but  he  may  get  a  swamp.  The 
mental  stores  and  store-houses  should  be  like  other  stores.  Much, 
no  doubt,  gets  into  the  stores  which  does  not  reach  the  exchange 
and  the  cottage.  But  what  are  the  first  but  to  minister  to  the 
intentions  of  the  last.  Eating  may  be  pleasant  work,  but  there 
may  be  eating  without  digestion.  Yet  it  is  only  by  the  last  that 
we  have  health.  Thought  is  a  worker  in  three  great  factories — 
minds,  things  and  words.  It  is  thought  that  needs  especially  to 
be  cultivated. 

Another  great  indispensable  preliminary  to  correct  thinking  is 
method.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  very  body  of  the  art  of  thinking. 
All  that  logic  can  do  is  to  methodize  our  thoughts — it  does  not 
profess  to  give  us  thoughts.  As  rhetoric  professes  to  teach  us 
the  arrangement  of  our  diction,  so  as  to  make  words  in  their  appli- 
cation effective,  so  logic  professes  to  teach  us  how  to  arrange  our 
reason  and  our  ideas,  so  that  they  may  wear  the  most  complete 
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quirements^  but  it  is  of  much  greater  consequence  that  they  have 
a  profound  veneration  for  his  honesty.  Some  teachers  sacrifice 
the  good  opinion  of  their  pupils  in  a  weak  attempt  to  get  credit 
for  having  more  wisdom  than  they  really  possess.  It  would  be 
much  more  dignified  for  them  to  acknowledge  a  deficiency  of 
knowledge  than  show  a  want  of  candor. 

The  attempts  made  by  teachers  sometimes  to  conceal  their 
lack  of  knowledge,  are  exceedingly  ridiculous.  A  class  in  charge 
of  a  student  teacher  was  reading  Moir's  poem  '*To  a  Dying  In- 
fant" in  the  Provincial  Model  School,  Toronto.    The  lines — 

"  Yes,  with  the  quiet  dead, 
Baby,  thy  rest  shall  be; 
Oh  !  many  a  weary  wight^ 
Weary  of  life  and  light. 

Would  fain  He  down  with  thee" — 

had  just  been  read,  when  a  boy  asked  the  meaning  of  **  wight.''' 
The  student  had  evidently  labored  under  what  once  was  a  pop- 
ular delusion,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  prepare  a  reading  lesson. 
It  was  clear  that  he  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word ;  but. 
with  the  assumption  of  the  air  of  one  who  **knoweth  all,"  and 
who  is  just  considering  **how  best  to  explain  it,"  he  said,  as  he 
read  it  over  quickly  to  himself,  in  order  if  possible  to  catch  the 
meaning  from  the  context,  *  *  Wight  ? — ah  yes — the  word  at  the 
end  of  the  line? — yes — I  am  glad  you  called  my  attention  to  it; 
that  is  a  misprint  boys ;  it  ought  to  be  w-h-i-t-e.  You  see  this 
little  dying  infant  was  a  colored  child,  and  the  poet  means  that 
some  white  people  are  so  tired  of  living,  that  they  would  even 
be  willing  to  lie  down  beside  a  little  negro  to  get  rid  of  their- 
troubles. 


THE  ART  OF  THINKING. 


PAXTON    HOOD. 


THE  three  leading  characteristics  of  healthy  thought  are  clear-^ 
ness,  comprehensiveness  and  quickness ;  and  although  it  may 
tax  the  powers  for  a  considerable  time,  it  should  be  the  object  of 
the  educator  to  train  an  intellectual  energy  by  which  the  most 
vivid  impression  of  a  subject  should  be  presented  to  the  mind>. 


! 
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not  merely  by  itself,  but  with  all  its  attendant  relations  and  bear- 
ings, and  this  distinct  and  compendious  view  reached  by  the  most 
rapid  and  immediate  perception.  On  many  subjects  this  rapid 
insight  into  the  core  and  the  circumference  of  subjects  is  impos- 
sible, even  with  profound  and  accomplished  thinkers;  but  the 
well-trained  mind  will  be  so  fitted  for  intellectual  gladiatorship, 
that  most  of  the  sophistries  that  cross  the  path  of  ordinary  life 
will  be  cloven  through  at  once  as  with  a  two-edged  sword.  There 
is  a  twofold  method  of  regarding  a  subject,  which  greatly  aids  the 
thinking  power.  The  first  is  the  collection  of  details,  and  throw- 
ing them  into  generalization — the  perpetually  looking  at  the  parts 
in  relation  to  the  whole.  Thus  the  mind  finds  its  views  enlarged, 
thus  it  is  emancipated  from  the  village-life  view  of  things  to  the 
lofty  and  universal  framework  of  being.  But  if  the  mind  is  too 
much  accustomed  to  look  at  things  in  their  larger  relations,  then 
let  it  be  educated  by  reflecting  on  the  infinitely  small  and  minute 
parts  which  make  up  the  whole ;  instead  of  tracing  from  the  in- 
ner to  the  outer,  it  becomes  then  the  duty  to  trace  from  the  outer 
to  the  inner. 

We  must  not  only  learn,  but  we  must  learn  how  to  use  our 
learning.  Thought  must  teach  us  how  to  use  our  mental  stores ; 
it  is  not  mere  reading  or  even  accumulation — this  may  lead  to 
congestion  of  the  brain — a  swamp  in  the  understanding.  The 
man  who  desires  a  fountain  in  his  garden  will  not  obtain  it  by 
pouring  pailfuls  of  water  there — but  he  may  get  a  swamp.  The 
mental  stores  and  store-houses  should  be  like  other  stores.  Much, 
no  doubt,  gets  into  the  stores  which  does  not  reach  the  exchange 
and  the  cottage.  But  what  are  the  first  but  to  minister  to  the 
intentions  of  the  last.  Eating  may  be  pleasant  work,  but  there 
may  be  eating  without  digestion.  Yet  it  is  only  by  the  last  that 
we  have  health.  Thought  is  a  worker  in  three  great  factories — 
minds,  things  and  words.  It  is  thought  that  needs  especially  to 
be  cultivated. 

Another  great  indispensable  preliminary  to  correct  thinking  is 
method.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  very  body  of  the  art  of  thinking. 
All  that  logic  can  do  is  to  methodize  our  thoughts — it  does  not 
profess  to  give  us  thoughts.  As  rhetoric  professes  to  teach  us 
the  arrangement  of  our  diction,  so  as  to  make  words  in  their  appli- 
cation effective,  so  logic  professes  to  teach  us  how  to  arrange  our 
reason  and  our  ideas,  so  that  they  may  wear  the  most  complete 
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quirements^  but  it  is  of  much  greater  consequence  that  they  have^ 
a  profound  veneration  for  his  honesty.  Some  teachers  sacrifice 
the  good  opinion  of  their  pupils  in  a  weak  attempt  to  get  credit 
for  having  more  wisdom  than  they  really  possess.  It  would  be 
much  more  dignified  for  them  to  acknowledge  a  deficiency  of 
knowledge  than  show  a  want  of  candor. 

The  attempts  made  by  teachers  sometimes  to  conceal  their 
lack  of  knowledge,  are  exceedingly  ridiculous.  A  class  in  charge 
of  a  student  teacher  was  reading  Moir's  poem  **To  a  Dying  In^ 
fant"  in  the  Provincial  Model  School,  Toronto.    The  lines — 

"  Yes,  with  the  quiet  dead» 
Baby,  thy  rest  shall  be; 
Oh  !  many  a  weary  ivight^ 
'Weary  of  life  and  light, 

Would  fain  He  down  with  thee  *' — 

had  just  been  read,  when  a  boy  asked  the  meaning  of  **  wight.'*" 
The  student  had  evidently  labored  under  what  once  was  a  pop- 
ular delusion,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  prepare  a  r^^z^/rVr^  lesson. 
It  was  clear  that  he  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word ;  but 
with  the  assumption  of  the  air  of  one  who  **knoweth  all,"  and 
who  is  just  considering  ''how  best  to  explain  it,"  he  said,  as  he 
read  it  over  quickly  to  himself,  in  order  if  possible  to  catch  the 
meaning  from  the  context,  *  *  Wight  ? — ah  yes — the  word  at  the 
end  of  the  line? — yes — I  am  glad  you  called  my  attention  to  it; 
that  is  a  misprint  boys ;  it  ought  to  be  w-h-i-t-e.  You  see  thia 
litde  dying  infant  was  a  colored  child,  and  the  poet  means  that 
some  white  people  are  so  tired  of  living,  that  they  would  even 
be  willing  to  lie  down  beside  a  little  negro  to  get  rid  of  their 
troubles. 


THE  ART  OF  THINKING. 


PAXTON    HOOD. 


THE  three  leading  characteristics  of  healthy  thought  are  cUar-- 
ness,  comprehensivetuss  and  quickness;  and  although  it  may 
tax  the  powers  for  a  considerable  time,  it  should  be  the  object  of 
the  educator  to  train  an  intellectual  energy  by  which  the  most 
vivid  impression  of  a  subject  should  be  presented  to  the  mind>. 
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not  merely  by  itself,  but  with  all  its  attendant  relations  and  bear- 
ings, and  this  distinct  and  compendious  view  reached  by  the  most 
rapid  and  immediate  perception.  On  many  subjects  this  rapid 
insight  into  the  core  and  the  circumference  of  subjects  is  impos- 
sible, even  with  profound  and  accomplished  thinkers;  but  the 
well-trained  mind  will  be  so  fitted  for  intellectual  gladiatorship, 
that  most  of  the  sophistries  that  cross  the  path  of  ordinary  life 
will  be  cloven  through  at  once  as  with  a  two-edged  sword.  There 
is  a  twofold  method  of  regarding  a  subject,  which  greatly  aids  the 
thinking  power.  The  first  is  the  collection  of  details,  and  throw- 
ing them  into  generalization — the  perpetually  looking  at  the  parts 
in  relation  to  the  whole.  Thus  the  mind  finds  its  views  enlarged, 
thus  it  is  emancipated  from  the  village-life  view  of  things  to  the 
lofty  and  universal  framework  of  being.  But  if  the  mind  is  too 
much  accustomed  to  look  at  things  in  their  larger  relations,  then 
let  it  be  educated  by  reflecting  on  the  infinitely  small  and  minute 
parts  which  make  up  the  whole ;  instead  of  tracing  from  the  in- 
ner to  the  outer,  it  becomes  then  the  duty  to  trace  from  the  outer 
to  the  inner. 

We  must  not  only  learn,  but  we  must  learn  how  to  use  our 
learning.  Thought  must  teach  us  how  to  use  our  mental  stores ; 
it  is  not  mere  reading  or  even  accumulation — this  may  lead  to 
congestion  of  the  brain — a  swamp  in  the  understanding.  The 
man  who  desires  a  fountain  in  his  garden  will  not  obtain  it  by 
pouring  pailfuls  of  water  there — but  he  may  get  a  swamp.  The 
mental  stores  and  store-houses  should  be  like  other  stores.  Much, 
no  doubt,  gets  into  the  stores  which  does  not  reach  the  exchange 
and  the  cottage.  But  what  are  the  first  but  to  minister  to  the 
intentions  of  the  last.  Eating  may  be  pleasant  work,  but  there 
may  be  eating  without  digestion.  Yet  it  is  only  by  the  last  that 
we  have  health.  Thought  is  a  worker  in  three  great  factories — 
minds,  things  and  words.  It  is  thought  that  needs  especially  to 
be  cultivated. 

Another  great  indispensable  preliminary  to  correct  thinking  is 
method.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  very  body  of  the  art  of  thinking. 
All  that  logic  can  do  is  to  methodize  our  thoughts — it  does  not 
profess  to  give  us  thoughts.  As  rhetoric  professes  to  teach  us 
the  arrangement  of  our  diction,  so  as  to  make  words  in  their  appli- 
cation effective,  so  logic  professes  to  teach  us  how  to  arrange  our 
reason  and  our  ideas,  so  that  they  may  wear  the  most  complete 
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quirementSy  but  it  is  of  much  greater  consequence  that  they  have 
a  profound  veneration  for  his  honesty.  Some  teachers  sacrifice 
the  good  opinion  of  their  pupils  in  a  weak  attempt  to  get  credit 
for  having  more  wisdom  than  they  really  possess.  It  would  be 
much  more  dignified  for  them  to  acknowledge  a  deficiency  of 
knowledge  than  show  a  want  of  candor.  1 

The  attempts  made  by  teachers  sometimes  to  conceal  their 
lack  of  knowledge,  are  exceedingly  ridiculous.  A  class  in  charge 
of  a  student  teacher  was  reading  Moir's  poem  '*To  a  Dying  In- 
fant" in  the  Provincial  Model  School,  Toronto.    The  lines — 


"  Yes,  with  the  quiet  dead, 

Baby,  thy  rest  shall  be; 
Oh !  many  a  weary  wighty 
Weary  of  life  and  light, 

Would  fain  lie  down  with  thee  " — 

had  just  been  read,  when  a  boy  asked  the  meaning  of  **  wight.'*" 
The  student  had  evidently  labored  under  what  once  was  a  pop- 
ular delusion,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  prepare  a  r^<z<//«^  lesson. 
It  was  clear  that  he  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  \  but 
with  the  assumption  of  the  air  of  one  who  **knoweth  all,"  and 
who  is  just  considering  **how  best  to  explain  it,"  he  said,  as  he 
read  it  over  quickly  to  himself,  in  order  if  possible  to  catch  the 
meaning  from  the  context,  ** Wight? — ah  yes — the  word  at  the 
end  of  the  line  ? — yes — I  am  glad  you  called  my  attention  to  it; 
that  is  a  misprint  boys ;  it  ought  to  be  w-h-i-t-e.  You  see  this 
little  dying  infant  was  a  colored  child,  and  the  poet  means  that 
some  white  people  are  so  tired  of  living,  that  they  would  even 
be  willing  to  lie  down  beside  a  little  negro  to  get  rid  of  their 
troubles. 


THE  ART  OF  THINKING. 


PAXTON    HOOD. 


THE  three  leading  characteristics  of  healthy  thought  are  clear- 
ness, comprehensiveness  and  quickness ;  and  although  it  may 
tax  the  powers  for  a  considerable  time,  it  should  be  the  object  of 
the  educator  to  train  an  intellectual  energy  by  which  the  most 
vivid  impression  of  a  subject  should  be  presented  to  the  mind>. 
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not  merely  by  itself,  but  with  all  its  attendant  relations  and  bear- 
ings, and  this  distinct  and  compendious  view  reached  by  the  most 
rapid  and  immediate  perception.  On  many  subjects  this  rapid 
insight  into  the  core  and  the  circumference  of  subjects  is  impos- 
sible, even  with  profound  and  accomplished  thinkers;  but  the 
well-trained  mind  will  be  so  fitted  for  intellectual  gladiatorship, 
that  most  of  the  sophistries  that  cross  the  path  of  ordinary  life 
will  be  cloven  through  at  once  as  with  a  two- edged  sword.  There 
is  a  twofold  method  of  regarding  a  subject,  which  greatly  aids  the 
thinking  power.  The  first  is  the  collection  of  details,  and  throw- 
ing them  into  generalization — the  perpetually  looking  at  the  parts 
in  relation  to  the  whole.  Thus  the  mind  finds  its  views  enlarged, 
thus  it  is  emancipated  from  the  village-life  view  of  things  to  the 
lofty  and  universal  framework  of  being.  But  if  the  mind  is  too 
much  accustomed  to  look  at  things  in  their  larger  relations,  then 
let  it  be  educated  by  reflecting  on  the  infinitely  small  and  minute 
parts  which  make  up  the  whole ;  instead  of  tracing  from  the  in- 
ner to  the  outer,  it  becomes  then  the  duty  to  trace  from  the  outer 
to  the  inner. 

We  must  not  only  learn,  but  we  must  learn  how  to  use  our 
learning.  Thought  must  teach  us  how  to  use  our  mental  stores ; 
it  is  not  mere  reading  or  even  accumulation — this  may  lead  to 
congestion  of  the  brain — a  swamp  in  the  understanding.  The 
man  who  desires  a  fountain  in  his  garden  will  not  obtain  it  by 
pouring  pailfuls  of  water  there — but  he  may  get  a  swamp.  The 
mental  stores  and  store-houses  should  be  like  other  stores.  Much, 
no  doubt,  gets  into  the  stores  which  does  not  reach  the  exchange 
and  the  cottage.  But  what  are  the  first  but  to  minister  to  the 
intentions  of  the  last.  Eating  may  be  pleasant  work,  but  there 
may  be  eating  without  digestion.  Yet  it  is  only  by  the  last  that 
we  have  health.  Thought  is  a  worker  in  three  great  factories — 
minds,  things  and  words.  It  is  thought  that  needs  especially  to 
be  cultivated. 

Another  great  indispensable  preliminary  to  correct  thinking  is 
method.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  very  body  of  the  art  of  thinking. 
All  that  logic  can  do  is  to  methodize  our  thoughts — it  does  not 
profess  to  give  us  thoughts.  As  rhetoric  professes  to  teach  us 
the  arrangement  of  our  diction,  so  as  to  make  words  in  their  appli- 
cation effective,  so  logic  professes  to  teach  us  how  to  arrange  our 
reason  and  our  ideas,  so  that  they  may  wear  the  most  complete 
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appearance.  Method,  therefore,  we  say,  should  be  studied^ 
First  arrange  your  own  ideas,  and  you  will  be  the  better  able  to 
detect  the  discordancy  of  those  that  may  be  presented  to  you, 
even  in  some  of  your  great  men.  Upon  being  admitted  into  the 
chambers  of  their  intellect,  we  behold  the  w^ardrobe  and  vest- 
ments of  their  minds  scattered  about  in  ridiculous  disarray ;  and 
whenever  this  is  perceived,  although  you  admire  the  genius,  it 
is  certain  you  lose  a  large  amount  of  your  previous  confidence 
in  the  teacher.  Methodic  minds  move  in  a  solar  pathway,  and 
they  leave  a  track  of  light  after  them  in  the  path  along  which 
they  travel. 

At  the  same  time  that  all  this  is  said,  I  must  say  that  method 
itself,  system,  should  be  worn  gracefully,  not  obtrusively,  in  the 
mind  and  in  the  life — within  the  life,  not  upon  the  life — even  as 
an  eminent  writer  says:  ** Our  skeletons  are  inside  our  bodies; 
so,  generally,  ought  our  systems  to  be  inside  our  minds."  I  hate 
to  see  a  method  worn  like  a  strait  waistcoat 

Indeed  this  art  of  thinking  is  what  is  meant  by  logic,  or  the 
science  of  inference.  But  logic  has  usually  been  studied  merely 
as  an  intellectual  amusement.  As  it  has  usually  been  studied,  it 
is  wholly  unfitted  for  the  pugilistic  gauntlet  of  the  man  of  the 
world.  The  art  of  sound  thinking  and  right  reasoning  will  be 
obtained  more  readily  by  an  earnest  perusal  of  *' Locke  on  the 
Understanding,"  Butler's  **  Analogy,"  Lyell's  **Geology,"  Sir 
John  Herschell's  **  Natural  Philosophy,"  or  even  from  following 
out  the  higher  order  of  legal  evidence  than  from  all  the  volumes 
of  mere  logic  ever  written  or  read. 


THE  QUINCY  CRITIC* 


No  PAPER  about  the  public  schools  would  be  at  all  complete 
without  some  allusion  to  Quincy.  The  New  Zealander,who 
will  sit  on  London  bridge  and^  contemplate  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul, 
if  he  visits  Boston  and  sits  on  Bunker  Hill  to  view  the  ruins,  and 
comes  across  the  files  of  daily  papers  for  1878-79,  will  be  liable 
to  class  Quincy  with  Hop  Bitters — some  quack  medicine,  very 
much  advertised.     Such  an  opinion  would  be  erroneous;    for 

•  Extract  taken  from  an  address  delivered  by  A.  P.  Marble,  of  Worcester,. 
Massachusetts. 
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in  that  little  town  a  valuable  reform  is  under  way  \  there  is  gen- 
uine, well-directed  work  and  real  progress  in  that  town ;  there 
is  no  sham  or  pretense,  nor  any  assumption,  by  teachers  or  the 
superintendent,  which  the  facts  do  not  warrant;  the  improve- 
ments there  are  great,  and  the  influence  of  the  agitation  is  good. 
The  schools  are  alive,  and  that  is  the  best  thing  that  can  be  said 
of  any  school. 

The  herald  of 'this  success  and  the  Homer  of  Col.  Parker,  if  I 
may  be  personal,  has  done  good  service  in  lending  the  influence 
of  a  great  name  to  attract  attention  to  the  schools,  and  in  de- 
scribing the  reform  in  his  town.  In  this  character  Mr.  Adams 
merits  only  praise.  We  are  now  to  consider  a  section  of  him — 
the  maligner  of  Massachusetts'  schools. 

In  his  pamphlet  and  in  the  inference  to  ;»vhich  it  leads,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  unregenerate  Quincy  was 
the  same  as  in  every  other  place ;  that  no  progress  had  been 
made  anywhere  till  Mr.  Adams  begat  the  new  Quincy ;  that  ex-  • 
aminations  are  a  farce ;  that  the  methods  adopted  in  Quincy  were  • 
all  new ;  that  all  superintendents  are  schoolmasters,  gone  to  seed, 
whatever  that  may  mean ;  that  half  the  money  paid  to  the  schools 
in  this  State  is  wasted,  and  that  in  this  Bethlehem  only  has  the 
divine  light  shone,  where  the  only  children  live  who  can  write 
letters  **very  perfectly,"  to  quote  from  the  school  committee  of 
that  famous  little  town.  A  broader  observation  might  enlighten 
the  gentleman  who  seems  to  think  that  what  he  sees  for  the  first 
time  is  new.  There  are  cities  in  this  State  where  the  best  fea- 
tures of  that  reform  were  inaugurated  fifteen  years  ago;  many  of 
them  were  adopted  in  most  of  the  cities  and  large  towns  of  the 
State  before  the  Quincy  school  committee  arose  to  make  their 
litde  congratulatory  speeches  at  the  sham  examinations.  In 
many  a  western  city  the  best  of  those  methods  have  grown  old — 
that  is,  such  of  them  as  can  be  used  in  a  large  city.  If  Mr. 
Adams  wishes  to  explain  the  ridiculous  practices  of  the  school 
committee  and  the  schools  of  Quincy  before  1873,  ^^^  ^™'  ^^^ 
when  he  announces  to  the  world  that  this  state  of  things  repre- 
sents the  schools  of  Massachusetts,  he  goes  beyond  his  facts ! 


Be  easy  of  address  and  courteous  in  conversation,  and  then, 
everybody  will  think  it  a  pleasure  to  have  dealings  with  you. 
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WHY  THE  STATE  SHOULD  EDUCATE. 


THE  following  eloquent  extract  is  from  the  last  annual  com- 
mencement address  of  President  Angell,  of  Michigan  State 
University : 

*  *  We  need  to  make  the  higher  education  accessible  to  the 
poor,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  poor  and  gifted  scholars  them- 
selves, but  also  because  this  is  best  for  society. 

**0f  strong,  well-balanced,  well-furnished  minds  we  can  not 
have  too  many.     They  are  the  true  riches  of  a  nation.    Without 
them  the  mines  of  El  Dorado  can  not  make  a  people  rich  or 
strong.     With  them  the  dwellers  on  a  desert  may  become  pros- 
perous and  invincible.     Now,  God  bestows  talent  with  impartial 
hand  equally  on  the  rich  and  the  poor.     He  sows  the  seeds  of 
genius  in  what  might  seem  the  unlikeliest  spots.    He  often  places 
the  choicest  jewels  in  the  humblest  settings.     His  rarest  gifts  of 
mind  are  dropped  in  the  obscurest  homes.     As  the  son  of  Sirach 
has  told  us,  "Wisdom  lifteth  up  the  head  of  him  that  is  of  low 
degree,  and  maketh  him  to  sit  among  great  men."    It  was  on  an 
Ayrshire  peasant  that  heaven  bestowed  the  power  of  the  sweetest 
song  that  ever  rose  on  the  Scottish  hills.     It  was  to  the  black- 
smith's son,  the  bookbinder's  apprentice,  Faraday,  that  the  elec- 
tric currents,  in  their  rapid  and  unseen  flight,  paused  to  reveal 
their  secrets.    It  was  given  to  a  colliery  fireman  to  harness  steam 
to  our  chariots  and  bear  us  as  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  across 
the  continent,  and  so  to  revolutionize  the  commercial  methods  of 
the  world.    It  was  on  a  man  whose  origin  is  so  obscure  that  his  pa- 
rentage can  scarcely  be  traced,  that  God  laid  the  responsibility 
and  conferred  the  power  of  leading  us  out  of  the  disgrace  of 
slavery  and  the  blackness  of  darkness  of  civil  war  into  the  sweet 
light  of  true  freedom  and  welcome  peace.     It  is  to  a  Michigan 
.telegraph  boy  that  God  lends  so  divine  a  vision  that  he  sees  and 
measures  and  harnesses  to  his  service  the  subtlest  forces  of  nature. 
The  scientific  savanS  of  the  world  look  on  in  wonder  as,  at  the 
command  of  Edison,  dumb  matter  speaks,  the  word  which  died 
away  upon  the  empty  air  weeks  ago  gains  a  resurrection  and  falls 
again  upon  our  ear  with  a  living  voice.     As  distant  Arcturus, 
more  than  1,000,000  times  as  far  away  from  us  as  our  sun,  reports 
visibly  to  him  the  almost  infintesimal  quantity  of  heat  which  its 
pencil  of  light,  after  traveling  its  weary  journey  of  more  than  five 
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and  twenty  years,  has  brought  with  it  to  earth,  we  ask  in  amaze- 
ment what  revelation  is  next  to  be  made  through  this  interpreter, 
for  whom  nature  seems  to  have  lost  her  wonted  coyness  and  se- 
crecy. 

'*No  nation  is  rich  enough  to  spurn  the  help  which  God  gives 
in  such  rare,  minds  as  these,  though  their  childhood  is  housed  in 
hovels.  No  nation  should  be  so  short-sighted  as  to  pile  up  ob- 
stacles in  their  path,  or  even  to  leave  any  which  can  be  removed, 

*  *  Again,  we  need  to  put  the  higher  education  within  the  reach 
of  the  poor,  because  we  can  not  afford  to  endow  the  rich  alone 
with  the  tremendous  power  of  trained  and  cultivated  minds.  To 
do  this  might  form  an  aristocracy  of  formidable  strength.  So  long 
as  the  poor  have  anything  like  an  equal  chance  with  the  rich  of 
developing  their  intellectual  power,  we  have  little  to  fear  from  an 
aristocracy  of  wealth ;  but  let  wealth  alone  have  the  highest  intel- 
lectual training,  let  the  poor  as  a  class  be  shut  out  from  the  schools 
of  generous  culture,  and  we  must  either  consign  the  control  of  all 
intellectual  and  political  life  to  the  hands  of  the  rich,  or  else  have 
a  constant  scene  of  turbulence  between  the  ignorant  many  and 
the  enlightened  few.  Bitter  class  hatred  would  be  inevitable. 
There  can  be  no  stable  equilibrium,  no  permanent  prosperity  for 
such  a  society. 

* '  Talk  about  oppressing  the  poor  by  sustaining  the  university  \ 
It  is  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  men  who  are  poor  or  of  very 
moderate  means  who  form  the  great  majority  of  the  students  here 
and  in  almost  every  institution  of  higher  learning.  I  could  move 
your  hearts  to  pity  or  to  admiration  if  I  could  call  one  after  an. 
other  of  many  whom  I  see  before  me  on  this  occasion  to  come 
up  here  and  tell  what  toils  they  have  performed  for  long  and 
weary  years,  what  hardships  and  privations  they  and  their  pa- 
rants  have  endured  to  gather  up  the  few  hundreds  of  dollars 
needed  to  maintain  them  with  the  closest  and  most  pinching 
economy  during  their  few  years  of  residence  here.  Sad,  indeed, 
will  it  be  for  the  university,  and  sad  for  the  State  when  such  as 
they  can  not  by  manly  effort  secure  to  themselves  the  best  help 
which  the  resources  of  this  school  can  ofifer  to  them. 

**  Anything  more  hateful,  more  repugnant  to  our  natural  in- 
stincts, more  calamitous  at  once  to  learning  and  to  the  people, 
more  unrepublican,  more  undemocratic,  more  unchristian  than 
a  system  which  should  confine  the  priceless  boon  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  the  rich  I  can  not  conceive." 

36 
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THE  CHILD'S  FIRST  WEEK  IN  SCHOOL. 


JOHN  OGDEN,  PRIN.  OF  OHIO  CENTRAL  NORMAL. 


MR.  EDITOR :  I  am  asked  to  describe  the  first  week's  work  of 
the  child  in  school.  Let  me  preface  this  with  a  few  gen- 
eral principles ;  for  I  think  no  one  can  say  just  how  much,  or  Id 
what  manner  this  work  may  be  done.  The  child  must  be  con- 
sulted, and  his  real  wants  redressed ;  and  no  one  knows  so  well 
how  all  this  can  be  done  as  the  well  mformed  and  skillful  teacher 
.    .     .     ought  to  know. 

I.  Children  love  to  play ;  and  in  this  respect  they  are  not  un- 
like some  other  animals  we  all  know.  It  is  quite  natural.  In- 
deed, what  animal  in  all  creation  are  they  not  like ;  and  what 
animal  will  they  not  imitate  ?  They  seem  to  be  a  curious  com- 
pound of  all  other  animals,  as  though  the  Creator  had  taken  the 
elements  of  all  others,  and  sublimated  them  into  man. 

We  see  manifestations  in  little  children  favoring  this  view  of 
the  subject.  They  are,  in  their  plays,  (and  children  are  knowi> 
best  by  their  play,  for  these  are  natural)  they  are,  I  say,  by  turns^ 
fox  and  wolf,  hare  and  hound,  bear  and  bison,  dx  and  horse, 
sheep  and  goat,  lion  and  monkey,  cat  and  dog,  even  elephant  and 
alligator,  fish  and  frog ;  and  I  am  sure  I  have  detected,  in  some 
children,  a  striking  resemblance  to  pigs. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  the  seeming  extravagancies  of  Darwin- 
ism ;  for  there  is  more  of  the  pig  and  monkey  too,  it  may  be,  in 
our  composition,  than  many  of  us  are  dispcised  to  admit.  Be  it 
so ;  it  is  no  disgrace ;  for  I  have  known  some  people  who,  the 
more  unlike  themselves  they  were,  the  better,  both  for  themselves- 
and  other  people  also. 

Now  what  lessons  are  to  be  learned  from  these  peculiarities  of 
childhood  ?  Plainly  these,  that  nature  stands  first,  in  the  order 
of  learning ;  and  that  she  invites  little  children  to  her  great  lov- 
ing arms,  that  they  may  play  and  be  happy :  and  not  only  so, 
but  that  this  is  the  order  in  which  she  would  invite  them  to  learn, 
and  to  work. 

Here  the  flowers  beckon  them  away  with  their  nodding  plumes,, 
their  beautiful  forms,  their  manifold  colors,  and  their  pure  spark- 
ling eyes.  Here  the  fruits  bend  from  their  branches  and  laugh 
tf  welcome  to  their  little  hands.     Here  the  waters  (and  what  child 
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does  not  love  the  pure  water  ?)  teem  with  wonders ;  and  the  sum- 
mer sunset  sparkles  with  delight.  The  cunning  spider  spins  his 
artful  web,  and  the  night-dew  hangs  diamond  beads  upon  it,  and 
upon  the.  grass  and  flowers— oh  what  child  does  not  love  the 
bright,  sparkling  morning ! — the  hum  of  the  bee,  the  chirping  of 
the  cricket,  the  song  of  the  little  birds,  the  flitting  forms  of  life 
and  beauty,  all  invite  the  wondering  ear  and  quick  eye  of  child- 
hood. Why  not  make  these  available  in  teaching  during  the 
first  weeks  ?  Why  should  we  interrupt  this  beautiful  commun- 
ing with  nature  ?  Why  should  our  inefficiency  and  awkwardness^ 
and  even  stupidity  thwart  nature's  most  evident  designs  ?  What 
child  would  turn  from  these  to  find  delight  in  unmeaning  signs^ 
or  sounds,  or  letters,  or  even  printed  words  ? 

You  ask  me,  Mr.  Editor,  how  much  of  the  First  Reader  he 
should  know  during  his  flrst  weeks  of  school.  I  answer,  the  less 
the  better^  both  for  him  and  his  teacher.  Nature  first,  and  books 
afterwards,  should  be  the  rule.  But  strangely  enough,  we  have  ' 
reversed  this  order ;  in  part,  at  least.  We  have  it,  books  all  the 
time,  and  nature  not  at  all.  Hence  our  perplexity :  and  I  want 
this  perplexity  to  last,  until  we  learn  better. 

Botany,  zoology,  in  their  elementary  forms,  and  other  studies 
of  nature,  together  with  that  beautiful  science,  the  geometry  of 
farms,  should  be  first  in  the  catalogue  of  studies  for  the  primary 
school.  "What?"  says  my  incredulous  reader,  **  Geometry 
before  Reading?"  Yes  Sir:  I  mean  all  I  say;  and  nature  and 
revelation  say  the  same  thing.  And  if  you  have  not  yet  read 
this  lesson  in  either  of  these  volumes,  you  are  not  fit  to  teach. 

Reading  should  come  through  nature;   not  nature  through 
reading.     Children — little  children — love   animals  and   animal 
life  in  all  its  forms ;  and  flowers  and  flower  culture ;  and  pray, 
what  is  there  to  hinder  the  indulgence  of  these  propensities  of 
children,  in  a  system  of  education  ?     What,  but  the  stupidity  of 
educators. 

Here  is  the  place,  and  this  is  the  time  to  make  our  children 
acquainted  with  these  things.  Here  is  the  place,  and  the  school 
should  furnish  the  opportunity  to  strengthen  these  bonds  of  union 
between  nature  or  science,  and  our  little  ones,  before  we  furnish 
them  with  books,  and  stupefy  them  with  lessons  in  reading. 

But  unfortunately  at  this  very  age — the  age  when  the  child  is 
hungering  and  thirsting  for  this  acquaintance  with  nature — even 
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while  his  little  hands  are  uplifted  to  us  for  help — to  us  who  should 
understand  him — he  is  caught  and  confined  in  a  school  house!  And 
for  what?  To  h^  educated  I ! !  Why — what  crime  has  he  com- 
mitted, that  he  must  thus  be  incarcerated?  "He  must  be  edu- 
cated! 1!*^ — nay,  crammed — crippled — killed — it  may  be — and  we 
call  it  EDUCATION !  By  what  right,  pray  ?  And  mark,  this  suf- 
fering is  not  alone  of  the  body ;  it  is  of  the  mind.  The  death 
stops  not  here.     It  goes  on  ....  on  ...    .  ever  on ! 

We  sever  as  many  of  the  natural  ties  between  children  and  the 
outer  world  and  appropriate  surroundings  as  possible,  and  en- 
deavor to  establish  an  artificial  connection  by  means  of  books 
and  the  restraints  of  school,  which  at  best  at  this  period  are  fee- 
ble and  insufficient.  Our  children  have  asked  for  bread,  even 
bread  of  knowledge,  not  books;  and  we  have  given  them  a 
stone,  in  the  shape  of  a  hard,  unmeaning  lesson — no  matter  what. 
They  have  asked  a  fish,  and  we  have  given  them  a  serpent,  and 
sometimes,  too,  in  the  shape  of  a  teacher  (?)  And  then  we  are 
ungracious  enough  to  grumble  because,  forsooth,  they  turn  way 
from  these  unnatural  things — or  because  they  hate  school  and 
learning,  or  what  we  call  learning,  and  play  truant.  It  would 
be  almost  a  miracle  if  they  did  not  do  both.  ^ 

But,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  said  enough  to  make  you  teachers 
hate  me,  I  fear.  But  some  time  when  I  am  feeling  worse,  I  will 
say  more — or  at  least  I  will  try  to  answer  your  questions. 

WORTHINGTON,  O.,  Aug.  20,  I880. 


SYSTEM  IN  SPELLING. 


HOW  A  LADY  TEACHER   IN    HANOVER,  MICH.,  HAS  SUCCEEDED   IN 
INSPIRING  ENTHUSIASM  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  SPELLING. 


ACCORDING  to  promise,  I  send  you  a  copy  of  my  method 
of  teaching  spelling.  First,  I  use  Webb's  sentence 
method.  While  pupils  are  going  through  the  first  time,  I 
teach  them  to  print  the  words ;  when  they  review  I  teach  them 
to  write  them ;  when  they  begin  Model  Reader  No.  2  I  first 
require  them  to  learn  to  name  the  words  at  the  beginning  of  each 
lesson  rapidly,  at  sight.  This  having  been  accomplished,  I  place 
upon  the  board  from  eight  to  twelve  words  for  a  writing  lesson ; 
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this  they  copy  on  their  slates  at  this  and  also  at  the  next  recita- 
tion. 

In  the  first  lesson  in  Webb's  No.  2  we  find  some  words  ending 
in  ing.  This  syllable  I  require  them  to  commit  to  memory,  tell- 
ing them  it  will  occur  frequently.  Then  I  assign  one-half  of  the 
words  for  a  spelling  lesson,  which  must  be  brought  to  class  writ- 
ten upon  their  slates,  and  then  read  from,  them,  after  which  they^ 
spell  them  orally.  I  do  not  begin  with  the  member  at  the  head 
of  the  class,  but  with  any  member  whom  I  may  choose ;  and  I 
pass  the  words  around  the  class  until  each  member  has  spelled 
every  word  in  the  lesson.  Ed  being  the  next  suffix  that  occurs, 
I  require  the  pupil  to  learn  this  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
learned  ing.  Next  they  learn  er^  est,  ed,  tton,  iy,  i?i,  ful^  etc. 
When  I  place  upon  the  board  a -word  containing  a  syllable  or 
syllables  which  they  have  learned,  I  do  not  apprise  them  of  this, 
but  let  them  make  the  discovery  for  themselves.  This  is  work 
they  love ;  in  fact,  the  whole  process  of  learning  the  spelling 
lesson  they  accomplish  as  if  it  were  a  wor^  of  enjoyment  rather 
than  a  task.  After  having  learned  the  syllables  />/,  er,  es/and  edy 
they  will  spell  the  word  interested  the  first  time  they  see  it,  /being 
the  only  part  of  the  word  that  is  new.  We  call  the  syllables  which 
which  we  have  not  learned  **new,"  those  which  we  have  learned 
*'old."  The  class  will  spell  any  word  preceding  page  90,  in  the 
Model  Second  Reader,  whether  long  or  short. 

The  average  age  of  the  class  pursuing  this  method  is  7  years. 
The  writing  the  words  in  three  styles  keeps  the  little  fingers  em- 
ployed, teaches  habits  of  industry,  makes  expert  penmen,  and 
teaches  neatness ;  for,  if  written  on  dirty  slates  or  in  a  slovenly 
manner,  the  work  must  be  erased  and  rewritten.  It  also  saves 
many  a  case  of  discipline ;  for  if  little  fingers  are  not  usually  em- 
ployed, they  will  be  sure  to  find  mischief.  In  addition  to  this, 
it  teaches  habits  of  observation  in  discovering  the  old  and  the 
new  parts  composing  words  put  on  the  board  for  the  first  time. 
Very  little  folks  tell  the  numbers  of  the  parts  in  each  word,  but 
not  the  names  of  the  parts  until  they  are  older.  They  should 
never  remain  idle  during  the  hours  of  school,  but  their  employ- 
ment must  be  changed  at  least  once  in  twenty  minutes.  Then 
they  will  have  no  desire  to  remain  idle. 

I  neglected  to  mention  that  the  pupils  pursuing  my  method  of 
spelling  entered  school  for  the  first  time  last  Spring  term.     We 
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have  none  of  the  old  practice  of  students  remaining  after  regular 
hours  to  study  the  spelling  lesson ;  but  pupils  love  their  spelling 
lessons  and  love  their  school.  They  will  cry  and  raise  a  storm 
at  home  if  their  parents  wish  them  to  remain  from  school  in  in- 
clement weather. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  I  have  fifty-four  of  the  nicest  little  folks 
in  the  State  of  Michigan,  or  even  in  the  United  States.  Sick- 
ness and  removals  are  the  only  causes  which  prevent  the  average 
attendance  of  our  school  from  being  perfect,  or,  in  school  phrase, 
100.  This  method  of  spelling  works  so  well  that  I  wish  it  could 
be  practiced  in  every  primary  school  in  the  country. 

-^Exchange,  A.  M.  Kelley. 


AN  EXERCISE  IN  PRONUNCIATION. 


ADVERSE  to  my  casement  in  my  parents'  house,  in  an  oasis  in 
the  green  environs,  stands  an  alcove  or  balcony  of  an  hos- 
pital. I  contemplate  there  often  a  plethoric,  peremptory,  sple- 
netic, invalid  inmate,  who  seems  thoroughly  acclimated,  whose 
figure  might  indicate  him  to  be  the  patron  or  confessor  of  Mag- 
dalen or  Caius  College.  He,  according  to  the  legend,  is  an  ex- 
pert and  an  aspirant  for  the  fame  of  a  conjurer.  He  holds  in 
his  hand  a  vase,  illustrated  by  a  distich  from  a  Latin  satire,  the 
contents  whereof  are  a  patent,  economical,  almond  cement,  with 
which  he  tries  to  envelop  and  cement  a  certain  schedule  into  an 
envelope.  This  object  is  never  perfected  from  irremediable  dis- 
crepancies in  the  sizes  of  the  objects.  As  the  wiad  soughs,  his 
apron,  which  is  an  accessory,  often  and  again  falls  into  the  sewer 
below,  from  which  it  is  haled  by  his  nephew,  who  rushes  after  it 
with  the  speed  of  a  winged  Mercury. 


Be  INDIFFERENT  to  nothing  which  has  any  relation  to  the 
welfare  of  men.  Be  not  afraid  of  diminishing  your  own  happi- 
ness by  seeking  that  of  others.  Devise  liberal  things,  and  let 
not  avarice  shut  up  your  hand  from  giving  to  him  that  needeth, 
and  to  promote  the  cause  of  piety  and  humanity. 
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COMMENTARY  ON  THE  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  INDIANA. 


^ 


X 


IX. 
SCHOOL  MEETINGS  AND  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 


THE    LAW. 

Section  25.  The  voters,  as  defined  in  sections  14,  15,  and  16  [and  a6,] 
•of  this  act,  shall  meet  annually  on  the  first  Saturday  in  October,  and  elect  one 
of  their  number  director  of  such  school,  who  shall,  before  entering  upon  duty, 
take  an  oath  faithfully  to  discharge  the  same.  The  director  so  elected  shaU, 
<wlthin  ten  days  after  said  election,  notify  the  trustee  of  his  election,  and,  in 
in  case  of  failure  to  elect,  the  trustee  shall  forthwith  appoint  a  director  of  said 
school ;  but  any  director  so  appointed  may  be  removed  upon  a  petition  of 
three-fourths  of  the  persons  attached  to  said  school,  who  are  entitled  to  vote 
at  school  meetings. 

Sec.  26.  The  voters  at  school  meetings  may  hold  other  school  meetings  at 
any  time,  upon  the  call  of  the  director  or  any  five  voters.  Five  days  notice 
shall  be  giveif  of  such  meeting,  by  posting  notices  in  five  public  places  in  the 
vicinity ;  but  no  meeting  shall  be  illegal  for  want  of  such  notice  in  the  absence 
of  fraud ;  and  the  legality  of  such  proceedings,  if  called  in  question,  shall  be 
xleterminedjby  the  trustee  of  the  township,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  county 
superintendint,  whose  decision  shall  be  final.  Such  school  meetings  shaU 
have  power  to  determine  what  branches,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in 
^section  34  of  this  act,  they  desire  shall  be  taught  in  such  school,  and  the  time 
at  which  such  school  shall  be  taught :  Provided^  however^  That  the  tuition 
revenue  appropriated  to  the  school,  shall  be  expended  within  the  school  year 
for  which  it  was  apportioned :  And  provided  furih^r^  That  such  school  year 
shall  begin  the  first  Monday  of  July.  Such  school  meetings  shall  likewise 
have  the  power  to  fill  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  the  office  of  director;  to 
direct  such  repairs  as  they  may  deem  necessary  in  their  school  house ;  to  pe- 
tition the  township  trustee  for  the  removal  of  their  school  house  to  a  more 
convenient  location ;  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one,  or  the  sale  of  an  old  one, 
and  the  lands  belonging  thereto,  and  upon  any  other  subject  connected  there- 
with ;  and  at  such  meetings  all  tax-payers  of  the  district  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  except  married  women  and  minors :  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  prevent  the  trustee  from  exercising  a  sound  discretion  as  to  the 
propriety  or  expediency  of  making  such  repairs,  removing  or  erecting  school 
houses,  and  the  cost  thereof. 

Sec.  27.  When  such  meetings  shall  petition  the  trustee  in  regard  to  repairs, 
removal  or  erection  of  a  school  house,  they  shall  also  furnish  to  such  trustee 
an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  such  repair,  removal  or  erection. 

Sec  28.  *  *  *  and  the  said  trustee  shall  not  employ  any  teacher  whom 
a  majority  of  those  entitled  to  vote  at  school  meetings,  have  decided,  at  any 
regular  school  meeting,  they  do  not  wish  employed ;  and  at  any  time  after  the 
•commencement  of  any  school,  if  a  majority  of  such  voters  petition  such  trustee 
that  they  wish  the  teacher  thereof  dismissed,  such  trustee  shall  dismiss  such 
teacher,  but  only  upon  due  notice,  and  upon  good  cause  shown;  but  such 
teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  pay  for  services  rendered. 
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Sec.  29.  The  director  of  each  school  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
inhabitants  connected  therewith,  and  record  their  proceedings ;  he  shall  also 
act  as  the  organ  of  communication  between  the  inhabitants  and  the  township 
trustee. 

Sec.  30.  He  shall  take  charge  of  the  school  house,  and  property  belonging 
thereto,  under  the  general  order  and  concurrence  of  ihe  trustee,  and  preserve 
the  same,  and  shall  make  all  temporary  repairs  of  the  school  house,  furniture, 
and  fixtures,  and  provide  the  necessary  fuel  for  the  school,  and  report  the  cost 
thereof  to  the  trustee  for  payment. 

Sec.  31.  He  shall  visit  and  inspect  the  school,  from  time  to  time,  and, 
when  necessary,  may  exclude  any  refractory  pupil  therefrom ;  but  the  exclu- 
sion of  any  pupil  from  the  school  for  disorderly  conduct  shall  not  extend  be- 
yond the  current  term,  and  may  be,  in  the  discretion  of  the  director,  for  a 
shorter  period. 

Sec.  32.  The  decision  of  the  director,  in  excluding  a  pupil,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  appeal  to  the  township  trustee,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

COMMENTS. 

1.  School  Meetings  not  held  in  Cities  and  To7vns. — The  law  does 
not  provide  for  holding  school  meetings  in  cities  and  towns.  The 
Supreme  Court  decides  the  point  in  the  following  language : 

'*  Keeping  in  view  these  various  provisions,  and  others  contained 
in  the  act  not  necessary  to  be  particularly  noticed,  it  is  evident  that 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  that  the  prcwision  quoted 
from  section  28  should  have  any  application  to  incorporated  towns 
and  cities,  in  which  there  are  no  "  voters  "  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  used  in  the  statute,  and  in  which  the  machinery  of  school 
meetings  and  school  directors  is  unprovided  for  and  unAiown.  * 
*    •    "     42  Ind.  206. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  all  those  proceedings  which  grow  out  of 
school  meetings  can  not  be  taken  in  respect  to  the  management  of 
city  schools  nor  in  respect  to  the  acts  of  city  school  officers. 

2.  Who  are  Voters  at  School  Meetings, — The  question,  "Who  are 
voters  at  school  meetings  ?**  is  a  difficult  one  to  decide.  The  Legis- 
lature probably  intended  to  exclude  no  tax-payer  from  voting  at  a 
school  meeting.  The  Legislature,  however,  did  not  provide  for  this, 
but  did  restrict  voting  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  tax-payers  who 
are  not  listed  or  enumerated.  The  law,  section  26,  provides  that 
•*  all  tax-payers  of  the  district  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  except  married 
women  and  minors."  Now,  who  are  tax-payers  of  the  district.?  A 
district  is  not  a  definite  territory  having  fixed  boundaries.  The  dis- 
trict is  formed  exclusively  of  the  real  property  of  those  enumerated 
or  listed.  Section  14  fixes  this  by  the  provision  in  regard  to  the  choice 
of  enumerated  or  listed  persons  of  the  district  to  which  they  wish  to 
be  attached  in  the  following  language  :  *'  And  such  (listed)  persons 
upon  making  their  selection,  shall  be  considered  as  forming  the  school 
district  of  the  school  selected.**  A  strict  construction  of  the  law  re- 
stricts Voting  at  school  meetings  to  tax-payers  who  are  listed  at  the 
time  of  taking  the  enumeration,  and  no  person  can  be  listed  who  is 
not  the  parent  or  guardian  of  children  of  school  age.  This  opinion 
is  endorsed  by  the  Attorney  General  in  the  following  language,  viz: 

'*  I.  Your  question  i?,  '  Who  are  legal  voters  at  school  meetings  ?' 
The  question  is  not  free  from  c  ifficulties.    In  section  26  of  the  school 
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law,  it  is  provided  that  *  at  such  meetings  all  tax-payers  of  the  dis- 
trict shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  except  married  women  and  minors."^ 
Now  the  question  arises,  what  is  a  school  district,  and  who  are  within 
it  ?  A  school  district  can  not  be  bounded  by  geographical  lines,  like 
a  township  or  county.  Take  five  farms,  for  example,  lying  in  such 
a  position  that  four  of  them  completely  surround  the  fifth,  and  under 
our  laws,  it  might  be  that  the  owners  of  the  four  surrounding  farms 
all  belong  to  one  school  district  and  the  owner  of  the  surrounded 
farm  not  belong  to  such  district.  A  careful  reading  of  sections  14 
and  16,  of  the  school  law,  will  show  this.  Section  14  provides  for  a 
listing  by  the  township  trustees  of  all  children,  and  that  they  'shall 
list  the  names  of  parents,  guardians,  or  heads  of  families,  male  or 
female,  having  charge  of  such  children ; '  that  such  trustees  shall 
enter  opposite  each  name  the  whole  number  of  children  in  charge  of 
the  person  so  named,  etc.,  and  '  shall  inquire  of  each  person  whose 
name  he  so  lists,  to  which  school  he  or  she  desires  to  be  attached, 
and  such  persons,  upon  making  their  selection,  shall  be  considered 
as  forming  the  school  district  of  the  school  selected."  Section  16 
further  provides  that  *  when  persons  can  be  better  accommodated  at 
the  school  of  an  adjoining  township,*  etc.,  they  can  be  transferred, 
etc.,  in  which  case  they  become  a  part  of  the  district  to  which  they 
are  so  transferred.  The  history  of  legislation  upon  this  subject 
might  indicate  that  the  legislative  intent  was  that  all  tax-payers  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  a  school  district  should  be  voters ;  but,  as 
above  shown  there  is  great  difficulty  in  many  instances,  in  determin- 
ing the  territorial  limits  of  school  districts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  strict  construction  of  the  statutes  indicates 
that  the  proper  answer  to  your  question  is  that  the  voters  at  a  school 
meeting  are  those  tax-payers  of  the  district,  except  married  women 
and  minors,  who  are  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  district,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  sections  14  and  16,  quoted  above.  In 
other  words,  the  voters  at  school  meetings  are  all  tax- payers,  male 
and  female,  except  married  women  and  minors,  who  have  been  listed 
as  parents,  guardians,  or  heads  of  families,  and  attached  to  such  dis- 
tricts. 

2.  In  answer  to  your  last  question,  tax-payers  are  those  persons 
who  are  liable  to  pay  taxes,  either  poll  or  upon  property. — Busk  irk. 
Attorney  General." 

It  follows  that  an  unmarried  woman  who  is  over  21  years  of  age 
and  who  is  legally  listed  in  the  enumeration  and  who  pays  taxes, 
may  vote  at  school  meetings.  The  director  should  obtain  from  the 
trustee  a  certified  list  of  all  persons  attached  to  his  district  and  have 
it  with  him  at  each  school  meeting,  so  as  to  be  able  to  settle  any  dis- 
pute that  may  arise  as  to  who  are  legal  voters. 

3.  Transferred  Persons  may  Vote. — Transferred  persons  have  the 
same  rights  in  districts  to  which  they  are  attached  as  other  persons 
attached  thereto. 

4.  Who  are  Tax-Payers  ? — The  question,  "  who  are  tax-payers  ?  "^ 
might  arise.  Is  it  one  who  pays  taxes  or  one  who  is  liable  to  pay 
taxes  ?  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  neglect  or  refusal  to  pay  taxes 
by  a  person  who  is  liable  to  pay  taxes  would  not  exclude  him  from 
voting  at  school  meetings.  Persons  who  have  no  property  and  who 
are  exempt  from  poll-tax  are,  I  think,  excluded  from  voting  at  school 

meetings. 
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5.  Voting  by  Proxy, — ^There  is  no  provision  of  law  for  voting  at 
school  meetings  by  proxy.  Only  those  who  are  present  and  legally 
entitled  to  vote  should  be  permitted  to  do  so.  The  director  should 
reject  all  votes  sent  by  proxy. 

6.  Who  are  Eligible  as  Directors? — It  is  quite  clear  that  no  one 
but  a  tax-payer  who  is  enumerated  is  eligible  to  the  office  of  director. 
The  Attorney  General  holds  that  a  woman  who  is  legally  entitled  to 
vote  at  school  meetings,  may  be  elected  director.  I  give  his  opinion 
as  follows,  viz : 

"  In  a  former  opinion  I  have  construed  the  school  law  to  mean 
that  the  voters  at  school  meetings  are  all  tax -payers  male  and  female, 
except  married  women  and  minors,  who  have  been  listed  as  parents, 
guardians,  or  heads  of  families,  and  attached  to  such  districts. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  25  of  the  school  law.  I  think  it 
clear  that  any  voter  at  a  school  meeting  is  eligible  to  the  office  of 
director." — Buskirk,  Attorney  General. 

7.  Compensation  of  Director, — The  law  provides  for  no  compensa- 
tion for  a  school  director. 

8.  Vacancies  in  the  Office  of  Director, — School  meetings  may  fill 
vacancies  in  the  office  of  director  caused  by  death,  resignation  or 
removal.  When  the  voters  fail  to  elect  a  director  at  the  annual 
meeting,  there  being  no  vacancy  to  fill,  the  trustee  may  appoint.  g 

9.  Power  of  Director, — "In  the  control  of  the  school  house,  the 
director  must  obey  the  instruction  of  the  trustee. 

No  important  repairs  of  the  school  house,  or  repairs  involving  con- 
siderable expense,  should  be  undertaken  except  by  direction  of  the 
trustee. 

It  is  not  understood  that  the  director  has  authority  to  prescribe  to 
the  teacher  methods  of  instruction  or  government. 

The  director  should  not  exclude  a  pupil  from  school,  except  the 
pupil  is  found  to  be  incorrigible. 

In  extreme  cases  the  teacher  may  suspend  a  pupil  from  school 
until  conference  can  be  had  with  the  director.  But  the  fact  of  such 
suspension  must  be  communicated  to  the  director  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,  whereupon  he  must  decide  what  further  action  the 
case  requires,  namely,  whether  the  pupil  shall  be  restored,  repri- 
manded, punished  or  excluded. 

10.  Election  of  Directors. — The  director  is  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  October.  The  same  notice  for  the  annual  school  meeting 
should  be  given  as  for  other  meetings,  as  provided  for  in  section  26. 
This  should  be  done  as  a  matter  of  convenience.  I  think,  however, 
that  inasmuch  as  the  law  fixes  the  tjme  for  the  annual  meeting,  such 
meeting  would  not  be  illegal  for  want  of  such  notice.  A  director 
holds  his  office  until  his  successor  is  elected  or  appointed  and  quali- 
fied. All  voting  for  directors  should  be  by  ballot,  and  no  person 
should  be  declared  elected  director  who  does  not  receive  a  majoritv 
of  all  the  legal  votes  cast.  In  case  no  one  receives  a  majority  of  all 
votes  cast  on  the  first  ballot,  another  ballot  should  be  taken,  and  so 
on.  In  case  no  person  is  elected  before  final  adjournment,  or  in 
case  a  director  elect  fails  to  notify  the  trustee  of  his  election  within 
ten  days  thereafter,  the  trustee  may  appoint  a  director  for  the  ensu- 
ring year. 
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11.  Removal  of  Director, — Section  25  provides  that  any  director 
appointed  by  the  trustee  may  be  removed  upon  a  petition  of  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  persons  attached  to  said  school,  who  are  entitled  to 
vote  at  school  meetings.  It  is  undoubtedly  within  the  province  of 
the  trustee  to  remove  a  director  for  incompetency  or  for  neglect  of 
business,  upon  a  fair  trial,  either  with  or  without  a  petition ;  but  the 
particularity  of  the  language  in  regard  to  the  dismissal  of  an  appointed 
trustee,  especially  as  to  the  large  majority  of  the  legal  voters  required 
on  such  petition,  compels  us  to  interpret  the  words  "  may  be  dis- 
missed "  as  eauivalent  to  '*  shaU  be  dismissed."  It  is  therefore  held 
that  when  sucn  a  petition  is  received  by  the  trustee  he  must  dismiss 
the  director  without  trial. 

12.  Temporary  Chairman  of  a  School  Meeting, — If  a  director  is 
absent  from  a  school  meeting,  some  other  voter  present  should  be 
appointed  presiding  officer  pro  tern,  "  It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  law 
that  the  absence  of  the  director,  whether  that  absence  be  intentional 
•or  accidental,  should  defeat  the  purpose  of  a  school  meeting." 

13.  When  Notice  may  be  Dispensed  with, — No  school  meeting 
should  be  held  without  due  notice,  except  in  case  of  emergency.  In 
such  a  case,  if  the  voters  of  a  school  district  were  generally  notified 
of  the  school  meeting,  and  any  action  were  taken  at  the  meeting  by 
a  majority  of  all  the  voters  of  the  district  upon  matters  properly  com- 

.  ing  before  the  meeting,  the  meeting  should  be  regarded  as  a  legal 
•one.  A  meeting  might  be  held  in  which  a  majority  of  those  present 
would  be  a  minority  of  all  the  voters  of  the  district,  and  at  such  a 
meeting  this  majority  might  vote  to  do  something  contrary  to  the  will 
•of  the  majority  of  the  district.  For  example,  the  district  might  be 
•composed  of  thirteen  voters.    Five/)f  these  voters,  A,  B,  C,  D,  and 

E,  might  desire  to  do  something  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  majority. 
They  might  get  up  a  school  meeting  and  notify  three  other  voters, 

F,  G,  and  H,  the  other  voters  of  the  district  not  being  notified.  If 
the  eight  persons  named  should  attend  the  meeting  the  five  conspir- 
ators wQjuid  be  a  majority  of  those  present  and  might  pass  any  vote 
they  pleased.  Such  a  meeting  might  be  declared  illegal.  In  case 
a  legtil  notice  had  been  given  and  only  the  eight  persons  named 
attended,  the  action  of  the  majority  of  those  present  should  be  de- 
clared a  legal  action.  Those  who  stay  away  would  have  no  right  to 
complain  even  though  the  action  were  contrary  to  the  wish  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  district. 

1 4.  Power  of  School  Meeting  in  regard  to  Location  of  School-houses 
and  Employment  of  Teachers. — The  action  of  a  school  meeting,  with 
reference  to  the  erection,  repair,  or  removal  of  a  school-house,  etc., 
has  only  the  force  of  a  request,  therefore  never  binds  the  trustee  to 
any  course  of  action. 

School  meetings  are  not  authorized  to  designate  or  employ  teach- 
-ers,  or  determine  the  wages  at  which  they  shall  be  employed. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  common  school  law  of  March  11, 1861, 
•(almost  identical  with  the  provisions  of  the  present  school  law,)  the 
inhabitants,  or  any  portion  of  them,  may  petition  the  trustee  for  the 
location  of  an  additional  school  district,  or  the  erection  of  a  school- 
house  ;  and  if  the  prayer  of  their  petition  is  refused  by  him,  they  may 
appeal  to  the  county  superintendent ;  and  if  he  reverse  the  decision 
-of  the  trustee,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  grant  the  prayer  of 
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said  petition,  and  if  he  still  refuse,  he  may  be  compelled  to  do  so  by 
mandate.     Tragar,  Trustee,  v.  State  ex  rel.  Goudie,  21  Ind.  R.  317. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  school  township,  at  their  regular  school  meet- 
ing, have  aright  "to  memorialize  in  reference  to  the  removal  or 
erection  of  school  houses,  and  upon  any  other  subject  connected  with, 
their  school  township.*'  But  that  right  is  not  by  the  statute  made 
exclusive,  and  hence  the  trustee  may,  in  our  opinion,  legally  act 
upon  a  petition  presented  to  him  by  the  persons  who  are  inhabitants, 
ot  the  school  township,  though  it  did  not  originate  at  such  regular 
meetings.     Ibid. 

The  attention  is  called  to  chapters  on  Employment  of  Teachers ; 
Dismissal  of  Teachers ;  School  Sites ;  School-houses ;  and  on  Ap- 
peals. Also  to  remarks  on  expenditure  of  school  revenue  during  the 
year  for  which  it  is  apportioned  under  chapter  headed  Financial. 

1 5.    Blank  for  Notice  of  School  Meeting. — 

NOTICE  OF   SCHOOL   MEETING. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  a  meeting  of  the  legal  voters  of  school 

district  No township, county,  in  the 

State  of  Indiana,  will  be  held  at  the  school-house  of  said  district  on 

the day  of 187 . . . . ,  at 

o'clock, ,  for  the  purpose  of 


•   «  ft  • 


and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  legally  come 
before  it. 

,  Director. 

•  • • ,  io7  •  .  .  . 

Five  voters  at  the  school  meeting  may  call  a  meeting  as  well  as 
the  director. 

The  notice  must  be  posted  five  days  previous  to  the  meeting,  in  at 
least  five  public  places  in  the  district.  Though,  in  the  absence  ot 
fraud,  a  meeting  will  not  be  illegal  if  held  without  notice,  the  notice 
should  never  be  omitted.  No  question  as  to  legality  can  irise  wheiv 
notice  is  properly  given. 

16.    Record  of  School  Meetings, — 

Pursuant  to  notice,  the  legal  voters  of  school  district  No , 

township county,  in  the  State  of 

Indiana,  met  at  the  school-house  in  said  district,  on  the day 

of ,   18 .... ,  at   o'clock,   ,  the  director 

presiding. 

On  motion  of ,  the  meeting  fixed  the day  of 

,  18. ... ,  as  the  time  when  the  school  shall  commence. 

On  motion  of ,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  hereby  petition  the  trustee  of  the 
township  to  furnish  a  full  set  of  seats  and  desks  for  the  school-house» 
the  same  to  cost  about  $5  each,  or  in  the  aggregate  $200. 

On  motion  of ,  meeting  adjourned. 

,  Director. 

A  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  school  meeting  should  be  certified 
by  the  director,  and  delivered  to  trustee.  The  certificate  may  be  as 
follows : 
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J^  I, ,  Director  of  school  district  No . . . . , 

township, county,  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 

hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  full  and  correct  copy  of  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  a  school  meeting  held  in  said  district  on 

the day  of ,  18 .... ,  pursuant  to  notice  legally 

given. 

,  Director. 

A  copy  thus  certified  and  filed  with  the  trustee  will  be  sufficient 
notice  to  him  of  the  action  of  the  school  meeting. 


MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 

TION  FOR  JULY,  1880. 


Writing. — i.  How  many  grades  or  classes  in  writing  would  you  form  in 
an  ordinary  country  school  ?     Why  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  Name  the  principal  positions  at  the  desk  and  explain  them. 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  What  is  the  regular  slant  for  writing,  and  how  may  it  be  shown? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  small  a,  lo 

5.  Are  all  of  the  short  letters  of  the  same  height  ?  Name  exceptions,  if 
any.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

Write  this  couplet  as  a  specimen  of  your  writing : — 

"  Maud  Muller,  on  a  summer's  day, 

Raked  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay." 

I  lo  50. 

^Let  the  penmanflhip  of  the  candidate  as  shown  in  the  answers  to  the  above  be  marked 
from  1  to  60. 

Spelling. — i.  What  are  the  relative  merits  and  demerits  of  "written 
spelling"  compared  with  "oral  spelling"  in  school?  10 

2.  What  is  the  benefit  of  practice  in  spelling  by  sound  ?  10 

3.  Indicate  by  the  proper  diacritical  marks  for  the  sounds  of  the  letters  in 
'the  following  words:    was^  there ^  come^  here,  dog,  lo 

4.  Spell  20  words  pronounced  by  the  examiner.  70 

Rkading. — I.    Define  oral  reading.  10 

2.  Slate  three  ways  of  expressing  emphasis,  3  pts.,  3  y^  each. 

3.  State  the  different  steps  that  should  be  taken  in  conducting  a  reading 
iesson  in  the  Fourth  Reader.  10 

4.  Does  the  kind  of  mark  of  punctuation  employed  in  printed  composition 
-determine  to  any  extent  the  inflection  of  voice  appropriate  to  the  oral  reading 
•of  it?    State  reasons  in  full  for  your  answer.  10 
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5.  Make  a  thought  analysis  of  the  following  poem  by  stating  (l)  what  the 
poem  is;  (2)  what  was  the  purpose  of  the  author  in  writing  it;  (3)  what  is 
the  effect  produced  upon  you  by  reading  it.  10 

THE  MOUNTAIN  AND  THE  SQUIRREL, 

1.  The  mountain  and  the  squirrel 
Had  a  quarrel, 

And  the  former  called  the  latter  "  Little  Prig.'* 

2.  Bun  replied : 

"You  are  doubtless  very  big; 
But  all  sorts  of  things  and  weather 
Must  be  taken  in  together 
To  make  up  a  year, 
And  a  sphere ; 

3.  And  I  think  it  no  disgrace 
To  occupy  my  place. 

If  Fm  not  so  large  as  you, 

You  are  not  so  small  ah  I, 

And  not  half  so  spry ; 

I'll  not  deny  you  make 

A  very  pretty  squirrel -track. 

Talents  differ ;  all  is  well  and  wisely  put ; 

If  I  can  not  carry  forests  on  my  back, 

Neither  can  you  crack  a  nut." 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson^ 

6.     The  applicant  should  read  orally  a  selection  made  by  the  examiner^, 
upon  which  he  may  receive  from  i  to  50  per  cent. 

Arithmetic — i.  What  number  is  *hat  which  being  X^,  the  product  less 
4  being  X>^4»  ^"^  ^^^  product  +25  being  -i-5,  gives  a  quotient  of  61  ? 

Proc.  5  ;  ans.  5.. 

2.  A  gentleman  left  the  city  A,  and  after  traveling  two  days  on  the  same 
parallel,  reached  the  city  B.  His  watch,  which  kept  the  correct  time  of  the 
city  A,  showed  that  it  was  12  M.,  when  it  was  only  10,30  A.  M.  by  the  time 
at  B.     In  which  direction  did  he  travel  ?     How  many  degrees  ? 

Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5, 

3.  If  1.2  decimeters  of  carpet  cost  25  cents,  what  will  94  hectometers 
cost  ?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

4.  In  .4  T  3  hhd.  8  gal.  how  many  pints  ?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

5.  The  amount  of  $1200  for  i  yr.  2  mo.  12  da.  is  ^1263.  What  is  the 
rate  ?  10 

6.  A  tax  of  ^95935  is  levied  on  a  city,  the  assessed  valuation  of  which  is 
17,674,800.     What  is  the  rate  ?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

7.  What  is  the  least  number  of  even  pounds  which  I  can  use  of  sugar  at 
7  cents  a  pound,  and  sugar  at  ii  cents  a  pound  to  make  a  mixture  worth  10 
cents  a  pound  ?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

8.  Find  the  size  of  a  cubical  mound  equal  to  one  288  ft.  long,  64  ft.  broad, 
and  48  ft.  high.  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5.. 
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9.  What  is  the  area  of  the  convex  surface  of  a  cylinder  whose  altitude  is 
10  ft.  and  the  diameter  of  the  base  4  feet.  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

10.  When  should  help  be  given  to  pupils  in  the  solution  of  problems  in . 
aiithmetic  ?    How  should  that  help  be  given  ? 

Grammar. —  l.     Correct :    I  will  not  do  it  for  fohn^s  sake^  and  parse  sake, 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  Punctuate  and  capitalize :  a  man  could  not  set  kis  foot  down  says  cortez 
unless  on  the  corpse  of  an  indian,  10 

3.  Night  coming  on,  we  gave  up  the  chase.     Parse  night  and  on. 

2  pis.,  5  each. 

4.  Analyse  the  above  sentence.  10 

5.  Give  the  principal  parts  oi  fly,  get,  knew,  put,  lie  (to  yecline.) 

5  pts.,  2  each. 

6.  Decline  which,  10 

7.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood  as  subject 
and  a  prepositional  phrase  in  the  predicate.  10 

8.  "  I'll  look  no  more 

Lest  my  brain  turn  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong." 
Parse  no  and  lest, 

9.  In  the  sentence  above  parse  topple  and  headlong, 
10.     Correct :     Riding  on   horseback  or  rowing  a  skiff  are  good  exercise. 

There  was  no  memoranda  kept  of  the  sales,  2  pis.,  5  each. 

Geography. — i.    In  what  zones  are  there  four  seasons  ?    Why  ? 

2  pis,,  4,  6. 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  plateau  and  a  plain  ?  10 

3.  How  do  you  accoun^for  the  descent  of  icebergs  from  the  Arctic  Ocean 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  while  the  force  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  so  great  north- 
wardly ?  10 

4.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  animals  in  the  northern  parts  of 
N.  America?  10 

5.  How  does  the  amount  of  rainfall  on  the  Atlantic  coast  compare  with 
that  on  the  Pacific  coast  ?  10 

6.  Name  one  chief  production  of  each  of  the  following  States :  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  Colorado.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

7.  What  bodies  of  water  are  joined  by  the  Suez  canal  ?  What  are  the 
commercial  advantages  of  this  canal  ?  2  pts.,  4,  6. 

8.  For  what  are  the  following  cities  respectively  noted :  London,  Paris, 
Rome,  Venice,  Munich  ?  5  pts.,  2  each. 

Q.     What  three  great  empires  are  in  Asia?     Which  is  the  most  important? 

Which  is  the  most  populous  ?  5  pts.,  2  each. 

10. 


2  pts.,  5  each. 
2  pts.,  5  each. 


Country  or  St.    Capital.  |  Chief  Prod't.    Chief  Man.     Ch.  Indus.  |  Ch.  Riv.  | 

France. 
Great  Brit. 

* 

10  pts.,  I  each. 
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History. — i.    What  is  the  value  of  globes  and  maps  in  learning  and 
leaching  history  ?  lO 

2.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  President  Harrison's  death  ?  10 

3.  Name  five  prominent  battles  of  the  Mexican  War  ?  5  pts.,  2  each. 

4.  How  was  the  northern  boundary  of  Oregon  settled,  1846?  10 

5.  What  was  the  chief  event  of  President  Taylor's  administration?         10 

6.  What  immediately  led  to  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States  and  the 
•Civil  War  ?  10 

7.  What  efforts  were  made  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  North  and  South, 
i860,  1861  ?  10 

8.  (a)  When  and  (b)  where  was  the  Southern  G)nfederacy  organized  ? 

2  pts.f  5  each. 

9.  Describe  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  1865.  10 

10.    What  is  the  best  way  for  a  teacher  to  gain  a  good  knowledge  of  United 
States  History  ?  10 

Physiology. — i.  By  what  two  experiments  can  you  prove  the  composi- 
tion of  bone  ?  2  pts.,  5  each 

2.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  often-asserted  physical  degeneracy  of  npan  ? 
Why  do  you  think  so  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  Why  is  walking  a  better  exercise  for  a  student  than  carriage-driviBg  ? 

10 

4.  UpK)n  what  does  the  complexion  depend  ?  What  rule  would  you  give 
as  to  the  use  of  cosmetics  for  its  improvement  ?     Why  ? 

3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  error. 

5.  Is  the  general  custom  of  shutting  out  all  light  frem  the  sick  room  right 
or  wrong  ?    Why  do  you  think  so  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  Should  the  quantity  of  food  taken  be  comparatively  greater  in  youth  or 
mature  age  ?    Why  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

7.  What  effect  upon  digestion  have  strong  emotions  or  great  fatigue  ? 
Why  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

8.  What  is  the  function  of  the  diaphram  in  respiration  ?  10 

9.  Why  should  we  breathe  through  the  nostrils  rather  than  through  the 
mouth  ?  10 

la  What  rules  would  you  give  as  to  the  care  and  cleansing  of  the  eyes 
and  eyelids  after  long  continued  use  of  them,  especially  at  night  ?    Why  ? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

Theory  and  Practick. — Write  a  page  or  more  on  the  care  of  the  school- 
room, including  heating,  ventilation,  sweeping  and  dusting,  the  care  of  maps 
and  apparatus,  the  decoration  of  the  room,  etc. 

NoTB.— The  paper  written  by  the  applicant  should  be  marked  on  a  scale  of  z  to  100. 
The  number,  value  and  correctness  of  the  statements  made  should  be  considered. 
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ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  PUBLISHED 
AUGUST— BY  THE  MEMBERS  OF  STATE  BOARD. 


Geography. — i.  Nearly  round.  It  has  been  circumnavigated.  Ships, 
when  coming  into  port,  show  first  the  tops  of  the  masts,  then  the  sails,  then 
the  bodies  of  the  vessels.  The  shadow  cast  by  the  earth  upon  the  moon  du- 
ring an  eclipse  is  always  circular. 

2.  Continent,  island,  ocean,,  gulf,  lake. 

3.  The  Eastern  hemisphere  is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  Western ; 
its  line  of  greatest  length  is  at  right  angles  with  that  of  the  Western. 

4.  Northwestwardly.  •  This  is  the  general  direction  of  the  isothermal 
lines. 

5.  Into  salt  water  and  fresh  water  lakes.  Caspian  Sea,  Great  Salt  Lake, 
Lake  Superior,  and  Lake  Geneva. 

6.  They  are  constant  winds  blowing  from  the  East  between  the  30th  de- 
^ee  of  north  and  the  30th  degree  of  south  latitude. 

7.  Capital  is  that  city  in  a  Nation  or  State  in  which  the  Executive  lives 
and  in  which  the  Legislative  body  holds  its  sessions.  Capitol,  is  the  building 
in  which  that  body  sils.  Metropolis  is  the  chief  city  of  a  Nation  or  State  with- 
out reference  to  its  being  the  Capital.  A  Republic  is  a  Nation  governed  by 
men  chosen  by  the  people.  A  monarchy  is  a  Nation  whose  chief  governing 
ofBcer  becomes  such  by  inheritance,  holdicg  his  power  for  life. 

8.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connec- 
ticut 

9.  Dresden,  Magdeburg,  and  Hamburg* 
10.     Caucasus  Mountains. 

Physiology. — i.  Because  the  proportion  of  mineral  matter  in  the  bones 
of  adults  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  in  children,  making  the  bones  stronger  but 
more  brittle. 

2.  To  bind  together  the  bones  which  form  the  joints,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  keep  them  well  in  place  and  yet  all  in  considerable  freedom  of  motion. 

3.  Two,  the  cardia  and  the  pylorus. 

4.  The  inner  mucous  membrane,  which  is  filled  with  gastric  tubules.  The 
salivary  glands — the  parotid,  the  submaxillary,  and  the  sublingual. 

5.  That  the  salivary  juices  may  be  thoroughly  mingled  with  it,  aiul  the 
fibres  so  separated  that  they  may  present  the  largest  surface  possible  to  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice. 

6.  To  absorb  the  digested  elements  of  food  from  the  small  intestines  and 
carry  them  into  the  thoracic  duct,  which  conveys  them  into  the  subclavian 
vein  and  that  to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart, 

7.  The  arteries  carry  the  blood  from  the  heart,  the  veins  carry  it  to  the 
heart ;  the  arteries  begin  in  single  canals  and  divide  into  many  branches ; 
veins  begin  in  fine  capilliaries  which  unite  to  form  single  canals ;  arteries  are 
stronger  and  more  elastic  than  veins ;  arteries  are  provided  with  valves  which 
veins  do  not  have ;  from  their  difference  in  construction  arteries  have  pulsa- 
tions from  the  course  of  blood  through  them  which  veins  do  not;  in  the  gen- 

37 
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eral  system  the  arteries  cany  the  fresh  pure  blood,  while  the  veins  carry  the 
dark  impure  blood ;  in  the  pulmonary  system  the  reverse  of  this  is  true. 

8.  In  inhalation  to  take  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  into  the  blood  to 
carry  it  to  the  various  orgaiis;  in  exhalation,  to  expel  the^effete  particles  of  the 
system,  the  carbonic  oxide  and  the  impure  watery  vapour  from  the  lungs. 

9.  The  cuticle  and  the  cutis ;  the  office  of  the  cuticle  is  to  protect  the  cutis, 
which  serves  as  a  bed  upon  which  lie  innumerable  fine  nerves  and  blood  ves> 
sels,  upon  which  delicacy  of  touch  depends ;  the  cutis  also  holds  the  pigment 
which  makes  complexion. 

10.  By  washing  away  the  accumuUtlons  of  worn  out  cuticles,  the  results 
of  perspiration,  and  the  accumulations  of  dust,  it  opens  up  the  pores  of  the 
skin  and  permits  a  healthy  and  natural  action  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Orthography. — i,  A  lingual  is  a  sound  pronounced  principally  by  the 
tongue.  It  is  so  called  because  the  tongue  is  the  organ  chiefly  employed  in 
uttering  it.  A  liquid  is  a  sound  that  flows  smoothly,  being  uttered  without 
any  jar  or  harshness;  x^  is  a  liquid  but  not  a  lingual;  /  is  both  a  liquid  and  a 
lingual ;  /  is  a  lingual  but  it  is  not  a  liquid ;  so  is  d, 

2.  A  represents  eight  different  sounds :  a  long  as  infate  ;  a  short  as  mfat; 
a  as  in  air ;  a  (Italian)  as  va.  father ;  a  as  in  grass;  a  broad  as  in  all ;  a  like 
short  0,  as  in  what, 

3.  IMus'^-trate.     Cor^'-po-ral. 

■    4.     The  diacritical  marks  can  not  be  shown  for  want  of  proper  type. 

5.  When  a  word  consisting  of  two  or  more  syllables  is  accented  upon  the 
last  syllable,  and  ends  in  a  single  consonant,  and  this  consonant  is  preceded 
by  a  single  vowel,  then  the  final  consonant  is  doubled  on  receiving  a  suffix 
beginning  with  a  vowel.  The  word  travel  does  not  come  under  this  rule,  not 
being  accented  upon  the  last  syllable.  The  rule  of  spelling  violated  by  doub- 
ling the  /  might  be  stated  as  follows :  When  a  word  consisting  of  more  than 
two  syllables  is  not  accented  upon  the  last  syllable,  aud  does  not  end  in  a 
single  consonant  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  the  final  consonant  is  not  doubled 
on  receiving  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

Reading. — i.  George  Washington  was  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
American  forces  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  born  in  Virginia 
on  the  22d  of  February,  1732,  and  died  on  the  14th  of  December,  1799.  fie 
was  the  first  President  of  the  United  States.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  lofty 
patriotism,  his  loyalty  to  his  convictions  of  duty,  the  purity  of  his  life,  his 
indomitable  courage  and  sound  judgment.  He  was  especially  remarkable  for 
his  perfect  poise  of  character. 

2.  In  the  selection,  ^r(7//i<7/^  means  maintain  and  advance  ;  an  institution 
is  an  organization  established  by  society  for  the  attainment  of  some  definite 
end.  Washington  is  speaking  of  educational  institutions.  Diffusion  is  spread- 
ing abroad,  making  general.  Government  is  an  institution  of  society,  estab- 
lished to  promote  justice.  Public  opinion  is  the  common  judgment  of  the 
people  upon  any  matter  of  general  concern. 

3.  The  five  words  in  the  second  question  are  proper  words  for  a  spelling 
and  definition  lesson,  for  the  reason  that  a  study  of  these  is  necessary  to  a  full 
comprehension  of  the  thought  expressed. 
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4.  "As  an  object  of  primary  importance"  means  in  this  connection  the 
thing  or  matter  that  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  structure  of  the  govern- 
ment must  rest.  **  Institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge"  means 
those  organizations  that  have  for  their  purpose  the  spreading  abroad  among 
the  people  valuable  information. 

History. — 1.  England,  France,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  Spain  had  colo- 
nies in  America. 

2.  Florida,  a  Spanish  colony,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  18 1 9,  in 
pursuance  of  a  treaty  made  necessary  by  difficulties  with  the  Seminole  Indians^ 
and  upon  the  payment  by  us  to  Spain  of  five  millions  of  dollars. 

3.  Valley  Forge,  on  the  Schuylkill  river,  about  20  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
was  the  winter  camp  of  Gen.  Washington's  army,  1777-8.  Philadelphia  was 
in  possession  of  the  British.  The  winter  was  very  severe.  The  American 
soldiers  put  up  rude  log  huts  for  their  quarters ;  but  their  clothing  was  scarce, 
as  was  food  also.  The  suffering  of  all  was  great,  while  the  condition  of  the 
numerous  «:ick  was  pitiable  in  the  extreme. 

4.  The  completion  of  the  New  York  &  Erie  Canal,  in  1825,  gave  an  im- 
pulse to  similar  enterprises  elsewhere,  multiplied  vigorous  settlements  along  its 
line,  and  greatly  stimulated  migration  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  westward. 

5.  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  born  in  North  Carolina,  1782,  died  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  1858,  was  a  Colonel  under  Gen.  Jackson  in  1812,  was  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  for  thirty  years,  1820  to  1S50,  and  afterwards  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  His  "  Thirty  Years'  View "  is  a  history  of  the 
U.  S.  Government  during  his  senatorial  career,  and  he  also  published  an 
"Abridgment  of  the  Debates  of  Congress  frcm  17S9  to  1856."  His  strong 
advocacy  of  a  purely  metajlic  currency  gamed  him  the  sobriquet  of  Old  Bul- 
lion, 

6.  Immigration  into  this  country  from  Europe  has  been,  and  is,  due  to  the 
industrial  depression,  political  restriction,  military  requisition,  religious  oppres- 
sion, and  lack  of  educational  advantages,  in  many  of  the  European  States, 
with  freedom  and  facilities  in  this  country  in  those  matters  in  which  there  was 
great  restraint,  i^not  proscription,  at  home.  These  causes  have  not  all  been 
equally  felt  in  all  cases.  In  some  instances  one  set  of  causes  prevails ;  in  oth- 
ers, another. 

7.  Labor-saving  machinery  stimulates  m.inufactures,  by  cheapening,  and 
thus  multiplying  and  diffusing  their  productions — so  that  the  luxuries  of  th^ 
rich  a  century  ago  are  the  common  comforts  of  the  poor  to-day.  They  also 
make  possible  and  profitable  the  investment  of  large  amounts  of  capital  and 
the  employment  of  large  numbers  of  laborers  in  manufactures. 

8.  Differences  of  taste  and  judgment  will  cause  differences  in  estimate  in 
respect  to  our  ten  greatest  writers  in  the  last  hundred  years ;  but  we  can  not 
be  far  astray  if  we  name  Irving,  Hawthorne,  Motley,  Prescott,  and  Emerson 
as  the  prose  writers,  and  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Poe,  Lowell,  and  Whittier  as 
the  poets. 

9.  The  first  permanent  settlement  in  Indiana  was  made  about  1 735,  per- 
haps earlier,  at  Vincennes,  by  French  emigrants  from  Canada. 
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Grammar. — i.  First  is  a  simple  adverb  of  time,  and  modifies  invented. 
So  is  a  simple  adverb  of  manner,  and  modifies  said.  So  is  a  simple  adverb 
of  manner,  and  modifies  say.  Also  is  a  modal  adverb,  modifying  the  sentence 
in  which  it  stands.  A^V,  a  contraction  of  not^  is  an  adverb  of  negation,  modify- 
ing did  keep.  As  is  an  adverb  of  comparison,  conjunctive,  modifying  the  verbs 
make  and  might, 

2.  And  is  a  conjunction,  connecting  the  clause  preceding  and  the  one  fol- 
lowing it.  And  in  line  3  is  parsed  similarly.  That  is  a  conjunction,  connect- 
ing the  clause  in  which  it  stands  to  the  verb  bless  in  the  preceding  clause. 
Nor  is  a  conjunction,  connecting  the  clause  preceding  and  the  clause  following. 

3.  The  is  a  definitive  adjective,  modifying  man.  Great  is  a  qualifying 
adjective,  modifying  discovery.     Lucky  is  a  qualifying  adjective,  modifying 

fellow.     Close  is  a  qualifying  adjective,  modifying  monopoly.    Patent  is  a 
qualifying  adjective,  modifying  right. 

4.  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  20,  1879. 
Dear  Sir, — 

Your  last  letter  was  duly  received. 

No  answer  is  required. 

Respectfully, 

John  Smith. 

5.  The  life  of  Agricola,  the  Roman  getieral  who  conquered  Britain^  is  the 
complex  logical  subject;  the  remainder  of  the  sentence  is  the  logical  predicate. 
Life  is  the  grammatical  subject,  modified  by  the  article  th€  and  the  phrase  of 
Agricola ;  Agricola  is  modified  by  the  noun  in  apposition,  general^  which  is 
modified  by  the  article  the^  the  adjective  Roman  and  the  adjective  clause, 
who  conquered  Britain.  Of  this  clause  who  is  the  subject  and  connective; 
conquered  \%  the  grammatical  predicate,  modified  by  its  object  Britain,  Was 
written  is  the  grammatical  predicate,  modified  by  the  adverbial  phrase  hy  his 
son-in-law;  sonnn-law  is  the  principal  element,  modified  by  the  adjective  his 
and  the  noun  in  apposition,  Tacitus,  which  is  modified  by  the  noun  historian, 
modified  by  the  article  the  and  the  adjectives  celebrated  and  Latin. 

6.  Etymology  treats  of  the  classification,  derivation  and^rammatical  prop- 
erties of  words, 

7.  Personal  pronouns,  third  person,  singular. 

8.  I  don't  know  to  whom  he  is  to  be  married.  It  is  a  complex  declarative 
sentence,  /is  the  subject  of  the  principal  clause,  unmodified;  do  know  is  the 
grammatical  predicate,  modified  by  the  adverb  not  and  the  objective  clause  to 
whom  he  is  to  be  married.  Of  the  subordinate  clause  he  is  the  subject,  unmod- 
ified ;  is  to  be  married  is  the  grammatical  predicate,  of  which  is  is  the  copula ; 
to  be  married  the  attribute,  modified  by  the  phrase  to  whom. 

9.  A  semicolon  is  placed  between  the  members  of  a  compound  sentence. 

A  semicolon  is  placed  between  particulars  enumerated  with  the  words  first, 
second,  etc. 

10.  A  transitive  verb  is  one  requiring  the  addition  of  an  object  to  complete 
its  meaning.  An  auxiliary  verb  is  one  used  to  assist  in  the  conjugation  of 
other  verbs. 
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Arithmetic. — i.  Since  it  is  three  ft.  wide  it  is  one  yd.  wide,  and  660  yd. 
Xi  yd.=66o  sq.  yd.  1320  cu.  yd.  divided  by  660  sq.  yd.=2  yd.  or  6  ft.= 
depth. 

2.  Since  in  one  day  he  builds  ^,  he  can  build  in  \  day  \  of  }=^  or  \  of 
the  wall,  and  in  f  ^ays  he  can  build  6  times  J=f  or  3^  of  the  wall. 

3.  $82^=^576.   $576 ^576^ .  I      I576  ^  , 

"T"     -^h-40=-— -X— =-To-=pnce  of  one  yard. 
77  7       40     280 

iofJyd.=,^,yds.    ^Xt^=^=^=?-=^  or  90  cts. 

280     ^'^  640  320  80  10 

4.  Since  ^6=7  J  per  cent.,  i  per  cent.=$6,ooo-r-.075=8o  cts.,  .80X100 
=|8o.     $8o=cost.    %%o — ;^6=|l74  selling  price. 

$74=:selling  price.  $74  divided  by  I  per  cent,  of  cost  price,  ,8=92^ 
according  to  the  rule  that  the  percentage  divided  by  i  per  cent,  of  the 
other  number=the  per  cent. 

5.  Let  100  per  cent.=cost  of  carriage.  Then  60  per  cent,=cost  of  the 
horse.  Since  ^100  or  100  per  cent.=-cost  of  carriage,  ^60  or  \  of  $ioo=cost 
of  horse,  then  the  cost  of  the  horse  is  60  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  carriage, 
and  the  cost  of  the  carriage  is  166^-^  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  horse. 

6.  Interest  of  $1  for  16  yrs.  8  mo.  at  i  per  cent.=i6^^  per  cent.  Since 
it  is  to  gain  ^100  in  that  time,  $ioo=principal,  ;$ioo=interest,  according  to 
the  rule,  divide  the  given  interest  by  the  interest  of  the  given  principal  for  the 
given  lime  at  i  per  cent.    ^loo-h-.  162^=6  per  cent.  Ans. 

7.  24:6 
^°:|^::i6=i6o--2=8o.   Ans. 

8.  I40=acres 

4 

56o=R. 

40=No.  sq.  rds.  in  a  R. 

2240O=sq.  rds.  in  140  acres. 

ICO* 


22500=sq.  rds.  in  the  Farm. 


V^ 22500=  1 50  rds.  in  length  of  one  side.     150  rds.   Ans, 

9.  3  bu.,  2  pk.,  3  qt.,  to  pt.  Since  in  i  bu.  there  are  4  pks.,  in  3  bu,  there 
are  3  times  4  pks.=i2  pks.,  i2-f-2  pks.=i4  pks. 

Since  in  I  pk.  there  are  8  qts.,  in  14  pks.  there  are  14  times  8  qts.==ii2 
qts.,  II2-I-3  qts.=lI5  qts. 

Since  in  i  qt.  there  are  2  pts.,  in  115  qts.  there  are  115  times  2  qts.==:230 
pints.   Ans. 

10.     ^74088=42 

42^=1764,  area  of  the  bottom  of  the  cistern. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  MORALS. 


Edward  Brooks  has  said,  *'  It  is  belter  to  inspire  the  heart  with  a  noble  sen- 
timent than  to  teach  the  mind  a  truth  of  science."  With  all  high-minded 
teachers  the  chief  work  of  the  school-room  is  moral  cha7-acter — the  different 
studies  pursued  are  simply  means  to  this  great  end.  The  best  method  of  teach- 
ing morals  is  still  a  mooted  question.  It  is  certain  that  the  results  reached  by 
formal  instruction  on  the  subject  at  fixed  times  when  pupils  take  what  is  said 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  "  goody  goody  "  talks  given  after  some  wrong 
has  been  done  and  the  offending  pupil  can  be  held  up  as  an  example,  have 
not  yielded  very  satisfactory  results.  Among  many  of  the  more  thoughtful 
teachers  the  plan  of  reading  choice  selections  to  the  school  and  requiring  pu- 
pils to  commit  to  memory  beautiful  extracts  from  the  best  authors,  and  thus 
storing  the  mind  with  ennobling  sentiments,  has  been  gaining  ground.  To 
further  encourage  the  reading  of  some  of  the  more  favorite  authors  the  anni- 
versary of  their  birth-days  have  been  celebrated  in  such  w^ays  as  to  arouse 
an  interest  in  the  authors  and  their  works,  not  only  among  the  pupils,  but 
in  entire  neighborhoods.  While  this  method  has  been  pursued  by  isolated 
superintendents  and  teachers,  and  in  irregular  ways,  no  one  seems  to  have 
systematized  it  and  carried  h  into  the  schools  as  a  regular  study,  till  the  task 
was  undertaken  by  John  B.  Peaslee,  superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati  schools. 
Mr.  Peaslee  has  taken  great  interest  in  the  matter,  and  has  prepared  a  book 
of  *  "  Graded  Selections,"  and  the  school  board  has  adopted  it  as  a  regular 
text-book.  The  plan  is  to  devote  one  hour  a  week  to  this  work  of  talking 
about  and  memorizing  these  selections.  Eight  lines  per  week  is  the  amount 
to  be  mastered  and  the  amount  furnished  by  the  book  for  each  grade.  After 
a  year's  trial  the  results  have  been  more  than  satisfactoiy,  and  the  method  is 
commended  to  the  careful  consideration  of  other  superintendents  and  teachers. 
Perhaps  in  no  other  way  can  so  much  be  done  to  cultivate  the  tastes  of  boys 
and  girls  and  to  banish  the  reading  of  "  dime  novels  "  and  pernicious  litera- 
ture. When  the  mind  of  a  child  has  been  stored  with  beautiful  thoughts  and 
he  has  been  taught  to  reverence  great  authors  and  to  love  to  read  their  books, 
very  much  has  been  done  to  determine  him  in  favor  of  highminded  and  noble 
living,  and  to  shield  him  from  all  bad  influences,  whether  in  the  shape  of  bad 
associations  or  corrupt  books. 

The  following  are  specimen  selections : 

"A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever." — Keats. 

*  Published  by  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati. 
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^'  Do  all  the  good  you  can, 
In  all  the  ways  you  can, 
To  all  the  people  you  can, 
Just  as  long  as  you  can." 

*'  Politeness  is  to  d»  and  say 
The  kindest  things  in  the  kindest  way." 

"  If  the  task  is  once  begun, 
Never  leave  it  till  it's  done  ^ 
Be  the  labor  great  or  small, 
Do  it  well  or  not  at  all." 

*'  Lost,  yesterday,  somewhere  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  two  golden  hours, 
each  set  with  sixty  diamond  minutes.  No  reward  is  offered,  for  they  are  gone 
forever.'* — Horace  Mann. 

"  If  a  man  empties  his  purse  into  his  head,  no  man  can  take  it  away  from 
him.  An  investment  in  knowledge  always  pays  the  best  interest." — Benjamin 
Franklin. 

**  Reading  maketh  a  full  man ;  conference,  a  ready  man ;  and  writing  an 
«xact  man." — Francis  Bacon. 

JOHN   G.   WHITTIER. 

So  thoroughly  is  the  Journal  in  sympathy  with  the  above  idea  that  for  some 
months  to  come  it  will  contain  extracts  suitable  to  write  upon  the  black-board 
and  teach  to  children,  and  thus  assist  teachers  who  do  not  have  ready  access 
to  libraries.  Next  month  the  Journal  will  contain  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  John 
G.  Whittier,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  schools  throughout  the  state  begin 
early  to  get  ready  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  his  birth-day,  which  occurs 
December  17th.  It  will  be  much  more  profitable  to  take  up  one  author  and 
learn  all  about  him,  than  to  learn  a  little  about  several  authors. 


EXACTNESS. 


In  nothing  else  do  teachers  fail  more  than  in  exactness.  They  are  content 
to  know  something  about  a  subject  without  mastering  it.  They  are  content  to 
prepare  their  own  lessons  so  that  they  understand  the  main  points,  and  leave 
uninvestigated  the  minutiae.  They  are  content  to  "  promise  to  pay  "  on  a  given 
day,  and  pay  a  few  days  afterwards.  Teachers  who  are  not,  themselves,  ex- 
act, can  hardly  be  expected  to  properly  train  children  in  this  important  element 
of  good  character.  Children  should  be  taught  that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  them 
to  learn  something  about  their  lessons,  but  that  they  must  master  them.  In 
their  recitations  they  should  be  required  to  say  just  what  they  meant  and  not 
permitted  to  say  something  about  it  and  leave  the  teacher  to  guess  at  the  rest. 
In  their  written  examinations  they  should  have  credit  for  what  they  put  upon 
the  paper,  and  not  what  they  "  intended"  to  write. 
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If  a  rule  or  definition  is  to  be  committed  at  all,  it  should  be  learned  exactly^ 
If  the  teacher  requires  exactness  in  recitations  pupils  will  study  with  a  vie^wr  to 
meeting  the  demand,  and  thus  a  habit  of  thoroughness  will  be  established  that 
will  be  of  great  value  in  all  practical  life. 

To  illustrate  how  carelessly  and  loosely  children  commit  to  memory  unless 
carefully  trained,  the  following  facts  are  recited :  A  county  superintendent  in 
one  of  the  better  counties  sent  out  a  list  of  examination  questions  for  pupils  to 
answer  and  return  to  him.  One  of  these  questions  was,  "  Give  the  Golden 
Rule."     Out  of  about  2,000  papers  only  four  gave  the  rule  exactly  right. 

In  another  of  the  best  counties,  while  the  Teachers'  Institute  was  in  session^ 
a  gentleman  offered  a  copy  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  to  every  mem* 
ber  and  visitor  present  who  would  write  out  correctly  the  Lord's  Prayer.  One 
hundred  and  sixty-two  persons,  including  two  ministers  of  the  gospel*,  handecl 
in  papers,  and  not  one  secured  a  dictionary. 

Further  comment  is  not  needed. 


COUNTY  5UPERINTENDENCY. 


It  is  strange  that  after  a  trial  of  seven  years  county  superintendency  should 
need  defense,  and  yet  it  is  true.  That  it  has  achieved  for  the  schools  excellent 
results,  and  that  the  country  schools  are  very  much  better  than  formerly — no 
person  cognizant  of  the  facts  will  deny.  The  schools  in  most  counties  have 
been  graded  and  systematized.  The  work  of  teaching  has  been  inspected* 
The  standard  of  qualification  of  teachers  has  been  advanced.  The  general 
educational  tone  has  been  raised. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  having  an  organizer  and  leader  to  direct  the  work 
of  a  hundred  independent  isolated  teachers,  many  of  them  without  experience^ 
is  just  as  apparent  to  the  mind  of  an  intelligent  person,  as  it  is  that  a  railroad 
should  have  a  superintendent,  or  that  a  manufacturing  establishment  should 
have  a  foreman,  or  that  any  business  employing  a  large  number  of  hands  should 
have  some  one  to  lead,  direct,  plan,  criticise,  help.  Nobody  doubts  the  wis- 
dom of  superintendence  in  all  the  business  affairs  of  life.  They  know  that  it 
saves  money  and  insures  better  work.  School  teaching  and  school  work  do. 
not  form  an  exception  to  this  universal  principle. 

But  still  superintendency  needs  defense,  and  now  is  the  time  to  make  it. 
The  writer  knows  of  several  counties  in  which  the  candidates  for  the  Legisla- 
ture, that  are  likely  to  be  elected,  are  making  a  special  fight  against  superin- 
tendency, and  pledge  themselvcs'to  abolish  it,  if  they  can,  when  elected. 

The  time  to  labor  effectively  with  these  and  all  other  candidates  for  the- 
legislature  is  before  the  election.  Let  superintendents,,  and  more  especially 
teachers  and  other  friends  of  the  county  schools  go  to  work  at  once  and  brin'^ 
to  bear  such  influences  as  will  inform  and  make  right  every  Representative 
and  Senator  in  the  state.  Teachers  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  most  coun-^ 
ties,  and  they  should  place  the  welfare  of  the  schools  above  party.    T*  abolish 
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or  seriously  cripple  county  superintendency  would  be  to  turn  the  educational 
wheel  of  progress  back  at  least  ten  years. 

If  superintendency  is  not  doing  for  the  schools  all  that  it  should  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  administration  and  not  the  fault  of  the  system. 

He  who  opposes  the  system  does  it  either  because  he  if  ignorant  of  what  it 
has  done  and  is  doing,  or  because  he  is  a  demagogue,  or  because  he  is  opposed 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools. 


A  QUESTION  OF  LAW. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  in  your  Journal  what  right 
a  superintendent  has  to  tax  the  teachers  who  attend  a  county  Institute  ?  Last 
year  our  superintendent  taxed  the  teachers  (about  100  of  them)  each  one  dol- 
lar, besides  drawing  his  fifty  dollars  from  the  county.  The  work  was  done 
principally  by  home  teachers,  only  one  or  two  of  whom  received  pay,  and  that 
pay  was  moderate.  Two  normal  school  men  and  two  book  agents  visited  us 
during  the  week  and  did  some  work.  The  book  agents  of  course  paid  their 
own  way,  and  I  understand  that  the  others  simply  received  their  expenses. 
The  fifty  dollars  appropriated  by  the  county  was  more  than  sufficient  to  meet 
all  expenses  so  far  as  the  closest  observer  could  see,  and  the  query  is  what  right 
the  superintendent  had  to  exact  the  |ioo  of  the  teachers? 

Answer, — The  law  provides  that  the  superintendent  shall  receive  his  per 
diem  for  holding  an  Institute  asVor  doing  any  other  work,  and  he  is  not  enti- 
tled to  one  dollar  of  the  fifty  dollars  giv^n  by  the  county.  That  is  to  go  ex- 
clusively to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Institute.  The  superintendent  has  no 
legal  right  to  tax  teachers,  but  in  many  counties  in  order  to  employ  more  for- 
eign help  and  make  the  Institutes  greater  successes  than  could  otherwise  be 
done,  the  teachers  cheerfully  pay  a  small  tax  of  their  own  free  will. 


GRADING  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 


For  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  in  the  few  counties  of  this  state  in  which  the^ 
grading  of  the  country  schools  has  not  yet  been  attempted,  the  Journal  wishes 
to  say  that  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  practicability  or  the  import- 
ance of  this  question.  It  has  been  made  a  success  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
counties  of  the  state,  and  can  be  made  a  success  in  any  county  where  the  teach- 
ers will  cheerfully  work  with  the  superintendent  to  that  end.  The  grading  of 
country  schools  can  not  be  so  exact  as  in  cities,  and  the  irregularity  of  attend- 
ance and  the  different  lengths  of  the  school  year  in  different  townships  usually 
make  it  necessary  to  ignore  the  element  of  time  in  arranging  a  course  of  study. 
But  it  is  entirely  practical  to  say  that  when  a  child  has  completed  the  Second 
Reader  he  shall  know  a  given  amount  of  geography,  language,  number,  etc.^ 
and  when  he  has  finished  the  Fourth  Reader  he  shall  be  advanced  to  a  given. 
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point  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  etc.  This  simply  requires  that  each 
pupil  shall  be  provided  with  his  full  complement  of  studies,  and  not  waste  his 
time  in  taking  only  half  of  them. 

The*  matter  is  very  simple  so  far  as  the  small  children  are  concerned,  but 
the  trouble  arises  with  the  older  ones  who  are  well  advanced  in  some  branches 
and  very  deficient  in  others.  Common  sense  would  dictate  that  such  cases 
should  not  be  forced  arbitrarily  into  any  given  grade,  but  allowed  to  use  their 
time  to  best  advantage  to  themselves,  simply  working  toward  the  grade.  In 
a  few  years  most  of  these  inequalities  can  be  worked  out  and  the  course  of 
study  made  to  apply  generally  to  the  country  schools.  Just  as  well  begin  this 
work  at  once  as  to  wail — it  will  require  time  and  common  sense  whenever  un- 
dertaken. Whenever  accomplished  the  work  of  the  school  is  much  simplified. 
The  number  of  classes  will  be  greatly  reduced.  The  teacher  will  be  re- 
lieved from  the  responsibility  of  deciding  what  studies  a  child  should  take. 
A  new  teacher  does  not  need  to  spend  from  one  to  three  weeks  in  re-classify- 
ing the  school  and  in  undoing  what  his  predecessor  has  done. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  in  favor  of  grading  and  not  one  against  it, 
and  every  county  not  already  in  line,  should  fall  in  at  once,  and  every  teacher 
should  give  the  move  his  hearty  support. 


FIRST  DAY  OF  SCHOOL. 


The  first  day  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  days  of  the  year.  Upon  no 
other  day  does  so  much  depend.  Upon  no  other  day  do  children  observe  so 
closely  and  weigh  so  carefully  every  word  and  act  of  the  teacher.  Upon  no 
other  day  can  the  teacher  make  such  lasting  impressions.  When  recess  of  the 
first  morning  comes  he  has  fixed  for  himself  a  standing  in  the  estimation  of  the 
school  that  will  determine  very  largely  his  influence  over  the  school  for  days 
and  months  to  come.  A  good  impression  inspires  confidence  and  is  a  chief 
element  in  securing  obedience  and  good  order. 

A  teacher  should  study  then  well  the  first  mornings'  work.  He  should  not 
only  have  a  general  idea  of  what  to  do  in  the  organization  of  the  school,  but 
should  have  every  step  clearly  marked  out  and  determined.  He  should  not 
only  know  just  what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it,  but  how  to  do  it. 

The  only  two  things  absolutely  essential  for  a  teacher  to  know  before  open- 
ing school  the  first  morning  is,  ( i )  that  the  house  is  in  good  condition,  and 
(2)  the  classification  of  the  school  (including  the  degree  of  advancement)  at 
the  close  of  the  last  session.  After  short  opening  exercises  the  important  thing 
to  do  is  to  provide  work  for  every  pupil  as  soon  as  possible.  The  shortest 
method  is  the  best  one.  By  assigning  lessons  in  arithmetic  and  asking  that 
the  work  be  neatly  done  and  left  upon  the  slates  for  recitation,  immediate  and 
continuous  study  can  be  insured  for  some  time.  While  these  lessons  are  being 
prepared  the  older  pupils  not  in  the  former  school  can,  with  a  few  questions 
be  set  to  work  with  one  of  the  arithmetic  classes,  and  then  you  are  at  liberty 
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to  give  attention  to  the  little  ones.  By  this  process  every  pupil  in  school  can 
be  assigned  work  within  fifteen  minutes  from  the  time  the  work  begins.  Let 
the  first  recitations  be  short,  and  more  work  assigned  in  arithmetic,  and  also 
other  lessons,  passing  from  one  class  to  another  so  rapidly  that  none  will  be- 
come idle.     Idleness  is  the  entering  wedge  to  all  disorder. 

The  secret  of  success  in  organizing  a  school  is  to  assign  work  'promptly  and 
-keep  the  pupils  busy^  requiring  the  best  of  order  from  the  beginning. 


THE  ELECTION  OF  TEACHER^. 


The  law  provides  that  trustees  shall  appoint  teachers,  but  not  more  than  one- 
lialf  of  them  do  it.  The  following,  taken  from  the  Spencer  County  Manual^ 
is  to  the  point,  and  should  be  read  by  every  teacher : 

"  No  one  believes  more  strongly  than  I  in  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose 
their  own  rulers  and  servants,  but  I  think  experience  clearly  demonstrates  the 
wisdom  of  the  law  which  places  the  selection  of  teachers  in  the  hands  of  the 
trustee.  He,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  is  made  the"custodian  of  the  schools  of  his 
township.  He  has  the  opportunity  at  hand  to  know  the  qualifications  and  the 
-character  of  teachers.  He  is,  under  oath  of  his  office,  bound  to  administer 
the  affiiirs  of  his  office  according  to  his  best  judgment,  and  if  he  fails  to  do 
this,  the  fault  is  not  in  the  law,  but  either  in  the  people  themselves  or  in  the 
trustee.  The  election  of  teachers  frequently  foists  upon  the  people  men  and 
women  who  are  not  qualified  for  the  position  to  which  they  are  elected.  It 
•frequently,  yes,  almost  invariably,  creates  dissension  between  two  or  more 
candidates,  each  of  whom  has  his  or  her  friends,  and  as  a  result  bad  feelings 
are  engendered.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  injures  any  teacher.  The  teacher  is 
placed  in  the  role  of  a  "  candidate,"  who  is  expected  to  go  around  and  solicit 
the  votes  of  the  people,  not  on  merit  but  on  personal  grounds.  I  trust  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  all  the  trustees  will  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  ap- 
pointing their  teachers." 


EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS  AT  FAIRS. 


Attention  is  called  to  Mr.  Lilly's  article  in  this  month's  Journal  on  the  im- 
portance of  educational  exhibits  at  County  Fairs  and  at  Teachers'  Institutes. 
The  idea  of  making  an  exhibit  of  school  work  in  connection  with  Institutes  is 
-certainly  a  very  excellent  one.  Nothing  can  be  more  profitable  to  a  teacher 
than  for  him  to  have  the  results  of  his  work  placed  beside  the  results  of  the 
work  of  others  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  work.  Nothing  else  can  assist 
one  so  much  in  fixing  a  high  standard,  and  nothing  else  will  show  to  one  so 
convincingly  the  defects  in  his  own  results.  For  the  sake  of  the  teacher,  the 
pupils,  and  the  public  these  exhibits  at  Institutes,  and  at  both  county  and  state 
Pairs  should  be  made. 
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PRACTICE  MAKES  PERFECT. 


Nowhere  is  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  '*  Practice  makes  perfect,"  more 
clearly  shown  than  in  the  study  of  Arithmetic.  Pupils  are  required  to  spend 
too  much  time  in  learning  process  and  too  little  in  practice.  The  result  is 
they  are  able  to  give  long  and  difficult  explanations,  and  at  the  same  time  can 
not  solve  rapidly  and  accurately  a  simple  problem  in  addition  or  multiplica- 
tion. It  is  well  for  a  pupiF  to  know  that  to  find  the  cost  of  12^  pounds  of 
beef  at  8^  cents  per  pound  he  must  multiply  the  cost  of  one  pound  by  the 
number  of  pounds ;  but  this  information  will  be  of  little  service  unless  he  can 
readily  multiply  %y^  by  I2^. 

Teachers  are  doing  much  to  bring  about  this  result  by  black-board  work, 
dictation  exercises,  etc. ;  but  there  still  seems  to  be  a  demand  for  some  simple 
means  of  famishing  a  practical  drill -exercise  for  all  grades  of  pupils.  Few^ 
if  any,  text-books  have  a  sufficient  number  of  problems  for  this  purpose,  while 
most  of  these  lose  the  greater  part  of  their  value  by  having  the  answers  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupil.  There  are  many  objections  to  the  plan  of  putting  prob- 
lems on  the  black-board  to  be  copied  and  solved  by  the  pupil,  some  of  the 
principal  ones  are :  It  takes  too  much  of  the  teacher's  time  to  prepare  such 
work  and  place  it  before  the  school.  In  many  rooms  there  is  not  sufficient 
black-board  to  contain  work  adapted  to  the  advancement  of  the  various  classes.. 
The  time  of  the  pupil  that  is  spent  in  copying  the  lesson  should  be  spent  in 
solving  it. 

In  many  cases  the   work  not  being  at  hand  when   needed,  the  teacher^ 
for  want  of  time,  puts  it  off  from  day  to  day,  thus  robbing  the  child  of  his 
practice^  with  the  natural  result.    Teachers  should  carefully  consider  the  above 
facts,  and  try  to  secure  some  means  whereby  the  pupil  will  have  less  teacking^ 
and  be  required  to  do  more  work  for  himself.  W. 


THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


The  State  Board  of  Education  in  Indiana  is  composed  of  the  State  Superin^ 
tendent,  who  is  ex-officio  President,  the  Presidents  of  the  State  University,  the 
State  Normal  School,  Purdue  University  (the  State  Agricultural  College),  and 
the  Superintendents  of  the  three  largest  cities  in  the  State,  which  at  present 
are  Indianapolis,  Evansville,  and  Fort  Wayne.     No  one  familiar  with  the 
work  of  this  board  for  the  past  ten  or  more  years  doubts  thlit  it  has  done  much 
to  advance  the  general  standard  of  the  schools.     It  has  worked  in  harmony 
with  the  county  superintendents  and  strengthened  their  hands.     Through  the 
questions  for  the  examination  of  teachers  it  has  equalized  and  raised  the  stand— 
ard  of  qualifications  for  teachers  in  a  marked  degree.     The  county  superin- 
tendents, almost  without  exception,  work  in  harmony  with  the  State  Board 
plans,  and  thus  there  is  mutual  confidence  and  co5peration,  and  a  general  ad— 
vance  all  along  the  line. 
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THE  TEACHER'S  TASK. 


Yes,  sculptor,  touch  the  clay  with  skill ; 

Let  lines  of  beauty  curve  and  How, 
And  shape  the  marble  to  thy  will, 

While  swift-winged  fancies  come  and  go- 
Till  the  stone,  vanquished,  yield  the  strife, 
And  some  fair  form  awake  to  life, 
Obedient  to  thy  beckoning  hand — 
And  thy  name  ring  through  all  the  land ! 

And,  painter,  wield  the  brush  with  care; 

Give  firm,  true  touches,  one  by  one, 
Toil  on  patiently,  nor  know  despair ; 

Open  thy  whole  soul  to  the  sun, 
And  give  of  love's  serene  repose, 
Till  the  dull  canvas  gleams  and  glows 
With  truth  and  wealth  of  sentiment. 
And  thine  own  heart  shall  be  content ! 

But,  teacher,  mould  the  tender  mind 

With  daintier  skill,  with  dearer  art, 
All  cunning  of  the  books  combined 

With  wider  wisdom  of  the  heart,— 

The  subtle  spell  of  eyes  and  voice, — 

Till  the  roused  faculties  rejoice, 

And  the  young  powers  bloom  forth  and  bless 

The  world  and  thine  own  consciousness ! 

—  The  Teacher, 


Indiana  Complimented. — For  several  years  past  Indiana  has  been  well 
represented  in  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  since  the  Centen- 
nial year  has  been  commanding  much  more  than  its  former  respect.  At  the 
last  meeting,  held  at  Chautauqua,  Indiana  came  near  receiving  all  the  honors, 
vii :  James  H.  Smart  was  elected  President  of  the  General  Association  ;  Lem- 
uel Moss  was  elected  President  of  the  Collegiate  Section ;  E.  E.  White  was 
clewed  President  of  the  Industrial  Section ;  Geo.  P.  Brown  was  elected  Sec- 
retary of  the  Normal  Section;  J.  S.  Irwin  was  elected  Counsellor;  J.  B.  Rob- 
erts was  elected  Vice-President ;  and Tousley,  now  of  Minnesota,  but 

formerly  an  Indiana  man,  was  elected  President  of  the  Elementary  Section. 


Uiion  Christian  College,  at  Merom,  Ind.,  under  the  presidency  of  Rev. 
T.  C.  Smith,  starts  out  this  year  with  its  usual  prospects  for  a  good  attendance 
and  prosperity. 
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GRAMMATICAL. 


Mr.  Bell — Dear  Sir :    In  reply  to  your  request  I  send  you  the  diagrammed 
analysis  of  the  following  sentence;  also  parsing  of  italicised  words: 
"  We  thought  //  tiresome  to  walk  a  mile  to  school." 
Second  reading : 

We  thought  it  [to  be]  tiresome  to  walk  a  mile  to  school. 
Third  reading : 
We  thought  to  walk  a  mile  to  school  [to  be]  tiresome. 

DIAGRAM. 

We 

thought  I  [to  be]  tiresome 

/      (^0     /  [over]  -mile  |  a 

\  to  walk  \    to  school. 

^~  • 

PARSINGS. 

//  is  an  expletive,  objective  case,  grammatical  subject  of  to  be, 

[To  be]  is  a  verb,  irreg.,  intrans.,  p.  p.,  be,  wasy  been^  infinitive,  present^ 
having  the  construction  of  a  noun,  the  object  oi  thought. 

Tiresome  is  an  adjective  in  the  predicate,  limits  zV,  the  grammatical  subject 
oijo  be  or  to  walk^  the  logical  subject  of  to  be. 

To  walk  is  a  verb,  reg.,  trans.,  act.,  inf.,  pres.,  having  the  construction  of  a 
noun,  the  logical  subject  of  to  be,  understood. 

Mile  is  objective  case,  governed  by  a  preposition  understood,  as  07'er  or 
through,  F.  P.  Adams. 


The  Indiana  University. — The  University  opens,  for  the  Fall  term, 
Thursday  morning,  September  2d.  All  the  Professorships,  ten  in  number,  are 
filled.  Prof.  Clark  has  been  transferred  from  the  Chair  of  Greek  to  that  of 
English,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Hoss.  Prof.  R.  B.  Rich- 
ardson, Ph.  D.,  of  Yale  College,  for  two  years  past  Principal  of  the  High 
School  at  Chicopee,  Mass.,  becomes  Professor  of  Greek.  The  Chair  of  Mod- 
em Languages,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Boisen,  will  be  occu- 
pied by  Prof.  W.  T.  Jackson,  Ph.  D.,  for  some  time  past  Principal  of  the 
Academy  at  Fostoria,  Ohio.  Prof.  Jackson  pursued  his  post-graduaje  studies 
partly  at  Yale  College  and  partly  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  All  the 
other  Professorships  remain  as  last  year.  Prof.  Jordan  exp>ects  to  be  in  his 
place  at  the  opening  of  the  term.  In  a  recent  note,  speaking  of  his  work  for 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  he  says :  "  We  have  made  a  collection  from  the 
coast  of  upwards  of  15,000  specimens  (of  fishes,  etc.),  five  times  as  much  as 
by  all  preceding  explorei-s  of  this  region  combined.  I  have  arranged  to  secure 
a  series  of  all  the  duplicates  to  the  University,  without  cost,  besides  my  own 


series." 


The  Library,  to  which  considerable  additions  were  made  last  year,  and  fur- 
ther additions  will  soon  be  made,  will  be  under  the  special  care  of  Mr.  W.  W. 
Spangler,  of  the  last  graduating  class.     He  will  give  his  entire  time  to  this 
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service,  and  the  Library  will  be  open  for  five  or  six  hours  every  working  day 
of  the  tei  m.  Additions  have  also  been  made  to  the  chemical  and  physical 
apparatus.  For  a  number  of  years  Dr.  Wylie  has  acted  as  Vice-President  in 
the  occasional  absence  of  the  President,  but  this  service  has  been  a  courtesy 
and  gratuity,  without  official  recognition  by  the  Board.  At  their  June  meet- 
ing, however,  the  Board  elected  Dr.  Wylie  as  ViTce-President,  and  attached  a 
small  compensation  to  the  office.  This  was  only  a  fitting  notice  of  one  who  . 
has  long,  laboriously  and  faithfully  served  the  University.  The  prospect  now 
seems  excellent  for  a  large  attendance  of  students  this  Fall. 


KENTUCKY  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Kentucky  State  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Lexington,  August  loth. 
The  attendance  was  very  small,  probably  75  in  all.  Lexington  has  a  Super* 
intendent  of  public  schools  with  full  corps  of  teachers,  four  young  ladies'  sem- 
inaries, Kentucky  University  and  the  State  Agricultural  College,  and  two 
academies  for  young  men — altogether  employing  something  like  80  teachers. 
Of  this  number  we  noticed  three  in  attendance  on  the  first  day's  session,  and 
perhaps  a  dozen  during  the  meeting.  Yet  the  State  Association  was  invited 
here  to  be  entertained !  Notwithstanding  the  small  attendance,  the  interest 
was  good  and  the  discussions  pointed  and  practical.  Both  the  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Association  being  absent,  Prof.  Gaines,  of  Louisville, 
was  called  to  the  chair.  A  general  discussion  upon  "  the  good  of  the  order" 
was  participated  in  by  Prof.  Vance,  Carlisle ; '  Prof.  E.  E.  Smith,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, Ind. ;  Prof.  Marshall,  Cynthiana ;  Prof.  Rucker,  Georgetown ;  Prof. 
L,  L.  Rodgers,  Indianapolis,  and  others.  In  the  evening  Senator  A.  S.  Berry, 
of  Newport,  delivered  an  excellent  address  to  an  audience  of  75  to  100,  and 
yet  Lexington  has  a  population  of  17,000. 

Prof.  Vance  inaugurated  a  discussion  upon  the  question  of  Certificates  for 
Teachers.  After  the  curious  facts  were  developed,  (i)  That  teachers  licensed 
by  the  State  Board  for  five  years  afterwards  failed  upon  simple  examination 
by  local  boards,  (2)  That  teachers  who  utterly  failed  upon  examination  by 
County  Commissioners,  could  by  some  curious  process  get  a  special  license  to 
teach,  Prof.  Smith,  of  your  state,  gave  a  full  and  very  clear  statement  of  the 
manner  of  granting  licenses  in  Indiana,  and  stated  that  the  "special  license" 
system  seemed  to  him  both  pernicious  in  effect  and  an  imposition  upon  pupils 
and  parents.  Prof.  A.  T.  Wiles,  of  Newport,  read  a  good  but  lengthy  address 
upon  **  Curriculum  of  the  Common  Schools,"  the  general  tenor  of  which  was 
to  the  effect  that  there  are  too  many  subjects  and  too  much  of  many  subjects 
taug];it. 

The  Association  elected  the  following  officers  for  next  year .  President, 
J.  T.  Gaines,  Louisville;  Vice-President,  A.  T.  Wiles,  Newport;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  J.  J.  Rucker,  Georgetown.  Elizabethtown  was  selected  as  ihcL 
next  place  of  meeting.  E. 
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Spelling  Test,— The  following  list  of  words  were  pronounced  to  a  Teach- 
ers' Institute  recently  with  the  results  indicated:  Highest  per  cent.  90;  lowest 
5 ;  general  average  44-j- :  number  of  teachers  participating  44.  Chandelier, 
Caucasian,  somersault,  diphtheria,  macaroni,  eying,  trestle,  glycerine,  penni- 
less, supersede,^odel,  pomace,  polonaise,  telephone,  whereas,  debut,  deficit, 
mortgage,  ostracise,  finale. 


Some  time  ago  the  Journal  mentioned  the  fact  that  Thos.  W.  Bicknell,  of 
Boston,  contemplated  starting  a  new  magazine  in  the  interest  of  higher  educa- 
tion. The  plan  has  been  consummated  and  the  prospectus  is  out,  and  the  first 
number  will  appear  in  September.  It  will  be  devoted  to  the  science,  the  art, 
the  philosophy,  and  the  history  of  education ;  it  will  be  monthly,  and  each 
issue  contain  100  pages.  The  contributors  will  be  the  ablest  that  can  be  se- 
cured in  this  country  and  England.  Such  a  paper  ought  to  be  liberally  sup- 
ported, and  would  be,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  "higher" 
educational  men  already  know  it  all  and  need  no  more  light.     Price,  %^ 


A  Query  Innolving  Good  Morals. — Dear  Sir:  Will  you  tell  us  through 
the  Journal  what  the  penalty  would  be  in  the  following  case  ?  Two  brothers, 
one  a  good  student,  the  other  very  poor,  wish  to  teach.  The  poor  one  goes 
into  an  adjoining  county  where  they  are  unknown  and  engages  a  school.  The 
^ood  student  attends  examination  in  the  same  county,  obtains  a  license  in  the 
other's  name,  upon  which  the  latter  proposes  to  teach. 

Hartford  City,  Ind.,  Aug..5, 1880. 

Answer. — Revocation  of  license  for  fraud. 


The  Western  Normal  Educator,  started  a  few  months  ago  at  Ladoga,  has 
changed  editors.  Ed.  B.  Smith  has  taken  the  place  of  W.  T.  Fields,  and  has 
•changed  the  appearance  somewhat — as  we  think  for  the  better.  The  August 
nup[iber  contains  a  very  good  portrait  of  John  M.  Bloss,  together  with  a  sketch 
of  his  life. 


No  college  in  the  state  has  a  higher  standing  for  thoroughness  and  for  good 
moral  influence  than  has  Earlham  College.    Joseph  Moore  is  President 


The  Annual  Catalogue  of  Vincennes  University,  Lewis  Prugfa,  A.  M.,  Pres- 
ident, shows  a  total  enrollment  for  last  year  of  Z46,  52  of  which  were  in  the 
preparatory. 


John  R.  Rankin,  of  Indianapolis,  has  invented  a  system  of  '<  simplified 
short-hand."  It  can  be  easily  learned,  and  when  acquired  is  about  twice  as 
rapid  as  ordinary  writing. 


\ 
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Roll  of  Honor. — Names  of  students  of  the  Winamac  Normal  who  have 
not  missed  a  recitation  during  week  ending  August  25th,  without  an  excuse 
secured  by  giving  a  good  reason : 

T.  E.  Tyler,  A.  L.  Barnes,  J.  H.  Barker,  J.  k.  Starr,  L.  G.  Woodruff,  H.  C 
Thompson,  MoUie  Blue,  A.  J.  Hall,  Denia  Carter,  Susie  Washburn,  Linda 
Oood,  Mattie  March,  Emma  Washburn,  Clara  Hathaway,  Rachel  Thompson, 
Sarah  Phillips,  Katie  Carper,  A.  R.  Hardesty,  W.  J.  Morehart,  J.  R.  Compton, 
Tillie  Howeizen,  Charles  South,  Rosa  Kramer,  Kate  Parrott,  O.  F.  McCay, 

D.  B.  Gill,  Chad.  Gary,  Mary  Stokes,  Mary  McBretney,  Anna  Gilky,  Belle 
Keiser,  Ida  Keiser,  Emma  Nimrod,  Hannah  Byers,  Lou.  Kramer,  Emma 
Welch,  Carrie  Diltz,  Mary  Hortsman,  Dora  Staufer,  E.  G.  Freeman,  Caddie 
Olover,  Belle  Fish,  Tracy  Baker,  Laura  Collins,  Cora  Graves,  Elsworth 
Small,  Stella  Burson,  G.  B.  Diltfi,  Allie  Prettyman,  Laura  Gates,  A.  B. 
Barnes,  Daniel  Walters,  Cecil  Mallon,  David  Rarick,  G.  W.  Wildermuth, 
W.  N.  Dunn,  H.  H.  Loring,  Geo.  L.  Burson,  Mary  Stout,  Eva  Street,  Eva  R. 
Horner,  Laura  Rathfon,  Ettie  Reish,  Mary  Hazlett,  Liddie  Leader,  MoUie 
Bruce,  Bessie  Story,  Lizzie  Conner,  Mattie  Usher,  MoUie  Stoker,  Lizzie 
Woodruff,  Josie  Harman,  D.  C.  Walters,  Rillie  Hastings,  M,  D.  Baughman, 
Elmer  Long,  R.  J.  Byers,  Samuel  McGinnis,  G.  H.  Hazlett,  T.  E.  Knotts, 
Dora  Hayworth,  T.  E.  Dunn,  Dora  Keys,  Mattie  Murphey,  Jas.  M.  Falvey, 
Pha.  L.  Wood,  OUie  Frederick,  Ophelia  Wolf,  Geo.  Starr,  John  Starr,  M.  M. 
5tory,  T.  K.  Hoftner,  Lou.  Kramer,  Pcrmelia  Wolf,  W.  W.  Fahler,  Maud 
Campbell,  Jesse  M.  Harman,  Geo.  Jones,  R,  J.  Compton,  R.  A.  Nye,  Emma 
Allen,  Hettie  Dukes,  Addie  Dukes,  Anna  Collins,  R.  J.  Byers,  C.  W.  Mull, 
•Chas.  King,  C.  W.  Barker,  J.  H.  Barker,  Geo.  Reddick,  C.  W.  Jackson,  Linda 

E.  Raflon,  Ida  Washburn,  Lida  Crist,  Mattie  Knotts,  W.  B.  Taylor,  Jennie 
Prettyman,  Hattie  Wood,  M.  M.  Hathaway,  Lola  Hathaway,  Carrie  Vurpilet, 
Robert  Peters,  H.  G.  Jones,  Ella  Megahan,  D.  C.  Jenkins,  Olie  Jones,  Ma- 
randa  Eddy,  Emma  Riggs,  Lena  Rains,  Charlie  Barratt,  Allie  Starr,  Alma 
James,  Frank  Bright,  Laura  Baughman,  Delia  James,  Dessie  Kilander,  John 
Oates,  Rachel  Beatty,  Delia  Wood,  Agnes  Agnew,  Belle  Hackett,  Ulva  Budd, 
L,  E.  Mehl,  R.  A.  Thompson,  C.  H.  South,  J.  M.  Harman,  Mellie  Holmes, 
C.  E.  Smith,  Belle  Keiser,  Lee  O.  Bruce,  Howard  Stout,  N.  A.  Murphy,  Jos. 
Riggs,  Ralph  Phillips,  Frank.  Freeman,  Lizzie  Barnett,  Lizzie  Dunn,  J.  W, 
Roland,  Leslie  Hazlett,  Wilson  Zeiber,  Aaron  Bruce,  J.  N.  Schull,  Fannie 
Baughman.  Total  number,  166.  This  is  more  than  double  the  entire  term 
■enrollment  of  any  prevous  Normal  held  at  this  place. 

W.  E.  Netherton,  Prin. 


You  find  yourself  refreshed  by  the  presence  of  cheerful  people.  Why  not 
make  earnest  effort  to  confer  that  pleasure  on  others?  You  will  find  half  the 
battle  is  gained  if  you  pever  allow  yourself  to  say  anything  gloomy. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  find  plenty  of  men  who  think  the  world  owes  them  a 
living,  but  hard  to  find  one  who  is  willing  own  up  that  he  has  collected  the 
debt  in  full. 

38 


\ 
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PERSONAL. 


C.  A.  Morris  will  remafh  at  Martinsville. 

J.  T.  Bean  is  principal  of  the  Rome  schools. 

W.  H.  Link  will  superintend  the  Petersburg  schools  next  year. 

A.  H.  EUwood  has  been  re-elected  principal  of  the  Brookston  Academy^. 

Morgan  Caraway  will  have  charge  of  the  schools  at  Fortville  the  coming 
year. 

J.  C.  Weir  will  enter  upon  his  second  year  as  principal  of  the  Leavenworth, 
schools. 

Prof.  S»  S.  Hamillj  the  elocutionist,  will  travel  for  some  months  to  come  in. 
the  East. 

J.  C.  Black  remains  at  Hope  at  an  increased  salary.  His  wife  will  teach 
with  him. 

Rev.  H.  A.  Gobin  has  been  installed  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Robt.  Stock- 
well  chair  at  Asbury. 

J.  S.  Hall  will  teach  this  year  at  Grantsburg.  He  builds  up  a  good  school 
wherever  he  teaches. 

C.  P.  Doney,  of  the  Rockport  High  School,  has  been  elected  principal  of 
the  Logansport  High  School. 

J.  M.  Roseberry,  asssisted  by  C.  &  Hodgin  and  Miss  Fannie  Johnson,  will 
teach  the  Trafalgar  schools  this  year. 

Joshua  Groves  is  entering  -upon  his  fifth  year  as  superintendent  of  the  Can- 
nelton  schools.     The  people  like  him. 

O.  Phelps,  one  of  the  early  editors  of  the  Journal,  is  now  located  at  Arkansas 
City,  Kan.,  still  engaged  in  the  school  work. 

N.  T.  Groves  has  charge  of  the  schools  of  Tell  City,  He  is  doing  much  to- 
organize  and  grade,  and  is  achieving  good  success. 

T.  G.  Alfdrd,  last  year  principal  of  the  High  School  at  Washington,  will 
have  charge  of  the  High  School  at  Rockport,  at  an  increased  salary. 

J.  M.  Daniel  is  again  at  the  head  of  the  Troy  school,  and  will  enter  upon 
his  third  year  of  his  second  term.  The  schools  are  growing  into  good  condi- 
tion. 

S.  S.  Parr,  of  the  State  Normal,  and  C.  P.  Doney,  of  Rockport,  conducted 
a  very  successful  Normal  at  Rockport,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about 
forty. 

G.  W.  Hoss  has  been  engaged  by  the  Normal  school  board  at  Emporia^ 
Kansas,  to  give  instruction  in  Elocution,  and  to  lecture  on  principles  of  public 
speaking. 
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tloary,  superintendent  of  Elkhart  county,  is  still  sick  at  the  Santtnrium 
:le  Creek,  Mich.     He  hopes  to  be  able  for  duty  by  the  beginning  of  the 

year. 

\.  Kennedy,  supecinlendent  of  the  Rockporl  schools,  has  invented  a 
of  blocks  to  illustrate  nearly  all  the  rules  of  mensuration,  which  are  in- 
is  and  I0  Ike  point. 

el  Whitehead,  superintendent  of  Perry  county,  has  decided  to  grade  his 
i.  He  will  have  the  hearty  codperation  of  nis  teachers,  and  of  course 
5  will  crown  his  efforts. 

I.  S.  Wood,  formerly  of  Ohio,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  ihe 
lur  schools.  Mr.  Wood  taught  one  year  at  New  Albany,  an;!  has  re- 
been  al  Covington,  Ky. 

1  B,  Peaslef,  superinlendeni  of  the  Cincinnati  schools,  has  been  doing 
rery  acceplalile  institute  work  in  this  slate.  The  Journal  extends  a  cor- 
vitation  lo  him  to  repeat  his  visit. 

Iter  S.  Smith,  formerly  of  Marion  county,  Ind,,  last  year  of  Gennantown, 
rill  have  charge  of  the  Normal  department  connected  with    Kentucky 
•M  ami  Business  College  at  North  MiddlElown,  Ky. 
1  A.  Winters,  who  for  several  years  was  principal  of  the  high  school 
'mour,  and  was  recemly  elected  superintendent  iu  the  same  cily,  h^s  re- 

on  account  of  ill  health,  an ^  is  at  present  located  al  RolU,  Mo. 
\..  Bryan,  a  native  Ipdianian  and  a  graduate  of  the  Slate  University 
of  1876,1  now  principal  of  the  schools  at  Grayville,  III.,  was  the  princi. 
itructor  at  the  Perry  county  Institute  this  year.  He  does  good  work. 
V.  Nourse,  superintendenl  of  Spencer  county,  has  just  issued  a  neat 
.1,  containing  a  courEie  of  study  and  some  good  suggestions  to  both  trus- 
id  teachers.      He  starts  out  to  mak«  the  grading  of  his  schools  a  success 

h  Dodd  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  Madison  schools.  Mad- 
3r  years  has  been  the  only  city  in  the  state  without  a  superintendent, 
odd  is  an  affable  gentleman  and  an  energetic  teacher,  and  will  certainly 
re  the  schools. 

er  upon  his  eighth  year  as  superintendenl  of  tKe 
ered  the  schools  aS  principal  of  one  of  the  dis- 
t  school  service  has  been  quite  extended.  The 
ere  principally  of  a  financial  character  and  are 

».  E.  Hewett  has  again  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Koighls- 
.chools  fice  Michael  Seller.  Mr.  Seller's  short  slay  at  Koightstown  wai 
ult  of  an  uufortunale  division  in  the  school  board  and  in  the  community, 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  advanced  course 
Slate  Normal  School,  and  is  one  of  the  ablest  tear  -e. 


B.  Jacobs  is  a 
ilbany  school 

bout 
s.      F 

hiruei.  years 
troubles  of  I 

ago, 

ast  y. 

forgotten. 
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Hiram  Hadley,  some  years  ago  one  of  the  most  popular  teachers  in  Eastern 
Indiana,  but  who  for  some  time  past  has  been  engaged  in  business  and  for  the 
past  year  has  acted  as  agent  for  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  has  decided  to  return  to 
his  first  love  and  enter  the  old  profession  again.  He  has  decided  to  open  a 
private  school  in  Indianapolis,  under  the  name.  "  Hadley's  Academy."  The 
writer  never  visited  a  more  orderly,  better  disciplined,  or  more  thorough  school 
than  was  Mr.  Hadley's  Private  Academy  at  Richmond,  Ind. ;  and  unless  he 
has  lost  his  old  time  energy  and  push,  and  his  love  for  order  and  high  scholar- 
ship, he  will  make  one  of  the  best  schools  ever  taught  in  Indianapolis. 


NORMALS  AND  INSTITUTES. 


Fall  term  of  the  State  Normal  School  begins  September  7th. 

Jas.  A.  Lynn  and  Arnold  Tompkins  have  just  closed  a  successful  Normal 
at  Williamsport. 

Knox  Normal  School  will  open  under  the  supervision  of  G.  A.  Netherton 
and  H.  C.  Rogers,  September  13th,  and  continue  six  weeks. 

The  Jasper  County  Normal  at  Rensselaer  numbers  167.  Connected  with 
it  is  a  "Model  S<ihool"  for  the  observation  of  teachers,  which  is  said  to  be 
eminently  successful. 

Pike  County. — The  Institute  in  this  county  was  held  at  Petersburg,  Aug. 
16-20.  On  the  first  morning  the  organization  was  completed,  and  work  was 
commenced  in  earnest.  The  work  was  mostly  done  by  home  teachers,  but 
Prof.  Bell,  of  the  School  Journal,  gave  us  two  days'  thorough  and  practical 
work.  Emplpyment  of  Teachers  and  Towndiip  Institutes  were  discussed  in 
all  their  bearings  .  Whole  number  enrolled  87.    Average  daily  attendance  74. 

A.  W.  Selby,  Sec'y. 

Crawford  County. — The  thirteenth  Teachers'  Institute  closed  to-day 
(August  27th.)  Total  enrollment,  102.  Miss  L.  J.  Springer,  J.  C.  Wier, 
W,  A.  Bell,  and  J.  M.  Johnson  were  the  principal  workers.  Most  of  the  time 
was  spent  on  primary  teaching,  the  very  thing  the  teachers  most  needed.  We 
expect  to  note  improvement  in  this  county  the  coming  year.  County  Supt. 
J.  W.  C.  Springtun  is  doing  good  work.  Mr.  Bell  was  heard  to  remark  while 
here  that  he  had  not  in  a  year  visited  an  Institute  that  surpassed  ours  in  prompt- 
ness, regularity,  close  attention,  and  courteous  bearing  toward  instructors. 

Clark  Brown,  Sec'y. 

Delaware  County. — The  annual  session  of  the  Institute  in  this  county 
convened  August  loth,  with  a  good  attendance.  Chief  among  the  instructors 
who.  were  present  during  the  entire  week  was  Mrs.  Emma  Mont.  McRae, 
principal  of  the  Muncie  High  School.  Her  daily  talks  upon  school  man- 
agement, etc.,  were  of  great  value,  and  could  not  fail  to  make  a  strong  and 
lasting  impression.    John  B.  Peaslee,  of  Cincinnati,  author  of  a  little  book  en- 
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titled  "  Graded  Selections  for  Public  School  Use,"  gave  a  new  bent  to  Insti- 
tute work  by  showing  how  quite  young  children  may  be  interested  in  good 
literature ;  that  cultivating  a  taste  for  good  reading  is  the  surest  safeguard 
against  impure  and  unsafe  reading.  Other  valuable  instruction  was  given, 
not  only  by  home  workers,  but  by  persons  from  a  distance,  among  whom  were 
Miss  Thomas,  J.  A.  C.  Dobson,  W.  A.  Bell,  and  Frank  P.  Adams. 

Owen  County. — At  the  Owen  County  Institute  for  1880,  the  attendance 
was  greater  than  for  any  previous  session,  the  enrollment  reaching  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven.  The  work  was  well  executed,  and  the  interest  grew  to 
the  close.  A  number  of  prominent  school  men  were  present,  among  whom 
were  W.  A.  Bell,  J.  M.  Bloss,  and  Prof.  Samuel  E.  H^arwood,  of  Carbondale, 
Illinois.  The  prominent  features  in  the  work  were  the  instruction  in  Lan- 
guage, and  a  paper  on  "  Competitive  School  Work."  A  committee,  composed 
of  one  member  from  each  of  the  townships,  were  chosen  to  prepare  a  plan  for 
conducting  the  competitive  examination,  and  to  arrange  for  the  exhibition  of 
the  results  at  the  next  annual  Institute.  A  resolution  commending  Supt.  King 
for  his  efforts  in  advancing  the  standard  of  education  was  passed  by  a  unani- 
mous vote.  Geo.  W.  Thompson,  Sec'y. 

Carroll  County. — The  fifth  annual  Normal  of  Carroll  county  commenced 
at  Camden,  July  26lh,  and  continued  four  weeks.  Attendance  80,  being  the 
largest  ever  held  in  the  county.  Instructors  were  Supt.  Britton,  Messrs.  S.  B. 
McCracken  and  Bailey  Martin,  of  the  Stale  Normal.  This  was  followed  by 
the  county  Institute,  held  at  Delphi  during  the  week  beginning  August  23d. 
The  enrollment  reached  123,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  90.  The 
instructors  at  the  Institute  were  Geo.  F.  Bass,  principal  of  Public  School  No^ 
3,  Indianapolis,  S.  B.  McCraeken  and  Bailey  Martin.  Lectures  w^ere  given 
during  both  the  Normal  and  Institute  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher,  of  Indianapolis. 
The  interest  manifested  in  both  Normal  and  Institute  reflected  much  credit  on 
Supt.  Britton,  who  has  filled  this  office  for  several  consecutive  years.  Mr.  Bass 
is  an  old  friend  of  the  teachers  in  Carroll  county.  They  reluctantly  bade  him 
farewell  at  the  close  of  the  Institute,  and  hope  to  meet  him  again  next  year. 

Belle  Fisher. 

■ 

Ohio  County  Teachers'  Institute  convened  at  Rising  Sun,  July  12th,  with 
county  superintendent  I.  B.  Sherman  presiding.  Most  of  the  school  workers 
of  the  county  were  in  attendance  at  the  opening  session,  while  others  came  in 
day  by  day,  until  near  sixty  teachers,  resident  and  visitors,  had  been  enrolled. 
P.  P.  Stultz,  principal  of  the  Rising  Sun  schools,  and  E.  F.  Brown,  teacher  in 
the  Indianapolis  High  School,  were  the  instructors.  Primary  w®rk  was  the 
subject  designated  by  the  superintendent  as  the  most  profitable  for  discussion^ 
and  was  dwelt  upon  by  the  institute  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  superin- 
tendent for  conducting  the  exercises.  Notwithstanding  the  oppressive  heat  of 
the  first  few  days,  a  high  degree  of  interest  was  maintained  during  the  entire 
week,  and  the  perfect  quiet  which  was  so  systematically  preserved,  was  but 
characteristic  of  Ohio  county  teachers.  The  institute  was  to  each  teacher 
what  his  school  should  be  to  his  pupils — interesting,  systematic,  effective. 
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Prof.  Brown  delivered  a  public  lecture  on  "Other  Worlds  than  Ours,"  which 
has  been  highly  commended.  As  a  whole  the  institute  was  a  success^  in  the 
bi;oadest  sense  of  the  term,  and  much  credit  is  due  the  instructors  for  their 
efficient  labor,  and  the  superintendent  for  the  success  attendant  upon  this  his 
•first  institute  work,  as  presiding  officer.  .  Secretary. 


i  Lexington,  Ind.,  Aug.  30,  1880. 

^  Scott  County. — Our  County  Institute  convened  August  23d,  with  about 

[  thirty  teachers  in  attendance.     The  Institute  was  one  of  unusual  interest,  in 

'  fact  the  best  that  was  ever  held  in  the  county;  which  arises  from  the  intellec- 

tual elevation  the  teachers  have  worked  out  for  themselves  in  the  past  few 
i  years.     On  Friday  evening  the  enrollment  of  teachers,  school  officers  and 

friends  of  education  amounted  to  152  members.  Before  adjournment  on 
Friday  evening  a  set  of  resolutions  were  presented  for  the  action  of  the  Insti- 
tute, among  which  we  note  the  following  : 

2.  That  we  heartily  disapprove  of  the  conduct  of  those  teachers  whrf,  by 
their  negligence  and  lack  of  interest,  have  failed  to  attend  our  Institute. 

3.  That  we  believe  that  the  prosperity  of  our  stale  demands  that  the  male 
and  female  be  equally  educated. 

8.  That  we  favor  the  enactment  of  a  judicious  law  requiring  attendance  at 
our  public  schools. 

10.  That  we  believe  that  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  our  most  excellent 
school  system — the  envy  of  all  our  sister  states — demand  that  the  coming  Leg- 
islature leave  our  " superintendency  law"  intact. 

J.  Hollenbeck,  Supt. 

Alice  Hoover,     1  e       *.    • 

E.  P.  McCaslin,    I  Secretaries. 

Jackson  County. — The  Institute  convened  August  i6th,  1880.  Supt.  J. 
B.  Hamilton  chairman.  The  instructors  were  H.  B,  Jacobs,  of  New  Albany, 
Prof.  William  P.  Pinkham,  Richmond ;  Prof.  F.  P.  Adams,  Danville. 
The  home  workers  were  Messrs.  Lucas,  Motsinger  and  Gregory.  One 
hundred  and  eighteen  teachers  were  present,  with  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  92.3  during  the  week. 

Prof.  Pinkham  lectured  on  Tuesday  evening  on  "  Higher  Education."  His 
leading  thought  was,  *' God's  purpose  is  man's  perfection,  and  Christianity 
furnishes  the  conditions  requisite,  education  being  an  important  factor."  On 
Wednesday  evening  Prof.  Jacobs  lectured  on  "  Our  Public  Schools,  their  ob- 
jects, whose  they  are,  and  those  engaged  in  them."  On  Thursday  evening 
Miss  McAvoy,  formerly  of  Cincinnati,  lectured  on  "Conversation." 

This  Institute  was  unanimously  conceded  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
profitable  and  efficient  ever  held  in  this  county. 

A  resolution  commending  the  faithfi^l  eiTorts  of  Supt.  Hamilton  in  behalf 

of  the  cause  of  education  was  unanimously  adopted.     The  Institute  of  1S80 

will  be  long  and  pleasantly  remembered  by  all  its  attendants. 

Henry  Gregory,  Jr.,  Sec'y. 
Brownstown,  Ind.,  Sept.  i,  1880. 
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U.  S.  Rectangular  Survey. — ^An  abstract  of  the  U.  S.  rectangular  survey  has 
t>een  compiled  and  arranged  by  I.  E.  Youngblood,  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Warrick  county,  and  Robt.  M.  Graham.  The  work  is  comprised  in  about 
30  pages,  but  gives  a  very  clear  and  concise  explanation  of  this  important  sub- 
ject. In  addition  to  the  plan  of  surveys  of  the  townships  and  sections,  the 
whole  is  illustrated  with  diagrams,  and  the  uses  of  various  instruments  are 
given.  The  forms  of  deeds,  mortgages,  etc.,  are  also  given.  The  little  wor]( 
will  be  of  material  service  to  any  teacher  who  desires  to  teach  this  practical 
part  of  arithmetic  effectually. 

A  Practical  Arithmetic  for  Grammar  Sch^oli  and  Academies — By  Geo.  E. 
Seymour,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  St.  Louis  High  School.     G.  I.  Jones  &  Co. 

In  the  August  number  of  the  Journal  we  noticed  Seymour's  Elementary 
book  in  Arithmetic ;  the  Practical  Arithmetic,  by  the  same  author,  is  now  be- 
fore us,  and  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  practical,  unique  plans,  methods,  and 
subjects  begun  in  the  lower  book.  By  a  mehodical  arrangement  of  the  prac- 
tical topics,  and  by  carefully  avoiding  all  unnecessary  repetition,  and  by  omit- 
ting all  unnecessary  matter,  ample  space  is  given  to  the  logical  presentation 
of  essential  parts  of  arithmetic.  The  time  usually  spent  on  arithmetic  is  ample 
to  thoroughly  ground  the  average  pupil  in  all  the  fundamental  and  practical 
parts  of  the  subject,  but  according  to  methods  now  used  this  mastery  of  essen- 
tial principles  is  the  exception,  not  t^e  rule.  The  matter,  the  arrangement, 
the  methods  are  aU  up  to  the  latest^  best  thought  of  the  day,  and  the  mechan- 
ical execution  of  the  book  we  have  not  seen  excelled.  Teachers  should  ex> 
amine  it. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES, 


Asbury  University  will  open  September  15th.  Candidates  for  admission  to 
college  for  the  first  time  should  be  present  for  examination  Sept.  13-14.  The 
prospects  are  good  for  a  large  accession. 


The  State  Normal  is  the  best  normal  school  to  attend,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  thorough  instruction,  but  because  a  diploma  from  it  is  equivalent  to  a 
state  certificate.  It  permits  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  county  in  the  state, 
without  examination  by  the  county  superintendent,  and  is  good  for  life. 


Prof.  T.  J.  McAvoy's  School  of  Elocution  will  reopen  September  13, 

1880.     This  is  the  fourth  year  of  the  school,  and  it  has  steadily  increased  in 

•numbers  and  popularity  from  the  beginning.     Special  classes  of  ten  each  will 

•be  held  Saturdays  (at  any  hour  between  9  A,  M.  and  4  P.  M.)  for  teachers, 

4U  reduced  terms.    Room  64,  Fletcher  &  Sharpe's  Block,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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C.  E.  Dickinson  &  Co.,  located  at  82  and  84  N.  Pennsylvania  street,  Indi- 
anapolis, are  the  chief  school  furniture  men  of  this  state.  They  make  the  best 
school  desk,  and  sell  more  than  all  other  firms  in  the  business.  They  deal  in 
every  variety  of  school  supplies,  and  are  always  prompt  in  their  dealings. 
"Reasonable  prices  and  superior  quality"  is  their  motto.  They  are  always- 
glad  to  see  teachers  and  trustees  visiting  Indianapolis. 


Ohio  Central  Normal  and  Kindergarten  Training  School,  incor^ 
porated  under  State  Law^  with  full  Faculty  and  State  Board  of  Trustees, — 
This  school  r  ow  has  a  complete  Model,  consisting  of  a  full  system  of  graded 
schools  attached,  for  the  purpose  of  observation  and  practice. 

The  Kindergarten  Training  €lass  for  ladies,  formerly  at  Cleveland,  O.,  is. 
now  permanently  located  here,  and  is  free  to  all  who  enter  for  one  year,  and 
will  pledge  themselves  to  complete  the  course. 

The  advantages  here  for  thorough  training  in  all  grades  and  departments^ 

are  unsurpassed  by  any  school  in  the  country. 

Address  John  Ogden,  Principal, 

9-tf  Worthington,  O^ 


It 

A  good  honorable  business,  which  will  pay  a  very  large  salary^  if  properly- 
worked.     No  petty  canvassing  to  be  done. 

We  want  a  few  Hrst-class,  energetic  young  men,  to  take  charge  of  a  business 
THAT  WILL  PAY.     For  particulars  address,  at  once,         S.  C.  Dodds  &  Co., 

Bloomington,  Ind^ 

POPULAR    SCIENCE    MONTHLY. 

Send  postal  card  for  premium  list  and  full  particulars  to  D.  APPLETON  & 
CO.,  Publishers,  I,  3,  &  5  Bond  Street,  New  York.  6-31 
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fiPUnni    Df  ANITfl  ^^  have  geat  pleasure  in  again  calling  the  atteatioD  of 

DvIlUyL  DlJaiilkDi  School  Boards,  Superintendents  and  Teachers  to  our 
popular  line  of  School  Blanks.  The  following  list  comprises  those  most  largely  used  and 
the  prices  charged :  Pri«,  p„  ion. 

No.  z— Teachers'  Monthly  Report „.  $3  oa 

No.  2 — Principals'  Monthly  Report 3  oo 

No.  3 — Standing  and  Examinination  Roll 3  co 

No.  4— Certificate  of  Promotion x  50 

No.  5 — Certificate  of  Class  Standing x  50 

No.  6~> Daily  Rrgister  and  Term  Record,  combined i  oa 

No.  6J»^— Term  Reeord,  giving  full  statistics 4  00 

No.  7— Excelsior  Spelling  Blank perdoz.  $x  25 

No.  75^— Excelsior  Copy  Book per  doz.    x  25 

No.  8>-Reward  of  Merit  for  Children i  00 

No.  9 — Contract  with  Teachers.. 3  00 

No.  xo — Blank  Composition  Paper a  00 

No.  12 — School  Board  Order  on  Assessor i  50 

No.  13 — School  Board  Order  on  Treasurer x  50 

Our  Daily  Register  and  Term  Record  (in  one  book)  we  believe  is  the  cheapest  and  best 
School  Blank  puolished.  Any  blank  or  form  required  can  be  furnished.  None  of  these 
blanks,  except  Nos.  z  and  2,  are  dependent  upon  each  other. 

Sample  sheets  sent  free  on  application.    Scnool  and  Text-Books  of  any  kind  furnished. 

WM.  H.  THOMPSON  A  CO.,  Pabllslieni. 

Tribune  Building,  DETROIT,  Mich. 
Orders  for  Printing  solicited  and  promptly  attended  to.  9-tk 
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U.  S.  RECTANGULAR  SURVEY. 

H  - 

ROBT.  M.  GRAHAM. 


|HE  value  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  educa- 
tion has  been,  until  very  recently,  ignored,  especially  so 
far  as  the  common  schools  are  concerned.  It  is  true  that 
surveying  has  been  universally  taught  in  our  colleges, 
but  not  until  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  has  it  claimed  ad- 
mission into  the  common  schools.  The  subject  of  surveying,  as 
taught  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  as  treated  in 
text- books,  is  far  too  difficult  and  complicated  for  use  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  It  involves  geometry,  trigonometry,  sines,  tan- 
gents, logarithms,  formulae,  and  numerous  other  things  that  are 
unknown  in  our  district  schools.  Now  the  object  of  this  article 
is  to  divest  it  of  aforesaid  paraphernalia,  and  give  such  a  review 
of  that  part  which  may  be  easily  and  profitably  taught  in  the 
common  schools,  and  to  pupils  who  know  nothing  of  geometry 
and  trigonometry. 

The  only  practical  application  of  this  science,  to  farmers  and 
persons  other  than  actual  surveyors,  consists  in  the  description 
and  location  of  land ;  that  is,  the  location  of  a  tract  of  land,  from 
its  description  in  a  mortgage,  deed,  or  tax-list,  and  its  description 
in  a  legal  document  from  its  position  in  the  survey.  As  ttiis  sub- 
ject has  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  higher  schools  and 
colleges,  our  farmers  and  others  who  have  received  their  educa- 

39 
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tion  in  country  schools,  are  left  profoundly  ignorant  on  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  their  education.  This  ignorance 
prevails  to  a  great  extent  among  our  common  school  teachers^ 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  they  fail  to  instruct  their  pupils 
on  this,  which  should  constitute  an  important  factor  of  a  practical 
education.  I  doubt  very  much  if  ten  per  cent,  of  the  teachers 
of  Indiana,  or  one  per  cent,  of  the  Fifth  Reader  pupils,  can  in- 
terpret the  following,  leaving  out  of  the  question  the  locating  of 
the  tract,  and  the  number  of  acres  contained :  s.  hf.  n.  hf.  ne. 
qr.,  and  s.  hf.  nw.  qr.  nw.  qr.  se.  qr. 

Every  farmer,  and  everybody  else  who  has  anything  to  do  with 
land,  should,  at  least,  be  able  to  locate  and  state  the  amount  of 
land  contained  in  a  tract  from  its  description ;  and  to  write  out  a^ 
proper  description  of  any  tract  from  its  shape  and  position. 

Prior  to  the  year  1802  no  system  of  surveying  had  been  adopted 
by  law  in  the  United  States,  and,  as  may  be  inferred,  no  uniform 
mity  existed ;  some  lands  being  laid  out  according  to  one  plan 
and  some  according  to  another  entirely  different,  giving  rise  to 
disputes,  litigation,  and  general  confusion. 

Congress  soon  saw  that  it  was  just  as  necessary  to  have  a  fixed 
system  of  surveying  public  lands  as  fixed  standards  of  weights,, 
measures,  and  values;  and,  accordingly,  in  1802,  Jared  Mans- 
field, Surveyor  General  of  the  N.  W.  Territory,  presented  the 
following  plan,  which  was  immediately  adopted,  and  was  used 
in  the  survey  of  all  the  then  public  lands  of  the  United  States, 
and  subsequently  all  lands  since  acquired  by  the  U,  S.  This 
plan  is  the  most  simple  and  convenient  of  any  yet  invented,  and 
is  substantially  as  follows : 

Through  the  state,  territory,  or  district  to  be  surveyed,  a  line 
is  run  north  and  south,  called  the  principal  meridian.  At  right 
angles  to  this  another  is  run,  called  the  base  line,  (See  Diagram 
I.)  As  the  accuracy  of  the  survey  depends  upon  the  correctness 
of  these  two  lines,  they  are  accurately  established  from  careful 
measurements  and  astronomical  observations.  Other  meridians, 
called  range  lines ^  are  then  run,  one  either  side  of  the  principal 
meridian,  six  miles  apart,  the  first  six  miles  from  the  p.  m.  This 
divides  the  district  into  strips  six  miles  wide,  running  north  and 
south,  called  ranges.  On  either  side  of  the  base  line,  parallel 
lines,  called  town  linesy  are  run  six  miles  apart,  dividing  the  dis- 
trict into  strips  six  miles  wide  running  east  and  west,  called. 
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towns.  The  first  strip  south  of  the  base  line  is  called  town  one 
south;  the  second  town  two  south,  and  so  on.  The  ranges  are 
said  to  be  range  one  east,  range  two  east,  etc. 

These  town  and  range  lines,  by  intersecting  each  other,  divide 
the  district  into  rectangles,  each  approximately  six  miles  square  ; 
these  are  called  congressional  townships,  and  contain  thirty-six 
square  miles.  Bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  distinction  between 
a  town  and  range,  and  a  congressional  township ;  the  first  being 
a  strip  six  miles  wide  through  whole  survey  east  and  west;  the 
second  a  strip  running  north  and  south,  while  the  third  is  a 
square,  formed  by  the  intersection  of  town  and  range  lines,  and 
embraces  a  part,  both  of  a  town  and  a  range.  The  annexed 
diagram  shows  the  method  of  locating  the  townships. 


It  will,  perhaps,  be  well  to  state  here,  that  on  the  principa] 
meridian,  base  line,  town  and  range  lines,  corners  are  marked 
every  half  mile,  at  the  time  they  are  run,  to  facilitate  the  further 
division  of  the  land. 

We  have  thus  far  given  the  general  plan  of  the  division  of  the 
tracts  into  townships.  The  town  and  range  lines  are  supposed 
to  be  run  continuously  across  the  district  without  interruption  • 
this,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  we  shall  explain  when  we  come 
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to  speak  of  correction  lines  and  fractioftal  sections.  In  teaching, 
we  think,  that  in  order  to  avoid  confusing  the  pupil,  it  is  better 
to  consider  these  lines  in  this  manner,  and  after  the  pupil  gets 
the  general  plan,  correct  the  error. 

When  the  land  has  been  divided  into  townships,  the  townships 
are  divided  into  sections  by  running  lines  east  and  west  and  north 
and  south,  a  mile  apart,  thus  making  the  sections  a  mile  square, 
and  to  contain  six  hundred  and  forty  acres.  The  manner  in 
which  the  sections  are  surveyed  is  as  follows  :  The  surveyor  goes 
one  mile  west  of  the  southeast  corner  of  the  township,  on  the 
southern  boundary,  and  from  this  point  runs  north  one  mile; 
then  east  on  a  random  line  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  town- 
ship. Should  this  random  line  intersect  the  township  line  at  the 
first  section  or  mile  corner,  he  measures  the  line  back,  establish- 
ing a  corner  midway  on  the  line  ;  if  not,  he  finds  the  proper  mile 
corner,  corrects  the  line,  and  then  marks  the  quarter  section 
corner  midway  on  the  corrected  line.  The  small  figures  in  the 
diagram  indicate  the  course  of  the  surveyor,  and  the  order  and 
manner  in  which  the  lines  are  run.     {See  diagram  5.)    It  will  be 


■seen  from  the  diagram  that  the  two  last  rows  of  sections  on  t 
west  are  both  surveyed  on  the  same  run  north.     Thus,  the  si 
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veyor  goes  north  from  69  to  70,  then  east  to  71,  and  from  70  west 
to  72.  The  two  northern  sections  in  these  two  rows  are  finished 
by  the  surveyor  intersecting  the  northern  boundary  at  90,  which 
completes  the  survey  of  the  sections. 

The  U.  S.  Surveyor  has  then  completed  his  task,  and  any- 
further  subdivision  is  the  work  of  the  local,  or  county  surveyor. 
The  division  of  the  section  into  quarters  is  indicated  by  the  cor- 
ners, marked  midway  on  all  section  lines.  The  local  surveyor, 
when  called  upon  to  do  so,  connects  these  corners  by  lines  inter- 
secting in  the  centre  of  the  section,  thus  actually  dividing  the 
sections  into  quarters. 

Of  course  all  lines  run  are  carefully  measured,  and  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  township  into  sections  these  measurements  are  made 
from  soufh  to  north,  and  from  east  to  west.  From  causes,  here^ 
after  to  be  explained,  the  townships  seldom  contain  exactly  thirty- 
six  square  miles.  The  measurements  in  dividing  the  townships 
being  made  in  the  manner  described,  it  is  evident  that  the  excess 
or  deficiency — that  is,  the  amount  of  land  the  township  contains 
more  or  less  than  six  square  miles — is  thrown  in  the  north  and 
west  tiers  of  sections,  and  in  the  north  halves  of  the  north  tier, 
and  the  west  halves  of  the  west  tier.  From  this  fact,  the  sections 
on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  township  are  called  fractional 
sections,  because  they  contain  more  or  less  than  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres.  Section  six.  In  the  northwest  corner,  from  having 
the  excesses  or  deficiencies  thrown  into  it  from  both  the  east  and 
south,  is  called  the  double  fractional,  and  seldom  contains  more 
than  one  exact  quarter. 

Correction  Lines. — The  lines  run  by  the  compass  are  not 
parallel,  but  converge  toward  a  centre,  the  magnetic  North  Pole 
of  the  earth,  which  is  located  in  the  Boothia  Peninsula,  northeast 
of  Hudson  Bay.  From  this  convergence  of  the  lines,  they  ap- 
proach each  other  as  they  near  the  magnetic  pole,  thus  making 
the  north  sides  of  the  townships  narrower  than  the  south  sides, 
and  the  townships  north  smaller  than  those  south.  Now,  if  these 
lines  be  continued  for  a  considerable  distance,  the  disparity  in 
the  size  of  the  townships  will  become  so  great  as  to  cause  serious 
disagreements  between  different  parts  of  the  survey.  This  is 
counteracted,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  making  every  fourth 
town  line  north,  and  every  fifth  town  line  south,  a  secondary 
base,  or  correction  line,  and  re-measuring  the  distance  on  those 
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lines,  thus  preserving  to  a  great  extent  the  uniformity  and  regu- 
larity of  the  survey. 

In  order  to  counteract  discrepancies  that  may  arise  from  inac- 
curacies in  measurements  caused  by  obstructions,  such  as  under- 
brush, ravines,  hills,  etc.,  every  eighth  range  line  east  and  west 


of  the  prime  meridian  is  taken  as  a  secondary,  or  correction  me- 
ridian, and  the  distance  re-measured.     (See  diagram  4.) 
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In  the  diagram  the  figures  indicate  the  course  of  the  surveyor, 
SQd  the  order  in  which  the  townships  are  surveyed. 

In  order  to  render  this  little  article  more  practical  to  the 
teacher,  we  give  below  exercises  and  suggestions,  taken  from 
Voungblood  and  Graham's  Abstract  of  the  U.  S.  Rectangular 
Survey.  These,  we  think,  will  fully  repay  the  teacher  for  usng 
them,  and  presenting  them  ftequently  to  his  pupils. 

Id  the  diaipram,  the  lines  crossing  in  the  centre  of  the  section  rcpreieal 
4]uarteT-sectLon  lines,  and  divide  the  section  into  quarters. 

The  trsct  indicated  bji  M  in  the  diagnun  represents  the  south-east  quarter, 
and  coaiiins  t6o  acres. 

( L)  The  Donh  half  of  the  south-east  quarter  (ti.  hf.  se.  qr,),  80  acret, 

<A)  South  half  of  the  lonth-east  quaitet  (s.  hf.  se.  qr.),  So  acrel. 


JB]  E.  hf.  se.  qr.  iw.  qr.,  20  acres.  [K]  Sw.  qr.  ne.  qr.,  40  acre*. 

[C]  Sw.  qr.  sn.  qr.,  40  acres.  [H]  Sw.  qr.  ne.  qt.  iw.  qr.,  to  acres, 

[D]  Sw.  qr.se.  qr.sw.qT.,  10  acre*.  [N]  S.  hf.  nw.  qr.  se.  qr.  and  i.  hf,  nw. 

[E]  Se.  qr.  ne.  qr.,  40  acre*.  qr.  nw.  qr.  se.  qr.,  35  acres. 
[P]  E.  hf.  n«.  qr..  So  aeres.  [O]  W,  hf.  «.  hf.  nw.  qr.,  40  acres. 
[G}  E.  bf.  w.  hf.  nw.  qr.,  40  acres.  [P]  E.  hf.  ne.  qr.  sw.  qr.  and  nw.  qr. 
fH]  N.  hf.  nw. qr. ne. qr.,  30  acres,  oe.  qr.  aw.  qr.,  3oacres. 

f  1  ]  S.  hf.  nw.  qr.  ne.  qr., »  acres.  [Q]  Ne,  qr.  nw.  qr,  sw.  qr.,  10  acres. 

(J}  Ne.  qr.  ne. qr.,  40 acres.  [R]  N.hf.nw,qT.uw.qr.iw.qr,5Mn, 
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NoTTE, — Every  tract  of  land  is  known  by  its  description  as  above,  which 
gives  us  its  extent  and  position  in  the  section.  The  position  of  the  section  in 
the  township  is  known  by  its  number,  and  the  position  of  the  township  is  de- 
termined from  Its  town  and  range. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  tract  of  land  is  neither  a  square  or  a  parallel- 
ogram, but  is  in  the  shape  of  an  L,  as  p  in  the  diagram.  Such  pieces  may  be 
separated  into  two  or  more  squares  or  parellograms,  and  each  part  described 
separately. 

The  teacher  will  find  it  very  profitable  to  drill  the  pupils  on  description  and 
location  of  lands.  A  very  good  form  of  exercise  for  this  purpose  is  as  follows : 
Draw  upon  the  blackboard  three  diagrams,  viz :  one  of  a  tract  of  land  divided 
into  townships  showing  the  dase  line  and  principal  meridian  ;  one  of  the 
township  divided  into  sections,  but  with  the  sections  unnumbered ;  a  square 
representing  a  section  on  a  laige  scale.  Now  write  the  following  descriptions 
on  the  board,  and  require  them,  one  at  a  time,  to  advance  to  the  board  and  in 
the  diagram  of  the  section  draw  a  map,  correct  in  form,  size  and  position,  of 
each  of  the  tracts  indicated  in  the  following  examples.  When  they  have 
drawn  a  map  or  plat  of  the  tract,  require  them,  on  the  diagram  of  the  town- 
ship, to  check  the  section  indicated,  and  on  the  remaining  diagram  check  or 
mark  the  proper  township. 

Note. — This  exercise  should  be  varied  by  the  teacher  drawing  in  the  dia- 
gram of  the  section  a  plat  of  a  tract,  and  checking  on  the  other  diagrams  any 
section  and  township,  requiring  the  pupils  to  write  the  description  on  their 
slates  and  read  it  aloud.  Always  have  the  pupils,  when  possible,  to  do  the 
correcting  themselves,  by  criticising  each  other's  work. 

The  diagrams  are  not  used  in  the  order  they  are  numbered. 
They  were  engraved  for  the  work  mentioned  above. 


SELF  CULTURE. 


C.  A.  FYKE. 


HOW  are  you  going  to  spend  your  long  winter  evenings? 
Will  it  be  in  a  senseless  prattle  about  the  many  disagree- 
able things  that  happen  in  your  immediate  neighborhood,  and, 
perhaps,  in  taking  issue  in  some  district  quarrel  ?  Will  it  be  in 
pursuit  of  pleasure  at  neighborhood  gatherings  or  in  sleigh-ride 
parties  to  some  neighboring  village  ?  Or,  will  it  be  in  your  room 
by  a  comfortable  fire,  pursuing  a  course  of  reading,  previously- 
laid  down  and  provided  for,  (of  course  you  will  first  prepare  your 
work  for  the  following  day),  studying  some  branch  not  yet  mas- 
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tered,  and  trying  in  various  ways  to  prepare  yourself  to  take  an 
advanced  position  in  your  profession  ? 

Would  that  I  might  answer  these  questions  and  feel  assured 
that  the  sentiment  expressed  would  meet  the  hearty  approval  of 
every  teacher  in  the  district  schools  of  Indiana.  There  is  much 
room  for  improvement  in  this  direction,  and  although  this  article 
may  not  hit  a  large  number  of  our  teachers,  yet  I  am  positive 
that  many  are  thus  neglecting  to  improve  the  "talent"  which 
the  Master  has  given  them. 

This  is  a  fast  age ;  the  world  is  on  an  onward  movement,  more 
rapidly  than  many  have  yet  dreamed  of,  and  those  who  fill 
prominent  positions  amidst  this  hurly  burly  conflict  of  mind 
and  matter,  must  utilize  every  spare  moment  in  keeping  abreast 
with  the  times.  Economy  of  time  is  economy  of  money,  and 
your  advancement  will  depend  upon  this  economy. 

Higher  wages  must  be  paid  before  our  common  schools  will 
be  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  the  superior  qualifications  of  the 
teacher  must,  to  a  great  extent,  bring  this  about.  Teachers  who 
can  teach  "readin',  'ritin',  and  'rithmetic"  comfortably  are  not 
in  demand ;  that  time  has  passed.  They  should  be  able  not  only 
to  teach  the  branches  required  in  the  schools  in  their  charge,  but 
should  also  be  possessed  of  a  general  knowledge  and  culture 
which  can  'only  be  obtained  from  journals,  professional  books, 
and  other  good  literature  so  easily  obtained.  But  alas !  how 
many  there  are  who  do  not  read  a  journal.  How  many  spend 
the  delightful  winter  evenings  from  year  to  year  without  tasting 
of  tliat  indescribable  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  no  other  source 
than  from  the  perusal  of  good  books. 

To  those  who  plead  the  want  of  time  to  read  we  would  say,  be 
as  frugal  with  your  time  as  you  are  with  your  money,  and  you 
can  create  time  in  the  busiest  day.  It  is  said  that  Horace  Greely, 
when  a  boy,  would  go  reading  to  the  garden,  to  the  neighbors, 
or  any  place  where  his  services  were  needed ;  and,  at  night,  that 
it  was  a  mighty  struggle  to  get  him  to  bed.  Who  does  not  know 
that  habits  of  study  led  fiim  to  the  great  success  which  he  attained  ? 
In  this  country  talent  has  a  chance  to  rise  by  culture,  from  the 
humblest  walks  of  life  to  the  highest  places  attainable ;  a  fact 
which  is  corroborated  by  the  history  of  the  past  and  present. 

Teachers  should  not  only  be  careful  to  improve  their  time  in 
useful  reading  and  study,  but  they  should,  from  a  deep  appreci* 
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ation  and  sense  of  its  usefulness,  teach  their  pupils  to  improve 
their  minds  by  reading  good  books.  Show  us  an  intelligent 
family  of  boys  and  girls,  and  we  will  show  you  a  family  where 
newspapers  and  magazines  are  taken  and  read.  Nobody  who 
has  been  without  these  silent  friends  can  estimate  their  value. 
The  various  topics  discussed  by  them  in  a  silent  and  peaceful 
way,  has  a  profound  and  lasting  influence  upon  every  Inember 
of  the  family,  and  the  young  are  early  brought  in  contact  with 
the  living  realities  of  life. 

The  increase  of  wages  is  the  least  and  lowest  of  the  rich  rewards 
of  mental  culture.  The  whole  being  is  enlarged  and  exalted; 
life  is  more  filled  with  emotions,  and  man  is  raised  in  the  scale 
of  creation ;  he  enjoys  life  better,  and  is  more  valued  by  society. 

Up  then,  teachers,  and  gird  yourselves  for  the  work  of  self- 
cultivation.  This  invisible  spring  is  the  source  of  every  great 
achievement.  Set  a  high  price  on  your  leisure  moments.  They 
are  sands  of  precious  gold.  With  them  you  may  procure  a  stock 
of  great  thoughts,  which  will  invigorate  and  expand  the  souL 
Whatever  aptitude  nature  bestows  upon  her  favorite  children, 
she  conducts  none  to  distinction  but  the  laborious  and  studious. 
If  we  are  prompt  to  seize  upon  the  spare  moments  and  improve 
them,  it  is  astonishing  how  much  we  can  accomplish.  An  hour 
in  every  day,  withdrawn  from  frivolous  pursuits,  would  enable 
any  person  of  ordinary  capacity  to  master  a  science  in  a  short 
time. 

We  must  not  allow  the  time  to  pass  without  yielding  fruit  in 
some  useful  form.  Let  us  not  then  sit  down  with  folded  hands 
and  call  upon  others  to  help  us.  Let  us  trust  our  own  arm.  It 
was  given  us  to  help  ourselves,  and  we  should  go  forth  into  the 
world  fearless.  Labor  to  dignify  the  task  you  have  before  you, 
whether  it  be  in  the  school-room,  work-shop,  or  study. 

Golden  moments  stiU  are  passing, 
Golden  hours  are  flitting  by; 
Golden  days  are  worth  the  counting, 
Golden  years  will  soon  be  nigh. 
Butler,  Ind. 


When  you  give  alms,  there  are  two  that  know  all  about  it — 
the  Master  of  the  treasury  and  the  giver. 


r 
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THE  COUNTY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  INDIANA. 


[  In  consideration  of  a  genettil  desire  for  information  concerning  School 
matters^  the  County  Superintendents  of  Eastern  Indiana  ^  at  a  late  Convention^ 
Jtrepared  the  following  Explanation  of  the  County  School  System  of  Indiana, 
Every  teacher  should  master  these  arguments  and  use  themJ] 


THE  efficiency  of  any  great  system  of  co-operative  labor  is 
measured  by  the  completeness  of  its  organization.  That 
army  will  be  the  most  successful  on  land  whose  troops  are  the 
best  organized,  and  that  navy  will  be  the  most  successful  at  sea 
that  is  subjected  to  the  most' rigid  inspection.  The  same  is  true 
of  all  great  incorporations  formed  for  important  ends,  and  even 
of  government  itself. 

This  is  preeminentiy  true  in  educational  work,  where  children 
are  to  be  collected  into  school,  graded,  classified  and  taught  No 
system  for  the  education  of  the  youth  is  complete  until  the  last 
child  is  brought  under  its  influence  and  its  wants  are/uUy  under- 
stood and  met 

This  country,  prompted  by  necessity  and  experience,  has  been 
gradually  perfecting  its  organization  for  educational  ends.  In 
all  our  cities,  one  afier  another,  even  down  to  the  middle  sized 
towns,  thorough,  systematic  organization,  accompanied  and 
directed  by  efficient  supervision,  has  been  introduced. 

The  result  is  that  city  schools  have  grown  in  popular  favor, 
while  country  schools  have  been  regarded,  in  a  great  measure,  as 
a  failure. 

It  is  a  stubborn  fact  that  four-fifths  of  the  school  children  of 
this  state  will  receive  all  the  scholastic  training  they  will  ever  get 
in  the  ungraded  country  schools.  The  future  of  the  state  depends, 
in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  character  of  these  country  schools. 
The  Country  School  Problem  thus  becomes  the  paramount  edu- 
cational question  of  the  day.  In  view  of  these  facts,  steps  have 
been  taken  for  collecting  the  scattered  fragments  of  these  schools 
into  a  united  system,  that  each  one  may  be  invigorated  and  im- 
proved by  the  strength  derived  from  the  whole. 

To  accomplish  this  work,  Indiana  has  constituted  a 

COUNTY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 

This  body  is  composed  of  township  trustees,  presidents  of  the 
school  boards  of  cities  and  towns,  and  the  county  superintend- 
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ent.  The  composition  of  this  board  is,  in  some  respects,  for- 
tunate. The  township  trustees  represent  a  constituency  almost 
wholly  agricultural  in  pursuits ;  the  city  and  town  trustees,  those 
who  are  devoted  to  commerce,  the  learned  professions,  and  the 
arts.  These  act  as  checks  upon  each  other,  giving  to  the  body 
rather  a  conservative  character. 

The  objects  of  this  board  are  defined  in  the  law  creating  it  as 
follows : 

* '  Said  board  shall  consider  the  general  wants  and  needs  of  the 
schools  and  school  property  of  which  they  have  charge,  and  all 
matters  relating  to  the  purchase  of  school  furniture,  books,  maps, 
charts,  etc.,  etc.  The  change  of  text-books,  except  in  cities, 
and  the  care  and  management  of  township  libraries,  shall  be  de- 
termined by  such  board." 

As  indicative  of  the  work  of  this  board,  it  can  be  stated  that 
usually  a  number  of  committees,  composed  of  its  own  members, 
are  appointed  to  consider  and  report  on  the  subjects  assigned 
them  :  such,  for  instance,  as  a  committee  on  school  houses  and 
furniture ;  on  wages  and  levies ;  on  text-books,  maps,  and  appa- 
ratus ;  on  course  of  study  and  regulations ;  on  township  libraries ; 
on  institutes,  etc.,  etc.  By  this  division  of  labor,  general  and 
safe  conclusions  are  directly  and  speedily  reached  by  the  board. 

As  a  second  feature  of  the  system  for  the  county,  the  law  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  of  a 

COUNTY    SUPERINTENDENT. 

This  officer  is  to  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
schools  of  his  county.  He  shall  attend  township  institutes,  where 
he  shall  preside  and  conduct  the  exercises.  He  shall  visit  each 
school  of  the  county  at  least  once  in  each  year,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  their  usefulness,  and  elevating,  as  far  as  practicable^ 
the  poorer  schools  to  the  standard  of  the  best.  He  shall  encour- 
age teachers'  institutes,  and  shall  labor  in  every  practicable  way 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  teaching,  and  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  schools  of  the  county.  *****  He  shall  exam- 
ine all  applicants  for  license  as  teachers,  together  with  other  du- 
ties referred  to  hereinafter. 

The  work  of  the  superintendent  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 
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1.  As  member  of  the  county  board. 

2.  Statistical. 

3.  Judicial. 

4.  Visitorial. 

5.  Examination  of  teachers. 

6.  Institute  work. 

1.  As  Member  of  the  Board.  —  '*The  superintendent  shall 
preside  at  the  meeting  of  the  board ;  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  on 
all  questions  as  other  members  are  allowed  to  vote."  To  the 
board,  at  least  once  a  year,  he  makes  a  report  of  his  labors,  and 
and  of  the  condition  of  the  schools.  The  superintendent,  during 
his  inspection,  discovers  some  matters  which  may  properly  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  particular  trustee.  But  many 
things  observed  by  him  are  common  throughout  the  county,  and 
constitute  the  general  wants  and  needs  of  the  schools  and  school 
property,  of  which  the  members  of  the  board  have  charge.  Upon 
such  subjects  the  superintendent  becomes  the  reliable  source  of 
information.  As  he  ''is  allowed  to  vote  on  all  questions  as  other 
members  of  the  board  are  allowed  to  vote,"  he  may  be  consid- 
ered a  trustee  at  large,  so  far  as  deliberating  and  planning  are 
concerned. 

2.  Statistical. — Full  and  accurate  statistical  information  lays 
the  basis  for  intelligent  and  successful  action  on  the  part  of  the 
state.  She  desires  definite  information  as  to  the  amount  of  work 
done,  amount  not  done^  amount  to  be  done,  and  the  means  and 
agencies  for  accomplishing  it.  The  labor  of  gathering  and  ar- 
ranging these  statistics  is  great,  and  is  mostly  the  work  of  the 
county  superintendents,  from  reports  made  to  them  by  school 
trustees  of  the  different  townships,  towns  and  cities,  and  from 
other  sources  of  information.  They  are  expected  to  furnish  the 
Legislature,  as  well  as  the  people,  through  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  with  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in 
the  county;  the  number  of  pupils  admitted  into  school;  average 
daily  attendance ;  number  of  districts  in  which  school  is  taught, 
and  grade  of  each  school ;  length  of  school  in  days ;  number  of 
teachers ;  average  compensation  thereof;  amounts  of  school  rev- 
enues received  and  expended;  tax  levied;  number,  kinds,  and 
value  of  school  houses ;  value  of  property  and  apparatus ;  books 
in  the  township  libraries ;  number  of  institutes ;  names  of  teach- 
<ers  licensed,  their  address  and  length  of  license,  and  number  of 
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applicants  rejected.  These  items  are  sub-divided  into  several 
classes,  and  frequent  averages  and  estimates  are  to  be  made. 
Also  to  report  additional  information  embodied  in  a  written  report 
relative  to  the  condition  of  the  schools,  school  houses,  and  gen- 
eral progress  of  education,  etc.,  in  the  county.  Work  of  this 
nature  can  best  be  performed  by  an  officer  familiar  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  matters  reported.  The  conferring  of  such  work  upon 
an  officer  already  occupied  with  duties  of  a  dissimilar  character^ 
generally  causes  the  conferred  duties  to  be  considered  subordi- 
nate and  unimportant,  and  results  in  their  neglect. 

The  county  superintendent,  from  the  list  of  enumeration  of 
school  children,  and  reports  of  transfer,  makes  out  the  basis  of 
apportionment  of  school  revenue  to  the  several  townships,  towns 
^  and  cities,  so  as  to  enable  the  county  auditor  to  accurately  ap- 
portion the  school  revenue  for  tuition.  The  superintendent  at 
the  same  time  makes  a  statement  to  the  auditor  of  the  transfers 
which  have  been  made  for  school  purposes  between  the  several 
school  corporations,  so  that  the  local  taxation  may  be  properly 
levied  and  distributed. 

3.  Judicial. — Disagreements  will  arise  among  the  people  and 
school  officers  in  the  practical  administration  of  our  school  affairs. 
These  must  be  decided  intelligently  and  justly,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose the  superintendent  has  original  jurisdiction  of  a  large  class 
of  these  controversies,  and  appellate  and  final  jurisdiction  of  an- 
other class.  All  questions  purely  local  in  their  character  fall 
under  his  notice ;  and  all  questions  of  a  general  nature  arising 
under  the  school  law  can  reach  the  state  superintendent  only 
after  they  have  been  submitted  to  him,  and  his  written  opinion 
has  been  taken.  Some  of  his  time  must  be  spent  in  deciding  the 
causes  of  controversies  among  the  people,  and  much  more  of  it 
in  compromising  their  difficulties. 

Here  again  will  be  seen  the  propriety  of  a  special  tribunal. 
Such  questions  as  the  dismissal  of  teachers,  location  and  removal 
of  school  houses,  transfer  of  persons  for  school  privileges,  etc., 
should  be  decided  by  an  officer  most  likely  to  have  a  practical 
familiarity  with  school  laws  and  school  difficulties. 

4.  VisiTORiAL. — The  law,  as  has  just  been  seen,  requires  each  ' 
school  to  be  visited.     What  can  be  accomplished  in  the  interest 
of  these  schools,  so  disjointed  and  occup)ring  so  large  an  area,  by 
the  visit  of  the  superintendent  ? 
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In  the 'first  place  it  may  be  said  that  the  beneficial  effects  of 
these  visits  are  felt  long  before  the  visit  is  made.  The  very  an- 
ticipation of  it  has  a  quickening  influence  upon  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  The  influence  extends  beyond  the  schools  to  the  trus- 
tees, in  all  material  preparation  for  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  the  pupils.  They  prefer  approval  even  to  a  just  criticism,  and, 
thus  ijifiuenced,  provide  better  houses  and  more  liberal  applian- 
ces for  the  children,  than  they  would  if  not  subjected  to  inspec- 
tion and  comparison. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  a  superintendent  can  be  of 
fljeat  service  in  visiting  a  school,  i.  He  can  inspect  the  build- 
ing, the  out-houses,  the  yard,  the  fences,  and  especially  the  ap- 
paratus. If  he  should  succeed  in  encouraging  the  teacher  to 
greater  diligence  in  the  care  and  management  of  the  school  pro- 
perty, he  would  perform  a  service  of  far  more  value  than  his 
cost.  It  is  estimated  that  the  unnecessary  wastage  in  our  school 
property  amounts  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
The  county  superintendent  can  and  ought  to  prevent  a  large 
share  of  this  wastage.  2.  The  matter  of  the  health  of  our  school 
children  should  receive  the  thoughtful  care  of  an  intelligent  in- 
spector. Houses  are  built  without  adequate  ventilation;  this 
results  in  irritability,  nervousness  and  disease.  Houses  are  so 
constructed  as  to  throw  the  light  upon  the  children's  work  from 
the  wrong  direction ;  this  results  in  weak  eyes  and  near-sighted- 
ness. The  heating  arrangements  are  often  so  made  that  the  feet 
are  cold  while  the  head  is  hot,  and  one  side  of  the  pupil  is  warmed 
while  the  other  is  chilled ;  this  results  in  discomfort,  inability  to 
study,  and  more  or  less  sickness.  A  weak  mind  in  a  healthy 
body  is  a  sad  sight,  but  a  strong  mind  in  a  puny,  diseased  frame 
is  a  monstrosity.  If  a  county  superintendent  performs  his  duty 
in  respect  to  this  important  matter,  if  he  advises  the  teacher  in 
regard  to  the  best  means  of  securing  temporary  ventilation,. and 
of  managing  the  heat  appliances,  and  if  he  obtains  such  informa- 
tion by  his  visit  as  will  make  him  competent  to  advise  the  school 
trustee  in  regard  to  the  proper  construction  of  their  school  houses, 
he  will  perform  another  service  worth  far  more  than  his  cost. 
3.  But  the  teacher  needs  encouragement,  kindly  advice  and  crit- 
icism, in  regard  to  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  parents,  grad- 
ing the  school,  enforcing  discipline,  and  especially  in  regard  to 
the  method  of  instruction.     It  is  in  respect  to  these  particulars. 
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that  the  chief  service  of  the  county  superintendent  can  be  per- 
formed. 

5.  Examination. — Our  children  must  be  taught  by  compe- 
tent teachers.  An  incompetent  or  an  immoral  teacher  can  do 
more  mischief  in  a  school,  and  hence  waste  more  money,  in  a 
year,  than  the  cost  of  county  superintendency  in  the  most  popu- 
lous county  in  the  state.  The  greatest  school  problem  with  which 
we  have  to  deal  is  this :  how  shall  we  secure  the  best  instruction 
for  our  children,  with  the  money  that  we  have  to  spend  for  tui- 
tion ?  The  question  of  competency  can  not  be  left  to  the  appli- 
cants for  position.  It  can  not  be  left  to  the  people ;  nor,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  to  the  school  trustee.  It  must  be  left  to 
a  person  who  knows  what  a  good  school  is,  who  knows  how  to 
teach  such  a  school  himself,  and  who  knows  how,  by  a  suitable 
examination,  to  tell  whether  an  applicant  will  make  a  successful 
teacher  or  not.  It  must  be  conceded  that  we  must  have  a  com- 
petent examiner  to  stand  between  the  children  and  young  men 
and  young  women  who  desire  to  learn  the  business  of  teaching 
at  the  expense  of  the  children.  This  is  a  work  that  must  be 
done — it  must  be  well  done.  What  sort  of  a  man  is  capable  of 
doing  this  work  properly  ?  A  cheap  job  in  this  particular  is  more 
expensive  to  the  people  in  the  long  run  than  a  million  dollar 
court  house  that  will  tumble  down  in  two  years. 

It  is  now  believed  by  most  intelligent  persons,  that  it  takes 
something  besides  good  scholarship  to  make  a  good  teacher* 
Scholarship  is  necessary,  but  aptness  to  teach,  tact,  judgment, 
and  good  common  sense  are  just  as  necessary.  Character  is  just 
as  essential  as  scholarship ;  and  hence  a  school  may  be  well  in- 
structed and  be  very  orderly,  while  the  pupils  learn  to  be  ili^na- 
tured,  uncharitable,  and  untruthful.  Hence  it  is  that  the  real 
valve  of  a  teacher  is  never  discovered  until  his  work  is  inspected. 
Herein  we  find  a  strong  argument  for  the  visiting  of  schools.  A 
county  superintendent  may  readily  determine  the  scholarship  of 
an  applicant,  and  may  issue  to  him  a  license  for  six  months;  this 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  trial  certificate.  Whether  a  teacher  ought  to 
be  re-licensed,  or  whether  a  teacher  should  have  higher  grade  of 
license  at  the  next  examination  depends  almost  extirely  upon  the 
character  of  the  work  done  in  the  school-room.  This  can  be 
determined  only  by  personal  knowledge,  obtainable  by  a  visit. 
There  are  other  and  possibly  as  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
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visiting  of  schools.  Many  of  our  teachers  are  young  and  inex* 
perienced ;  and  our  normal  schools  do  not,  and  can  not  for  many 
years,  furnish  us  with  a  sufficient  number  of  experienced  teach* 
ers.  Each  year  at  least  twenty  per  cent  of  all  our  teachers  have 
had  no  experience.  Exercising  all  the  care  we  can  in  the  pre- 
liminary examinations,  raising  th^  standard  as  high  as  we  dare, 
we  shall  still  be  obliged  to  employ  those  who  are  not  up  to  the 
high  standard  desired.  If  the  best  results  are  to  be  secured,  their 
T^ork  must  be  inspected  and  supervised. 

There  is  no  duty  that  devolves  upon  the  county  superintendent 
iraught  with  so  much  responsibility  and  embarrassment  as  the 
examination  of  applicants  for  teachers'  license.  He  holds  the 
key  that  unlocks  the  public  treasiury.  He  is  to  shield  the  chil- 
dren from  the  influence  of  incompetent  and  immoral  persons, 
who  may  wish  to  assume  the  teacher's  office. 

Through  the  combination  of  character,  scholarship,  and  power 
to  manage  and  control  a  school,  each  applicant  must  pass.  The 
superintendent  sits  as  judge  in  every  case.  He  determines  the 
scholarship  of  each  applicant,  by  carefully  wieighing  and  judging 
of  the  correctness  of  answers  to  a  hundred  questions  in  the  eight 
branches  required  by  the  state.  He  judges  of  the  applicant's 
power  to  manage  and  control  a  school,  by  observation  of  his  work 
in  the  school-room  and  other  evidences;  and,  above  all,  he  must 
determine  the  delicate  question  of  character  by  diligent  inquiry. 
In  a  word,  he  must  not  take  any  thing  for  granted,  but  must 
know. 

The  interest  at  stake  in  these  cases  is  great.  Two  parties  are 
involved ;  the  applicant  on  one  side,  and  the  public  on  the  other. 
And  the  number  each  year  in  each  county  will  equal  the  number 
of  civil  cases  before  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  thereof.  And 
they  require  as  much  care,  deliberation  and  responsibility  to  de- 
termine as  the  cases  before  such  court ;  and  each  case  and  ques- 
tion must  be  determined  by  the  superintendent  without  the  aid 
of  counsel  or  jury. 

6.  Institutes. — One  day  in  each  week  the  superintendent  is 
a  teacher  of  teachers  in  the  township  institutes.  This  is  a  work 
requiring  a  high  order  of  teaching  ability. 

During  the  official  visits  he  ascertains  and  marks  the  points  in 
'  which  his  teachers  are  deficient,  whether  in  scholarship  or  work, 
40 
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Upon  these  he  is  prudently  silent  in  the  presence  of  the  school, 
and  probably  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher  at  the  time  of  the 
visit  These  deficiencies  become  a  special  subject  of  investiga- 
tion at  the  next  session  of  the  township  institute.  There  all  errors 
may  be  pointed  out  with  great  freedom,  and  free  from  all  suspi- 
cion of  personal  feeling,  and,  at  the  same  time,  free  from  per- 
sonal embarrassment.  The  value  of  these  teachers'  institutes  in 
the  correction  of  teachers  can  scarcely  be  overestimated,  and  is 
derived  mostly  from  the  superintendent's  knowledge  of  the  schooF 
acquired  by  his  visits. 

Other  Labors. — i.  The  correspondence  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  an  average  county,  will  amount  to  from  one-half  to  one 
fiill  day's  work  each  week.  He  has  letters  to  answer  from  trus- 
teesy  in  regard  to  institutes,  availability  and  competency  of  teach- 
ers ;  from  applicants  for  situations  as  teachers ;  from  teachers  in 
regard  to  matters  upon  which  they  desire  information  or  advice, 
etc.,  etc. 

2.  Consultations  with  trustees,  teachers  and  citizens,  at  all 
times  and  all  places — within  and  without  the  office,  will  amount 
to  several  days  in  the  month. 

3.  The  calls  made  upon  the  county  superintendent  by  the 
above  mentioned  parties  and  others,  are  as  numerous  as  those 
made  upon  any  other  county  officer.  The  questions  to  be  de- 
cided are  often  complicated,  as  well  as  important. 

The  School  Township. — ^The  general  school  law  of  Indiana 
declares  that  each  civil  township  and  each  incorporated  town  or 
city  in  the  several  counties  of  the  state,  is  a  distinct  municipal 
corporation  for  school  purposes.  The  township  is  thus  made  one 
of  the  units  in  our  school  system.  The  officer  of  the  township 
takes  charge  of  the  educational  affairs  of  the  whole  township ; 
receives  and  expends  the  school  revenues  of  the  township,  and 
enumerates  the  school  population  of  the  township,  etc.  The 
township  plan  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  separate  district 
plan.  This  feature  of  Indiana's  system  is  admired  in  other  and 
older  states,  where  steps  are  being  taken  to  adopt  similar  plans. 

Results. — I.  Some  of  the  best  results  of  the  system  have 
been  accomplished  through  the  county  board  of  education.  The 
unauthorized  and  unnecessary  changing  of  text-books  has  been 
largely  curtailed,  and  to  many  schools  have  been  secured  the 
benefits  of  uniformity  in  books.     In  many  counties  a  saving  in 
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the  cost  of  text-books  has  been  effected  by  means  of  special  con- 
tracts between  publishers  and  the  county  board — a  practice  which 
will  soon  become  universal,  to  the  great  protection  of  parents. 

II.  The  school  property  and  school  grounds  are  kept  in  better 
condition.  Fewer  marks  of  vandalism  are  noticed  each  year, 
and  a  respect  for  public  property  is  growing  up.  A  spirit  of  em- 
ulation has  arisen,  and  more  uniform  facilities  have  been  pro- 
vided. Better  and  more  convenient  school  houses  are  being 
erected.  The  health  of  the  children  is  receiving  more  attention.* 
By  the  investigations  of  the  board,  the  misuse  of  money  in  the 
purchase  of  useless  apparatus  or  contrivances  has  been  discour- 
aged. 

III.  The  superintendent  is  charged  with  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  schools  of  his  county.  Under  this  authority  the 
superintendents,  with  the  aid  of  the  boards,  have  devised  courses 
of  study,  and  plans  for  more  thorough  classification,  called  atten- 
tion to  neglected  branches,  and  introduced  improved  methods 
of  teaching. 

IV.  The  unification  of  the  school  forces  of  the  county,  and 
the  systemizing  of  the  work  of  the  country  schools  has  had  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  equalization  of  the  school  term  in  the  several 
townships ;  longer  terms ;  a  larger  enrollment ;  an  increased  per 
cent,  of  attendance ;  an  increase  in  the  number  studying  arith- 
metic, grammar,  geography,  history,  and  physiology,  amounting 
in  some  places  from  two-fold  to  five-fold  the  number  formerly 
pursuing  such  studies.  The  time  spent  in  learning  to  read,  write 
and  spell  has  been  shortened  by  means  of  better  grading  and 
methods  of  teaching ;  while  the  number  pursuing  these  branches 
has  increased  also.  The  pupils  partake  of  the  spirit  and  are 
more  determined  to  avail  themselves  of  their  advantages. 

V.  Each  year  Idss  friction  is  observed  in  the  school  affairs. 
Better  methods  of  teaching  and  better  ideas  upon  school  manage- 
ment, are  brought  into  prominence  by  the  superintendents  and 
experienced  teachers  at  visits  and  in  institutes.  The  standard  of 
teaching  has  been  raised,  at  least  the  scholarship  of  applicants 
has  been  more  closely  inspected.  Finally,  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved, that  better  men  and  women  are  being  trained,  and  more 
properly  fitted  for  the  duties  of  life  and  the  service  of  the  state. 

Conclusion. — "If  there  is  one  thing  above  another  which  the 
township  schools  need,  and  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  bring 
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them  up  in  grade  and  to  increase  their  usefulness,  it  is  systematic 
and  thorough  supervision.  This  has  been  the  chief  agency  in 
bringing  the  city  and  town  systems  to  their  present  standard. 
There  is  scarcely  a  city  or  town  in  the  country  that  does  not  re- 
cognize the  fact  that  efficient  supervision  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  highest  success.  It  has  been  abundantly  proved,  that  a  thor- 
oughly competent  city  superintendent  is  often  worth  thrice  his  cost. 
If,  now,  cities  and  towns,  with  the  advantages  of  perfectly  graded 
•schools,  of  a  long  term,  and  of  well-trained  and  experienced 
•  teachers,  need  supervision,  and  derive  so  much  benefit  from  it, 
the  township  schools,  with  all  their  disadvantages,  can  not  be 
expected  to  do  superior  work  without  it.  The  arguments  in 
favor  of  county  supervision  are  unanswerable.  No  prudent  man 
would  employ  a  gang  of  workmen  on  the  farm  or  in  the  shop, 
without  devising  some  means  by  which  their  work  might  be  in- 
telligently supervised.  Every  mill  must  have  its  manager;  every 
railroad  its  superintendent ;  every  contractor  his  head  workman ; 
every  merchant  his  chief  clerk;  and  every  machine-shop  its  mas- 
ter mechanic.  In  every  business  of  life,  as  well  as  in  every  de- 
partment of  government,  there  must  be  a  systematic  organization 
of  labor  with  intelligent  supervision.  The  highest  purposes  of 
the  township  schools  can  not  be  realized  without  such  supervi- 
sion. The  boys  and  girls  in  townships  have  as  much  right  to 
-enjoy  its  advantages  as  have  the  boys  and  girls  who  live  in  our 
towns  and  cities." 


g>. 


JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER. 


JESSE  H.  BROWN,  SUPT.  DRAWING,  INDIANAPOLIS  SCHOOLS. 


IN  the  line  of  literature  for  American  children  there  is  probably 
nothing  more  interesting  and  appropriate  for  study  than  the 
writings  of  Whittier.  This  because  he  is  of  all  the  American 
poets  probably  the  most  distinctively  American.  His  themes  are 
generally  natural  and  human,  and  he  does  not  overlay  his  writ- 
ings with  much  learning  and* philosophy.  The  still  home-life  of 
the  country  and  the  quiet  features  of  nature  are  largely  the  bur- 
den of  his  song.     With  no  pretentions  to  scholarship  he  takes 
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the  common  language  that  we  all  speak  and  imparts  to  it  a  classic 
flavor. 

He  is  cheerful,  earnest,  sincere  and  manly,  and  no  one  thinks 
of  questioning  his  originality.  All  classes  respect  his  poetry  be- 
cause they  easily  catch  its  spirit  and  comprehend  its  meaning. 
He  is  more  fresh  and  original,  perhaps,  because  he  is  no  great 
artist  in  verse,  nor  does  he  follow  literature  as  a  business.  He 
writes  when  his  soul  is  attuned  with  an  inspiration,  and  sentiment: 
and  sense  become  prominent  over  mere  form  and  sound. 

His  narrative  or  story-telling  verse  is  especially  adapted  to 
school  study,  as  it  appeals  so  directly  to  all  the  best  human  vpaa- 
pathies  and  its  moral  tone  is  so  natural  and  so  pure.  Some  of 
his  pieces  of  this  class  have  no  parallel  as  they  had  no  prototype 
in  the  English  tongue.  And  some  of  his  sedous  or  ethical 
poetry,  without  seeming  to  be  so  intended,  has  enriched  the 
world's  store  of  sweet  hymn  and  sacred  song. 

Whittier  was  born  in  the  town. of  Haverhill,  on  the  Merrimac 
river,  in  Massachusetts,  December  17,  1807.  Until  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age  his  time  was  spent  chiefly  in  the  district 
school  and  in  assisting  his  father  on  the  farm.  His  nineteenth 
year  was  passed  in  a  Latin  school  in  his  native  town.  In  1828 
he  went  to  Boston  to  edit  the  American  Manufacturer^  a  paper 
established  to  advocate  a  protective  tariff".  The  ability  with 
which  he  managed  this  paper  made  his  name  familiar  throughout 
the  country.  In  1830  he  went  to  Hartford  to  take  charge  of  the 
New  England  Weekly  Review,  He  remained  here  about  two- 
years,  during  which  time  he  was  an  ardent  politician  of  what  was^ 
then  called  the  National  Republican  party,  and  gave  but  littie 
attention  to  literature.  He  returned  to  Haverhill,  and  was  en- 
gaged five  or  six  years  in  agricultural  pursuits.  He  represented 
his  native  town  in  the  legislature  in  1835-36,  and  declined  a 
re-election  in  1837.  About  this  time  he  was  appointed  a  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  went  to  Phila- 
delphia to  edit  the  Pennsylvania  Freeman,  In  1840  he  settled  in 
Amesbury,  where  he  has  since  resided,  and  devoted  his  time 
principally  to  literature.  He  was  corresponding  editor  of  the 
National  Era^  an  anti-slavery  paper  published  in  Washington 
some  thirty  years  ago. 

His  ancestors  were  Friends,  and  some  of  them  suffered  severely 
from  the  "sharp  laws"  enacted  against  that  people  by  the  inde- 
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pendents.  In  Mogg  Magone  and  in  the  touching  ballad  Cassan- 
dra Southwicky  and  also  in  some  of  his  prose  writings  he  exhibits 
in  a  striking  manner  the  intolerance  of  the  Puritans.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  all  his  life,  and  at  the 
present  time  observes  the  plain  garb  and  simple  speech  of  the 
Quakers  and  attends  regularly  at  their  meetings  for  worship.  In 
many  of  his  poems  he  testifies  to  the  comfort  and  inspiration  re- 
ceived in  their  silent  meetings. 

At  quite  an  early  age  he  began  to  write  in  both  prose  and  verse 
for  the  papers  of  his  native  town  and  of  Newbur)rport.  Whip- 
ple says  of  him  at  this  age,  **  A  musing  farmer's  boy  working  in 
the  fields,  and  ignorant  of  books,  he  early  felt  the  poetic  instinct 
moving  in  his  soul,  but  thought  his  surroundings  were  essentially 
prosaic  and  could  not  be  sung.  At  last,  one  afternoon,  while  he 
was  gathering  in  the  hay,  a  peddler  dropped  a  copy  of  Burns 
into  his  hands.  Instantly  his  eyes  were  unsealed.  There  in  the 
neighboring  field  was  ''Highland  Mary."  ** The  Cotter's  Sat- 
urday Night "  occurred  in  his  own  father's  pious  home ;  and  the 
birds  which  caroled  over  his  head,  the  fiowers  which  grew  under 
his  feet,  were  as  poetic  as  those  to  which  the  Scottish  plowman 
had  given  perennial  interest.  *  *  *  *  The  boy  grew  into 
a  man,  cultivating  assiduously  his  gift  of  song,  though  shy  of 
showing  it." 

It  was,  however,  as  an  anti-slavery  advocate  that  Whittier  was 
at  first  most  widely  known.  He  did  not  feel  excused  by  his  re- 
tiring disposition  and  poetic  gifts  in  declining  his  part  as  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  but  gave  valuable  assistance  in  organizing  the  anti- 
slavery  sentiment.  "His  poems  on  this  subject  are  full  of  indig- 
nation, remonstrance,  invective  and  denunciation.  When  we 
read  them  now  the  blood  is  stirred  and  the  cheek  flushed  at  the 
memory  of  the  national  shame." 

T.  W.  Higginson  in  giving  an  account  of  his  first  meeting  with 
Whittier  about  this  time  says,  **  I  saw  before  me  a  man  of  strik- 
ing personal  appearance;  tall,  slender,  with  olive  complexion, 
black  hair,  straight  black  eyebrows,  brilliant  eyes,  and  an  oriental, 
Semetic  cast  of  countenance.     This  was  Whittier  at  thirty-five. 

*  *  *  *  We  shook  hands  and  that  was  all,  but  to  me  it 
was  like  touching  a  hero's  shield." 

During  the  late  war  and  the  period  of  reconstruction  following 
his  poetry  was  patriotic,  trustful,  inspiring,  and  sure  of  victory 
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for  the  righteous  cause.     ''His  voice  rang  through  the  land  to 
cheer,  animate,  uplift,  and  also  to  warn  and  denounce." 

In  the  domestic  relation  Whittier  is  a  bachelor.  He  gives  but 
one  reason  for  this  that  can  be  found.  In  the  child's  story  of 
*'The  Fish  I  did  not  catch,"  he  says,  "My  companion  on  this 
trip  was  my  uncle,  who  was  a  bachelor.  It  seems  there  has  to  he 
one  of  thai  unfortunate  class  in  every  generation  of  our  family." 
Though  a  bachelor  he  is  not  a  recluse.  There  is  no  trace  of 
hardness,  self-consciousness  nor  air  of  superiority.  Of  simple 
and  retiring  habits  he  loves  the  country  and  spends  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  in  his  own  modest  home. 

Any  one  who  has  read  his  many  touching  and  natural  deline 
ations  of  passion  and  sentiment  knows  there  is  a  heart  there  kind, 
loving,  responsive  and  genial.  For  many  years  his  sister  Eliza* 
beth  was  his  affectionate  companion  and  help-mate.  She  was 
his  counselor,  ht&  critic,  and  best  friend.  Her  beautiful  life  is 
commemorated  in  his  verse. 

Whittier  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  children's  Utera-* 
ture,  and  although  he  has  not  written  much  himself  that  can  be 
classed  as  juvenile,  he  has  compiled  two  books,  ''Child  Life  in 
Poetry  "  and  '^  Child  Life  in  Prose,"  that  are  unsurpassed  in  merit 
as  books  for  the  young.  In  the  preface  to  one  of  these  he  says, 
^'although  my  paternal  claims  are  limited  to  'dream  children,' 
my  interest  in  childhood  is  imabated.  From  the  Infinite  Heart 
a  sacred  presence  has  gone  forth  and  filled  the  earth  with  the 
sweetness  of  immortal  infancy.  Not  once  in  history  alone,  but 
every  day  and  always  Christ  sets  the  little  child  in  the  midst  of 
us  as  the  truest  reminder  of  himself,  teaching  us  the  secret  of 
happiness  and  leading  us  into  the  kingdom  by  the  way  of  humil* 
ity  and  tenderness." 

The  subjects  of  his  poetical  writings  might  be  classed  as  por- 
trayal of  Indian  life  and  character,  episodes  in  the  colonial  life 
of  the  Puritans  and  Quakers,  legends  of  New  England,  evils  of 
slavery,  songs  of  labor,  religious  poems,  narrative  ballads,  and 
a  vast  variety  of  miscellaneous  and  occasional  poems. 

In  portraying  Indian  character  he  gives  a  natural  delineation 
in  which  he  discards  much  of  the  romance  that  is  usually  thrown 
around  the  red  man's  life.  In  the  legendary  ballads  and  in  many 
of  his  other  poems  a  power  of  graphic  description  and  poetical 
portraitiure  is  displayed  that  ranks  him  among  the  masters. 
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As  to  the  characteristics  of  his  poetry  it  is  difficult  to  tell  ex- 
actly what  they  are.  It  is  so  varied  and  has  answered  to  so> 
many  calls.  "In  the  wealth  of  verses  that  have  poured  from  his 
pen  the  sad  have  found  cheer  and  consolation ;  the  doubting 
have  seen  the  star  that  led  them  to  faith  and  hope;  the  wavering 
have  found  a  stay  that  has  held  them  to  virtue ;  to  the  fainting 
they  have  brought  the  cordial  of  life ;  to  the  restless  and  weary 
the  sweetness  of  calm  and  refreshment ;  to  the  careless,  earnest 
thought;  and  to  the  over-anxious  that  faith  in  God  which  has 
lightened  all  human  burdens.''  Wherever  the  need  has  been^^ 
there  has  been  this  poet  of  humanity  and  of  faith.- 

Snow  Bound  is  probably  the  most  popular  and  famous  of  his 
poems.  The  Tent  on  the  Beach  is  one  of  the  longest,  and  is 
very  generally  admired.  Maud  MuUer,  Skipper  Ireson's  Ride, 
Amy  Wentworth,  and  Telling  the  Bees,  are  some  of  the  best 
known  of  his  narration  ballads.  The  Eternal  Goodness,  My  Soul 
and  I,  Our  Master,  The  Vision  of  Echard,  and  My  Psalm  are 
favorites  among  his  ethical  poems.  Rand6lph  of  Roanoke,  Ich- 
abod,  Sumner,  The  Barefoot  Boy,  King  Volmer  and  Elsie,  the 
Quaker  of  the  Olden  Time,  and  Abraham  Davenport  are  some- 
of  the  best  of  his  character  studies.  Barbara  Freetchie  is  the 
most  well-known  patriotic  poem.  His  very  latest  published  poem 
is  The  Minister's  Daughter,  in  October  Atlantic. 

The  70th  anniversary  of  Whittier's  birth-day  was  celebrated  in 
an  unusual  manner.  The  publishers  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  gave 
a  banquet  to  its  contributors  in  honor  of  the  occasion  at  the- 
Brunswick  Hotel,  Boston.  Some  sixty  or  more  literary  charac- 
acters  were  present,  and  many  others  sent  regrets  for  absence. 
Mr.  Houghton  presided,  with  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Emerson 
and  Mark  Twain  on  his  right,  and  Holmes,  Howells,  Whipple 
and  Edw.  Abbott  on  his  left  At  the  table  were  Higginson, 
Warner,  Stoddard,  and  many  others.  Many  speeches  were 
made  and  original  poems  read! 

Dr.  Holmes  read  a  poem  composed  for  the  occasion,  brilliant 
and  witty.     The  closing  lines  referring  to  Whittier  were : 

"  What  story  is  this  of  the  day  of  his  birth  ? 
Let  him  live  to  an  hundred  we  want  him  on  earth : 
One  life  has  been  paid  him  (in  Gold)  by  the  Sun ; 
Our  account  has  been  squared  and  another  begun ; 
But  he  never  will  die  if  he  linger  below, 
Till  we've  paid  him  in  love  all  the  balance  we  owe.!'' 
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Thus  were  proper  honors  paid  to  the  event  by  the  men  pi 
literature  and  song.  But  the  congratulations  that  were  given  hiro 
in  prose  and  verse  and  warm  spoken  words  were  few  compared 
to  those  that  will  never  reach  him  from  the  hosts  of  people  whom 
his  poetry  has  helped  and  comforted. 

The  following  description  of  his  home  is  from  the  correspond- 
ent of  the  Literary  World:  "His  residence  for  many  years  has 
been  in  the  town  of  Amesbury,  and  he  still  holds  his  property  in 
that  place.  If,  however,  any  one  wishes  -to  see  him  personally 
he  will  find  that  for  the  greater  part  of  his  time  he  lives  in  Dan- 
vers,  and  it  is  understood  that  this  arrangement  is  likely  to  become 
permanent  He  lives  in  the  family  with  near  relatives  at  their 
residence  something  more  than  a  mile  northwest  of  the  principal 
village  of  the  town.  The  spot  is  a  beautiful  one.  The  house  is 
spacious  and  modern  as  to  comfort  and  convenience  and  vener- 
able enough  for  dignity  and  home-like  looks.  His  private  study 
is  furnished  for  use  and  ease,  warmed  with  its  fire  of  coals  in  an 
open  grate,  and  with  no  aspect  upon  it  of  newness,  but  looking 
much  as  if  its  comp3.nionable  occupant  might  have  been  at  home 
in  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  birds  and  squirrels  are  here 
of  every  feather  and  all  furs,  and  as  they  find  shelter  and  kind- 
ness they  are  not  missing  when  the  snows  come.  Within  the 
household  there  will  be  lack  of  nothing,  either  in  care  or  com- 
panionship, which  intelligence,  thoughtfulness  and  affection  can 
give.  The  situation  is  befitting,  as  every  one  will  think,  to  this- 
lover  of  nature  and  of  humanity  and  of  all  living  things.  And 
the  friends  of  the  poet  will  be  glad  to  think  of  him  with  such 
surroundings  and  in  such  a  home." 

Scrihner^s  Monthly  for  August,  1879,  contains  an  excellent 
article  on  Whittier,  by  R.  H.  Stoddard.  Illustrations  and  por- 
trait. 

E.  P.  Whipple  also  discusses  his  writings  in  a  paper  entitled 
"A  Century  of  American  Literature,"  published  by  Harper  Bros, 
in  a  volume  entitled  "First  Century  of  the  American  Republic.** 

Whittier's  Complete  Poetical.  Works  are  published  in  several 
different  editions.  Household  Edition,  complete  in  one  volume^ 
$2.00;  Diamond  Edition,  $1.00;  Centennial  Edition,  paper, 
illustrated,  $1.00.    Prose  Works,  2  vols.,  with  Portrait,  $4.50. 

Edited  by  Whittier :  Songs  of  Three  Centuries,  Household 
Edition,  $2.00;  Child  Life  in  Poetry  and  Child  Life  in  Prose, 
each  $3.00.     For  sale  by  all  booksellers. 
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SPELLING. 


I  TRANSCRIBE  on  paper  or  tablet  the  pictures  of  words  that  I 
have  in  my  brain.  This  is  the  process  of  spelling,  and  needs 
not  the  slightest  qualification  or  explanation  to  make  itself  clear 
to  any  one  who  will  think  of  exactly  what  they  would  do  when 
they  write  a  word.  If  we  misspell  a  word,  our  brain-picture  of 
it  is  defective ;  when  we  think  it  wrong,  we  are  comparing  the 
written  form  with  a  bra^n-form.  Our  attention  to  this  form  brings 
it  more  distinctly  into  the  consciousness,  and  the  mistake  is  seen 
and  corrected. 

Words  oftentimes  come  into  the  brain  as  combinations  of  sounds 
(names  of  letters),  which  must  be  translated  into  forms  before  they 
-can  be  written.  If  this  has  not  been  done  previous  to  the  act  of 
writing,  a  double  and  difficult  process  takes  place,  which,  together 
with  the  absorbing  thought  of  composition,  renders  such  transla* 
tions  imperfect  Thus  many  persons  who  spell  exceedingly  well 
orally,  make  many  mistakes  in  writing.  A  teacher  took  three 
prizes  at  spelling-schools,  and  made  five  mistakes  in  spelling  in 
a  short  note  to  a  school  committee ! 

The  foundation  of  spelling  should  be,  then,  the  reception  in 
the  brain  of  forms,  not  sounds.  The  most  favorable  conditions 
for  the  mind's  perception  and  retention  of  correct  word-forms, 
when  ascertained,  will  give  us  the  best  possible  method  of  teach- 
ing spelling.  First,  then,  the  closest  attention  to  a  form  to  be 
retained  is  brought  about  by  the  most  energetic  exercise  of  the 
sense  of  sight  upon  that  form.  The  closest  attention  to  a  form 
is  attained  by  attempting  to  draw  it.  The  closest  attention  to  a 
word  that  can  be  given,  is  to  draw  it — that  is,  to  copy  it  in  writ- 
ing. 

All  primary  study  of  spelling  should  be  by  cop)ring  words. 
Let  me  repeat :  as  drawing  is  the  best  method  of  training  sight, 
so  drawing  words  is  the  most  economical  and  practical  method 
of  teaching  spelling.  Trained  sight  will  take  in  a  word-form  at 
one  seeing,  so  that  it  can  be  correctly  reproduced  with  great 
ease. 

Two  more  very  important  principles,  and  I  will  give  the  details 
of  a  natural  method.  The  forced  attempt  to  reproduce  or  express 
that  which  is  vague  and  indistinct  in  the  mind,  is  detrimenUL 
Original  mental  representations  or  pictures  are  the  results  of  re- 
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peated  action  of  the  perceptive  faculties  upon  the  same  objects. 
They  grow  into  distinctness  very  slowly  indeed ;  thus  the  little 
child  must  hear  the  same  word  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of 
times  before  it  attempts  to  utter  it.  There  comes  a  time,  how- 
ever, when  the  accretions  of  impressions  of  the  same  spoken 
word,  by  its  own  vividness,  force  the  child  to  utter  it — the  first 
word. 

In  like  manner  the  word-form,  slowly  produced  by  close  see- 
ing (writing),  should  not  be  reproduced  until  it  is  distinct  in  the 
mind.  The  child  should  be  prevented,  so  far  as  possible,  from 
seeing  or  even  reproducing  incorrect  forms,  for  they  stamp  them- 
selves as  readily  upon  the  mind  as  correct  forms,  and  will  turn 
up  on  paper  as  unwelcome  iiAruders.  The  same  is  true  of  all 
forms  and  expressions — capitals,  punctuation,  and  syntax.  The 
details  of  the  method,  founded  upon  these  principles,  which  I 
have  endeavored  to  follow  for  several  years — and  I  think  with 
excellent  results — are  as  follows : 

.  I.  The  first  year  (lowest  primary)  should  be  spent  in  cop3dng 
words,  with  litde  or  no  reproduction  without  copy.  Language 
consists  of  reading  (recalling  ideas),  and  composition  (expressing 
them).  Reading  and  composition  should  be  taught  together  as 
two  branches  of  language.  Every  word  and  every  sentence 
taught  should  be  copied  from  the  black-board  on  the  slate,  and 
then  read  from  the  slate.  No  matter  how  crude  and  awkward 
the  first  copyings  are,  they  should  be  commended,  and  the  writer 
encouraged.  They  are  types  of  the  child's  crude  percepts.  Per- 
severance will  soon  bring  order  out  of  seeming  chaos.  The  better 
the  picture  of  the  word  the  child  makes,  the  more  distinct  will 
the  impression  be  upon  the  mind;  therefore,  technical  writing 
should  be  taught  from  the  first.  The  writing  of  words  and  sen- 
tences helps  reading  essentially,  afid  if  it  were  done  for  no  other 
purpose,  the  time  would  be  well  spent — time  which  would  other- 
wise be  given  to  listlessness  or  tiresome  idleness. 

2.  At  the  end  of  first  year,  quite  a  number  of  distinct  mental 
word-pictures  will  be  stored  in  .the  mind,  ready  for  reproduction. 
Begin  carefully ;  after  a  word  has  been  copied  from  the  board, 
erase  it,  and  have  it  reproduced  without  copy.  Do  the  same 
with  two  words,  then  three,  and  so  on.  Write  a  sentence,  erase 
part  of  it — and  then  cause  the  whole  to  be  written.  Never  have 
>one  word  written  incorrectly,  if  you  can  possibly  avoid  it. 
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3.  Teach  those  words  only  which  your  pupils  use  in  language* 
This  rule  holds  good  throughout  the  course.  By  language  I  mean 
words  used  in  any  and  all  recitations.  When  a  word  is  misspelled, 
have  it  corrected  immediately.  Keep  a  list  of  misspelled  words^ 
and  teach  no  other  words  until  they  are  learned, 

4.  Teach  the  most-used  words  first — words  like  «,  are^  werty 
was,  beeUy  shall,  will,  they,  there,  their,  which,  whose,  etc. 

5.  Teach  words  separately,  and  in  sentences.  The  best  test 
of  spelling  is  writing  from  dictation. 

6.  No  word  should  be  taught  until  it  is  the  sign  of  a  distinct 
idea  in  the  mind  of  the  learner.  The  first  year,  the  child  should 
be  trained  to  express  thought  oielly;  the  second  year,  to  talk 
with  the  pencil,  which  involves  the  reproduction  continually  of 
words  which  he  knows.  The  spelling  is  made  a  minor  branch 
of  language-teaching,  talking  very  little  extra  time. 

7.  During  the  third  year,  oral  spelling  can  be  introduced  as 
a  valuable  auxiliary.  It  will  be  found  in  the  third  year,  if  this 
method  has  been  faithfully  followed,  that  children  will  write  cor- 
rectly most  new  words  after  reading  them  once ;  this  is  a  trained 
product  of  trained  sight. 

8.  All  study  of  spelling  should  be  by  copying  words  and  sen- 
tences in  the  best  possible  hand-writing.  The  copied  words 
should  be  marked  and  corrected  just  as  carefully  as  any  other 
lesson. — Supt.  F.  W.  Parker,  of  Quincy,  in  Tfie  Primary  Tecuher^ 


A  great  man  under  the  shadow  of  defeat  is  taught  how  pre^ 
cious  are  the  uses  of  adversity ;  and  as  an  oak  tree's  roots  are 
strengthened  by  its  shadow,  so  all  defeats  in  a  good  cause  are 
but  resting  places  on  the  road  fo  victory  at  last. 


Unselfish  and  noble  acts  are  the  most  radiant  epochs  in  the 
biography  of  souls.  When  wrought  in  earliest  youth,  they  lie 
in  the  memory  of  age  like  the  coral  islands,  green  and  suany^ 
amid  the  melancholy  waste  of  ocean. 


A  Christian  can  no  more  hide  his  character  than  the  sun  czxk 
hide  its  shining. 
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COMMENTARY  ON  THE  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  INDIANA. 


"^ 


X. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  SCHOOL  hOUSES. 


.         THE    LAW. 

Section  io.  Trustees  shall  ♦  •  •  build  or  otherwise  provide  suitable 
^houses,    *    •    •    . 

Sec.  12.  *  *  *  and  any  tax-payer  who  may  choose  to  pay  to  the  treas- 
urer of  the  township,  town  or  city  wherein  said  tax-payer  has  property  liable 
to  taxation,  any  amount  of  money,  or  furnish  building  material  for  the  con- 
struction of  school  houses,  or  furniture,  or  fuel  therefor,  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
receipt  therefor  from  the  trustee  of  said  township,  town  or  city,  which  shall 
exempt  such  tax-payer  from  any  further  taxes  for  said  purposes,  until  the  taxes ' 
of  said  tax-payer,  levied  for  such  purposes,  would,  if  not  thus  paid,  amount  to 
the  sum  or  value  of  the  materials  so  furnished,  or  amount  so  paid :  Provided, 
That  said  building  materials,  or  furniture  and  fuel,  shall  be  received  at  the 
option  of  the  trustee. 

Sec.  26.  The  voters  at  school  meetings  may  hold  other  school  meetings  at 
any  time,  upon  the  call  of  the  director  or  any  five  voters.  »  »  ♦  Such 
school  meetings  shall  likewise  have  power  •  •  *  to  direct  such  repairs 
as  they  may  deem  necessary  in  their  school  house ;  *  *  *  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  one,  or  the  sale  of  an  old  one,  and  the  lands  belonging  thereto,  and 
upon  any  other  subject  connected  therewith:  *  *  *  Provided,  That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  trustee  from  exercising  a  sound 
discretion  as  to  the  propriety  or  expediency  of  making  such  repairs,  *  '* 
or  erecting  school  houses,  and  the  cost  thereof. 

Sec.  27.     When  such  meeting  shall  petition  the  trustee  in  regard  to  repairs, 
*    *    *    or  erection  of  a  school  house,  they  shall  also  furnish  to  such  trustee 
•an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  such  repair,  removal  or  erection. 

An  Act  to  regulate  the  hanging  of  doors  to  the  entrances  to  theatres,  opera 
houses,  public  halls,  museums,  churches,  colleges,  seminaries,  and  school 
buildings.     [Approved  March  13,  1877.] 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
That  all  theatres,  opera  houses,  public  buildings,  museums,  churches,  colleges, 
seminaries,  and  school  buildings,  shall  hang  all  doors  for  the  purpose  of  ingress 
and  egress  thereto,  so  that  the  same  shall  swing  outwardly :  Provided, .  That 
rooms  in  school  houses,  or  churches  where  the  scholars  or  meetings  assembled 
on  the  ground  floor  are  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  That  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  managers,  owners,  lessees, 
trustees,  and  persons  having  charge  of  such  buildings  desciibed  in  the  first 
section  of  this  act,  to  comply  with  the  provisions  therein  contained,  within  sixty 
days  from  the  approval  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  persons  whose  duty  it  may  be  to  see  that  the  provisions 
of  this  law  are  complied  wiih,  who  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  obey  the  same,  shall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and  may  be  impris- 
•oned  in  the  county  jail  for  any  period  not  exceeding  six  months. 
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Sec.  4.  Whereas  an  emergency  exists  for  the  immediate  taking  effect  of 
this  act,  it  is  declared  that  the  same  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  pas- 
sage. 

COMMENTS. 

I.  The  Duty  to  Build  Imperative, — The  law  makes  it  the  imper- 
ative duty  of  all  school  trustees  to  build  or  otherwise  provide  a  suffi- 
cient numbor  of  school  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school 
children  in  their  respective  corporations ;  and  so  far  as  the  law  will 
permit  they  must  levy  a  tax  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  While  they 
can  not  be  required  t#  build  without  money,  they  can  be  required  to 
levy  a  tax  to  the  limit  of  the  law,  whenever  it  is  found  necessary  ta 
do  this  in  order  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  houses.  They  must 
not  wait  until  the  people  petition.  The  lavJr  requires  them  to  act  in 
the  absence  of  a  petition.  The  law  requires  them  to  locate  and  build 
or  otherwise  provide,  even  against  remonstrances.  It  is  the  will  of 
the  state,  as  expressed  in  the  law,  that  the  children  of  the  state  shall 
be  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of  school  houses,  regardless  of 
the  wishes  of  the  trustees  or  of  the  tax -payers  to  die  contrary.  And 
school  officers  can  be  compelled  to  act  m  this  matter  by  mandate. 

2,  The  power  of  school  meetings  in  regard  to  the  building  of  school 
houses,  will  be  briefly  discussed  in  Chapter  XI. 

3.  On  the  Plan  of  School  Houses. — The  duty  of  the  trustees  in  the 
building  of  houses  is  scarcely  less  important  than  the  duty  of  select- 
ing suitable  teachers.    Upon  its  faithful  performance  depends,  to  a 
very  large  degree,  the  success  of  the  schools.    The  house  may  be  so 
badly  constructed,  so  poorly  warmed,  lighted  and  ventilated  that  the 
best  teacher  in  the  world  could  not  make  a  successful  school  in  it. 
In  the  matter  of  the  construction  of  a  school  house,  three  things  should 
be  carefully  considered :    ist,  the  size  and  shape ;  2d,  the  method  of 
warming  and  ventilating;  and  3d,  the  manner  of  introducing  the 
light.    A  room  suitable  to  accommodate  fifty  pupils  should  not  be 
less  than  thirty  by  thirty-six  feet,  with  a  hall  at  least  eight  feet  wide^ 
thus  making  the  house  thirty-six  by  thirty-eight  feet.    The  ceiling 
should  not  be  less  than  twelve  feet  high.    Every  school-room  should 
be  so  large  that  no  child  would  be  required  to  sit  within  four  feet  of 
an  outside  wall.    A  crowded  school  is  not  only  detrimental  to  health, 
but  is  prejudicial  to  good  order  and  successful  instruction.    A  suitable 
hall  aflfords  a  place  in  winter  for  freeing  the  feet  and  clothing  from 
snow  or  dampness  that  would  otherwise  be  carried  into  the  school- 
room.   It  also  permits  pupils  to  enter  the  school-room  without  inject- 
ing a  blast  of  chilling  air  upon  those  who  are  seated  within.    In  the 
country  most  of  the  school  houses  are  constructed  of  wood,  one  story 
in  height  and  with  no  cellar  underneath,  and  the  four  sides  of  the 
school-room  are  generally  exposed.    For  these  reasons,  the  walls 
should  be  made  of  unusual  thickness  and  should  be  sided,  and  the 
floor  should  invariably  be  made  of  double  thickness.    Indeed,  if  the 
floor  could  be  deadened  with  three  inches  of  cement  it  would  prove 
to  be  an  economical  investment. 

4.  Heat  and  Ventilation. -^li  is  utterly  impossible  to  teach 
a  successful  school .  in  a  poorly  warmed  and  ill  ventilated  house. 
Pure  air  and  comfort  are  necessary  to  the  proper  application  of  the 
mind  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Listlessness,  peevishness,  idle- 
ness and  mischief  as  frequently  result  from  impure  air  as  from 
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a  bad  disposition.  Foul  air  irritates  the  body  and  stupefies  the  inind 
certainly  and  quickly.  A  ventilating  apparatus  constructed  in  a 
country  school-house  would  pay  for  it^f  in  less  than  a  week,  in  the 
increased  efficiency  of  the  school.  But  a  more  important  consider- 
ation is  Uiat  good  ventilation  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
health  of  the  children.  A  great  deal  of  sickness  among  children  may 
be  traced  directly  to  badly  warmed  and  ventilated  school-rooms.  I 
believe  also  that  the  foundations  of  permanent  diseases  which  some- 
times manifest  themselves  in  after  life  are  not  infrequently  laid  in  the 
same  places.  According  to  the  most  competent  authority,  air  that 
contains  "3}  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  is  unfit  for  respiration.  Air 
that  has  been  once  breathed,  contains  8^  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid. 
In  a  school-room  thirty  by  thirty-six,  by  twelve  feet,  forty  children 
will  render  the  atmosphere  utterly  unfit  for  use  in  thirty  minutes. 

The  doors  and  windows  can  be  opened,  to  let  the  pure  air  rush  in 
and  save  the  children  from  asphyxia,  but  this  will  be  done  at  the- 
imminent  risk  of  closing  the  school  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
influenza,  tic  douloureux,  or  some  other  ailment  among  children.  If 
a  child  can  sit  in  the  foul  air  of  an  unventilated  school-room,  six 
hours  a  day,  for  five  days  in  the  week,  and  for  six  months  in  the  year, 
without  becoming  nervous  and  irritable  for  a  good  share  of  the  rest 
of  his  natural  life,  he  must  possess  an  uncommonly  strong  constitu- 
tion. The  subject  is  so  important  that  I  need  make  no  apology  for 
presenting  the  views  of  Prof.  Youmans  upon  it. 

"  Nature's  Resimrccs, — The  purification  of  the  general  atmosphere 
is  maintained  by  various  agencies.  By  the  law  of  diffusion  all  gases 
intermingle,  so  that  where  impurities  are  set  free  at  any  point  they 
tend  to  exhale,  or  diffuse  away,  and  thus  become  weakened  and  lost 
in  the  great  body  of  the  atmosphere.  The  mixture  of  large  masses 
of  air,  and  the  dispersion  and  dilution  of  local  impurities  are  also 
effected  by  the  winds.  Gaseous  exhalations  are  washed  out  and  ab- 
sorbed from  the  atmosphere  by  the  fall  of  rains.  The  earth's  vege- 
tation destroys  carbonic  acid,  while  the  oxygen  slowly  bums  up  the 
numberless  combustible  vapors  and  contammations  which  are  thrown 
into  the  air.  By  these  means  the  earth's  atmosphere  is  constantly 
maintained  respirable  and  pure. 

**  Ventilatien, — Taking  the  fresh  external  air  as  the  standard  of 
purity  required  for  hesdth,  the  object  of  ventilation  is  to  conduct  it 
through  dwellings,  hospitals,  work-shops,  and  places  of  similar  char- 
acter, in  a  manner  that,  without  inconvenience  to  the  inmate,  shall 
accomplish  the  rapid  and  thorough  dilution  and  removal  of  whatever 
impurities  their  atmosphere  may  contain.  To  do  this  effectually,  and 
without  risk  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  persons  present,  the 
ventilation  must  conform  to  certain  indispensable  conditions : 

"  I.  The  air  which  enters  must  itself  be  pure.  This  may  generally 
be  secured  by  taking  it  from  almost  any  exposed  situation,  unless 
there  be  some  special  source  of  impurity  in  close  proximity.  It  is 
desirable,  if  possible,  particularly  in  cities,  to  introduce  the  air  from 
a  level  a  few  feet  above  the  surface,  as  there  are  more  or  less  exhala- 
tions constantly  floating  in  air  next  to  the  ground. 

"2  It  must  be  in  sufficient  quantity.  We  find  nature's  standard 
of  purity  in  the  external  atmosphere,  and  other  things  equal,  the 
nearer  we  approach  this  in  our  dwellings,  the  healthier  will  be  their 
inmates.    The  earlier  authorities  on  ventilation  varied  greatly  in  their 
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estimates  of  the  quantity  necessary,  some  placing  it  as  low  as  sixty 
•cubic  feet  per  head  per  hour,  while  others  considered  five  hundred 
<:ubic  feet  as  not  too  much.  More  thorough  investigations  have  since 
been  made,  and  it  is  found  that  even  the  highest  of  these  estimates 
is  quite  insufficient.  Dr.  Parks  says :  "  From  a  number  of  experi- 
ments in  which  the  outflow  of  air  was  measured,  and  the  carbonic 
acid  simultaneously  determined,  I  have  found  at  least  two  thousand 
•cubic  feet  per  hour  must  be  given  to  keep  the  carbonic  acid  at.  five  or 
six  per  one  thousand  volumes,  and  to  entirely  remove  the  fetid  smell 
of  organic  matter.*'  Nothing  less  than  this  can  be  tolerated  without 
risk  to  health,  and  it  is  found  that  a  much  larger  allowance  is  pro- 
ductive of  the  best  results.  It  has  been  stated,  from  extensive  obser- 
vation, that  in  mines,  if  it  be  wished  to  keep  up  the  greatest  energy 
of  the  men,  no  less  than  one  hundred  cubic  feet  per  man  per  minute 
(equal  to  six  thousand  cubic  feet  per  hour)  must  be  given.  If  the  quan- 
tity is  reduced  to  one-third,  or  even  one-half,  there  is  a  decided 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  work  performed.        *        * 

"  3.  Its  movement  must  be  imperceptible.  Air  may  move  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  feet  per  minute  without  violating  this  require- 
ment ;  but  this  is  a  much  greater  velocit>  than  is  needed  for  ventilat- 
ing purposes,  that  is  to  say,  after  the  air  has  once  entered  the  apart- 
ment. In  the  flues,  the  rate  of  movement  is  of  little  consequence, 
except  that  it  be  sufficiently  rapid  to  afford  the  required  supply.  If 
there  is  little  or  no  interference  from  outside  currents,  the  air  within 
the  building  may  readily  be  made  to  move  in  a  body  from  above 
downwards,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  movement  can  be  easily  regu- 
lated. 

"  It  may  be  objected  to  this  downward  movement  that  the  impuri- 
ties naturally  tend  upwards,  with  the  course  of  the  warmer  air,  and 
that  by  being  made  to  take  a  downward  direction,  they  are  brought 
back  again  to  be  reinhaled.  If  it  were  true  that  the  impurities,  as 
such,  immediately  rose  to  the  ceiling  and  escaped  from  the  apart- 
ment, the  objection  would  hold ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  known  that  the  carbonic  acid  and  other  gaseous  impu- 
rities are  equally  diffused,  and  the  weight  of  the  organic  substances 
and  other  suspended  matters  leads  to  the  inference  that  they  would 
gravitate  towards  the  floor,  particularly  when  rising  currents  of  warm 
air  are  excluded,  as  they  should  be,  by  introducing  it  at  the  top  of 
the  room.  In  no  other  way  can  so  steady  and  equitable  a  movement 
be  obtained  as  by  introducing  the  warm  air  at  the  top  and  removing 
it  below ;  and  apart  from  any  theoretical  considerations,  it  is  found 
to  yield  excellent  practical  results. 

"4.  Its  temperature  must  be  suitably  regulated.  In  this  climate, 
cooling  the  air  is  rarely  necessary,  but  in  the  colder  months  of  the 
year  the  incoming  air  requires  to  be  warmed  sufficiently  for  comfort, 
and  in  such  manner  as  not  to  disturb  the  normal  proportions  of  its 
constituents.  The  great  danger  is  that  of  overheating  it,  whereby  its 
capacity  for  moisture  is  ^eatly  increased  and  ventilation  becomes 
converted  into  a  kiln-drying  process,  scarcely  less  injurious  dian  im- 
pure air.  The  policy  should  be  to  introduce  large  quantities  of  air 
raised  only  to  a  proper  breathing  temperature  (60°  to  70°  Fahr.),  the 
temperature  to  be  maintained  bjr  a  steady  and  rapid  change,  so 
directed  as  to  remove  the  cooler  air  of  the  apartment,  and  replace  it 
with  that  freshly  warmed.  It  may  be  said  that  this  involves  a  much 
^eater  loss  of  heat  than  the  opposite  course,  viz.,  raising  to  a  high 
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temperature  smaller  quantities  of  air.  Even  if  this  were  true,  which 
is  not  the  case,  waste  of  heat  would  be  far  preferable  to  the  loss  of 
health,  which  the  latter  process  involves,  both  by  thcL  increased  dry- 
ing power  it  eives  the  air,  and  by  insufficient  ventilation.  The  heat 
imparted  to  the  air  in  this  process  becomes  a  means  of  promoting  its 
movement.  With  this  as  a  motive  power,  by  the  aid  of  flues  and 
ventilating  shafts,  very  thorough  purification  may  be  obtained," 

5.  Introduction  of  Light, — Another  important  consideration  in  the 
construction  of  a  house  is  the  method  of  introducing  the  light.  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  eyes  of  our  children,  in  our  country  schools  espe- 
cially, are  being  injured  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  because  they  are 
required  to  work  in  houses  improperly  lighted.  There  is  usually  too 
much  light,  and  as  a  rule  the  light  comes  from  the  wrong  direction. 
In  a  school-room  thirty-six  by  thirty  feet,  five  or  six  windows  are  all 
that  are  needed,  and  the  light  from  these,  should  if  possible,  strike 
the  children  from  the  rear  and  from  the  left  side,  thus  having  a  dead 
wall  in  front  of  them  and  a  dead  wall  at  their  right.  In  no  case 
should  the  pupils  be  permitted  to  face  the  light  while  studying. 

6  Remedies  Suggested,  —  But  inasmuch  as  most  of  our  school- 
houses  have  already  been  constructed,  the  question  arises  as  to  what 
-can  be  done  to  improve  them.  As  far  as  the  matter  of  li^ht  is  con- 
<:erned,  the  school  officers  can  close  up  the  unnecessary  wmdows  by 

DIAGRAM  C. 
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A.  Potition  of  Stov6.     B.  Smoke  Flue.     C.  Ventilating  Shaft. 

l>lack-boards  or  by  suitable  thick  curtains,  and  thus  secure  proper 
light  with  but  little  expense.    In  respect  to  the  matter  of  proper  ven- 
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tiladon,  the  following  method  will*  secure  it  economically  and  satis- 
iactorily :  a.  Construct  a  brick  ventilating  shaft  adjoining  the  chim- 
ney, having  a  passage  at  least  six  by  eight  inches.  (See  diagram  C, 
letter  c.)  7. 'Make  openings  into  this  shaft  from  the  top  and  from 
the  bottom  of  the  room,  placing  registers  in  the  same.  c.  Construct 
a  wooden  air  box  eight  by  ten  inches  from  the  outside  of  the  founda- 
tion under  the  floor,  to  an  opening  in  the  floor  under  the  stove,  fur- 
nishing the  opening  with  a  register,  d.  Place  a  galvanized  iron  or 
sheet-iron  casmg  around  the  stove,  fitting  it  to  the  front  of  the  stove 
so  that  the  door  can  be  exposed,  but  leavmg  the  other  three  sides  of 
the  casing  four  or  five  inches  from  the  sides  and  rear  end  of  the  stove. 
The  casing  should  rest  upon  the  floor,  and  should  be  four  or  five  feet 
high.    The  stove  will  thus  be  concealed,  except  the  front  of  it  ^Witk 


diese  appliances,  a  large  amount  of  moderately  heated  air  can  be 
injected  mto  the  room,  and  the  foul  air  can  be  taken  out.  Such  an 
airangcment  can  be  put  into  any  ordinary  school-room  at  an  expense- 
not  exceeding  thirty-nve  dollars. 
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See  figure  D,  which  represenis  the  ground  plan  of  an  ordinary  box- 
stove  with  a  galvanized  iron  casing,  shown  by  dotted  lines,  and 
figure  E,  which  shows  the  elevation  of  the  stove  with  the  casing 
around  it. 

FICUKK  p. 
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See  also  figure  F,  which  shows  the  interior  of  a  school-room,  with 
the  arrangement  of  the  heater,  the  flue,  the  ventilating  shaft,  and  the 
box  for  supplying  the  cold  air  to  the  bottom  of  the  stove. 

7.  On  the  Hanging  of  Doors, — In  reference  to  the  act  of  March 
I3»  ^"^llt  concerning  the  hanging  of  doors  in  school  houses,  several 
opinions  have  been  g^ven  on  the  subject  by  prominent  attorneys  in 
Indianapolis.  The  general  conclusion  is,  that  the  main  door  or  doors 
of  every  school-room  must  be  hung  so  as  to  swing  outward  into  the 
hall,  except  for  rooms  on  the  ground  floor.  Doors  opening  from 
school-rooms  into  closets  or  wardrobes  need  not  be  hung  so  as  to 
swing  out,  provided  there  are  other  doors  for  exit  from  a  school-room 
that  do  swing  out.  It  is  also  held  that  all  outside  doors  of  buildings 
of  more  than  one  story  must  swing  outward,  although  the  letter  of  the 
law  may  not  require  it.  All  main  doors  of  buildings  of  one  story  that 
are  so  high  from  the  grqund  that  it  would  be  dangerous  if  small  chil- 
dren should  attempt  to  jump  from  the  windows  to  the  ground,  should 
also  be  made  to  swing  out. 


XI. 
SCHOOL  APPARATUS. 


TH  E     LAW. 

Section  lOr   The  trustee  shall     *    *    »     provide  suitable    ♦    *    » 
furniture,  apparatus,  and  other  articles  and  educational  appliances  necessary 

for  the  thorough  organization  and  efficient  management  of  said  schools.     * 

•        •        • 

COMMENTS. 

I.  What  Apparatus  is  Necessary, — No  school  can  be  successfully 
managed  without  a  reasonable  supply  of  suitable  apparatus.  The 
law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  trustee  to  supply  school  apparatus  as 
imperatively  as  it  does  to  build  a  house  ana  employ  a  teacher.  A 
trustee* takes  an  oath  to  perform  his  duty  under  the  law  of  the  state. 
He  does  not  perform  his  duty  unless  he  sees  that  suitable  appliances 
are  furnished  his  teachers. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  furniture.  Durability 
and  cost  are  very  important  items  to  be  Considered,  but  there  are 
other  points  of  more  importance.  The  size  of  the  desks  should  be  so 
graduated  that  the  feet  of  all  the  pupils  can  rest  upon  the  floor.  The 
shape  of  the  seat  and  the  curve  of  the  back  of  the  desk  are  also  im- 
portant considerations.  Unsuitable  seats  produce  discomfort,  irrita- 
oility,  stooping  shoulders  and  sunken  chests. 

Among  the  mdispensable  articles  of  furniture  and  apparatus  are  a 
few  chairs,  a  teacher's  table,  black-boards,  a  clock,  a  thermometer, 
a  dictionary,  a  water-pail  and  cups,  crayons  and  black-board  and 
pointer's  erasers,  brooms  and  brushes.  There  should  also  be  a  closet 
in  which  the  moveable  property  of  the  school  can  be  secured. 

The  trustee  should  also  furnish  each  school  with  a  terrestrial  globe 
and  with  suitable  wall  maps. 
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No  school  is  well  supplied  with  educational  appliances  that  is 
without  these  things ;  and  no  teacher  should  be  employed  who  is  not 
properly  qualified  to  use  them  to  the  advantage  of  the  children. 

2.  Can  Text-Books  be  Bought  as  Apparatus? — In  answer  to  aik 
inquiry  addressed  to  this  department  the  following  opinion  was  given 
in  March,  1880: 

"The  only  provision  on  the  subject  in  the  school  law  is  contained 
in  section  10,  which  is  very  comprehensive,  and  I  think  authorizes 
school  trustees  to  purchase  such  school  '  apparatus '  and  '  other  arti- 
cles/* specifically  adapted  to  the  use  of  children  in  the  schools,  as 
they  in  their  judgment  may  deem  necessary  to  the  thorough  organi- 
zation and  economical  management  of  the  schools.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  such  text-books  as  have  been  adopted  for  use  in  the  schools  by 
the  school  board,  are  included  in  either  of  the  terms  '  apparatus  *  or 
'other  articles.'  Globes,  charts,  maps,  ink,  paper,  and  text-books, 
are  certainly  appliances  necessary  for  the  efificient  management  of 
the  schools.  The  right  under  the  law  being,  in  my  opinion,  clear, 
the  question  becomes  one  of  expediency  and  economy,  and  may 
properly  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  school  officers." 

The  general  custom  throughout  the  state  is  to  require  the  children 
to  furnish  their  own  text-books ;  but  in  many  of  the  large  cities,  ink, 
pens,  pencils,  paper  and  slates,  are  furnished  to  the  chudaen  at  pub- 
lic expense. 


XII. 
CARE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 


THE    LAW. 

Section  10.  They  (the  trustees)  shall  have  the  care  and  management  of 
all  property,  real  and  personali  belonging  to  their  respective  corporations  for 

common  school  purposes,  except  the  congressional  township  school  lands.    * 

•    »    ♦ 

Sec  3a  He  (the  director)  shall  take  charge  of  the  school  house,  and  pro- 
perty  belonging  thereto,  under  the  general  order  and  concurrence  of  the  trustee^ 
and  preserve  the  same,  and  shall  make  all  temporary  repairs  of  the  school  house,, 
farniture,  and  fixtures,  and  provide  the  necessary  fuel  for  the  school,  and  report 
the  cost  thereof  to  the  trustee  for  payment. 

Sec,  158.  When  a  school  house  is  unoccupied  by  a  common  school  of  the 
state,  and  the  people  who  form  the  school  at  such  house,  desire  that  a  private 
school  be  taught  therein,  and  a  majority  of  them  make  application  to  the  trus- 
tee having  charge  of  such  house,  for  the  use  of  it  for  such  private  school,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustee  to  permit  said  school  house  to  be  used  for  such 
pnvate  school,  by  such  teacher  as  may  be  mentioned  in  the  application,  and 
not  for  a  longer  time  than  until  said  house  may  be  wanted  for  a  public  school ;. 
and  such  permission  and  use  shall  be  upon  the  condition  that  the  teacher  em- 
ployed in  said  school  shall  report,  in  writing,  to  the  trustee :  Firsts  The  num- 
ber of  teachers  employed,  distinguishing  between  male  and  female.  Second^ 
The  number  of  pupils  admitted  into  the  school  within  the  term,  and  the  av- 
erage daily  attendance.  Third^  The  cost  of  tuition,  per  pupil,  per  month,  in 
said  school. 
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Sec  6*  of  act  approved  March  3,  1859:  If  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters, 
of  any  school  district  desire  the  use  of  the  school  house  of  such  district  for 
other  purposes  than  common  schools,  when  unoccupied  for  common  school 
purposes,  the  trustee  shall,  upon  such  application,  authorize  the  director  of  such 
school  district  to  permit  the  people  of  such  district  to  use  the  house  for  any 
such  purpose,  giving  equal  rights  and  privileges  to  all  religious  denominations 
and  political  parties  without  any  regard  whatever  to  the  numerical  strength  of 
any  religious  denomination  or  political  party  of  such  district. 

Sec.  149.  The  proper  trustee  may,  whenever  a  school  house  shall  have 
been  removed  to  a  different  location,  or  a  new  one  erected  for  the  school  in  a 
different  place,  if  the  land  whereon  the  same  is  situated  belongs  uncondition- 
ally to  the  township,  town  or  city,  sell  the  same  when,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  ad- 
vantageous to  the  township,  town  or  eity,  so  to  do,  for  the  highest  price  that 
can  be  obtained  tharefor;  and  upon  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money  (to  the 
township,  town  or  city  treasurer,  he  shall  execute  to  the  purchaser)  a  deed  of 
conveyance,  which  shall  be  sufficient  to  vest  in  such  purchaser  all  the  title  of 
such  township),  town  or  city  thereto.  The  money  derived  from  such  sales  shall 
be  a  part  of  the  special  school  revenue. 

COMMENTS. 

1,  The  Necessity  for  Care, — A  very  important  duty  of  school  offi- 
cers and  teachers  is  to  see  that  the  school  property  is  taken  care  of. 
School  property  is  used  by  so  many  young  people  that  it  requires 
great  care  to  prevent  unnecessary  wastage.  A  well-built  house  ought 
not  to  depreciate  more  than  six  per  cent,  annually,  and  ordinary  ap- 
paratus ought  to  last  at  least  six  years.  I  know  a  school  house  in 
Indiana  that  was  unnecessarily  injured  twenty-five  per  cent,  the  first 
year ;  and  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  apparatus  is  utterly  ruined  in 
a  month.  The  repairs  of  house,  furniture  and  apparatus  should  be 
promptly  made,  and  teachers  should  be  made  to  understand  that  it 
IS  their  duty  to  take  reasonable  care  of  all  school  property.  It  would 
be  well  to  make  this  duty  a  matter  of  express  contract.  The  trustee 
ought  to  inform  himself  of  the  condition  of  all  school  property  at  the 
commencement  of  each  school  term.  He  should  make  an  inventory 
of  the  apparatus  as  to  number  and  condition,  and  record  the  same, 
and  he  should  require  the  teacher  to  furnish  with  his  report  at  the 
close  of  each  term  a  statement  showing  the  condition  of  the  house 
and  furniture  and  apparatus. 

Extraordinary  care  should  be  taken  that  the  heating  appliances  be 
properly  constructed.  Scarcely  a  year  passes  in  which  we  do  not 
lose  several  school  houses  by  fire. 

2.  The  Custody  of  School  Property. — The  school  property  in  town- 
ships is  under  the  charge  of  the  trustees.  Although  the  director  is 
autnorized  to  take  charge  of  the  school  property,  he  must  do  so  "  un- 
der  the  general  order  and  concnrrence  of  the  trustee »*  The  director 
has  the  immediate  custody  of  the  house,  but  he  has  no  right  to  open 
the  house  for  other  than  public  school  purposes  or  school  meetings, 
except  by  the  consent  of  the  trustee.  Nor  can  he  refuse  to  open  the 
house  for  other  than  school  purposes  when  directed  to  do  so  by  the 
trustee.  The  language  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  very  plain  on  the 
subject.     It  says : 

"  We  think  the  trustee  of  each  school  district  has  the  charge  and 
possession  of  the  school  house,  for  although  the  director  has  the 
charge  for  certain  purposes,  he  acts  under  the  order  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  trustee.*'    48  Ind.  149. 

^This  section  having  been  qn^    d  in  a  recent  decision  vf  the  Supreme  Court,  is  deemed 
to  be  in  force.    See  48  Ind.  140 
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EDITORIAL. 


MORALS  THROUGH  LITERATURE. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestions  and  promises  of  last  month's  Journal, 
i^e  publish  this  month  a  sketch  of  Whittier's  life.  It  is  quite  full,  well  writ- 
ten, and  will  certainly  be  appreciated  by  teachers  who  desire  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  life  as  well  as  the  writings  of  one  of  America's  greatest  poets.  It 
always  adds  interest  to  the  study  of  a  writer's  works  to  know  something  of  his 
life.  We  are  glad  to  have  assurances  that  hundreds  of  teachers  have  already 
adopted  the  suggestions  of  the  Journal  and  are  preparing  to  celebrate  Whit- 
tier's  seventy-third  birth-day,  which  occurs  December  17th,  1880. 

If  teachers  manage  this  matter  wisely  hundreds  of  persons  will  be  induced 
to  buy  and  read  Whittier's  beautiful  poems,  and  many  other  hundreds  wil^ 
have  their  minds  stored  from  the  gems  of  thought  selected  from  his  ¥rritings. 

Selections  \\     **  Yet,  in  the  maddening  maze  of  things, 

And  tossed  by  storm  and  fiood| 

To  one  fixed  stake  my  spirit  clings; 

I  know  that  God  is  good ! 
*  «  * 

I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 

.  Their  fronded  palms  in  air ; 

I  only  know  I  can  not  drift 

Beyond  His  love  and  care." 

[  Whiitier^  in  Tht  Eternal  Goodness. 

'*  For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 
The  saddest  are  these:  'It  might  have  been.'" 

[  WhUtier,  in  Maud  MuUer, 

**  Choose  rather  to  punish  your  appetites  than  to  be  abused  by  them." 

"  No  one  is  free  who  commands  not  himself." 

"  Deliberate  much  before  you  speak  or  act ;  for  what  is  once  said  or  done 
you  can  not  recall." 

"  If  you  always  remember  that  God  stands  by  as  a  witness  of  whatever  you 
do  either  in  soul  or  body,  you  will  never  err,  either  in  your  prayers  or  actions, 
and  you  will  have  God  abiding  with  you." 

[The  above  quotations  are  from  Epictetus,  who  lived  in  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Nero,  and  was  until  middle  life  a  slave.] 

'*  If  a  task  is  once  begun. 
Never  leave  it  till  it's  done ; 
Be  the  libor  great  or  small, 
Do  it  well  or  not  at  all." 
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"  Oh  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us. 
It  wad  frae  mony  a  blunder  free  us, 
And  foolish  notion. 

What  airs  in  gait  and  dress  would  lea'e  us, 
And  e'en  dcrotion."  \^Bums, 

We  hope  that  teachers  will  not  neglect  to  teach  their  pupils  beautiful  ex* 
tracts  and  gems  of  literature,  and  encourage  them  to  read  good  books»  even 
if  they  do  not  undertake  to  celebrate  the  birth-days  of  different  authors. 


Township  Institutes. — The  Elkhart  County  Board  of  Education  at  their 
late  meeting  decided  that  *'  all  good  teachers  are  good  institute  workers,  and 
that  trustees  should  not  employ  teachers  who  are  unwilling  to  take  an  active 
part  in  institute  work."  The  Journal  agrees  with  the  above.  A  teacher  who 
has  not  enough  interest  in  his  school  work  to  induce  him  to  attend  and  take 
an  interest  in  township  institutes,  ought  not  to  remain  in  the  profession.  If 
these  institutes  are  not  interesting  and  profitable  the  teachers  are  seriously  at 
fault. 


The  article  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  on  the  U.  S.  Land  Survey  wiUf^ 
doubtless  be  read  with  much  interest.    The  subject  is  one  of  practical  import 
and  should  be  generally  taught,  and  as  no  adequate  explanation  is  given  iit 
the  text-books,  this  article  will  be  of  special  value  to  teachers. 


County  Superintendency. — We  give  large  space  this  month  to  an  article 
fully  explaining  and  setting  forth  the  working  of  county  superintendency* 
That  superintendency  is  the  great  right  arm  of  our  school  system  eveiy  person 
familiar  with  school  work  will  admit.  Those  who  oppose  the  system  usually- 
do  it  through  ignorance.  This  article  is  published  so  that  superintendents  and 
teachers  may  have  the  arguments  condensed  and  ready  at  hand  to  use,  and  to  • 
put  into  the  hands  of  others  to  read. 

As  we  have  said  in  each  of  the  last  two  Journals,  county  superintendency 
will  be  imperilled  in  the  next  legislature,  and  the  best  possible  time  to  work 
with  the  persons  who  are  to  compose  that  body  is  now — before  the  election* 
If  superintendents  can  not  approach  these  candidates  and  reason  the  case  per- 
sonally with  them,  they  should  send  influential  friends  to  them.  These  candi-  - 
dates  will  listen  more  readily  now  than  they  will  when  elected.  Put  this 
jatide  into  their  hands  and  insist  upon  their  reading  it,  and  when  they  have  • 
read  it  ask  their  opinion  of  it.  Even  candidates  that  are  "  all  right "  on  the 
question  would  be  strengthened  and  fortified  by  reading  it. 

Persons  who  oppose  superintendency  on  personal  or  local  grounds  should 
be  urged  to  distinguish  between  the  general  principle  and  the  administration 
of  it  The  Journal  is  in  earnest  about  this  matter,  and  wants  every  body  else 
to  be. 
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MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 

TION  FOR  AUGUST,  1880. 


Writing. — i.    What  use  woald  yoa  make  of  the  black-board  in  the  cor- 
rection of  errors  frequently  made  by  pupils  ?  la 

2.  What  is  the  entire  width  (in  spaces)  oi  m  f  10 

3.  What  is  the  main  slant  in  Spencerian  penmanship  ?     How  does  con- 
nective slant  differ  from  main  slant  ?  10* 

4.  How  would  you  tell  pupils  to  hold  the  pen  ?  10 

5.  Write  carefully  all  the  capitals  in  which  the  capital  stem  (7th  principle) 

is  an  essential  part.  lO' 

Let  the  penmanship  of  the  candidate  as  shown  in  the  answen  to  the  above  be  marked 
firom  ItofiO. 

Orthography. — i.    State  the  resemblances  and  differences  between  a 
diphthong  and  a  digraph.  *  2  pts.,  5  each.. 

2.  (a)  How  many  sounds  may  the  letter  i  be  used  to  represent?  (b) 
Write  a  word  illustrating  each.  2  pts.;  5  each. 

3.  In  words  of  three  or  more  syllables*  which  syllable  generally  receives  the 
principal  accent  ?  XO  • 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  following  abbreviations? — inst^  id*^  iif^,. 
y.  P.f  Miss.  5  pts.y  2  each. 

5.  Add  the  suffix  able  to  the  following  words,  and  state  the  rule  for  retain- 
ing or  omitting  the  final  e  in  each  instance :  Notice;  change;  debate;  saie; 
peace.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

6.  Spell  correctly  the  following  words:  cyllinder ;  parallel ;  repecdling ; 
sinister;  bilious;  beleive;  receive;  dieing;  billion;  gimblet,  10 pts.,  5  each. 

RsADwa— "Ring  out  wild  bells  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light  1 
The  year  is  dying,  in  the  mght; 
Ring  out  wild  bells  and  let  mm  die." 

[From  **New  Year's  Eve,**  by  Tennyson. 

1.  State  whether  the  author  of  this  quotation  is  living  at  this  time,  and  in . 
what  country  he  was  bom.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  State  in  your  own  language  the  meaning  of  the  fiist  two  lines.  10  • 

3.  What  inflection  of  the  voice  should  be  given  at  sky;  cloud;  light;, 
night;  and  die?  5  pts.,  2  eaclfe 

4.  Indicate  the  sounds  in  the  following  words,  using  diacritical  marks- 
when  necessary :    frosty;  essay;  false;  grief;  disease;  ancient 

'  I  off  for  each  error.. 
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5.    Point  out  the  emphatic  words  and  phrases,  and  tell  why  you  think  them 

^emphatic.  10 

Let  the  candidate  read  a  selection,  upon  which  he  shall  be  marked  from  x  to  50,  aooocd- 
nng  to  the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent. 

Arithmetic, — i.     Define  Arithmetic  as  a  science;  as  an  art. 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  Define  power,  square,  cube,  and  index  of  power.  Where  is  the  index 
written  ?  i  5  pts.,  2  each. 

3.  How  many  rods  of  fence  will  be  required  to  inclose  a  rectangular  tzact 
-of  land  2  mi.  40  rd.  long,  and  which  contains  1096  A.  ?  Proc.  6;  ans.  4- 

4.  A  farmer  raised  40^  T.  of  hay.  He  stacked  13^  T.  and  put  I4f  T. 
in  his  bam ;  the  remainder  he  sold  at  ^20.25  per  ton.  How  much  did  he  re- 
•ceive  for  it  ?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

5.  How  many  days  and  hours  will  there  be  in  .$4  of  the  year  i83o  ? 

Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

6.  How  much  land,  at  ^35  an  acre,  can  an  agent  buy  with  $3126.20^  after 
•deducting  his  commission,  ^  per  cent,  on  the  amount  expended  ? 

Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

7.  The  principal  is  ^19,600,  the  amount  ^21,043.14,  and  the  rate  4^  per 
•cent.    What  is  the  time  ?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

8.  The  duty  on  opium  is  100.  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  What  is  the  duty  on 
125  lb.  of  opium,  invoiced  at  ^6.87 1^  per  pound?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

9.  If  ,1875  ^u-  sweet  potatoes  cost  %  .30,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  .875 
'bu.  ?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

10.  Reduce  1428.06  grams  to  milligrams.  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

Grammar. — i.  Write  a  sentence  containing  that  used  to  introduce  a  noun 
*clause;  an  adjective  clause.  2  pts.,  5  each, 

2.  Give  two  rules  for  the  use  of  the  period.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  Correct — Let  each  love  others  better  than  themselves^  and  parse  the  last 
word  in  the  corrected  sentence.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  •proper  noun,  a  common  noun,  a  collective 
noun,  and  an  abstract  noun.  3  ofif  for  each  error. 

5.  Write  four  sentences :  the  first  to  contain  who  in  the  second  person, 
plural  number;  the  second  which^  singular  number,  objective  case;  the  third 
■whom,  masculine  gender ;  the  fourth  that,  second  person,  singular  number. 

9  3  off  for  each  error. 

6.  What  class  of  verbs  take  the  same  case  after  them  as  before  them  ?     10 

7.  What  parts  of  speech  have  cases  ?    Comparison  ?  2  pts.,  5  each 

8.  Conjugate  the  verb  seek^  in  the  passive,  subjunctive,  present  10 

9.  Correct —  This  candidate^  whom  we  stated  was  chosen  mayor,  wcu  found 
4o  be  ineligible,  and  parse  the  relative  pronoun.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

10.  Parse  in  the  above  mayor  and  ineligible,  2  pts.,  5  each. 

Gkography. — I.  What  is  the  extent,  in  degrees,  of  the  inclination  of  the 
•earth's  axis  ?  What  does  this  inclination,  combined  with  the  annual  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth,  cause  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.    Define  latitude  and  longitude.    According  to  U.  S.  calculation,  what 
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point  on  the  glob«  has  neither  latitude  nor  longitude  ?     3  pts.,  4  off  for  ea.  om. 

3.  '  What  is  the  difference  between  a  globe  and  a  map  ?    What  do  figures 
-at  the  side  of  a  map  indicate  ?  a  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Looking  at  the  two  hemispheres,  what  is  a  noticeable  difference  between 
them  on  the  west  side  ?    What  a  similarity  on  the  north  ?  2  pts.,  5  each* 

5.  What  great  river  system  drains  the  great  central  plains  of  the  United 
States  ?     Into  what  does  it  drain  ?  2  pts.,  5  each* 

6.  In  what  part  of  the  United  States  is  agriculture  chiefly  carried  on  ? 
Why  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

7.  By  what  other  name  is  Ireland  frequently  called  ?  What  causes  pro- 
-duce  the  conditions  upon  which  this  name  depends  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

8.  What  celebrated  canal,  joining  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas,  sepa- 
rates Africa  entirely  from  the  north  part  of  the  continent  ?  Through  what 
isthmus  does  it  run  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

9.  Name  five  great  railroad  centres  of  Indiana.  2  pts.,  5  each. 
10.     Fill  the  following  blanks.                                                  10  pts.,  i  each. 


State  or 
Territory. 

Coal. 

• 

Iron. 

Lead. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

History. — i.   Why  were  the  aborigines  of  this  country  called  Indians  ?    10 

2.  (a)  When  and  (b)  whence  did  Columbus  sail  on  his  first  American 

voyage,  and  (c)  what  American  land  did  he  then  discover  ? 

a=3;  b=3;  c=4. 

3.  (a)  When  and  (b)  by  whom  was  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  founded? 

/  a=3;  b=7. 

4.  (a)  Who  were  the  Pilgrims,  and  (b)  whence  came  they  to  America  ? 

a=7;  b=3. 

5.  What  colonies  were  associated  as  the  "United  Colonies  of  New  Eng- 
land," 1643  ?  ^^ 

6.  By  what  special  features  was  the  colonization  of  Pennsylvania  marked  ? 

10 

7.  What  occasioned  the  first  Congress,  1765  ?  10 

8.  For  what  did  the  Congress  of  1775  petition  the  English  King?  10 

9.  Name  three  leaders  of  the  Republicans  or  Democrats,  1789.  10 
lo.    What  were  the  memorable  features  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans, 

1815?  10 

Physiology.— I.    How  are  the  bones  of  the  skull  united  ?    What  is  the 
advantage  of  this  method  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  What  are  voluntary  muscles?    What  involuntary?     Name  an  import- 
ant one  of  each  class.  4  pts.,  3t  3,  2,  2. 

3.  What  changes  in  the  character  of  the  food  are  required  by  variations  of 
climate  ?  10 

4.  What  is  digestion  ?     What  is  assimilation  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  How  is  the  nutritive  portion  of  the  food  carried  to  the  tissues  ?  10 
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6.  How  are  the  organs  of  respiration  and  their  functions  affected  by  tight- 
lacing  ?  2  pts.,  5  each» 

7.  What  is  the  office  of  perspiration  ?    What  is  the  effect  of  too  frequent 
bathing?  2  pts.,  5  each« 

^  8.     Name  the  three  humors  of  the  eye.    Why  should  the  eyelids  be  washed; 
with  warm  water  in  the  morning  ?  4  pts.,  2,  2,  2,  4^ 

9.     What  are  the  dangers  of  too  prolonged  study  ?  10- 

10.    Why  should  we  put  on  extra  clothing  when  we  are  overheated  ?         10 

Theory  and  Practice. — i.     When  would  you  use  the  written  method  of 
teaching  spelling  ?  20- 

2.  Give  two  important  directions  for  ventilating  a  school-room  by  win- 
dows. 2  pts.,  10  each. 

3.  Which  should  be  first  taught,  technical  grammar  or  composition  ?       2a 

4.  Why  should  pupils  be  required  to  recite  in  good  language  ?  20^ 

5.  What  is  a  natural  punishment  for  tardiness  ?     Why  ?       2  pts.,  10  each. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  PUBLISHED  IN 
SEPTEMBER— BY  THE  MEMBERS  OF  STAT  £  BOARD. 


Geography. — i.    In  the  temperate  zones.    Because  in  the  torrid  zone  the- 
sun  is  always  shining  directly,  producing  hot  weather,  and  in  the  frigid  zones 
it  always  shines  so  obliquely  that  the  weather  is  always  cold. 

2.  The  chief  distinction  is  that  a  plain  lies  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  while 
a  plateau  is  highly  elevated,  sometimes  higher  than  mountains. 

3.  The  icebe^s  are  brought  down  from  the  Arctic  regions  by  the  counter 
Polar  currents  outside  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

4.  They  are  for  the  most  part  large  and  fur- bearing,  furnishing,  to  a  great, 
extent,  the  furs.«sed  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

5.  It  is  much  larger  and  more  equally  distributed  throughout  the  year. 

6.  Cotton,  tobacco,  com,  coal,  silver. 

7.  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas.     It  very  grefttly  shortens  the  route  fromj 
Western  European  ports  to  ports  of  Asia  and  Eastern  Africa. 

8.  London,  as  being  the  largest  city,  and  the  great  commercial  and  finan- 
cial centre  of  the  world ;  Paris,  as  being  the  most  beautiful  iLnd  gayest  city ; 
Rome,  as  having  been  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and  now  the  see  of  the  Pope,, 
and  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Court ;  Venice,  for  being  built  wholly  on  islands^ 
having  canals  for  its  streets,  and  as  having  been  formerly  the  great  commercial 
city  of  the  world ;  and  Munich,  for  its  numerous  fine  art  galleries,  and  the 
manufacture  of  scientific  instruments. 

9.  Russian,  Chinese  and  Indian,  Indian,  Chinese. 
10. 


Oountry. 

Capita!. 

Ch.  Product. 

Ch.  MTt. 

Ch.  Indust. 

Ch.  River. 

France. 

Paris. 

Wines. 

Silks. 

Agriculture. 

Seine. 

• 

Gt.  Britain. 

London. 

Coal  &  Metals. 

Cot'n,  Iron. 

Commerce. 

Thames. 
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Physiology. — i.  In  burning  bones  we  destroy  the  animal  tissue — when 
vre  treat  them  with  sulphuric  acid  we  dissolve  the  mineral  elements. 

2.  The  opinion  is  not  true.  The  average  length  of  human  life  is  greater  year 
by  year  as  improvements  in  living  are  adopted.  The  rates  of  mortality  by 
epidemic  diseases  is  very  much  less  than  was  formerly  the  case — and  science 
is  constantly  adding  to  the  means  by  which  life  may  be  prolonged  and  made 
more  comfortable. 

3.  Because  walking  calls  into  exercise  many  muscles  which  are  inactive  in 
sitting  at  the  desk,  and  also  in  carriage  driving.  The  lungs  are  also  more  ex- 
•ercised,  and  the  circulation  more  equalized, 

4.  Upon  the  pigment  in  the  cutis.     Do  not  use  them  at  all.     They  fill  up 
the  pores  of  the  skin  and  prevent  the  natural  exhalation  which  discharges  the 
-system  of  much  effete  material,  while  the  substances  of  which  cosmetics  are  / 
formed  are  often  poisonous,  and  always  deleterious. 

5.  Wrong.  Light  is  an  essential  element  in  all  growth,  and  in  disease 
except  those  affecting  the  eye  and  brain,  is  especially  necessary  to  promote  the 
return  to  healthy  action  of  those  parts  of  the  system  which  are  diseased. 
Moreover  darkness  is  generally  depressing,  while  light  is  cheerful. 

6.  Greater  in  youth.  Because  in  youth  nutrition  has  not  only  to  build  up 
"the  parts  that  are  wasted,  but  also  provide  for  the  natural  growth.  In  mature 
age  it  has  only  the  first  ofBce  to  perform. 

7.  They  stop  it.  Because  all  great  nervous  shocks  fall  upon  the  base  of 
the  brain,  from  which  the  nerves  of  digestion  issue,  and  prevent  the  stomach 
and  digestive  organs  from  receiving  the  nervous  energy  upon  which  their 
functions  depend. 

8.  By  alternate  contraction  and  rel&xation,  it  greatly  assists  in  the  efforts  of 
inhalation  and  exhalation,  enlarging  the  cavity  of  the  chest  without  over-taxing 
•the  intercostal  and  other  muscles  of  the  chest. 

9.  In  cold  weather  to  warm  the  air  before  it  reaches  the  lungs.  In  all 
^weather  to  strain  from  the  air  all  particles  of  dust  and  other  hurtful  things. 

10.  Bathe  them  freely  in  water  as  warm  as  can  be  comfortably  borne.  It 
-dissolves  the  secretions  of  the  eyelids  and  conjunctiva,  washing  them  away, 

and  by  the  direct  stimulus  of  the  warmth,  relieves  the  aching  and  prevents 
4nfIammation. 

History. — i.  In  learning  History,  globes  and  maps  are  important  aids  to 
the  imagination  and  the  memory;  and  thus  assist  in  giving  clearness  and  viv- 
idness to  what  we  learn,  and  assist  also  in  retaining  it. 

2.  President  W.  H.  Harrison  died  April  4,  1841,  precisely  a  month  after 
his  inauguration  as  President.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  intense  excite- 
ment of  the  ^*  Hard  Cider  Campaign  "  of  1840,  and  the  fatigue  of  inauguration 
^ay,  hastened  his  death. 

3.  Prominent  battles  of  the  Mexican  War  were  Palo  Alto,  Monterey,  Buena 
Vista,  Churubusco,  Mexico. 

4.  In  1846,  in  President  Polk's  administration,  a  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  (^e  United  States  fixed  the  parallel  of  49^  as  the  northern  boun- 
•dary  of  Oregon.     Thus  was  settled  an  irritating  controversy,  by  which  308,000 
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square  miles,  formerly  claimed  as  belonging  to  the  British  Possessions,  were- 
added  to  the  United  States. 

5.  The  Ashburton  Treaty,  the  perfection  of  the  electric  telegraph,  and  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  took  place  in  President  Tyler's  administration. 

6.  Many  things  led  to  secession  and  the  civil  war,  and  there  probably  can 
not  now  be  entire  agreement  as  to  their  immediate  cause;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
wrong  to  say  that  the  election  of  President  Lincoln  was  regarded  by  the  South 
as  the  last  act  and  sign  which  rendered  secession  a  necessity  and  war  inevi- 
table. 

7.  In  i860  and  1861  conventions  of  prominent  men  were  held  to  devise 
some  means  of  conciliation  and  compromise  between  the  two  sections ;  consti- 
tutional amendments  and  other  compromise  measures  were  proposed  in  Coii^ 
gress ;  and  overtures  for  peaceful  separation  were  made,  or  attempted,  on  the 
part  of  the  South.  Some  "  curiosities  of  history  "  can  be  found  in  the  records, 
of  these  endeavors. 

8.  The  Southern  Confederacy,  or  the  "Confederate  States  of  America,'* 
was  organized  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  February  4,  1861.  Four  days  later  Jef-^ 
ferson  Davis  was  elected  President,  and  Alex.  H.  Stephens  Vice-President. 

9.  In  the  evening  of  April  14,  1865,  while  President  Lincoln  was  witness-^ 
ing  a  play  in  Ford's  Theatre,  Washington,  he  was  shot  by  J.  Wilkes  Booth — 
the  assassin  approaching  very  close  and  firing  from  behind,  sending  his  pistol 
bullet  through  his  victim's  head.  The  President  at  once  became  unconscious^ 
and  died  on  the  following  morning. 

10.  To  gain  a  good  knowledge  of  United  States  History  it  is  important  tcv 
remember  at  least  these  points : 

(i).  Everything  can  not  be  learned  from  one  book,  nor  from  one  point  of 
view.     We  should  read  several  works — the  best  that  we  can  get. 

(2).  A  knowledge  of  physical  geography,  as  well  as  of  other  geographical 
facts,  is  essential  to  a  good  knowledge  of  history. 

(3).  We  must  know  something  of  other  countries  and  other  times  adequately 
to  know  our  own. 

(4).  In  studying  history  it  is  quite  as  important  to  train  the  imagination  and 
the  judgment  as  the  memory. 

(5).  Human  nature  remains  about  the  same,  however  much  circumstances, 
may  change,  and  men  are  ever  controlled  by  the  same  general  motives.  Care^ 
ful  observation  of  what  is  now  going  on  around  us,  and  honest  study  of 'our- 
selves, will  therefore  greatly  aid  us  in  understanding  past  events  and  the  actors^ 
in  them,  however  strange  and  complicated  the  circumstances  may  seem. 

Grammas, — i.     "I  will  not  do  it  for  John's  sake  "  was  intended  to  read» 
•*  I  will  not  do  it  for  iens^  sake,"  and  to  be  corrected  by  changing  ieni  to. 
ten^s.    Sake  is  a  common  noun,  third,  singular,  objective,  and  governed  hy 
the  preposition  for. 

2.  "A  man  could  not  set  his  foot  down,"  says  Cortez,  "unless  on  the 
corpse  of  an  Indian." 

3.  Night  is  a  common  noun,  third,  singular,  nominative  afasplute  with  the 
participle  coming.     On  is  an  adverb,  modifying  coming. 
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4.  Night  coming  <?»  is  a  participial  phrase,  used  absolutely.     We  gave  up* 
ike  chase  is  a  simple  declarative  sentence.     We  is  the  subject  unmodified. 
Gave  is  the  predicate  (grammatical)  modified  by  the  adverb  up  and  the  noun. 
eheue.     Chase  is  modified  by  the  article  the. 

5.  Fly,  fiew,  flown. 

Get,  got,  got  or,  gotten. 
Know,  knew,  known. 
Put,  put,  put. 
Lie,  lay,  lain. 

6.  Singular — Nominative,  which. 

Possessive,  whose. 
Objective,  whom. 
Plural — The  same. 

7.  To  parse  well  is  of  less  account  now  than  formerly. 

S.    A^  is  an  adverb,  modifying  more.     Lest  is  a  subordinate  conjunction^ 
connecting  the  sentence  in  which  it  stands  to  the  preceding. 

9.     ToppU  is  a  regular  transitive  verb,  active,  subjunctive,  present,  third,, 
singular,  having  for  its  subject  sight.    Headlong  is  an  adverb,  modifying 
topple. 

la    Riding  on  horseback  or  rowing  a  skiff  is  good  exercise.     There  were 
no  memoranda  kept  of  the  sales. 

A&iTHifETic.— I.    {[(6iX5)— 25]-j-i4+4}-«-8=3.  Ans. 

a.  (i)  Since  the  watch,  which  kept  the  correct  dme  at  the  city  A,  gave- 
the  time  12  M.  on  arriving  at  the  city  B,  while  the  correct  time  at  B  was  ia30^ 
A.  M.,  and  then,  wheh  it  is  12  M.  at  A,  it  is  10.30  A.  M.  at  B.  Hence  the 
city  B  is  west  of  the  city  A,  and  the  man  traveled  west  (2)  The  difference  oft 
time  between  A  and  B  is  i  hr.  30  min.^22^  30^  of  long. 

3.  1.2  d.  m.=-i2  centimeters. 

94  h.  m.=94000O  centimeters. 

4.  .4  T.  3  hhd,  8  gal,=i902.4  pt. 

5.  I=A— B=$i263 — $i200=:i63. 
B.XR.XT.=I. 

•      •""B.XT.~i2oo><^32  "lao"'^^* 
.'.The  rale  is  4^  per  cent. 

6.  loo  per  cent.  X9S93S     ,  ^^/:  ^,  ^^^^   . 
=1.246  per  cent.-f 

7,694,800 
T     10  ct  i    7  ct.,  to  gain  i  ct.,  use  W  lb. 

Hence  they  are  to  be  mixed  in  the  ratio  of  %  lb.  to  I  lb.    To  find  the  least 
number  of  even  pounds,  multiply  this  ratio  by  3,  which  gives  I  lb.  of  7  ct*. 
sugar  to  3  lb.  of  1 1  ct.  sugar. 

8.  #^288X64X48=^8X6X6X8X8X6X2X2X2= 
^33><^»X2'  =8X6X2==96  ft.  each  side. 


v> 
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9.    3.i4i6X4=circiinifercnce. 

3.1416X4X^0=125.664  sq.  ft.,  area  of  convex  surface. 
10.  Assistance  should  only  be  given  to  a  pupil,  in  the  solution  of  a  problem, 
after  he  has  made  an  earnest  continued  effort  to  solve  it  himself.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  pupil  does  not  become  discouraged  in  his  efforts,  before  as- 
sistance is  given.  The  teacher,  after  determining  in  what  point  the  pupil  has 
•failed,  should  give  assistance  upon  that  point  only,  and  require  him  to  renew 
his  efforts. 

Reading. — i.  Oral  reading  may  be  defined  as  the  art  of  comprehending^, 
and  expressing  in  the  speaking  tones  of  the  voice,  and  in  the  language  of  the 
author,  the  thoughts  and  feelings  expressed  in  printed  or  written  composition. 

2.  Emphasis  may  be  expressed :  (i)  By  speaking  the  word  with  more 
force  or  with  less  force  than  the  words  with  which  it  is  connected  in  meaning. 
(2)  By  prolonging  the  vowel  sounds  of  the  word  when  they  are  long.  (3)  By 
a  pause  which  shall  produce  a  moment  of  silence  before  the  utterance  of  the 
emphatic  word.  (4)  Words  are  also  made  emphatic  by  pronouncing  ^them 
with  either  the  upward  or  downward  inflection  of  the  voice. 

3.  Note — The  following  answer  is  designed  to  be  exhaustive.  It  shows 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  master  any  ordinary  reading  lesson.  In  practice  it 
may  not  be  wise  to  make  so  thorough  a  study  of  every  lesson  as  is  here  sug- 
gested. The  thought  in  every  lesson  should  be  carefully  analyzed,  and  one  or 
more  of  the  steps  studied  until  the  pupil  has  acquired  that  skill  that  will  enable 
him  to  take  all  the  steps  in  the  study  of  the  lessoti. 

State  the  different  steps  that  should  be  taken  in  teaching  a  lesson  in  the 
Fourth  Reader. 

I*   Study  of  Words. — (a)  Require  the  pupil  to  learn  from  the  dictionary 

•the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  all  new  words,  (b)  The  dictionary  gives 
to  the  word  several  meanings  (see  in  the  dictionary  the  word  spirit),  require 
the  pupil  to  give  the  particular  meaning  suited  to  the  context     (c)  Require 

-the  pupil  to  spell  the  word  by  letter  and  by  sound,  (d)  If  the  word  is  com- 
posed of  parts  (root^  prefix  and  sufHx),  require  pupil  to  give  meaning  of  each 
part,  and  to  form  several  words,  using,  in  each  case,  one  or  more  parts  of  the 
word  studied,     (e)  Require  the  pupil  to  construct  sentences  illustrating  the 

•correct  use  of  the  word  assigned  for  study,  and  the  words  fermed  from  it. 

2.  Study  of  Figurative  Language. — Lead  the  pupil  to  analyze  such  com- 
mon figures  of  thought  as  simile,  metaphor,  personification,  vision,  synecdoche 

.and  metonomy  that  may  occur  in  the  lesson. 

3.  Analysis  of  the  Thought. — Lead  the  pupil  to  make  an  exhaustive  analy- 
sis of  the  thought  in  the  chapter  studied,  by  stating  in  his  own  language : 

(a)  The  subject  which  it  treats; 

(b)  The  place  where  the  subject  existed ; 

(c)  The  time  it  existed; 

(d)  What  caused  it  to  exist ; 

(e)  For  what  purpose  it  existed ; 

(f)  The  effect  it  produced; 

(g)  The  parte  of  which  it  is  composed; 
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(h)  [The  whole  of  which  it  is  part;  or,  the  class  of  things  with  which  it  pos- 
:sesses  attributes  in  common, ^and  to  which  it  therefore  belongs; 

Note — This  point  should  be  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  in  the  pupil 
a  desire  to  read  other  productions  of  the  class  to  which  the  one  studied  be- 
longs, or  to  read  the  book  of  which  it  is  an  extract. 

( i )  What  it  is  like ; 

( j )  What  it  is  unlike. 

Note — The  pupil  should  J  be  led  to  see  that,  by  the  limitations  of  the  human 
mind,  the  above  are  the  only  thought  relations  that  can  exist  in  any  piece  of 
discourse.  That  if  the  writer  treats  his  subject  exhaustively  they  will  all  exist 
in  his  production;  if  he  does  not  treat  his  subject  exhaustively  some  of  them 
will  not  exist  in  his  production.  And  that  a  composition  is  thoroughly  ana- 
lyzed when*all^the  relations  are  seen  that  exist  in  it.  If  the  composition  is 
long  or  complex,  several  recitations  should  be  given  to  finding  its  thought  re- 
ations,  and^the  analysis  should  be  written. 

(4.)  The  papil  should  be  led  to  form  a  clear  mental  picture  of  every  object 
introduced  in  the  lesson,  and  to  describe  his  picture  in  his  own  language. 
Until  the  pupil's  imagination  has  become  vivid  by  exercise,  and  he  has  ac- 
quired considerable  skill  in  description,  much  of  this  work  should  be  written. 

(5.)  Study  of  Emphatic  Words. — Require  the  pupil  to  make  a  list  of  all 
words  in  the  chapter  which  express  definite,  concrete  idfeas ;  or  which  present 
-distinct  pictures*to  the  mind,  introduced  into  the  composition  for  the  first 
time. 

(6.)  Reproduction  of  Vie  Thought, — Require  the  pupil  to  express  to  you,  in 
the  words  of  the  author,  the  thought  he  has  acquired  from  the  lesson.  Re- 
quire him  to  emphasize  the  words  indicated  in  number  5,  and  to  give  you  time 
in  each  case  to  think  the  thought  and  to  see  the  pictures  which  the  words  ex- 
press. 

4.  It  is  not  the  office  of  marks  of  punctuation  to  determine  what  inflection 
of  the  voice  shall  be  given  in  oral  reading.  Their  chief  use  is  to  assist  the 
reader  in  determining  the  meaning  of  the  author  by  showing  the  mutual  rela 
tion  of  the  ideas  and  thoughts  expressed  in  the  composition.  When  the  reader 
has  mastered  the  author's  thought  he  determines  the  proper  inflection  by  the 
ear. 

5.  (a)  The  poem  is  a  description  of  a  quarrel  between  a  mountain  and  a 
squirrel,  (b)  The  author's  purpose  i  n  writing  it  was  to  teach  that  the  universe 
is  composed  of  parts;  that  the  various  parts  exist  for  different  ends ;  and  that 
the  relative  value  of  the  parts  depends,  not  upon  their  size,  but  upon  their 
adaptation  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  exist,  (c)  The  effect  produced  upon 
me  by  reading  it  is  the  thought  that  while  my  position  in  society  is  less  con- 
-spicuous  than  that  occupied  by  others,  it  is  not  therefore  less  honorable.    That 

"  Each  should  act  well  his  part^ 
For  therein  all  the  honor  lies." 

Orthography. — i .    Merits — ( i )  When  the  spelling  lesson  is  written,  every 
member  of  the  class  spells  every  word  in  the  lesson.     In  oral  spelling  this  b 
not  the  case,  generally.     (2)  The  pupil  in  writing  the  word  has  practice  in 
42 
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one  important  use  of  the  word  which  he  will  be  called  upon  to  make  in  prac- 
tical life.  In  business  he  writes  words;  he  does  not  spell  them  orally. 
(3)  By  writing  the  word  the  form  is  more  deeply  impressed  upon  the  memory^ 
and  it  is  the  form  of  the  word  as  a  whole  that  we  remember,  rather  than  the 
separate  parts  which  compose  it.  (4)  Writing  the  words  may  be  a  valuable 
exercise  in  the  practice  of  penmanship. 

Demerits — (i)  It  is  probably  easier  to  awaken  and  maintain  an  interest  in 
the  study  of  the  lesson  and  in  the  recitation  by  arousing  a  spirit  of  emulation 
in  the  class,  if  oral  spelling  is  practiced.  (2)  In  oral  spelling  more  opportu- 
nity is  given  for  practice  in  the  correct  pronunciation  of  words.  This  is  often, 
not  improved,  however,  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  vicious  pronunciations  are 
taught  through  the  effort  of  the  teacher  to  give  a  distinct  utterance  of  the 
word. 

2.  Spelling  by  sound,  if  properly  practiced,  is  beneficial,  (i)  because  it 
tends  to  secure  a  correct  pronunciation  of  the  words;  (2)  because  it  tends  to 
secure  a  distinct  enunciation  of  the  words ;  (3)  because  it  brings  the  vocal  or* 
gans  under  the  control  of  the  will;  (4)  because,  when  the  silent  letters  are 
named,  it  becomes  a  good  drill  in  spelling,  i.  ^.,  in  learning  the  form  of  the 
word  and  the  letters  composing  it;  (5)  because  it  enables  the  pupil  to  test  his 
own  pronunciation  and  to  criticise  the  pronunciation  af  others. 

3.  The  diacritical  marks  can  not  be  given  for  want  of  proper  type. 


The  State  Normal  School. — The  State  Normal  School  has  a  "  boom  " — 
35  per  cent,  increase  over  any  previous  fall  term.  A  good  feature  of  the 
attendance  this  fall  is  the  large^number  of  old  students  back.  The  Hon.  Jas. 
H.  Smart  made  a  "  rousing  '*  little  speech  to  the  students  a  few  da3rs  ago. 
His  observation  jiMtifies  the  assertion  that  the  school  is  felt  everywhere  in  the 
school  work  of  the  state.  Prof.  Hodgin  will  soon  have  out  a  revision  of  his 
"  Notes  and  References  on  History."  The  favor  accorded  to  the  old  issue 
caused  him  to  somewhat  enlarge  this.  The  health  of  Miss  Ruth  Morris  is 
poor.  Her  vacation  seems  to  have  done  her  little  good.  The  normal  school 
has  had  many  tributes  this  yeir,  to  the  thoroughness  of  its  work,  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  its  students.    More  places  are  offering  tthan  can  be  filled.  P. 


We  call  special  attention  to  the  fullness  of  the  answers  given  to  the  State 
Board  questions.  It  will  be  noticed  that  not  only  are  the  questions  answered, 
but  that  frequently  suggestions,  forms,  and  explanations  are  added.  The  an- 
swers to  the  reading  questions  in  this  number,  for  example,  are  expanded  into 
an  article  on  the  subject  of  conducting  a  recitation,  and  contains  many  valu- 
able hints. 


Purdue  University. — Purdue'^University'opened  this  fall  with  an  increase 
in  attendance  of  about  25  per  cent,  over  any  previous  fall  term.  President 
White  is  in  excellent  spirits. 
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Dr.  W.  T.  Jackson,  principal  of  the  Fostoria  Academy,  Ohio,  has  accepted 
the  chair  of  Modem  Languages  in  the  Indiana  State  University,  at  Bloom- 
ington. 

Columbia  City. — The  trustees  have  issued  a  very  neat  manual,  containing 
rules,  explanations,  course  of  study,  etc.,  for  the  information  of  parents,  teach- 
ers^ and  pupils,     W.  C.  Bamhart  is  superintendent. 

State  University. — The  State  University  opens  with  an  increased  attend- 
ance. It  is  a  significant  fact  that  each  succeeding  year  since  Dr.  Moss  was 
elected  president,  the  number  of  students  has  exceeded  the  number  enrolled 
the  preceding  year. 

The  State  Teachers*  Association  will  meet  in  Indianapolis  December 
28,  1880,  and  continue  till  the  evening  of  the  30th.  The  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  Mr.  L.  P.  Harlan,  informs  the  editor  that  the  programme 
is  nearly  completed,  and  that  it  is  a  good  one. 

Ripley  County. — T.  Bagot,  the  superintendent,  has  put  out  a  little  manual 
giving  course  of  study,  programme,  rules,  suggestions  to  teachers,  township- 
institutes,  opinions,  decisions,  etc.  In  his  suggestions  as  to  how  to  teach  the 
different  brunches  of  study  he  says  some  good  things. 

Still  they  Come. —  The  InstUtite  Worker  is  the  name  of  a  new  school 
journal  published  at  Powers,  Jay  Co.,  Ind.,  by  T.  W.  Fields,  late  editor  of  the 
Normal  Educator,  and  late  associate  editor  of  the  Common- School  Teacher^ 
As  its  name  indicates,  it  will  make  a  specially  of  work  in  township  and  county 
institutes.     Price  60  cts.;  pp.  16. 

**  Mr,  Editor : — Please  urge  teachers  to  disregard  politics  and  vote  inde- 
pendently  for  members  of  the  legislature  and  state  superintendent.  Urge  them 
to  inform  themselves  and  then  vote  for  the  best  man  without  regard  to  party.'' 

The  Journal  has  advocated  this  principle  so  often  that  it  is  not  necessary  at 
this  late  date  to  repeat.     Teachers  should  stand  for  their  own  best  interests. 

Monroe  Counuy. — Last  year  Supt.  McGee  presented  a  course  of  study  for 
the  district  schools  of  Monroe  county,  and  he  now  reports  that  ^'  of  the  9S 
schools  75  were  practically  graded."  The  failures  he  charges  to  inefficient 
teachers.  The  superintendent  will  hereafter  hold  examinations  and  graduate 
pupils  from  the  common  schools. — Manual  for  1880. 


PERSONAL. 


Dr.  Elliott,  superintendent  of  the  Boston  schools,  has  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion on  account  of  ill  health.  Four  persons  are  named  as  possible  successors,. 
Dr.  Dutton  of  the  City  Normal,  Mr.  Seaver  of  the  English  High  School,  Mr. 
Mason,  one  of  the  supervisors,  and  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  late  of  St.  Louis.  As 
Mr.  Harris's  present  plans  would  most  likely  preclude  the  possibility  of  his 
accepting  the  place  if  tendered,  the  choice  probably  lies  between  the  other 
three. 


1 
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Wm.  Coombs  has  the  schools  at  Roanoke. 

John  P.  Mather  remains  in  charge  at  Dublin. 

Geo.  L.  Watson  now  has  the  schools  at  Eugene. 

Allen  Moore  will  teach  at  Antioch  again  this  year. 

Chas.  H.  Wood  is  in  charge  at  Valley  City  this  year. 

Lida  Powers  is  principal  of  the  Princeton  High  School. 

J.  D.  Tharp  has  charge  of  the  Clear  Spring  high  school. 

G.  Thompson  is  principal  of  the  Seminary  at  Green  Hill. 

C.  A.  Bartlett  is  principal  of  the  South  Bend  High  School. 

H.  W.  Bowers  is  principal  of  th-j  Winchester  High  School. 

Jas.  R.  Hall  remaiRS  in  charge  of  the  Cambridge  City  schools. 

E.  J.  McAlpine  is  again  superintendent  of  the  Portland  schools. 

E.  W.  Kemp  takes  the  principalship  of  the  Franklin  High  School. 

L.  T.  Farabee  remains  in  charge  at  Plainfield,  at  an  increased  salary. 

W.  J.  Puett  has  entered  upon  his  third  year  as  principal  at  Portersville. 

J.  J.  Stanley  takes  the  principalship  of  the  Burrows  schools  for  the  fourth 
year. 

J.  G.  Royer  has  entered  upon  his  fifth  year  as  superintendent  of  the  Monti- 
cello  schools. 

In  last  month's  Journal  C.  A.  Morris  was  located  at  Martinsville  instead  of 
at  Morgantown. 

Michael  Seiler  has  been  elected  principal  i.f  the  High  School  and  Ford 
Building,  La  Fayette. 

A.  J.  Smith,  of  Hancock  county,  last  year  at  the  State  Normal,  is  now  at- 
tending at  Purdue  University. 

Wm.  Reed,  for  many  years  connected  with  the  college  at  Ridgeville,  is  now 
•superintendent  of  schools  at  Hartford  City. 

G.  R.  Harris,  editor  of  "  The  Educator  and  Art  Journal "  of  Boonville,  is 
an  artist,  and  gives  lessons  in  several  art  departments. 

W.  B.  Woods  is  principal  of  the  Northside  Building  at  Logansport,  and 
J,  T.  Legg  still  holds  tne  fort  on  the  "  S outhside  "  in  the  same  city. 

Seth  £.  Hastings  continues  in  charge  at  Decatur.  Unless  appearances  are 
deceptive  Mr.  Hastings  has  an  excellent  corps  of  associate  teachers. 

J.  A.  Wood,  superintendent  of  the  Salem  sdiools,  ended  his  bachelor  life 
«n  the  1 8th  day  of  last  August,  The  principal  agent  in  this  affair  was  Miss 
Mary  E.  Owen,  of  Worthington,  a  recent  graduate  of  Asbury  University.  The 
Salem  schools  will  doubtless  start  off  this  year  with  a  new  impetus. 
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D.  Moury  has  returned  to  his  work  as  superintendent  of  Elkhart  county^ 
and  states  upon  his  own  experience  that  the  Sanitarium  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.^ 
is  what  its  name  indicates. 

J.  H.  Ewbank  went  to  Parke  county  to  teach,  and  was  captivated  and  cap- 
tured by  Miss  Roma  Fickel.  She  is  not  going  to  be  Fickel  any  more.  Mr» 
Ewbank  is  principal  at  Everton,  Fayette  county. 

James  Baldwin  still  superintends  the  schools  at  Huntington.  Perhaps  n& 
other  schools  in  the  state  give  so  much  attention  to  the  study  of  literature  and 
reading.    A  most  commendable  digression,  this. 

J.  C.  Black,  after  accepting  a  re-appointment  at  Hope,  was  elected  teacher 
in  the  Blind  Asylum  at  Indianapolis  at  a  higher  salary.  Having  obtained  an 
honorable  release  from  the  Hope  engagement,  he  is  now  at  work  with  the 
blind. 

It  is  only  right  that  teachers  and  superintendents  should  ki)ow  that  F.  M. 
Dice,  candidate  on  the  Republican  state  ticket  for  Supreme  Court  Reporter^ 
is  the  man  who  introduced  the  resolution  in  the  Senate  at  the  last  session, 
favoring  the  abolition  of  county  superintendency. 

J.  H.  McCoUum,  treasurer  of  the  school  board  at  Monticello,  appropriates 
the  interest  derived  from  the  money  in  his  hands  to  library  purposes.  Last 
year  he  bought  ^125  worth  of  reference  books  for  the  use  of  the  schools. 
This  year  he  has  spent  ^$150  more  for  the  same  purpose.  He  is  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place.     Let  his  example  be  imitated. 

[From  the  New-England  Journal  of  Education.] 
Hon.  J.  H.  Smart,  of  Indiana,  president  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, IS  one  of  our  great  workers  both  in  the  fields  of  thought  and  action. 
The  service  he  has  rendered  to  the  State  of  Indiana  has  given  an  unusual 
stimulus  to  the  public-school  work  of  that  state,  and  has  given  him  a  high  po- 
sition among  the  school  executives  of  the  several  states.  He  brings  to  the 
office  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  wants  and  work  of  the  association,  and  the 
full  sympathy  of  its  membership  in  his  intellectual  ability  and  executive  skill. 
Merited  honors  have  been  wisely  placed. 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


The  normal  held  at  Charlestown,  by  W.  C.  Washburn  and  C.  E.  Hester, 
was  an  eminent  success,  and  the  students  heartily  adopted  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions complimentary  to  their  instructors. 

Fayette  County. — The  Fayette  County  Institute  closed  August  27th,  after 
a  session  of  one  week.  The  best  of  instructors  were  present,  and  a  very  great 
degree  of  interest  manifested  by  all  in  attendance.  The  universal  verdict  is 
that  it  was  the  best  institute  ever  held  in  the  county. 

Geo.  H.  Stewart,  Secretary. 
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Martin  County.— Our  Institute  convened  August  23,  1880.  We  put  in  a 
busy  Week.  Our  aim  was  the  "  practical."  W.  H.  Fertich  and  W.  E.  Lagen 
beel  were  our  workers  from  abroad.  Good  work  was  done  by  home  talent 
also.  Supt.  Goodwin  was  with  us  a  part  of  the  time.  Two  lectures  and  one 
elocutionary  entertainment  at  night.  J.  1\  Edwards  wrote  the  best  essay,  and 
A.  N.  McFee  had  the  best  map  of  Indiana.         F.  M.  Westhafbr,  Sup't. 

Perry  County. — The  Perry  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  at  Cannelton, 
August  23d,  and  continued  in  session  five  days.  Abel  Powell  was  president, 
and  E.  A.  Bryan,  of  Grayville,  IlL,  the  principal  instructor.  W.  A.  Bell,  of 
Indianapolis,  and  A.  H.  Kennedy  were  among  the  visitors  who  took  part. 
During  the  week  we  had  two  evening  lectures,  one  by  Mr.  Bell,  the  other  b^ 
Mr.  Bryan.  The  institute  was  a  success.  Israel  L.  "Whitehead  is  our  worthy 
county  superintendent. 

Knox  County. — Our  recent  Institute  was  a  very  large  and  interesting  one. 
We  enrolled  nearly  150  actual  teachers.  Our  home  teachers  did  most  of  the 
work.  Dr.  Alexander  Martin,  W.  H.  Fertich,  the  elocutionist,  A.  C.  Good- 
win, J.  M.  Bloss,  T.  J.  Charlton,  Supt.  Stewart,  of  Pike  county,  and  others 
favored  us  with  their  presence  and  worked  at  different  times  during  the  week. 
More  than  fifty  subscribed  for  the  Journal.  Our  home  workers  were  Miss 
Belle  Fleming,  Miss  Maggie  Holland,  Miss  Maggie  Beck,  Miss  Mary  A. 
Pilard,  and  Messrs.  Kelso,  Pennington,  Johnson,  and  Mail. 

E.  B.  Milam,  Sup't. 

Ripley  County. — The  Ripley  County  Institute  closed  afker  a  session  of  five 
days,  on  the  27th  of  August.  Enrollment  121 ;  average  attendance  72.  A.  M. 
Van  Dyke,  of  Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati,  was  present  during  the 
full  term,  and  Supt.  Hill,  of  Dearborn  county,  assisted  the  last  two  days.  A 
County  Historical  Society  was  organized ,  arrangements  made  for  a  system  of 
graduation  in  the  county,  for  an  educational  display  at  the  next  county  insti- 
tute, and  it  was  also  decided  to  hold  a  two  weeks  institute  during  the  summer 
of  1881. 

A  very  successful  normal  school  was  also  held  in  the  county,  closing  one 
week  before  the  institute  opened.     Average  attendance  55 ;  enrollment,  72. 

Union  County. — Held  August  23d ;  enrolled,  66.  Workers  during  the 
week,  J.  H.  HayK,  Connersville  High  School ;  C.  W.  Hodgin,  State  Normal  > 
R.  W.  McFarland,  Agricultural  College,  Columbus,  O. ;  E.  A.  Angell,  Penn* 
sylvania  State  Normal ;  John  B.  Peaslee,  Supt.  Cincinnati  schools.  The  best 
of  interest  was  manifested  during  the  week.  An  educational  exhibit  in  an 
adjoining  room  was  given  on  the  same  plan  as  last  year  (see  page  420  Journal 
Sept.  1879).  After  this  second  trial  of  this  plan,  I  pronounce  it  a  success. 
The  work  this  year  shows  fully  100  per  cent,  increase  over  last  year  in  quality. 
Our  institute  exhibit  was  a  success — the  best  ever  held  in  Union  county.  The 
new  feature  of  this  year  was  a  literary  entertainment,  given  Friday  evening,  by 
the  teachers — after  which  they  repaired  to  the  lawn,  which  was  brilliantly 
lighted,  where  refreshments  were  provided.  All  were  made  happy,  and  will 
enter  upon  the  work  this  year  with  buoyant  spirits  and  happy  hearts.  L.  M. 
Crist  is  county  superintendent. 
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Washington  C5unty.— Our  Institute  convened  Sept.  lyih.  Total  enroll- 
ment 170.  W.  F.  Harper,  of  9.  IncL  Normal,  was  with  us  one  day,  and  did 
excellent  work;  he  also  lectured  at  night.  Prof.  J.  M.  Bloss,  candidate  for 
State  Superintendent,  was  with  us  Thursday,  and  his  assistance  was  very  accept- 
able, and  his  evening  lecture  was  well  received.  Miss  McAvoy,  teacher  o' 
rhetoric  in  the  S.  Ind.  Normal,  spent  two  days  with  us  and  lectured  one  eve- 
ning. Her  work  was  highly  appreciated.  Messrs.  May,  Sanders,  Smith) 
Wood,  and  some  others  were  our  home  workers,  The  institute  was  undoubt- 
«dly  one  of  the  best  ever  held  in  the  county.  »    •    ♦ 

Johnson  County. — An  interesting  and  profitable  session  of  the  Johnson 
County  Teachers*  Institute  was  held  at  Franklin,  August  23d  to  27th,  inclusive. 
The  enrollment  was  one  hundred  and  four,  being  a  larger  enrollment  than  at 
any  previous  institute.  Instructions  were  given  in  Mental  Philosophy,  by 
W.  T.  Stott,  D.  D.,  of  l<ranklin  College;  in  Penmanship  and  Drawing,  by 
V.  P.  Wormwood,  of  Valparaiso;  in  Physiology  and  Grammar,  by  H.D.Vorisi 
of  Franklin;  in  Civil  Government,  by  J.  L.  Houchen,  of  Qerroont;  and  in 
Arithmetic  by  Geo.  C.  Hubbard,  of  Edinburgh.  J.  H.  Martin,  Sup*t 

Wm.  M.  Park,  Sec'y. 

Adams  County. — Place,  Decatur;  time  of  beginning,  September  13th; 
duration,  one  week ;  enrollment,  gentlemen  102,  ladies  56 ;  average  attend- 
ance, 124.  Instructors,  S.  G.  Hastings,  G.  W.  A.  Luckey,  Co.  Supt.;  F.  A. 
Oancy,  S.  W.  A.  Luckey,  J.  H.  Walters,  I.  O.  Jones,  and  J.  M.  Pearce. 
Prof.  Beattre,  of  Bedford,  gave  two  lectures — School  Teaching,  and 
Education  and  Citizenship;  Prof.  Carver,  of  Valparaiso  Normal,  gave  a 
lecture,  Shakespeare  in  the  Public  Schools.  W.  A.  Bell,  editor  of  the  Indiana 
School  Journal,  Cyrus  Smith,  and  W.  F.  Yocum,  of  Fort  >yayne  College, 
dropped  in  end  gave  the  institute  most  excellent  talks.  The  interest  was  the 
best  ever  manifested  in  the  county.  J.  M.  Pkarce,  Sec'y. 

Daviess  County. — The  Institute  convened  at  the  Washington  High  School 
building,  August  i6th,  and  continued  in  session  five  days.  The  session  was 
very  interesting  and  profitable.  This  is  due  to  our  most  worthy  superintend- 
ent, who  spared  no  efforts  to  secure  as  good  institute  workers  as  could  be  had. 
The  instructors  were  W.  T.  Fry,  of  Crawfordsville ;  W.  A.  Bell,  of  Indiana- 
polis; W.  F.  Harper,  of  Mitchell,  and  W.  H.  Fertich,  of  Mishawaka.  The 
home  instructors  were  D.  £.  Hunter,  R,  C.  Duncan,  P.  A.  Cosson,  and  James 
Boyd.  Four  evening  lectures  were  given  by  D.  E.  Hunter,  W.  F.  Harper, 
and  W.  H.  Fertich,  that  were  fCilly  appreciated  by  the  teachers  and  citizens 
present.  Supt.  D.  M.  Geeting  gave  the  closing  talk  to  teachers  about  their 
work.    Number  of  teachers  enrolled,  93.  D.  M.  Gekting,  Sup't. 

Anna  Allen,  Sec'y. 

CiJiY  County. — ^Yesterday  closed  one  of  the  most  successful  sessions  of 
the  county  institute  ever  held  in  this  county.  The  enrollment  of  teachers 
numbered  151,  besides  a  large  number  of  visitors.  A  programme  for  the 
week's  work  had  been  carefully  arranged  by  the  county  superintendent,  so  that 
from  Monday  morning  to  Friday  evening  perfect  system  marked  the  order  of 
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business,  and  every  hour  was  filled  with  some  fresh  thoughts  for  the  teachers. 
The  school  work  in  this  county  has  received  a,  new  impetus,  which  will  be  felt 
in  the  schools  the  coming  year  with  good  results.  The  workers  were  W.  "W. 
Parsons,  of  the  State  Normal  School ;  John  E.  Earpe  and  John  B.  De  Motte, 
of  Asbury  University,  together  with  several  workers  of  our  own  county. 

Three  lectures  were  given,  two  by  Prof.  De  Motte  and  one  by  Prof.  Par- 
sons. ♦    •    • 

Grant  County. — The  Teachers*  Institute  of  this  county  closed  September 
3d.    It  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  we  have  ever  attended.    The  older 
teachers  were  in  early  and  remained  till  the  close,  while  quite  a  number  of  the 
younger  ones  were  very  irregular  in  attendance.    The  average,  upon  the 
whole,  was  very  good.     The  superintendent,  G.  A.  Osbom,  spared  neither 
pains  nor  money  to  make  things  interesting,  and  had  employed  the  best  talent. 
Prof.  Brown,  of  the  State  Normal,  was  present  the  first  three  da3rs,  and  did 
excellent  work.    Prof,  Clancy,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  brought  up  the  elocutionary 
department  in  a  way  that  was  highly  pleasing.     The  work  of  Hiram  Hadley 
was  just  the  kind  to  make  the  last  two  days  interesting.     We  desire  to  place 
Prof.  Humke,  of  the  Wabash  city  schools,  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  for  genuine 
practical  work.     He  handles  a  teachers'  institute  just  as  a  good  teacher  han- 
dles a  class.     The  lecture  course  was  exceedingly  good,  and  was  well  attended 
by  the  thinking  portion  of  our  county  seat.    Our  superintendent  is  doing  much 
to  advance  the  standard  of  our  county.  D.  P.  Long,  Sec*y. 

La  Porte  County. — It  is  universally  accepted  that  La  Porte  county  has 
just  witnessed  the  close  of  the  most  interesting  and  successful  institute  ever 
held  in  the  county.  It  opened  Monday,  August  23d,  and  continued  during 
the  week.  The  total  number  enrolled  was  218,  the  largest  ever  known  in  the 
county.  W.  H.  Hosmer,  county  superintendent,  deserves  much  credit  for  his 
arrangement  of  the  programme  and  selection  of  instructors.  Our  instructor 
from  abroad  were  W.  H,  Payne,  of  Ann  Arbor,  who  lectured  on  "  The  Art  of 
Reading,"  "Office  of  Memory,"  and  "The  Recitation";  Hiram  Hadley,  of 
Indianapolis,  who  gave  two  lectures  in  "  Physical  Geography  " ;  C.  L.  House- 
man, Supt.  of  schools  at  Muskegan,  and  Miss  Mattie  Baldwin,  of  the  North- 
em  Indiana  Normal.  Among  the  home  workers  were  S.  E.  Miller,  of  Mich- 
igan City,  James  O'Brien,  and  W.  C.  Ransburg. 

As  a  slight  token  of  regard  the  teachers  gave  Supt.  Hosmer  an  elegant  easy 
chair.  W.  A.  Hosmer,  Ch'n. 

A.  H.  Watkrhousk,  Scc'y. 

Kosciusko  County. — The  most  successful  Institute  ever  held  in  Kosciusko 
county  closed  on  September  3d.  The  attendance  reached  200,  and  was  very 
regular  and  enthusiastic.  Among  the  instructors  were  Mr.  Speer,  of  Pierce- 
ton,  who  had  charge  of  English  Literature,  Globe  Exercises,  etc. ;  Mr.  Forbes^ 
of  Leesburgh,  Arithmetic  and  The  Art  of  Questioning ;  B.  McAlpine,  of  Bour- 
bon, The  Metric  System.  The  county  superintendent,  G.  F.  McAlpine,  pre- 
sided, and  gave  exercises  in  Methods.  The  subjects  of  Geography  and  History 
were  in  charge  of  A.  H.  EUwood,  of  Brookston  Academy,  whose  method  of 
presenting  these  usually  difficult  topics  has  the  merit  of  success  as  well  as  nov- 
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elty.  His  lecture,  given  on  Thursday  P.  M.,  upon  "  The  Civilized  Races  of 
Ancient  America,"  was  listened  to  with  deep  interest.  Mr.  EUwood  mani- 
fested great  patience  in  research  and  skill  in  making  a  truly  eloquent  lecture 
out  of  the  dry  materials  of  historic  detail  and  scientific  research.  Altogether 
the  institute  of  1880  was  a  decided  success  for  the  schools  of  Kosciusko 
county. 

Wabash  County. — The  Wabash  county  Teachers'  Institute  convened  on 
the  30th  of  August.  There  were  about  200  teachers  present,  and  I  think  a 
more  interesting  and  profitable  institute  was  never  held  within  this  county, 
notwithstanding  our  institutes  for  a  number  of  years  past  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful. In  addition  to  home  talent,  Mrs.  Emma  Mont.  McRae,  of  Muncie; 
Prof.  Bond,  of  Indianapolis;  and  Prof.  Benton,  of  Butler  University,  gave- 
instruction  on  topics  of  practical  importance  to  the  teachers.  The  instructors- 
and  their  work  were  well  received,  especially  the  talks  of  Mrs.  McRae,  on 
** School  Management,"  "Means  of  Improvement,"  and  a  "Private  Talk  to 
the  Ladies,"  were  highly  spoken  of  and  appreciated.  The  talk  on  **  Means  of 
Improvement "  has  awakened  quite  an  interest,  and  as  a  result  a  club  of  fifteen 
in  the  city  has  been  organized,  and  doubtless  there  will  be  several  clubs  among 
the  teachers  of  the  county  taking  the  Chautauqua  course,  and  others  are  look- 
ing towards  the  completion  of  a  regular  course  of  study  in  some  institution  of 
learning.  Twelve  of  the  county  are  going  this  fall  to  take  a  regular  collegiate 
course  of  study,  six  of  whom  go  to  Asbury  University.  Besides  there  are  a 
number  attending  the  different  normal  schools,  of  which  our  state  has  not  a 
few. 

The  institute  continued  in  session  five  days,  and  closed  with  the  customary^ 
resolutions,  and  the  general  feeling  that  the  institute  had  been  a  success. 

Clark  County. — ^The  Institute,  1x5  strong,  closed  its  sixteenth  session^ 
September  3d.  Prof.  J.  A.  Beattie  was  present  three  days,  and  lectured  on 
Wednesday  evening.  Miss  Emma  McAvoy,  of  Mitchell,  on  Tuesday  even-^ 
ing  gave  her  lecture  on  "  Hints  for  Improvement  in  Coversation,"  Prof.O.  P« 
Jenkins,  of  Moore's  Hill  College,  present  d  to  the  institute  two  subjects  in  a 
clear  and  beautiful  manner.  The  home  workers  filled  the  interims  with  pa- 
pers, class  exercises,  and  discussions,  making  it  altogether  a  profitable  session* 
Onr  Superintendent,  A.  C.  Goodwin,  nominee  for  the  office  of  State  Superin- 
tendent, is  not  "without  honor"  at  home, as  the  following  resolution  proves: 

Resolved^  That  in  view  of  the  facts  that  under  the  wise  supervision  of  our 
county  superintendent,  A.  C.  Goodwin,  Clark  county  has  risen  among  the 
counties  of  Indiana  to  the  highest  plane  of  educational  advancement  in  our 
honored  state ;  that  he  has  come  up  to  his  present  high  position  among  educa*- 
tors  through  every  grade  of  the  schools  of  our  county;  that  he  has  always  con- 
sidered the  interest  of  the  public  schools  paramount  to  all  others ;  we,  the 
teachers  who  have  so  long  been  under  his  supervision,  irrespective  of  party, 
feel  just  pride  that  he  has  been  chosen  a  candidate  for  the  highest  educational 
position  in  the  state ;  and,  firm  in  the  conviction  that  he  will  discharge  the 
responsibilities  of  that  position  with  the  efficiency  that  always  characterized^ 
him,  we  deem  his  election  would  be  but  a  fitting  reward  for  his  labors. 

Secretayr. 
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Elkhart  County. — Elkhart  County  Institute  convened  September  6tli, 
Supt.  Moury,  chairman ;  200  teachers  in  attendance.  Instructors,  I.  N.  Fallon 
New^Orleans,  La.;  Mr.  Barr,  Elkhart;  A.  Blunt,  Supt.  Goshen  schools' 
"Messrs.  Harding,  Blackledge,  Langworthy,  and  Miss  Chandler,  Prin.  High 
School.'  I  The  subjects  presented  were  confined  to  the  branches  taught  in  on'' 
common  schools.  Great  enthusiasm  and  interest  was  manifested  througfaout 
the  entire  session,  evinced  by  the  prompt  and  regtilar  attendance.  Daring  the 
session'we  were  favored  by  lectures  from  I.  N.  Failor  and  Hon.  H.  D.  Wilson. 
Subjects,  •'Conservation  of  Energy  and  Corrollation  of  Forces,''  and  **Tlie 
Teacher's  Profession/' ;  which  were  well  timed  and  abounding  with  instmc- 
tion.  Mention  is  also  necessary  of  the  rare  intellectual  feasts  presented  daily 
in  succession  from^the'able  pens  of  Misses  McGuffin,  Butler,  Mrs.  Blont,  and 
Mr.  Harding,  upon  different  subjects  connected  with  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching. 

Institute  closed  with  the  unanimous  wish  that  it  might  be  the  good  fortune 
of  all  to  enjoy  the  return  of  many  more  as  pleasant  and  instructiTe.  The 
following  resolutions,  among  others,  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  the  present  school  system  is  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
people,  and  we  are  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  same. 

Resolved,  That  Mour/s  Grade  Book  is  an  indispensable  help  in  our 
schools. 

Resolved,  That  the  county  superintendency  is  a  vital  part  of  school  system, 
and  we  will  use  our  best  efforts  to  sustain  it. 

Resolved^  That*we  consider  Supt.  Moury  an  eminently  successful  and  effi- 
cient school  officer,  and  we  pledge  him  our  support  in  still  raising  the  standard 
of  our  schools.  Chas.  S.  Taylor,  Sec'y. 

The  above  are  all  the  reports  of  institutes  furnished  the  Journal  for  pablica* 
'tion.     We  are  glad  to  publish  all  sent. 


BOOK   TABLE. 


Appleton^  Standard  Elementary  Geography  is  just  at  hand — ^too  late  for 
notice  this  month. 

RidpatKs  New  Inductive  Grammar,  J.  M.  Olcott,  Indianapolis,  agent,  has 
just  come  to  hand,  too  late  to  receive  attention  this  month. 

754^  Nursery,  published  by  J.  L.  Shorey,  Boston,  is  a  beautiful  little  monthly 
for  children.  It  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  the  matter  is  just  what  pleases 
-the  "  youngest  readers." 

The  St,  Nicholas  has  no  equal  in  this  country  as  a  youth's  paper.  It  is 
richly  illustrated  and  abounds  in  excellent  articles  by  the  best  writers  in  the 
land.     Published  by  Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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Tke  Teacher's  Dream^  that  beautiful  little  poem  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Venable, 
•of  Cincinnati,  has  been  illustrated  and  published  by  itself,  and  will  be  a  popular 
and  an  appropriate  holiday  gift- book  the  coming  winter.    Published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

Harper's  Weekly  is  the  prince  of  illustrated  weekly  newspapers.  Nothing 
-else  in  this  country  approaches  it.  The  illustrations  are  worth  the  price  of  the 
paper.  It  discusses  the  live  topics  of  the  day  with  great  ability.  George  W*^ 
Curtis  is  its  editor.     Harper  &  Brothers,'  New  York,  publishers. 

We  have  received  a  specimen  number  of  Happy  Songs^  in  40  page  manilla 
form,  music  book  for  day  schools,  which  certainly  fills  a  real  want  The  pa- 
per and  "  get  up  "  of  the  little  book  is  first  class.  The  music — well,  we  don't 
sing,  but  it  looks  bright  and  cherry.  The  words  are  full  of  life  and  are  not 
trashy.  Send  10  cents  for  specimen  copy,  to  Thomas  Kane  &  Co.,  248  Wa- 
bash Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Frobriger's  Patent  Drawing  Tablets, — J.  M.  Olcott,  Indianapolis.  These 
tablets  have  recently  been  revised  and  extended.  The  changes  in  some  of  the 
the  numbers  are  quite  marked.  Wherever  experience  in  actual  teaching  has 
-suggested  an  improvement  the  change  has  been  made;  Object-drawing  has 
been  introduced  and  Geometric  Drawing  added.  In  some  of  the  numbers  the 
new  feature  of  Historic  Ornamentation  has  been  introduced.  The  entire 
•course  is  completed  in  eight  tablets.  Every  teacher  should  examine  the  new 
series. 

Selections  for  Headings  with  an  Introduction  upon  Eloeution — By  Henry 
W.  Jameson.     St.  Louis :     G.  I.  Jones  &  Co. 

Prof.  Jameson,  the  author,  has  also  prepared  "  Rhetorical  Methods,"  noticed 
in  the  Journal  a  month  or  two  ago.  He  is  not  a  professional  elocutionist,  but 
has  made  a  specialty  for  years  of  teaching  reading  in  connection  with 
rhetoric  and  the  principles  of  true  oratory.  He  appreciates  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  distinction  between  reading  and  elocution  as  usually  understood  and 
taught,  and  that  reading  comes  first.  The  selections  in  this  volume  are  of  the 
highest  order,  all  by  eminent  authors  and  worthy  of  study.  The  selections 
are  mostly  adapted  to  persons  in  the  higher  grades  of  school  work. 

Circles  in  English  Grammar — By  T.  R.  Vickroy.  St.  Louis:  G.  I. 
Jones  &  Co. 

"  Circles  in  Grammar  "  does  not  mean  diagramming  by  means  of  circles,  as 
might  be  inferred,  but  the  book  is  written  in  parts,  the  first  part  or  circle  in- 
cluding what  the  child  should  be  taught  in  one  year,  on  the  supposition  that 
he  begins  with  the  fourth  year  grade ;  the  second  circle  includes  what  should 
be  taught  the  second  year,  etc.,  there  being  four  "circles"  in  all. 

The  book  starts  out  with  Agassiz's  principle :  "  Practice  always  precedes 
theory.  We  do  the  thing  before  we  understand  why  we  do  it."  The  aim  in 
the  beginning  is  to  give  but  few  and  simple  principles,  and  to  fix  them  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  by  numerous  examples  and  ample  drill.  The  minimum  of 
statement  and  the  maximum  of  exercise  is  the  characteristic  of  the  first  "circle." 
All  the  way  through,  the  book  abounds  in  illustrations  and  suggested  exercises 
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for  drill,  recognizing  Ihc  Tad  that  the  tint  object  to  be  attained  in  Ihe  study  or 
Unguage  is  to  enable  the  student  to  express  his  own  thoughts  corredijr,  both 
orally  and  in  writing;  and  the  other  fact  thai  "correct  speech  must  be  nieas- 
urabl)'  acquired,  if  acquired  at  all,  before  Ihe  child  is  prepared  for  the  study  of 
technical  grammar,"  and  must  come  through  prattUt.  We  have  examined 
the  book  wiih  pleasure  and  interest,  and  heartily  endorse  ihe  underlying  prin- 
ciples and  the  plan.  The  "circles"  will  be  helpful  in  the  hands  of  any  teacher 
of  giammer  in  the  lower  grades. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 
To  Teachers  and  otberfi  desiring  Hnslcal  Ingtrnmente. 

oppoRually  of  payipEin  monlbly  iniullmcnti  enable!  nlmoit  everyone  ID  poueuone  or 
the  Mhtr.  Alt  inilrumenu  are  no!  of  the  same  quality  and  warkmanihlp,  which  fact  in- 
«Tp«ri*aced  pcr»ni  do  nor  detect  until  too  late  to  profit  by  their  knowLed^e.  Haviaf 
repeatedly  been  called  upon  by  fe1loW'te«chen  and  other*  to  lelectmjtnjm en ta,  it  occyrrd 
to  lae  thai  T  might  terve  othera  in  the  aame  way,  and  thua  without  any  charge  to  tbeAD, 


OSO.  B.  LOOUIS, 
Supt.  of  Mouc  in  Put>]ic  Schooli,  IndianapoliL 


Mliandscnpet  Chroma  Cards,  «tc.,  name  on,  to  cents.     *^f^ 
Gilt-Edge  Cards,  lo  cts,     Clinton  &  Co.,  North  Haven,  Ct.      10.3 

Ohio  Central  Normal  and  Kisdeboabten  Training  School,  ixcer- 

poraltd  under  State  Law,  iiiUh  full  Faculty  and  Slate  Board  of  Trustet*. — 
This  school  T  ow  has  a  complete  Model,  consisting  of  a  full  system  of  graded 
schools  attached,  for  the  purpose  of  observation  and  practice. 

The  Kiadtrgarttn  Trainirig  Class  for  ladies,  formerly  at  Cleveland,  O.,  is 
now  permanently  located  here,  and  is  fiee  to  all  Hho  enter  for  one  year,  and 
will  pledge  themselves  to  complete  the  course. 

The  advantages  here  for  thorough  training  in  all  grade*  and  departments, 
are  unsurpassed  by  any  school  in  the  cou 
Address 
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READING  — I. 


IT 


JOSEPH  CARHART.* 


Why  Reading  Should  be  Taught. 


|AN  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 
that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God."  So  said 
mankind's  greatest  teacher. 

The  mouth  of  God  is  not  only  the  prophet  and  the 
apostle,  but  the  true  poet,  historian,  philosopher,  orator,  novelist, 
musician,  sculptor,  painter — all  the  great  and  good  men  and 
women  who  have  had  vivid  conceptions  of  **  the  good,  the  true, 
and  the  beautiful,"  and  have  embodied  their  conceptions  in  some 
enduring  art  form.  Of  these  it  may  be  said :  "  Vox  Populi^  vox 
DeC' 

The  form  of  art  which,  more  than  any  other,  has  been  made 
to  embody  the  best  thought  and  feeling  of  the  world's  best  men 
and  women,  and  which  addresses  itself  to  by  far  the  largest  num- 
ber, is  literature. 

Poets  and  sages,  those  who  have  had  the  power  to  express 
what  themselves  and  others  thought  and  felt,  have  embalmed  in 
books  the  experience  of  the  race.     Should  we  appropriate  to 

*We  are  glad  to  announce  that  arrangements  have  been  perfected  with 

Prof.  Carhart,  teacher  of  Reading  and  English  Literature  in  the  State  Norma], 

to  furnish  a  series  of  articles  for  the  Journal  on  Reading.    This  article,  which 

serves  as  a  foundation,  appeared  in  the  October  number  of  the  Normal  Neius^ 
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ourselves  the  results  of  their  labors  ?    Hear  the  testimony  of  the 
wise :  ^ 

The  study  of  history  will  teach  the  legislator,  by  what  means 
states  have  become  powerful;  and^  in  the  private  citizen,  they 
will  inculcate  the  love  of  liberty  and  order.  The  writings  of 
sages  point  out  a  private  path  of  virtue,  and  show  that  the  best 
empire  is  self-government,  and  that  subduing  our  passions  is  the 
noblest  of  conquests. — Bulwer, 

If  I  were  to  pray  for  a  taste  that  would  stand  me  in  stead  un- 
der every  variety  of  circumstances,  and  be  a  source  of  happiness 
and  cheerfulness  to  me  through  life,  and  a  shield  against  its  ills, 
however  things  might  go  amiss,  and  the  world  frown  upon  me, 
it  would  be  a  taste  for  reading.  *  *  *  Give  a  man  this  taste, 
and  the  means  of  gratifying  it,  and  you  can  hardly  fail  of  mak- 
ing a  happy  man,  unless,  indeed,  you  put  into  his  hands  a  most 
perverse  selection  of  books.  You  place  him  in  contact  with  the 
best  society  in  every  period  of  history — with  the  wisest,  the  wit- 
tiest— with  the  tenderest,  the  bravest,  and  the  purest  characters 
that  have  endowed  humanitv.  You  make  him  a  denizen  of  all 
nations — a  cotemporary  of  all  ages.  Thd  world  has  been  created 
for  him. 

It  is  hardly  possible  but  the  character  should  take  a  higher 
and  better  tone  from  the  constant  habit  of  associating  in  thought 
with  a  class  of  thinkers,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  above  the  average 
of  humanity.  It  is  morally  impossible  but  that  the  manners 
should  take  a  tinge  of  good  breeding  and  civilization,  from  hav- 
ing constantly  before  one's  eyes  the  way  in  which  the  best  bred 
and  best  informed  men  have  talked  and  conducted  themselves 
in  their  intercourse  with  one  another.  There  is  a  gentle  but 
perfectly  irresistible  coercion  in  a  habit  of  reading,  well  directed, 
over  the  whole  tenor  of  a  man's  character  and  conduct,  which 
is  not  the  less  effectual  because  it  works  insensibly,  and  because 
it  is  really  the  last  thing  he  dreams  of.    .       *  *  * 

— &V/.  F,  W.  Herschel 

It  is  nearly  an  axiom  that  people  will  not  be  better  than  the 
books  they  read. — Dr,  A,  Potter. 

We  can  not  linger  in  the  beautiful  creation  of  inventive  genius, 

*        *      without  a  new  sense  of  the  capacities  and  dignity 

of  human  nature,  which  naturally  leads  to  a  sterner  self-respect, 

to  manlier  resolves,  and  higher  aspirations.     We  can  not  read 
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the  ways  of  God  to  man  as  revealed  in  the  history  of  nations, 
of  sublime  virtues  as  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  good  and  great 
men,  without  falling  into  that  mood  of  thoughtful  admiration, 
which,  though  it  be  but  a  transitory  glow,  is  a  purifying  and 
elevating  influence  while  it  lasts.  *  *  In  books,  be  it 
remembered,  we  have  the  best  products  of  the  best  minds.  We 
should,  any  of  us,  esteem  it  a  great  privilege  to  pass  an  evening 
with  Shakespeare  or  Bacon,  were  such  a  thing  possible.  But, 
were  we  admitted  to  the  presence  of  one  of  these  illustrious  men, 
we  might  find  him  touched  with  infirmity,  or  oppressed  with  wea- 
riness, or  darkened  with  the  shadow  of  a  recent  trouble,  or  ab- 
sorbed by  intrusive  and  tyrannous  thoughts.  To  us,  tie  oracle 
might  be  dumb,  and  the  light  eclipsed.  But  when  we  take  down 
one  of  their  volumes,  we  run  no  such  risk.  Here  we  have  their 
best  thoughts  embalmed  in  their  best  words,  immortal  flowers  of 
poetry,  wet  with  Castilian  dews,  and  the  golden  fruit  of  wisdom 
that  had  long  ripened  on  the  bough  before  it  was  gathered. 
Here  we  find  the  growth  of  the  choicest  seasons  of  the  mind, 
when  mortal  cares  were  forgotten,  and  mortal  weaknesses  were 
subdued,  and  the  soul,  stripped  of  its  vanities  and  its  passions, 
lay  bare  to  the  finest  effluences  of  truth  and  beauty.  We  may 
be  sure  that  Shakespeare  never  out-talked  his  Hamlet,  Bacon  his 
essays.  Great  writers  are  best  known  through  their  books.  How 
little,  for  instance,  do  we  know  of  the  life  of  Shakespeare ;  but 
how  much  do  we  know  of  him.  *         ♦         *         * 

A  taste  for  reading  will  always  carry  you  into  the  best. possible 
company,  and  enable  you  to  converse  with  men  who  will  instruct 
you  by  their  wisdom,  and  charm  you  by  their  wit;  who  will  soothe 
you  when  fretted,  refresh  you  when  weary,  coimsel  you  when  per- 
plexed, and  sympathize  with  you  at  all  times. — Geo,  S.  HiUard. 

Employ  your  time  by  improving  yourself  by  other  men's  doc- 
uments ;  so  shall  you  come  easily  by  what  others  have  labored 
hard  for.  Prefer  knowledge  to  wealth ;  for  the  one  is  transitory, 
the  other  perpetual.— .^^rtf/^j. 

He  that  will  inquire  out  the  best  books  in  every  science,  and 
inform  himself  of  the  most  material  authors  of  the  several  acts  of 
philosophy  and  religion,  will  not  find  it  an  infinite  work  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  sentiments  of  mankind  concerning  the 
most  weighty  and  comprehensive  subjects. — Locke, 

Reading  maketh  a  full  man. — Bacon,    - 
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I  no  sooner  come  into  the  library  but  I  bolt  the  door  to  me, 
excluding  Lust,  Ambition,  Avarice,  and  all  such  vices,  whose 
nurse  is  Idleness,  the  mother  of  Ignorance  and  Melancholy.  In 
the  very  lap  of  eternity,  among  so  many  divine  souls,  I  take  my 
seat  with  so  lofty  a  spirit,  and  sweet  content,  that  I  pity  all  that 
know  not  this  happiness. — Heinsius. 

•     *     Books  are  yours, 
Within  whose  silent  chambers  treasures  lie 
Preserved  from  age  to  age ;  more  precious  far 
Than  that  accumulated  store  of  gold 
And  orient  gems,  which  for  a  day  of  need 
The  Sultan  hides  deep  in  ancestral  tombs. 
These  hoards  of  truth  you  can  unlock  at  will. 

[  Wordsworth, 

Of  the  things  which  man  can  do  or  make  here  below,  by  far 
.    the  most  momentous,  wonderful,  and  worthy,  are  the  things  we 
<:all  books. — Carlyle. 

For  books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do  contain  a 
certain  progeny  of  life  in  them,  as  active  as  that  soul  whose  pro- 
geny they  are ;  nay,  they  do  preserve,  as  in  a  vial,  the  purest 
efficacy  and  extraction  of  that  living  intellect  that  bred  them. — 
Miiton, 

From  a  child  I  was  fond  of  reading. — Franklin, 

My  latest  passion  will  be  for  literature. — Frederick  the  Great. 

Books  are  the  food  of  youth,  the  delight  of  old  age ;  the  orna- 
ment of  prosperity,  the  refuge  and  comfort  of  adversity ;  a  delight 
at  home,  and  no  hindrance  abroad;  companions  by  night,  in 
traveling,  in  the  country. — Cicero, 

*  *  the  great  minds  of  former  ages.  The  debt  which 
he  owes  to  them  is  incalculable.  They  have  guided  him  to  truth. 
They  have  filled  his  mind  with  noble  and  graceful  images.  They 
have  stood  by  him  in  all  vicissitudes ;  comforters  in  sorrow,  nurses 
in  sickness,  companions  in  solitude.  Their  friendships  are  ex- 
posed to  no  danger  from  the  occurrences  by  which  other  attach- 
ments are  weakened  and  dissolved;  time  glides  on;  fortune  is 
inconstant;  tempers  are  soured;  bonds  which  seemed  indissolu- 
ble are  daily  sundered  by  interest,  by  emulation,  or  by  caprice. 
But  no  such  cause  can  affect  the  silent  converse  which  we  hold 
with  the  highest  of  human  intellects.  That  placid  intercourse  is 
disturbed  by  no  jealousies  or  resentments.     There  are  the  old 
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friends  who  are  never  seen  with  new  faces,  who  are  the  same  in 
wealth  and  in  poverty,  in  glory  and  in  obscurity.  With  the  dead 
there  is  no  rivalry.  In  the  dead  there  is  no  change.  Plato  is 
never  sullen.  Cervantes  is  never  petulant.  Demosthenes  never 
comes  unseasonably.  Dante  never  stays  too  long.  No  differ- 
ence of  political  opinion  can  alienate  Cicero.  No  heresy  can 
excite  the  horror  of  Bossuet — Macaulay:  Review  of  Montagu^ s 
Bacon. 

Until  we  know  why  the  rose  is  sweet,  or  the  dew-drop  pure, 
or  the  rainbow  beautiful,  we  can  not  know  why  the  poet  is  the 
best  benefactor  of  humanity.  Whether  because  he  reveals  us  to 
ourselves,  or  because  he  touches  the  soul  with  the  fervor  of  divine 
aspiration,  whether  because  in  a  world  of  sordid  and  restless  anx- 
iety he  fills  us  with  serene  joy,  or  puts  into  rythmic  and  perma- 
nent form  the  best  thoughts  and  hopes  of  man — who  shall  say  ? 
But  none  the  less  is  the  heart's  instinctive  loyalty  to  the  poet  the 
proof  of  its  consciousness  that  he  does  all  these  things,  that  he  is 
the  harmonizer,  strengthener,  and  consoler.  How  the  faith  of 
Christendom  has  been  stayed  for  centuries  upon  the  mighty  words 
of  the  old  Hebrew  bards  and  prophets,  and  how  the  vast  and 
inexpressible  mystery  of  divine  love  and  power  and  purpose  has 
been  best  breathed  in  parable  and  poem! — George  William  Curtis, 

My  days  among  the  dead  are  passed ; 

Around  me  I  behold, 
Where'er  these  casual  eyes  are  cast. 

The  mighty  minds  of  old. 
My  never-failing  friends  are  they, 
With  whom  I  converse  day  by  day. 

With  them  I  take  delight  in  weal, 

And  seek  relief  in  woe ; 
And  while  I  understand  and  feel, 

How  much  to  them  I  owe, 
My  cheeks  have  often  been  bedewed 
With  tears  of  thoughtful  gratitude. 

My  thoughts  are  with  dead ;  with  them 

I  live  in  long-past  years;' 
Their  virtues  love,  their  faults  condemn, 

Partake  their  hopes  and  fears, 
And  from  their  lessons  seek  and  find 
Instruction  with  an  humble  mind. 
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• 

My  hopes  are  with  the  dead ;  anon 

My  place  with  them  will  be. 
And  I  with  them  shall  travel  on 

Through  all  futurity ; 

Yet  leaving  here  a  name,  I  trust, 

That  will  not  perish  in  the  dust. 

\Souihey, 

In  their  literary  inheritance,  the  readers  of  the  English  lan- 
guage are  the  richest  people  that  the  sun  shines  on.  Their  nov- 
elists paint  the  finest  portraits  of  human  character,  their 
historians  know  the  secret  of  entrancing  and  philosophical  narra- 
tion, their  critics  have  the  keenest  acumen,  their  philosophers 
probe  far  into  the  philosophy  of  mind,  their  poets  sing  the  sweet- 
est songs. — History  of  English  Literature:   Shaw, 

What  greater  service  can  the  teacher  render  to  the  child,  en- 
trusted to  his  care,  or  to  the  state,  of  which  the  child  is  to  become 
a  citizen,  than  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  possessing  his  literary 
inheritance  ? .  The  state  expects  the  teacher  to  perform  this  ser- 
vice, and,  among  the  means  to  be  employed,  has  designated  that 
one  of  the  eight  legal  branches  called  reading. 


OBJECT-LESSONS  IN  MORAL  EDUCATION.* 


REV.  A.  D.  MAYO,  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  NATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


SOME  twenty  years  ago  a  wave  of  reaction  against  all  religious 
and  moral  instruction  in  common  schools  swept  over  the 
country.  The  occasion  was  chiefly  the  demonstration  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  for  the  division  of  the  school  funds 
and  the  establishment  of  the  parochial  system.  The  people  de- 
clared that  the  American  system  should  be  maintained,  and 
schools  be  secular  in  the  sense  of  being  controlled  by  the  State 
as  against  ecclesiastical  influence.  An  eflbrt  was  made  to  force 
in  that  method  of  ultra-  philosophical  secularism  which  would  cut 
away  all  public  life  from  any  relation  to  religion,  and  repudiate 
religious  sanctions  for  moral  instruction.  This  method,  which 
proposed,  after  the  manner  of  Solomon,  to  shut  the  mouths  of 

*  Abstract  of  a  paper  read  at  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Chan* 
tauqua.     Printed  in  The  New-England  Journal. 
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the  contending  mothers  by  killing  the  child,  was  adopted  in  cer- 
^gjj  localities.  But  this  superficial  theory  seems  to  have  been 
^  lived  through,  and  now  there  is  a  formidable  revival,  all  over  the 
country,  in  favor  of  moral  instruction.  During  these  years  the 
schools  have  been  greatly  indebted  to  the  devotion  of  their  teach- 
ers, especially  the  women,  who  have  folded  the  little  children  to 
their  heart  more  tenderly  as  the  storm  beat  more  loudly  outside. 
The  terrible  relations  of  depravity  in  all  regions  of  business,  the 
vast  amount  of  youthful  wickedness  in  cities,  and  the  portentious 
spectacle  of  the  millions  of  children  demanding  instruction  in  the 
South,  have  finally  awakened  the  people  to  this  demand  for  moral 
instruction.  Whenever  the  attempt  is  made,  in  good  faith,  in  a 
Christian  country,  to  give  moral  instruction,  it  follows,  by  neces- 
sity, that  it  shall  be  instruction  in  the  Christian  morality,  the  code 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Law  of  Love, 
and  the  Golden  Rule.  For  the  average  school-child  this  charac- 
ter training  is  more  than  half,  and  for  large  classes  nine-tenths, 
the  work  in  school.  The  most  important  question  now  is  the 
best  method  for  the  moral  instruction  so  loudly  demanded.  And 
here  the  new  education,  which  has  changed  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion in  all  other  directions,  must  come  in,  and  reconstruct  the 
mode  of  imparting  moral  instruction.  Practically,  during  the 
past  twenty  years  the  superior  teachers  have  been  forced  by  cir- 
cumstances to  give  up  the  old  mechanical  methods  of  teaching 
morals  by  lecturing  and  cramming  the  children's  minds  with  pre- 
cepts, and  have  learned  to  rely  on  that  broader  and  more  vital 
method  whereby  the  teacher  himself  is  the  soul  of  the  character- 
training,  and  uses  every  opportunity  to  mold  the  morals  of  the 
child.  The  true  teacher  is  the  central  object  in  all  moral  instruc- 
tion. Unles  he  is  the  incarnation  of  all  his  pupils  should  be,  it 
will  be  in  vain  that  he  attempts  to  give  formal  instruction  in  mor- 
ality. Every  school  is  really  a  committee  of  investigation  of  the 
teacher,  and  every  instructor  who  combines  high  character  and 
teaching  ability  can  not  fail  to  be  a  powerful  spiritual  force  in  the 
school-room.  The  people  must  insist  that  only  teachers  of  the 
most  positive  moral  character  shall  stand  before  the  children. 

In  proportion  as  the  level  of  moral  power  in  the  teacher  can 
be  raised,  will  character  be  shaped  in  the  school-room.  The 
most  formidable  implement  in  the  teacher's  hands  for  moral  train- 
ing is  the  discipline  of  the  school.    Men  and  children  are  largely 
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moulded  by  the  moral  tone,  habits,  and  laws  of  the  community. 
The  organization  and  discipline  of  the  school  work  a  gradual  re- 
form in  multitudes  of  children,  who  are  insensible  to  the  direct 
personal  appeal  of  the  teacher.     Yet  a  vast  amount  of  quiet  and 
effective  advice  and  aid  is  now  given  by  the  teachers — ^all  the 
more  valuable  because  working  in  secret.     The  new  methods  of 
instruction,  in  which  the  teacher  is  the  central  power,  offer  great 
opportunities  for  moral  instruction.     Every  lesson    in   the  lan- 
guage, science,  history,  even  in  the  most  practical  studies  of  the 
school,  can  be  so  combined  with  moral  emphasis  as  to  make  aU 
instruction  tell  on  the  character  of  the  child.     In  this  way  the 
scholar  is  prepared  for  the  use  of  books.     It  is  an  outrage  on 
religious  liberty  and  public  morality  to  banish  the  Bible  from  the 
schools ;  but  it  is  a  great  folly  to  confine  its  use  to  a  xt^oTkOtono\x&^ 
perfunctory  reading.    The  Bible  should  lie  on  the  teacher's  desk 
like  the  dictionary,  for  wise  and  judicious  use. 

Our  reading-books  can  be  used  to  great  effect  for  moral  instruc- 
tion.    It  is  a  great  mistake  to  fill  our  school-readers  w^itfa  such 
trivial  and  puerile  matters  as  is  often  considered  necessary.    The 
present  habit  of  directing  the  reading  of  school-children  offers 
great  opportunity  to  the  teacher.     There  are  lines  of  reading 
which,  like  mountain-paths,  lead  the  youth  upward  to  the  loftiest 
outlook  over  the  whole  providential  field  of  human  life.     The 
ideal  of  the  true  instructor  is  the  Great  Teacher  himself,  who  has 
reconstructed  human  civilization  by  appearing  for  eighteen  cen- 
turies as  the  sublime- object-lesson  of  all  the  virtues  demanded  in 
a  child  of  Almighty  God. 


LANGUAGE. 


[  fV,  A,  Hosmer^  Supt,  of  La  Porte  County^  has  sent  a  circular  to  his  teach- 
ers containing  the  following  suggestions  as  applied  to  pupils  in  the  ^h  Reader. 
They  are  so  practical  that  space  is  given  them  in  the  Journal  thcU  more  teach' 
ers  may  have  the  benefit  ofthem.'] 

THE  purpose  of  the  lessons  in  language  is  to  develop  the  powder 
of  oral  and  written  expression,  and  this  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  abundant  exercise  in  the  use  of  language  as  the  ex- 
pression of  thought.  In  the  three  lower  grades,  the  work  will 
mainly  be  done  by  the  pupils  while  at  their  seats.     The  inspec- 
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tion  and  drill  should  be  in  connection  with  the  reading  exercises. 
The  fourth  grade  is  entitled  to  special  time  for  this  exercise,  and 
the  teacher  should  not  fail  to  so  provide  in  arranging  the  pro- 
gramme. 

The  pupils  have  already  learned  the  nature  of  declarative  and 
interrogative  sentences,  and  these  terras  may  be  given  to  them 
now.  Teach  the  imperative  and  the  exclamatory  sentence. 
Teach  the  pupils  that  what  we  talk  about  in  a  sentence  is  the 
the  subject,  and  that  which  we  say  about  it  is  the  predicate. 
Give  a  list  of  subjects,  as  fence,  field,  John,  road,  tree,  Mary, 
carpenter,  etc. ,  and  require  the  pupils  to  build  sentences.  The 
teacher  should  state  the  kind  of  sentence  to  be  built,  whether 
declarative,  imperative,  etc.  Give  a  list  of  predicates,  as  run, 
play,  sing,  etc. ,  and  require  certain  specified  kinds  of  sentences 
to  be  built.  Give  rows  of  promiscuous  words  to  be  arranged 
into  certain  kinds  of  sentences.  Teach  the  pupils  to  combine 
sentences  by  having  them  make  two  or  more  statements  about  an 
object,  and  then  unite  them  in  one  expression.  Continue  the 
use  of  pictures  by  requiring  the  pupils  to  write  stories  about 
them.  No  doubt  the  pupils  will  at  first,  and  for  some  time,  re- 
quire much  assistance,  which  may  be  given  chiefly  by  suggestive 
questions.  As  pupils  advance,  more  particular  descriptions  may 
be  broufijhtout,  and  the  wider  play  of  the  imagination  secured 
by  judicious  questioning.  Read  once  or  twice  carefully  to  tlie 
pupils,  a  story  or  anecdote,  and  require  them  to  reproduce  it  in 
their  own  language.  A  gieat  deal  of  work  of  this  character 
should  be  given.  The  reading  should  not  be  done  at  the  time 
the  lesson  is  assigned,  but  when  the  pupils  commence  to  prepare 
the  language  lesson.  Teach  the  pupils  of  this  grade  to  write 
letters,  and  make  letter-writing  a  frequent  exercise  thropgh  the 
entire  year.  The  pupils  should  understand  the  meaning  and 
use  of  the  following  parts  of  a  letter :  heading,  address,  saluta- 
tion, body,  subscription.  Teach  the  above  parts,  their  position, 
punctuation,,  and  the  use  of  capital  letters.  Give  the  pupils 
drill  in  writing  each  part,  appropriate  for  a  business  letter,  a 
friendly  letter,  a  letter  to  a  brother,  sister,  etc.  In  requiring  the 
pupils  to  produce  entire  letters,  definitely  specify  the  nature  of 
the  work.     The  following  will  serve  as  illustrations : 

I.     Write  a  letter  to  your  father,  who  is  supposed  to  be  away 
from  home,  stating  three  things  that  have  occurred  during  his 
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absence,  and  saying  that  he  (the  father)  is  expected  home  on.  a 
certain  day,  and  that  the  buggy  (or  sleigh)  will  be  at  the  depot 
of  a  certain  place  to  meet  him. 

2.  Write  a  letter  to  a  schoolmate,  describing  a  present  re- 
ceived, asking  the  loan  of  a  book,  and  stating  that  you  will  visit 
him  on  a  certain  day. 

3.  Write  a  letter  to  your  parents,  describing  your  studies  in 
school. 

4.  Write  a  letter  to  your  cousin,  inviting  him,  or  hei^  to 
visit  you. 

There  is  room  for  the  teacher  to  exercise  a  great  deal  of  inge- 
nuity in  designating  the  character  of  letters  to  be  written.  The 
pupils  should  be  required  to  produce  short  compositions  occa- 
sionally. In  assigning  this  work,  definitely  specify  its  character. 
Some  attention  may  be  given  to  technical  grammar  in  the  course 
of  the  year  \  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  main  object 
is  to  teach  pupils  the  practical  use  of  language.  In  considering 
the  parts  of  speech  and  their  properties,  develop  the  ideas  of 
pupils  in  reference  to  a  new  point,  by  conversation  with  them, 
and  by  written  work  on  the  black-board.  Lead  the  pupils  to 
make  their  own  definitions,  as  far  as  possible.  The  pupils  work 
outside  of  the  recitation,  should  always  be  the  preparation  of 
some  written  matter  to  be  brought  to  the  next  recitation  for  in- 
spection and  criticism. 


WHAT  IS  TRUE  EDUCATION? 


MAY  SHALLCROSS. 


THIS  question  is  one  of  such  vital  importance  and  of  such  de- 
termining effect  upon  the  life  of  this  and  of  any  age,  that  it 
awakens  m  the  mind  of  every  earnest  seeker  after  true  advance- 
ment and  improvement,  the  liveliest  interest  and  the  deepest 
thought. 

In  seeking  to  define  the  question  clearly,  one  finds  that  too 
often  a  narrow,  if  not  entirely  erroneous  conception  of  the  term 
education  is  formed,  instead  of  a  realization  of  the  true  breadth 
and  depth  of  the  word. 
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This  is  almost  inevitable ;  and  as  a  deplorable  result,  we  find 
in  every-day  life  many  examples  of  noble  minds  that  in  their  en- 
deavor to  do  something  for  the  elevation  of  themselves  and 
all  mankind  have  been  warped  and  crippled  by  their  narrow  con- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  the  word.  For  true  seekers  know  that 
education  is  not  limited  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  is 
not  confined  to  the  preparation  for  any  vocation  in  life.  For 
while  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  is  necessary  to  the  success- 
ful pursuit  of  any  calling  in  life,  it  is  simply  a  component  part — 
not  the  whole — a  mere  step  in  the  path  of  true  education ;  and 
in  thinking  that  after  a  certain  course  of  study  within  a  prescribed 
term  of  years,  and  for  the  attainment  of  any  desired  end,  we  come 
into  possession  of  a  true  education,  we  fall  into  the  common 
error. 

Education  is  so  expansive  and  so  almost  infinitely  comprehen- 
sive, that  we  are  prone — as  we  can  not  appreciate  it  in  its  full 
sense — to  bring  it  into  the  narrow  limits  of  our  own  thoughts. 
Educatiou  is  without  limit.  It  can  never  be  finished — it  is  a  life 
process — it  may  be  an  eternal  one.  **  It  includes  everything  that 
tends  to  develop  or  fashion  man  and  woman ;  a  process  contin- 
ually gomg  on,  whether  recognized  in  consciousness  or  not ; " 
and  modified  by  every  indulged  thought  or  feeling,  and  every 
action,  however  slight,  of  everyday  life. 

Then  true  education,  or  education  in  its  most  noble  and  ele- 
vated sense,  is  that  which  tends  to  the  best  development  of  mind 
and  body ;  that  which  calls  forth  the  noblest  faculties  and  aspi- 
rations of  mankind,  and  which  controls  the  passions  and  unwor- 
thy thoughts,  and  brings  them  into  subjection  to  mind  and  con- 
science ;  a  process  which,  if  fully  completed  in  this  life,  would 
raise  the  human  race  to  a  height  of  mora  laid  physical  perfection 
that  we  can  not  scale  with  our  minds. 

Cannelton,  Ind. 


ANTHONY  COMSTOCK. 


WE  know  of  no  social  reformer  who  deserves  more  gratitude 
from  the  American  people  than  Anthony  Comstock.  May 
God  spare  him  long  and  stand  between  the  villainous  host  who 
hate  him  and  our  beloved  children,  whom  they  are  trying,  with 
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fiendish  malignity,  to  pollute  and  destroy.  His  neck  some  of 
them  would  be  as  glad  to  wring  as  they  would  that  of  a  Thanks- 
giving turkey,  but  he  stands  by  his  duty  like  the  Christian  man 
he  undoubtedly  is.  When  Mr.  Comstock  came  into  the  field 
which  he  now  occupies  so  efficiently,  there  were  165  obscene 
books  published  in  this  country.  Of  these  he  has  seized  and 
destroyed  the  plates  of  163,  and  the  owners  of  the  remaining 
two,  getting  sccred,  destroyed  them  themselves.  He  has  seized 
and  confiscated  24  tons  of  obscene  printed  matter,  and  arrested 
425  persons  for  dealing  in  this  matter.  He  has  seized  and  de- 
stroyed 1,700  photographic  negatives  of  obscene  pictures,  530 
woodcuts,  and  350  steel  and  copper-plate  engravings.  All  this 
filthy  material  and  the  power  of  its  multiplication  he  has  saved 
from  being  unloaded  upon  the  youth  of  this  country.  The  watch- 
fulness,  the  intrepidity,  the  self-devotion  with  which  he  has  effected 
these  wonderful  results,  stamp  him  as  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
remarkable  of  the  Christian  workers  of  our  time. — Exchange, 


PERTINENT  QUESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS. 


1.  Are  you  complete  master  of  the  situation  ? 

2.  Do  your  pupils,  as  a  rule,  obey  you  from  choice,  or  from 
fear  of  punishment  ? 

3.  Are  your  recitations  spirited  enough  to  keep  alive  the  in- 
terests of  a  majority  of  your  pupils,  or  do  the  most  of  them  sit 
in  class  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  and  their  minds  fol- 
lowing in  ;he  direction  of  their  eyes  ? 

4.  Do  .you  make  frequent  use  of  the  wall-maps  in  your  geog- 
raphy and  history  recitations,  and  do  you  supplement  the  maps 
by  the  use  of  blackboard  sketches  ? 

5.  Are  you  teaching  your  pupils  to  read  with  the  heart  and 
the  understanding,  or  are  you  teaching  them  to  imitate  you  me- 
chanically in  the  reading  of  the  pieces  in  the  text-book  ? 

6.  Do  you  always  prepare  all  the  lessons  so  thoroughly  your- 
self, that  you  are  prepared  to  give  clear  explanations  of  the  more 
prominent  points  connected  with  them  ? 

7.  Do  you  give  the  twentieth  part  as  much  thought  to  the 
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cultivation  of  the  hearts  of  your  scholars  as  you  do  to  the  culti- 
vation of  their  heads  ? 

8.  Do  you  ever  permit  a  whole  day  to  pass  without  finding 
an  opportunity  to  say  something^  or  do  something,  to  make  your 
scholars  purer  and  nobler,  as  well  as  wiser  ? 

9.  Do  you  save  your  best  energy  for  the  school  room,  or  do 
you  devote  it  to  frivolous  amusements  ? 

10.  What  are  you  doing  to  cultivate  among  your  pupils  a 
taste  for  reading  good  literature  ? 

1 1.  Are  you  living  such  a  life  of  moral  rectitude  that  parents 
could  wish  their  children  to  fashion  their  lives  after  yours  ? — Ex, 


HOW  TO  SPEND  WINTER  EVENINGS. 


EMMA  MONT.   MoRAB. 


AS  October  with  its  weather  of  gorgeous  beauty  is  upon  us,  brim- 
ful of  more  than  royal  nectar  for  the  inspiration  of  the  seeing 
eye  and  understanding  mind,  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  a  bleak 
December  seems  an  intruder.  But  while  we  are  making  our  own 
all  the  richness  of  the  autumn,  it  may  be  well  to  plan  ahead  a  little 
for  the  long  evenings  of  the  approaching  winter.  Those  times  are 
so  precious  when  used  as  garnering  times  by  the  teacher.  He  goes 
each  morning  to  the  waiting,  precious  household  of  dear  children 
fathered  in  the  school  home,  strengthened  by  the  communion  he  had 
with  the  true  elixir  of  life — knowledge. 

As  a  matter  of  duty  we  should  see  to  it  that  we  attain  a  higher  de- 
gree  of  knowledge  of  the  eight  common  school  branches  prescribed 
by  law.  The  mastery  of  the  lower  depends  largely  upon  the  under- 
standing of  the  higher  departments  of  the  same  science.  He  who 
would  teach  arithmetic  comprehensively  should  give  attention  to 
algebra  and  geometry.  After  the  eight  common  school  branches  in 
the  natural  order  come  the  science  of  elementary  physics,  the  ele- 
ments of  botany  and  zoology.  Physics  is  necessary  to  the  proper 
teaching  of  some  parts  of  arithmetic.  Botany  renders  most  valuable 
service  in  training  the  powers  of  observation.  Zoology  leads  to  a 
clearer  appreciation  of  the  subject  of  physiology.  The  pursuit  of 
science  in  these  different  directions  can  be  made  productive  of  great 
good  if  carried  into  the  school  in  the  form  of  general  lessons,  if  not 
in  the  regular  course  of  instruction.    An  interest  may  be  awakened 
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which  will  result  in  the  collection  of  botanical  and  zoological 
mens :  and  not  only  this,  but  through  this  means  both  teacber 
pupils  grow  out  of  themselves  into  more  of  a  realization  of  tlie 
widening  circle  of  the  yet  unknown. 

If  any  subject  of  study  is  to  be  pursued,  the  attention  for  tlie  tiine 
would  better  be  concentrated  upon  that  one  subject  until  a  desirable 
degree  of  knowlsdge  of  that  has  been  gained,  then  another  may  be 
taken  up.    To  the  teacher  all  kinds  of  knowledge  become  at  once 
practical.    As  any  kind  of  information  is  gained  it  can  be  of  use  in 
the  school.    I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  gathered  a  scrap  of  knoinrl- 
edge  of  any  description  that  I  did  not  find  use  for  before  a  week  had 
passed. 

It  is  one  thing  to  take  up  a  special  study  and  quite  another  to  plan 
for  our  winter's  leisure  hours  a  course  of  general  reading.     There  Is 
a  certain  amount  of  professional  reading  that  should  come  to  every 
teacher  in  the  form  of  educational  periodicals  and  great  works  on  the 
science  of  education  in  its  different  phases,  etc.    These  are  of  para- 
mount importance,  and  should  by  no  means  be  overlooked  as  a  part 
of  our  legitimate  work,  if  we  would  be  professional  teachers.     But 
besides  all  these  things  it  must  ever  be  kept  in  view  that  to  be  a  inan» 
to  be  a  woman,  is  more  than  to  be  a  teacher ;  and  yet  to  be  a  teacher 
in  its  highest,  truest  sense,  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  man,  to  be  a  wo- 
man.   This  kind  of  general  outlook,  is  the  result  of  a  growth  which 
can  come  only  through  a  process  of  years  spent  in  holding  converse 
with  the  master  minds  of  the  ages. 

In  this  age  of  periodical  literature  the  teacher  must  be  behind  the 
times  who  has  not  access  to  a  first-class  newspaper  (daily  if  possible], 
and  at  least  one  of  the  great  magazines,  the  Atlantic,  Harper,  Scrib- 
ner,  or  Popular  Sgience  Monthly.  Each  of  these  has  its  excellencies, 
but  some  one  of  them  is  a  necessity  to  your  winter's  work. 

I  think  there  is  no  other  class  of  general  reading  of  so  much  value 
to  the  teacher  as  choice  fiction.    The  novel  presents  a  picture  of  the 
people — their  manners,  their  customs,  their  dress,  their  motives— in 
short,  their  natures.    These  things  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  teach- 
er's knowledge.    He  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  student  of  human  nature^ 
If  he  does  not  know  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women  as  they  are> 
he  fails.   He  should,  then,  be  a  student  of  the  master  touches  upon  this 
great  canvas  which  is  a  portrayal  of  human  figures,  as  they  act  and 
react  upon  each  other.    It  matters  not  how  old  we  may  have  grown 
in  years ;  if  we  as  yet  are  strangers  to  the  enchanted  land  of  childreB's 
story  books,  let  us  begin  this  winter  with  Arabian  Nights,  Don 
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Quixote,  and  Robinson  Crusoe.  Then  in  our  search  after  new  types 
in  the  school  of  humanity  we  shall  come  to  the  reading  of  Maria 
£dgeworth,  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot.  In  the 
pursuit  of  Dickens  we  shall  certainly  find  some  school-masters  whose 
pattern  we  will  endeavor  to  avoid,  if  we  find  none  to  imitate. 

The  essence  of  poetry  is  to  be  found  in  the  world* s  first  great  poem^ 
the  "Iliad.**    While  it  is  true  that  the  leisure  time  is  quickly  filled^ 
and  much  must  be  left  undone,  some  one  play  of  Shakespeare  may 
be  made  the  subject  of  careful  study,  and  thus  the  stock  of  the  teach- 
er's most  necessary  knowledge  be  again  enhanced.    The  warring 
elements  of  the  creature  man  when  illumed  by  the  genius  and  poetic 
fire  of  a  Shakespeare,  become  real  entities.    In  order  to  warm  into 
a  glowing,  happy,  related  individual,  the  human  personality,  the 
tender  touches  of  a  loving  humanity  as  manifested  by  a  Bums  and  a 
Wordsworth  must  portray  the  nobility  of  man  as  man.    Then  let  our 
own  Hawthorne,  Irving,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Longfellow,  and  Lowell 
come  and  spend  the  winter  evenings  with  us. 

In  biography  we  can  find  rich  material,  not  only  for  self-improve- 
ment, but  much  inspiration  for  our  pupils.  The  recital  of  the  noble 
deeds  of  the  truly  g^eat  has  a  wonderful  influence  in  the  formation 
of  character.  Abbott's  Pioneers  and  Patriots  is  a  good  series.  Plu- 
tarch*s  Lives,  Coffin's  Boys  of  '76,  Biglow's  Life  of  Franklin,  Irving's 
Life  of  Washington,  are  admirable  books. 

In  history  it  is  better,  I  think,  first  to  read  condensed  histories,  and 
afterwards  take  up  more  elaborate  works.  Appleton*s  Science  Primer 
series  and  Osgood's  Little  Classics  series  contain  gems  of  science, 
history  and  fiction.  Yonge's  Stories  from  History,  embracing  Greece, 
Rome,  France,  Germany  and  England,  and  Dickens*  Child's  History 
of  England  are  excellent.  If  more  complete  works  are  desirable, 
Crete's  Greece,  Mommsen's  Rome,  Lewis'  Germany,  Guizot's  France 
and  Knight's  England  are  elaborate  works  of  a  very  high  order.  The 
first  book  on  history  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  of 
U.  S.  History,  after  books  on  that  subject,  should  be  Greene's  History 
of  the  English  People. 

Now  a  word  in  regard  to  sources  of  information  in  the  selection 
and  purchase  of  books.  If  we  do  not  know  in  reference  to  these 
matters,  we  can  usually  find  in  every  community  some  one  to  whom 
we  may  go  for  information.  By  the  careful  reading  of  book  tables 
and  reviews,  and  advertisements  we  may  learn  much.  There  are 
various  ways  of  buying  books  at  reduced  rates.  They  can  often  be 
purchased  in  connection  with  subscriptions  to  periodicals.    The 
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American  Book  Exchange,  New  York,  has  brought  many  of  the  best 
books  within  the  reach  of  all,  by  its  cheap  reprints.  Such  books  as 
Arnold's  Light  of  Asia  they  sell  for  20  cents.  If  there  are  no  book- 
sellers near  you  from  whom  information  may  be  obtained,  by  com- 
municating with  the  agent  of  any  publishing  house  you  may  kno^i?, 
the  publishers  of  any  book  you  may  wish  can  be  ascertained. 

If  any  readers  of  the  Journal  may  wish  a  prescribed  course  of  home 
study,  I  can  heartily  recommend  the  "  Chautauqua  Course."  Dr. 
J.  H.  Vincent,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  will  furnish  any  information  desired 
in  reference  to  this  course  of  study. 

Whatever  be  the  plan  adopted  for  the  winter's  spare  moments,  let 
us  hope  that  the  cheery  suns  of  the  merry  springtime  shall  bring  forth 
many  blossoms  in  the  lives  of  Indiana's  teachers. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 


"STORY  OF  A  STONE. 


i> 


DR.  D.  S.  JORDAN. 


[  We  reprint  this  charming  story  by  Dr.  D.  S.  Jordan,  from  the  ex- 
cellent but  short-lived  Educationist^  a  monthly  school  journal  for- 
merly conducted  by  Messrs.  A.  C.  Shortridge  and  Geo.  P.  Brown. 
It  is  a  fitting  illustration  of  the  ways  in  which  the  great  truths  of  a 
science  may  be  simply  and  familiarly  presented.  We  are  confident 
that  our  readers  will  be  pleased  and  instructed  by  its  perusal,  and 
that  it  will  be  read  by  many  teachers  to  their  pupils,  with  oral  expla- 
nations of  the  "  long,  hot,  wet  summer,"  or  Carboniferous  Age ;  the 
*'  great  winter,"  or  Glacial  Epoch ;  the  growth  of  corals  and  formation 
of  limestone ;  how  the  swamp  vegetation  of  the  coal  age  "  stewed 
away  under  layers  of  clay  and  sand,  till  at  last  they  were  turned  into 
coal "  and  wept  bitter  tears  of  petroleum. — ^Ed.] 


ONCE  on  a  time,  a  great  many  years  ago,  so  many,  many  years 
that  if  your  father  should  give  you  a  dollar  for  every  year,  you 
could  buy  up  the  Exposition  building  and  the  whole  city  of  Indiana- 
polis, and  have  enough  left  to  pay  the  National  Debt ;  in  those  old 
days  when  the  g^eat  Northwest  consisted  of  a  few  ragged  and  treeless 
hills,  full  of  copper  and  quartz,  and  bordered  by  a  dreary  waste  of 
sand  flats,  over  which  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  rolled  its  warm  and  turbid 
waters  as  far  north  as  Escanaba  and  Eau  Clair ;  in  the  days  when 
Marquette  Harbor  opened  out  towards  Baffin's  Bay,  and  the  North- 
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«rn  Ocean  washed  the  crest  of  Mount  Washington,  and  wrote  its 
name  upon  the  Pictured  Rocks ;  when  the  tide  of  the  Pacific,  hemmed 
in  by  no  snow-capped  Sierras,  came  rushing  through  the  Golden  Gate 
between  the  Ozarks  and  the  North  Peninsula,  and  swept  over  Plymouth 
Rock  and  surged  up  against  Bunker  Hill;  in  the  days  when  it  would 
have  been  fun  to  study  Geography,  for  there  weren't  any  capitals,  nor 
any  products,  and  all  the  towns  were  seaports ;  in  fact  an  immensely 
long  time  ago  (but  just  on  that  account  the  story  is  worth  hearing  be- 
fore it  is  forgotten) ;  there  lived  somewhere  in  the  northern  part  of 
Indiana,  not  far  from  what  is  now  South  Bend,  a  little  jelly  fish. 

It  was  a  curious  little  chap,  about  the  shape  of  hal/  an  apple  and 
the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  and  it  floated  around  in  the  water  and  ate 
little  things,  and  opened  and  shut  its  umbrella  pretty  much  as  the 
jelly  fishes  do  now  on  a  sunny  day  off  Nahant  Beach,  when  the  tide 
is  coming  in.     It  had  a  great  many  little  feelers  that  hung  down  all 
around  like  so  many  little  snakes,  and  so  it  was  named  Medusa,  after 
an  eccentric  lady  who  lived  a  long  while  ago,  according  to  the  astron- 
omies, and  who  wore  snakes  instead  of  hair,  and  used  to  turn  people 
into  Cardiff  Giants  if  they  dared  to  make  faces  at  her.     Well,  this 
little  Medusa  floated  around  and  opened  and  shut  her  umbrella  for  a 
jong  time,  a  month  or  a  year,  perhaps,  we  don't  know  how  long. 
Then  one  morning,  down  among  the  sea-weeds,  she  laid  a  whole  lot 
of  tiny  eggs,  transparent  as  crab-apple  jelly,  and  smaller  than  a  dew- 
drop  on  the  end  of  a  pine  leaf.    Now  she  leaves  the  scene,  and  our 
story  henceforth  concerns  only  one  of  those  little  eggs. 

Well,  one  day  the  sun  shone  down  into  the  water  and  touched 
these  eggs  with  life,  and  a  little  fellow  whom  we  will  call  Favosites 
because  that  was  his  name,  woke  up  inside  the  ^^'g  and  came  out 
into  the  world.  He  was  only  a  little  piece  of  floating  jelly,  shaped 
like  a  cartridge  pointed  at  both  ends,  or  like  a  grain  of  barley,  al- 
though a  great  deal  smaller.  He  had  an  immense  number  of  little 
paddles  on  his  sides  that  kept  dapping  all  the  time,  and  kept  him 
constantly  in  motion.  And  at  night  all  these  little  paddles  glowed 
with  a  rich  green  light  to  show  him  the  way  through  the  water.  It 
would  have  done  you  good  to  see  them  some  night  when  all  the  little 
fellows  had  their  lamps  "burning  at  once,  and  every  wave  as  it  rose 
and  fell  was  aglow  with  Nature's  fireworks,  which  bum  no  fingers 
and  leave  no  smell  of  sulphur. 

So  the  little  fellow  kept  scudding  along  in  the  water»  dodging  from 
one  sifle  to  the  othei  to  avoid  the  ungainly  creatures  that  tried  to  eat 
him.    There  were  crabs  and  clams  of  a  fashion  neither  you  nor  I  will 
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ever  see  alive.  There  were  huge  animals  with  great  eyes,  savage- 
jaws  and  long  feelers,  that  sat  and  glowered  at  him,  in  the  end  of  a. 
long  round  shell,  like  an  owl  in  a  hollow  saw-log,  and  there  were 
smaller  ones  that  looked  like  lobsters  in  a  dinner-horn. 

But  none  of  these  got  the  little  fellow,  else  I  should  not  have  had 
this  story  to  tell.  At  last,  having  paddled  about  long  enough,  he 
thought  of  settling  in  life.  So  he  looked  round  till  he  found  a  flat  bit 
of  shell,  that  just  suited  him,  when  he  sat  down  upon  it  and  grew  fast, 
like  old  Holger  Danske  in  the  Danish  myth.  But,  unlike  Holger, 
he  didn't  go  toSleep  but^proceeded  to  make  himself  at  home.  So  he 
made  an  opening  in  the  upper  side,  and  rigged  himself  up  a  mouth 
and  a  stomach,  and  put  a  whole  row  of  feelers  out,  and  commenced 
catching  little  worms  and  floating  eggs,  and  bits  of  jelly  and  bits 
of  lime,  everything  he  could  get,  and  cramming  them  into  his  stom- 
ach. 

He  had  a  great  many  curious  ways,  but  the  funniest  of  all  was  what 
he  did  with  the  bits  of  lime.  He  kept  taking  them  in,  and  tried  to 
wall  himself  up  inside  with  them,  as  a  person  would  stone  a  well,  or 
as  though  a  man  should  swallow  pebbles,  and  stow  them  away  in 
his  feet  and  all  around  under  his  skin,  till  he  had  filled  himself  all 
full  as  the  man  did  Jim  Smiley's  frog. 

Little  Favosites  became  lonesome  all  alone  on  the  bottom  of  that 
old  ocean,  among  so  many  outlandish  neighbors,  and  so  one  night,. 
when  he  was  fast  asleep  and  dreaming  as  only  a  coral  animal  can 
dream,  there  sprouted  out  of  his  side,  where  the  sixth  rib  would  ha^e 
been,  if  he  had  had  so  many,  another  little  Favosites,  who  very  soon 
began  to  eat  worms  and  to  wall  himself  up,  as  if  for  dear  life. 

Then  from  these  two  another  and  another  little  bud  came  out  and 
another  and  another  little  Favosites  was  formed,  and  they  all  kept 
growing  up  higher  and  cramming  themselves  fuller  and  fuller  of 
stone,  till  at  last  there  were  so  many  and  they  were  so  crowded  to- 
gether that  there  wasn't  room  for  them  to  grow  round,  so  they  had  to 
grow  six-sided  like  the  cells  of  a  honeycomb.  Once  in  awhile  some  one 
in  the  company  would  get  mad  because  the  others  got  all  the  lime,  or 
would  feel  uneasy  at  sitting  still  so  long  arid  swallowing  stones,  and 
would  secede  from  the  little  Union  without  even  saying  "good-bye," 
and  would  put  on  the  airs  of  the  old  Medusa,  and  sail  around  in  the 
water  opening  and  shutting  their  umbrellas,  and  at  last  would  lay 
more  little  eggs,  which  in  time  would  hatch  out  into  more  Favosites. 

Well,  the  old  ones  died  or  ran  away,  or  were  walled  up,  and  new 
ones  filled  their  places,  and  the  colony  thrivod  for  a  long  while  and 
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had  accumulated  a  large  stock  of  lime.  But  one  day  there  came  a 
freshet  in  the  St.  Joseph's  rivjsr,  uid  piles  of  dirt  and  sand  and  mud 
were  brought  down  and  all  the  little  Favosites*  mouths  were  filled 
with  it.  They  did  not  like  the  taste  at  all,  so  they  all  died,  but  we 
know  that  their  house  was  not  spoiled  for  we  have  it  here. 

So  the  rock  house  they  were  building  was  tumbled  about  4n  the 
dirt,  and  the  rolling  pebbles  knocked  the  corners  off,  and  the  mud 
worked  into  the  cracks,  and  its  beautiful  whiteness  was  destroyed. 
There  it  lay  for  ages,  till  the  earth  gave  a  great  long  heave  that 
raised  Indiana  out  of  the  ocean,  and  the  mud  around  our  little  Favo- 
sites  packed  and  dried  into  hard  rock,  and  closed  it  in,  and  so  it  be- 
came part  of  the  dry  land.  There  it  lay  imbedded  in  the  rock  for 
centuries  and  centuries,  while  the  old-fashioned  ferns  g^ew  above  it, 
and  whispered  to  it  strange  stories  of  what  was  going  on  above  ground 
in  the  land  of  the  living. 

Then  the  time  of  the  first  fishes  came,  and  'the  other  animals  looked 
in  wonder  and  awe  at  them  as  the  Indians  did  at  Columbus.  Like 
the  little  gar-pike  of  our  river  here,  they  were,  only  much  larger,  big 
as  a  stove-pipe,  and  with  a  crust  as  hard  as  a  turtle's.  Then  there 
came  sharks  of  strange  forms,  with  teeth  like  bowie-knives  and  tem- 
pers to  match.  But  the  time  of  the  old  fishes  came  and  went,  and 
many  more  times  came  and  went,  but  still  Favosites  lay  in  the  ground. 

Then  came  the  long,  hot,  wet  summer,  when  the  mists  hung  over 
the  earth  so  thick  that  you  might  have  cut  them  into  chunks  with  a 
knife,  as  you  would  a  loaf  of  ginger-bread,  and  great  ferns  and  rushes 
big  as  an  oak  and  tall  as  a  steeple  grew  over  Indiana  and  Illinois. 
Their  green  plumes  were  so  long  and  so  densely  interwoven  that  the 
Man  in  the  Moon  might  have  fancied  that  the  earth  was  feathering 
out,  while  huge  reptiles  with  jaws  like  the  gates  of  doom,  and  teeth 
like  cross-cut  saws,  and  little  reptiles  with  wings  like  bats,  crawled 
and  swam  and  flew. 

But  the  ferns  died,  and  the  reptiles  died,  and  the  rush-trees  fell  in 
the  swamps,  and  the  Mississippi  and  the  Wabash  and  all  the  rivers 
covered  them  up,  and  they  stewed  away  under  layers  of  clay  and 
sand  till  at  last  they  were  turned  into  coal  and  wept  bitter  tears  of 
petroleum.  But  all  this  while  Favosites  lay  in  the  rock  of  South 
Bend. 

Then  the  mists  cleared  up,  and  the  sun  shone,  and  the  grass  began 
to  grow,  and  strange  animals  began  to  come  from  somewhere  or  no- 
where to  feed  upon  it.  There  were  funny  little  striped  horses  no  big- 
ger than  a  Newfoundland  dog,  but  as  smart  as  ever  you  saw.    There 
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were  great  hairy  elephants  with  teeth  like  sticks  of  wood,  and  hogs 
with  noses  so  long  that  they  could  sit  on  their  hind  legs  and  root,  and 
lots  of  still  stranger  creatures  that  no  man  ever  saw  alive.  But  still 
Favosites  lay  in  the  ground. 

So  the  long,  long  summer  passed  by  and  the  autumn  and  the  la- 
dian  summer,  and  at  last  the  great  winter  came,  and  it  snowed  and 
snowed  and  was  so  cold  that  the  snow  wasn't  off  by  the  Fourth  of 
July,  and^then  it  snowed  and  snowed  till  the  snow  never  went  off  at 
all,  and  and  then  it  got  so  cold  that  it  snowed  all  the  time,  till  the 
snow  covered  all  the  animals,  and  then  the  trees  and  then  the  moun- 
tains. Then  it  would  thaw  a  little,  and  streams  of  water  would  run 
over  the  snow ;  then  it  would  freeze  again  and  pack  into  solid  ice. 
Still  it  went  on  snowing  and  thawing  and  freezing  till  the  ice  was  a 
mile  deep  in  Indiana  and  the  whole  United  States  was  one  great 
skating-rink. 

^  So  it  kept  on  for  a  million  years,  till  the  spring  came  and  the  south 
wind  blew,  and  it  began  to  thaw  up.  Then  the  ice  came  sliding 
down  trom  the  mountains  and  hills,  and  from  the  North  toward  the 
South,  tearing  up  rocks  little  and  big,  from  the  size  of  a  chip  to  the 
size  of  a  meeting-house,  crushing  forests  as  you  would  crush  an  egg- 
shell, and  wiping  out  rivers  as  wou  would  wipe  out  a  chalk-mark. 
So  it  came  pushing,  thundering,  grinding  along,  not  very  fast,  you 
know,  but  with  tremendous  force,  like  a  million  ox>team  plow ;  for  a 
mile  deep  of  ice  is  very  heavy. 

So  the  ice-plow  scraped  over  South  Bend,  and  little  Favosites  was 
rooted  from  the  place  where  he  had  lain  so  long,  but  by  good  fortune 
he  happened  to  fall  into  a  crevice  in  the  ice,  where  he  wasn't 
much  crowded,  else  he  would  have  been  ground  to  powder,  and  1 
wouldn't  have  had  this  story  to  tell. 

So  the  ice  slid  along,  melting  all  the  while,  and  making  great  tor- 
rents of  water,  which  as  they  swept  onward  covered  the  land  with 
clay  and  pebbles,  till  at  last  it  came  to  a  great  swamp,  overgrown 
with  tamarack  and  cedar;  there  it  stopped  and  melted,  and  all  the 
rocks  and  stones  and  dirt  it  had  carried,  little  Favosites  and  all,  were 
dumped  into  one  great  heap. 

A  million  of  years  later,  a  farmer  on  the  Michigan  road,  not  far 
from  Fall  Creek,  while  plowing  up  his  clover-field  to  sow  to  winter 
wheat,  picked  up  a  curious  bit  of  petrified  "honeycomb,"  a  little 
worn  and  dirty,  but  still  showing  the  cells  and  the  bee-bread,  and 
gave  it  to  one  of  his  boys  to  take  to  his  teacher  to  hear  what  he  would 
say  about  it. 

And  this  is  what  he  said. 
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FREQUENCY  OF  EXAMINATIONS— A  LETTER. 

J.   W.   McBROOM. 

DEAR  L :  I  have  a  little  spare  time  this  Saturday  morning, 
and  shall  devote  it  to  answering  your  question.  You  ask  me, 
"  Do  you  believe  it  best  to  have  examinations  so  frequently  as  once 
a  month  ?  Are  we,  or  are  we  not,  running  to  extremes  on  the  sub- 
ject of  examinations,  reports,  per  cents,  etc.  ?'* 

I  understand  that  at  Quincy  it  is  the  fashion  to  ridicule  stated  ex- 
aminations, per  cents,  etc.,  along  with  "  cram  *'  and  other  such  things. 
Now,  I  am  certain  that  the  Quincy  teachers  are  doing  superior  work 
in  their  own  way,  or  rather  in  Col.  Parker's  way,  and  I  am  also  cer- 
tam  that  they  are  doing  it  because  they  are  superior  teachers,  and 
full  of  enthusiasm  in  their  work  and  in  their  methods.  Show  me  a 
man  that  believes  in  his  method,  and  follows  it  with  enthusiasm,  and 
I  will  show  you  a  man  that  gets  good  results.  But  the  best  method, 
followed  without  a  living  failh  and  glowing  enthusiasm,  is  a  dead 
mechanism  that  can  not  show  the  best  results.  With  this  much  by 
way  of  preface  let  me  state  my  pedagogic  creed. 

The  first  article  of  that  cree^is.  Thorough  Reviews  and  frequent 
Examinations.  The  object  of  these  reviews  and  examinations  is  to 
cause  the  consciousness  of  the  pupil  to  play  about  the  things  to  be 
learned  until  they  are  seen  from  all  sides,  and  are  thoroughly  familiar. 
An  idea  grasped  for  a  moment  and  then  dropped  for  something  else, 
no  more  increases  the  mental  strength  or  the  mental  store,  than  does 
a  dollar  earned  and  spent  again  increase  one*s  material  wealth. 
Many  pupils  will  learn  a  lesson  in  a  very  short  time,  and  recite  it 
well — ^but  never  increase  their  power  or  mental  wealth.  They  learn 
the  lesson  just  for  the  recitation  and  forget  it  as  soon  as  the  recitation 
is  over.  This  tendency  that  is  so  common,  especially  among  bright 
boys  and  girls,  must  be  counteracted.  And  if  they  know  that  what 
they  learn  will  be  needed  at  the  end  of  the  month,  they  will  not  study 
for  the  recitation  merely,  but  for  the  monthly  examination  as  well. 
And  if  they  learn  it  for  a  month  it  is  just  as  good  as  if  they  learned 
it  for  a  year. 

Article  second  of  my  pedagogic  creed  is, !'  Reading  maketh  a  full 
man;  conference  (conversation)  maketh  a  ready  man;  writing  an 
exact  man."  You  recognize  the  familiar  aphorism  of  Lord  Bacon* 
Now  in  our  school  work  we  want  to  make  our  pupils  full  of  knowl- 
edge, ready  in  calling  up  what  they  know  just  when  they  need  it,  and 
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exact  in  the  use  of  what  they  know.  We  must  not  graduate  them 
empty,  slow,  or  inexact.  Then  if  our  educational  plan  is  complete 
it  must  provide  somewhere  for  the  reading  that  maketh  full;  the 
conversation  that  maketh  ready ;  and  the  writing  that  maketh  ex- 
act. These  are  the  elements  of  a  perfect  scheme,  and  it  makes  little 
difference  how  we  combine  them.  If  the  Quincy  System  is  complete, 
and  will  stand  the  test  of  the  years,  it  provides  for  these  elements 
though  it  discards  examinations,  per  cents,  etc.  For  myself  I  com- 
bine the  elements  as  follows : 

The  reading  that  maketh  full  is  the  study,  or  preparation,  of  the 
lesson.  All  reading  does  not  make  full.  The  reading  done  by  many 
people  weakens  their  minds  and  leaves  them  emptier  than  before. 
Hence  it  is  our  first  duty  to  teach  pupils  how  to  read',  how  "  to  read 
between  the  lines,"  how  to  make  what  they  read  their  own  ;  in  short* 
how  to  do  that  kind  of  reading  which  the  great  father  of  Inductive 
Philosophy  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  our  motto. 

The  conference  that  maketh  the  ready  man  is  the  recitation.  My 
ideal  recitation  is  a  free,  pleasant,  easy,  thought-awakening,  soul- 
inspiring  conversation  about  the  lesson.  Notice  that  I  say  about  the 
lesson.  The  conversational'  recitation  too  often  is  about  everything 
but  the  lesson.  The  recitation  hour  giay  not  be  wasted,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  best  employed.  Notice  also  that  a  conversation  is  not 
a  monologue  or  a  dialogue.  All  must  take  part;  for  conference 
maketh  ready  only  those  that  take  part  in  it.  If  the  teacher  is  not 
careful  he  will  do  too  much  of  the  talking  himself,  or  allow  one  or 
two  of  the  more  forward  pupils  to  do  it. 

The  writing  that  maketh  the  exact  man  is  the  monthly  written  ex- 
amination. Ten  questions  on  each  branch  may  be  so  framed  as  to 
call  out  in  their  answers  all  the  main  points  in  the  work  of  one  month. 
Thebe  examinations  need  occupy  no  more  than  one  day ;  and  are 
certainly  better  than  three  or  four  consecutive  days  at  the  close  of  the 
quarter,  or  a  week  at  the  end  of  the  year,  devoted  to  examinations 
preceded  by  a  more  or  less  extended  season  of  special  "  cram." 

So  important  do  I  consider  this  part  of  my  educational  scheme  that 
I  often  doubt  whether  once  a  month  is  often  enough  for  it.  It  is  a 
question  for  each  one  to  decide  for  himself. 

Then  in  conclusion  I  would  say,  whether  or  not  monthly  examina- 
tions are  too  frequent  depends  on  what  your  object  is  in  holding 
them*  If  they  are  merely  a  part  of  a  dead  mechanism,  of  a  sched- 
uled routine  to  be  gone  through,  then  once  a  year  is  too  often.  If 
they  serve  but  as  a  test  of  scholarshtp.  for  a  basis  of  promotion,  once 
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a  month  is  too  9ften,  although  not  often  enough  to  furnish  any  reli- 
able test.  But  if  the  monthly  written  examination  is  a  part  of  your 
regular  school  training,  instead  of  a  temporary  suspension  of  it ;  if  it 
is  but  a  species  of  review  in  which  the  questions  to  be  answered  in 
writing  are  so  carefully  framed  as  to  cause  the  pupils  in  answering 
them  to  call  up  and  go  over  again  the  main  points  and  principles  of 
the  work  of  the  month,  then  as  it  seems  to  me  an  examination  once 
a  month  is  not  too  often.  For  our  object  in  school  is  not  only  to  im- 
part knowledge,  but  to  create  skill  in  the  expression  of  knowledge. 
In  the  daily  recitation  and  in  the  oral  review,  skill  in  the  oral  expres- 
sion of  thought  may  be  acquired.  In  the  monthly  written  examina- 
tion, not  only  is  the  knowledge  acquired  made  more  definite  and 
exact,  but  also  the  power  of  expressing  thought  on  paper  with  skill 
acquired.  Hence  this  exercise  is  an  important  drill  in  that  difficult 
branch,  composition. 

Now  you  have  not  only  my  views  on  this  point,  but  my  whole  the- 
ory of  school  work,  stated  in  brief.  If  my  theory  is  good  my  prac- 
tice of  course  comes  short  of  it.  And  if  my  theory  is  bad  my  prac- 
tice is  of  course  still  worse. 

Covington,  Ind.,  September  25,  1880. 


ANALYSIS  OF  A  DIFFICULT  SENTENCE. 


J.   C.    BLACK. 


I 


OFFER  the  following  instead  of  what  was  given  in  the  September 
Journal : 

1.  "  We  thought  //  tiresome  to  walk  a  mile  to  school.*' 

2.  "We  thought  to  walk  a  mile  to  school  (to  be)  tiresome.** 

DIAGRAM. 

We  I  thought  [  to  walk  |  to  be  |  tiresome. 

I  mile  I  to  school 

I_a 

ANALYSIS. 

We  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  because  it  expresses  the  subject 
o  the  thought. 

Thought  to  walk  a  mile  to  school  to  be  tiresome  is  the  copula  and 
predicate  of  the  sentence,  because  it  expresses  the  predicate  of 
thought  and  the  relation  of  the  thought-predicate  to  the  thought- 
sub  ec 
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Thought  is  the  copula  and  principal  part  of  the  predicate. 

To  walk  a  mile  to  school  to  be  tiresome  is  the  modifying  part  of  the 
predicate.  It  is  a  direct  objective  modifier.  It  is  an  infinitive  phrase 
equivalent  to  "to  walk  a  mile  to  school  is  tiresome.'* 

To  walk  a  mile  to  school  is  the  logical  subject  of  the  phrase. 

To  walk  is  the  grammatical  subject.  It  is  a  verb-form  used  as  a 
noun.  It  is  present,  active,  infinitive ;  has  neither  person,  number 
nor  gender.    It  is  in  the  objective  case,  subject  of  the  infinitive  to  be. 

A  mile  and  to  school  are  the  modifying  parts  of  the  subject.  They 
are  adverbial  modifiers. 

Mile  is  a  noun  in  the  objective,  object  of  the  preposition  of  under- 
stood.   The  phrase  is  equivalent  to  "over  the  space  of  a  mile," 

Tiresome  is  an  adjective  used  as  the  assumed  predicate  of  the 
phrase. 

To  be,  understood,  assumes  the  relation  of  the  thought-subject  ta 
the  thought- predicate,  but  does  not  express  it. 

//  is  an  expletive  used  in  the  form  of  the  sentence,  but  does  not 
aid  in  expressing  the  thought.  It  is  used  in  this  sentence  because 
the  order  of  arrangement  in  the  phrase  is  reversed,  and  it  does  not 
have  the  use  of  the  pronoun  representing  "to  walk  a  mile  to  school.'* 

Institute  for  the  Blind,  Indianapolis,  Sept.  27,  1S80. 


A  Test  in  Spelling. — The  following  list  of  words  are  coininonly  mis-pto> 
mounccd.    Teachers  will  do  well  to  look  them  up : 


accurate, 

direct, 

hymnmg, 

shut, 

address, 

down, 

idea, 

sit, 

advantage, 

due, 

institute. 

soap, 

allies. 

during. 

Itfllian, 

soon, 

almond, 

duty, 

kettle. 

squalor, 

area, 

equation, 

lien, 

stalwart. 

been, 

European, 

livelong, 

stolid, 

bouquet, 

excursion, 

matron, 

stone, 

broom, 

exemplary, 

mortgagee. 

tableaux. 

canine, 

extant. 

mortgagor. 

territory, 

chancellor, 

finance, 

peremptory, 

town, 

column. 

frontier, 

prairie, 

truths, 

condemning, 

fruit, 

recess, 

tune, 

construe, 

grass, 

reduce, 

tutor. 

corollary, 

greasy, 

robust, 

volume. 

creek, 

health, 

romance. 

Wednesday^ 

dance, 

hereditaments, 

roof, 

whoop, 

deficit, 

horizon. 

room, 

wrought. 

demand, 

hostler, 

rude. 

write. 

digestion. 

houses, 

schism, 

won't. 
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COMMHNTARY  ON  THE  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  INDIANA. 


> 


XTI.  . 
CARE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 


(continued.) 

3.  Unlawful  Possession  of  School  Property. — If  the  director  surren- 
ders the  house  to  parlies  not  emiilrd  to  its  use,  or  to  a  teacher  not 
cmplr)y<'rl  by  a  irU'tee.  or  i'  the  house  is  held  in  posses«iion  of  a 
tr  ncher  whose  iirense  has  been  revoked,  or  who  has  been  dismissed 
bv  a  trustee,  what  ran  be  done  bv  the  tmstee  to  ^ain  po«isessif»n  ?  It 
is  quite  dear  that  in  case  a  bou^^e  i^  held  by  a  party  in  wrongful  pos- 
session, the  trustee  may.  if  h*  can.  take  p-ictfkil  possession  of  the 
hou-;'»  and  debar  the  oth»r  par'ies  from  enterii«^. 

'The  entry  of  a  rit^ht^ul  owner  on  the  posses-ion  of  a  wrongs-doer 
in  his  a'>sence  is  jusiifi.»ble  if  no  breach  of  the  peace  is  committed.** 
1  InH    65 

If.  however,  th*  entry  upon  the  premises  is  resisted  by  those  in 
wrongfyl  possession,  they  should  be  ousted  by  writ  of  ejectment. 

4  Repairs  of  School  Property. — Whatever  the  ditector  does  must 
be  d'lu  under  the  jjeneral  dirifiicm  arid  authority  of  the  tru^tee.  He 
iTtay  make  tempor  ry  repiirs,  or  in  other  words  he  may  make  such 
slight  repntrs  as  are  nect-S'-ary  to  be  done  at  once,  and  such  a-^  are 
nor  4»f  sufficient  i.nportm  :e  to  j'lsti^y  the  director  in  sending  for  the 
ti  ustee  When  any  repairs  are  ne  ded  involving  any  large  outlay  of 
nione y  however,  the  trustee  should  invariably  be  consulted  and  his 
orders  ft  lli»wed. 

5  Use  of  Property  for  Pri'7'ate  Schools. — It  is  not  the  intention  of 
S'  c  tio!»  158  to  dt'n>  th»-  t  u  t»  e  ih<*  rigM  to  permit  the  use  of  a  school 
house  *^or  a  private  s«  hoi-l,  in  the  ahsence  of  a  petition,  unless  there 
shall  be  a  prot<  st  of  a  \\\  tjort'y  of  the  district  against  such  usai 

In  ordfr  to  s<  curr  pr<  per  q»t  ihfication  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
it  is  recommended  th;«t  f  ihtr  'hings  being  equal,  the  house  be  let  to 
a  teacher  holding  a  valid  license. 

When  a  private  ^i\\*  ol  is  to  be  taught  in  a  public  school  house  the 
trustee  should  rtqui»e  the  teacher  to  deposit  a  reasonable  sum  of 
ni'»nev  or  file  a  botid  with  him  as  a  guarantee  that  he  will  make  and 
file  with  the  proper  trustee  the  repon  required  in  this  section.  When 
such  report  is  made  the  trustee  should  refund  the  money  so  dtpos^ 
ited. 

The  teacher  occupying  a  schrol  house,  under  such  petition,  thereby 
obli^'Htes  himstlf  tr>  comply  with  the  condition  contained  in  the  law 
as  to  making  suitable  leports 

The  trustee  has  no  discretion  as  to  permitting  the  use  of  a  school 
bouse  for  a  private  school  when  applied  for  as  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion. 
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f  6.  School  House  to  he  Used  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Public. -^TYie,  use 
-contemplated  in  section  6  of  the  act  of  1859,  quoted  above,  is  a  use 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  not  a  use  for  the  benefit  of  any  trav- 
eling showman. 

A  house  may  be  used,  when  desired  by  a  majority  of  the  patrons, 
for  public  worship,  for  political  meetings,  for  debating  societies,  etc. 
It  may  possibly  be  used  for  a  singing  school  or  for  a  public  lecture  ; 
but  it  should  never  be  let  for  a  purpose  in  which  the  public  does  not 
take  a  general  interest. 

7.  School  House  may  be  Used  for  other  than  School  Purposes  wiih- 
4>ut  a  Petition. — It  is  held  that  the  trustee  may  permit  a  school  house 
to  be  used  for  other  than  school  purposes  in  the  absence  of  a  petition 
for  its  use,  provided  a  majority  of  tiie  tax-payers  do  not  remonstrate 
'■against  such  use.    If  such  remonstrance  is  made  the  trustee  ought 

not  to  permit  the  house  to  be  so  used. 

8.  School  House  not  in  Use  Evenings, — The  question  arises,  does 
the  expression  "  when  unoccupied  for  common  school  purposes  " 
forbid  the  use  of  the  house  evenmgs  when  a  school  is  being  conducted 
4uring  the  day  ?  It  is  held  that  it  does  not  forbid  such  use.  A  house 
may  be  used  evenings,  but  it  is  generally  unwise  to  open  the  house 
on  such  occasions. 

9.  Security  against  Misuse  of  School  Property  at  Public  Meetings^ 
Etc. — When  a  house  is  used  for  public  purposes  the  parties  using  it 
should  be  required  to  put  the  house  in  proper  order  before  the  open- 
ing of  school  next  day. 

If  neceesary  the  trustee  should  require  the  parties  using  the  house 
to  make  a  sufficient  deposit  of  money,  or  to  give  bond  that  the  house 
shall  be  properly  used  and  properly  cleansed,  and  a  failure  to  com- 
ply with  this  requirement  would  justify  the  trustee  in  refusing  to  open 
the  house  even  though  a  legal  petition  had  been  served  on  him.  I 
think  that  whenever  he  found  that  the  house  was  being  misused,  he 
would  have  the  right  to  close  it.  The  house  belongs  to  the  township 
and  not  to  the  school  district.  \\  hile  the  law  permits  the  proper 
and  reasonable  use  of  the  house  under  certain  circumstances,  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  permit  the  improper  and  unreasonable  use  of  it. 

10.  Equal  Rights  af  all  Denominations  and  Parties  to  hold  Meet- 
ings in  School  Houses. -rJyot^s  the  expression  "giving  equal  rights 
and  privileges  to  all  religious  denominations  and  political  parties, 
without  any  regard  whatever  to  the  numerical  strength  of  any  reli- 
gious denomination  or  political  party  of  such  district,"  forbid  the 
trustee  to  permit  one  religi')us  denomination  to  occupy  a  house  at  a 
certain  hour  on  a  certain  day,  to  the  exclusion  of  another  denomina- 
tion who  may  desire  to  use  the  house  at  the  same  time  ? 

It  does  not  so  forbid  him.  It  would  be  absurd  to  place  such  a  con- 
struction upon  the  law.  If  the  trustee  should  permit  one  denomina- 
tion to  use  the  house  at  one  hour  during  Sunday  and  another  denom- 
ination to  use  it  at  another  hour  during  the  same  Sunday,  or  if  he 
should  permit  the  first  to  have  the  exclusive  use  of  th&  house  one 
Sunday  and  the  second  to  have  the  exclusive  use  of  the  house  the 
second  Sunday,  he  would  be  carrying  out  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
law.  The  trustee  would  not  have  the  right  to  permit  one  denomina- 
tion to  have  the  exclusive  use  of  the  house  every  Sunday,  if  another 
denomination  desired  to  use  it  a  part  of  the  time.    The  trustee  must 
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\ise  sound  discretion  and  determine  at  what  time  and  how  long  each 
denomination  that  desires  to  use  the  house  shall  occupy  it.  He 
should  do  this  just  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  protect  each  denomina- 
tion in  its  rights. 

11.  Care  of  School  Property  in  Cities  and  Towns, — The  care  of 
school  property  in  cities  and  towns  is  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  school  boards  of  such  corporations.  The  provisions  of  sections 
30  and  1 58  of  the  general  school  law,  and  section  6  of  an  act  of 
March  3,  1859,  above  quoted,  do  not  apply  to  the  school  property  of 
cities  and  towns. 

12.  Section  6  of  an  Act  of  March  j,  iB^g,  in  force, — ^Section  10  of 
the  common  school  law,  3  Ind.  Stat.  443,  provides  that  the  trustee 
shall  build  or  otherwise  provide  suitable  houses  for  schools,  etc. 

Section  30  of  the  same  act  provides  that  the  school  director  shall 
take  charge  of  the  school  house  and  property  belonging  thereto,  un- 
der the  general  order  and  concurrence  of  the  trustee,  and  preserve 
the  same,  etc.     3  Ind.  Stat.  448. 

We  think  the  trustee  of  each  school  district  has  the  charge  and 
possession  of  the  school  house,  for  although  the  director  has  the 
charge  for  certain  purposes,  he  acts  under  the  order  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  trustee.  Culver  v.  Smart,  i  Ind.  65.  But  the 
power  of  the  trustee  over  school  houses,  as  given  by  the  common 
school  law  in  the  sections  above  recited,  is  restrained  and  modified 
by  the  6th  section  of  an  act  incorporating  school  townships,  defining 
their  powers,  etc.,  [approved  March  3,  1859].  which  is  as  follows : 

"Sec.  6.  If  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  any  school  district 
desire  the  use  of  the  school  house  of  such  district  for  other  purposes 
than  common  schools,  when  unoccupied  for  common  school  purposes, 
the  trustee  shall,  upon  such  application,  authorize  the  director  of  such 
school  district  to  permit  the  people  of  such  district  to  use  the  house 
for  any  such  purpose,  giving  equal  rights  and  privileges  to  all  reli- 
gious denominations  and  political  parties,  without  aiiy  regard  what- 
ever to  the  numerical  strength  of  any  religious  denomination  or  po- 
litical party  of  such  district."     i  G.  &  H.  571. 

There  is  no  averment  in  the  complaint  that  a  majority  of  the  lega^ 
v  of  said  district  had  not  expressed  a  desire  that  the  said  schoo^ 

hoube  might  be  used  for  other  purposes  than  common  schools.  One 
who  seeks  injunctive  relief  should  show  very  clearly  that  he  is  enti- 
tled to  it.  If  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  said  district  had  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that  said  s(!hool  house  might  be  used  for  religious 
worship,  the  action  of  the  trustee  (who  consented  to  the  use  of  the 
school  house  for  religious  meetings)  would  be  clearly  right. 

In  the  condition  of  the  record  we  do  not  deem  it  proper  to  express 
any  opinion  as  to  the  power  of  the  trustee,  in  the  absence  of  any  ex- 
pressed desire  on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  said 
district.    47  Ind.  — . 
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.  XIII. 
COUNTY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


THE    LAW. 


Sec  e.     The  county  superintendent  and  the  trustee  of  the  townships  and 
the  chairman  of  the  school  trustees  of  each  town  and  city  of  the  county  shall 
constitute  a  county  board  of  education.     Said  board  shall  meet  semi-annually 
at  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent,  on  the  first  days  of  May  and  Sep- 
tember, unless  the  said  days  be  Sunday,  if  so  on  the  day  following,  a  majority 
of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum.     The  county  superintendent  shall  preside 
at  the  meeting  of  the  board,  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  on  all  que^'iors  a^  other 
members  of  the  same  are  allowed  to  vote.    Said" board  shall  consider  the  gen- 
eral wants  and  needs  of  the  schools  and  school  property  of  which  they  hare 
charge,  and  all  matters  relating  to  the  purchase  of  school  furniture,  hooks, 
maps,  charts,  etc.     The  change  of  text-books,  except  in  cities,  and  in  the  care 
and  management  of  township  libraries,  shall  l)e  determined  by  such  board,  and 
each  township  shall  conform  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  its  action,  but  no  text- 
book hereafter  adopted  by  the  county  board  shall  be  changed  within  six  yeais 
from  the  date  of  such  adoption,  except  by  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  membeis 
of  such  board :     Provided^   That  any  text  book  heretofore  adopted   by  the 
county  board  of  education  shall  not  be  changed  within  three  years  from  the 
date  of  its  adoption. 

COMMENTS. 

1 .  Composition  of  County  Boartf, — The  county  board  is  composed 
of  the  township  trustees  and  the  presidents  of  all  city  and  town  school 
boards  in  the  county.  Other  members  of  town  and  city  school  boards 
besides  the  president  are  not  members  of  the  county  board.  The 
regularly  elected  presidents  are  members.  A  president  pro  tern,  of 
a  city  or  town  school  board  is  not  a  member  of  the  county  board. 

2.  Adjourned  Meetings  of  County  Board.  —  On  this  subject  the 
Attorney  General  has  expressed  the  following  opinion  : 

"  The  law  provides  for  the  assembling  of  the  county  board  semi- 
annually on  the  first  days  of  May  and  September.  The  board  hav- 
ing met  on  the  first  day  of  September,  they  would  have  a  right,  I 
think,  to  adjourn  from  day  to  day  until  the  business  before  them  was 
completed.  But  if  they  have  adjourned  sine  die  they  would  not  have 
a  right  to  meet  any  more  until  the  first  day  of  May." — Woollen, 
Attorney  General. 

3.  President  pro  tempore  of  the  County  Board. — The  county  super- 
intendent is  the  president  of  the  county  board ;  but  if  the  counW 
superintendent  should  be  absent  at  any  meeting  of  the  county  boara, 
the  board  may  appoint  one  of  its  members  presiding  officer  pr9 
tempore. 

4.  What  constitutes  Quorum  of  County  Board — No  action  can  be 
taken  by  the  county  board  unless  a  majority  of  all  the  members  of 
the  board  are  present.  For  example,  if  there  are  twelve  trustees  who 
are  members  of  the  board,  and  six  of  such  trustees  are  present  with 
the  county  superintendent,  this  would  constitute  a  majority  of  the 
board.    If  a  majority  of  the  members  of  a  county  board  be  present 
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at  any  meeting,  the  board  may  take  legal  action  upon  suitable  ques- 
tions by  a  majority  vote  of  those  present,  except  upon  such  questions 
as  requires  a  majority-vote  of  all  the  members  of  the  board. 

5.  Board  must  Act  as  en  Organic  Body. — The  board  can  not  act 
except  in  its  organized  capacity.  All  the  members  of  the  board  might 
sign  a  document  agreeing  to  lake  certain  action  as  members  of  the 
county  board  This  would  not  constitute  a  legal  act.  No  act  by  the 
members  of  the  county  board  can  be  regarded  as  legal  unless  taken 
at  a  properly  organized  board  meeting. 

6.  Board  may  adopt  Rules  and  Regulations. — The  county  board 
may  adopt  rules  and  regalations  for  the  government  of  the  district 

•  schools,  but  for  obvious  reasons  it  should  attempt  to  make  no  rules 
for  the  government  of  schools  in  cities  and  towns.  The  county  board 
may  also  adopt  a  course  of  study  for  the  district  schools.  See  chap- 
ter on  Rules  and  Regulations  and  Course  of  Study. 

7.  The  Adoption  of  Text- Books. — A  text-book  may  be  adopted  at 
any  regular  meeting,  at  which  a  quorum  is  present,  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  members  present ;  but  when  a  text-book  is  once  adopted 
for  six  years,  the  book  can  not  be  changed  within  the  six  years,  ex- 
cept by  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  members  of  the  board.  A  meeting 
must  be  held  at  which  every  member  of  the  board  is  present,  and 
every  member  present  must  vote  to  make  the  change. 

8.  Adopted  Text- Books  must  be  Used. — The  purpose  of  the  law  in 
respect  to  the  adoption  of  text  books  is  two-fold.  It  seeks  to  secure 
permanency  and  uniformity.  Uniformity  can  not  be  secured  unless 
the  books  adopted  by  the  county  board  are  introduced  into  the 
schools  The  trustees  of  the  townships  and  of  the  incorporated  towns 
must  introduce  such  books  as  have  been  adopted  by  the  county  board 
so  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  do  so.  The  trustees,  while  hating  a  due 
regard  t»  the  welfare  of  the  children  and  to  economy,  must  endeavor 
to  attain  to  the  two  results  aimed  at  in  the  law.  While  the  discretion 
allowed  to  such  officers  under  the  law  may  permit  them  temporarily 
to  delay  introducing  into  their  schools  a  book  adopted  by  the  county 
board,  I  do  not  think  it  authorizes  them  to  make  a  change  in  the 
books  used  in  their  schools  and  use  a  book  not  adopted  by  the  county 
board.  Such  a  process  would  produce  change  without  making  pro- 
gress toward  uniformity. 

If  a  county  board  should  fail  to  adopt  a  book  upon  any  branch  of 
study  required  by  law,  the  trustee  would  not  be  authorized  to  make 
a  change  of  books  in  that  branch.  The  law  distinctly  states  that  the 
change  of  text-books,  except  in  cities,  shall  be  determined  by  the 
county  board. 

9.  County  Board  must  Record  Proceedings. — It  is  a  general  rule  in 
law  that  a  corporation  can  speak  by  its  record  only.  It  is  therefore 
very  important  that  school  officers  and  county  boards  should  make 
a  careful  record  of  their  proceedings.  If  a  county  board  takes  any 
legal  action  and  fails  to  make  a  record  of  it,  or  if  the  secretary  makes 
an  inaccurate  record  of  proceedings,  a  record  can  be  made  or  the 
incorrect  record  can  be  amended  by  order  of  the  board  at  a  subse- 
quent meeting.  A  legal  act  of  a  county  board  is  not  necessarily  void 
in  case  of  a  failure  to  make  a  record  of  the  same.  If  a  question 
should  arise  as  to  the  action  of  a  county  board,  evidence  may  be 
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taken  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  board  outside  the  record,  and 
a  new  record  may  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  facts  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  board.  A  record  which  is  proved  to  be  false  before 
any  competent  tribunal  is  no  record  in  law. 

lo.  Cities  Exempt, — Cities  are  exempt  from  the  control  of  the 
county  board  in  regard  to  the  use  of  text-books,  but  incorporated 
towns  are  subject  thereto  in  the  same  manner  as  townships. 


XIV. 
RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  AND  THEIR  ENFORCEMENT. 


THE     LAW. 

Sec  39.     The  county  superintendent  shall  have  the  general  superintend- 
ence of  the  schools  of  his  county.  *  #  ♦ 

Sec.  10.     The  trustees  shall  take  charge  of  the  educational  affairs  of  their 
respective  townships,  towns  and  cities.  ♦  «  • 

Sec  e.  *  *  *  Said  [county]  board  shall  consider  the  genera] 
wants  and  needs  of  the  schools.  «  «  ♦ 

Sec.  147.  The  common  schools  of  the  state  shall  be  taught  in  the  English 
lanjTuage,  anel  the  trustee  shall  provide  to  have  taught  in  them  orthography, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar,  physiology,  history 
of  the  United  States,  and  good  behavior,  and  such  other  branches  of  learn- 
ing and  other  languages,  as  the  advancement  of  pupils  may  require  and  the 
trustee  fr^  time  to  time  direct. 

Sec.  26.  *  ♦  ♦  Such  school  meetings  shall  have  power  to 
determine  what  branches,  in  addition  to4hose  mentioned,  in  section  34  of  this 
act,  they  desire  shall  be  taught  in  such  school,  and  the  time  at  which  such 
school  shall  be  teught.         *         *         * 

Sec  31.  He  [the  direclor]  shall  visit  and  inspect  the  school,  from  time 
to  time,  and,  when  necessary,  may  exclude  any  refractory  pupil  therefrom: 
but  the  exclusion  of  any  pupil  from  the  school  for  disorderly  conduct  shall  not 
extend  beyond  the  current  term,  and  may  be,  in  the  discretion  of  the  director, 
for  a  shorter  period. 

Sec.  32.  The  decision  of  the  director,  in  excluding  a  pupil,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  appeal  to  the  township  trustee,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

COMMENTS. 

I.  Trustee  should  Make  and  Enforce  Rules, — In  determining  who 
has  the  right  to  make  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  schools  in 
townships,  and  to  make  out  courses  of  study,  the  above  quoted  parts 
of  the  school  law  must  be  considered  together  and  as  forming  a  part 
of  one  whole.  The  county  board  of  education  is  formed  chiefly  of 
the  township  trustees.  The  county  superintendent,  elected  by  the 
township  trustees,  is  ex-cffuio  president  of  the  board,  and  is  its  exe- 
cutive officer.  He  becomes  in  a  sense  its  agent  to  execute  its  orders 
in  relation  to  the  schools  in  townships.  The  trustee  seems  to  be  the 
principal  unit  in  this  organization,  and  he  must  be  regarded  as  the 
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chief  source  of  power  in  the  management  of  the  school.^  One  of  the 
former  State  Superintendents  wrote  as  follows  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject : 

"  This  section  authorizes  trustees  to  make  and  enforce,  or  cause  to 
be  enforced,  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  schools, 
not  transcending  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Though  not  expressed, 
this  power  clearly  belongs  to  the  trustee,  and  should  be  properly  ex- 
ercised in  every  school,  the  voice  of  individuals  or  school  meetings 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Anything  less  than  this  will  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  law,  nor  secure  the  highest  efficiency 
of  the  schools." 

Although  this  was  written  before  the  acts  organizing  the  county 
board  and  providing  for  a  county  superintendent  were  passed,  the 
opinions  expressed  therein  are 'sustained  by  the  present  law.  "^ 

In  the  absence  of  any  general  rules  and  regulations  established  by 
the  county  board,  the  trustee  has  the  undoubted  right  to  make  neces- 
sary rules  and  regulations,  and  to  prescribe  a  course  of  study,  if  he 
deems  it  desirable  to  do  so. 

It  is  possible  that  a  trustee  may  have  the  right  to  make  some  rules 
and  regulations  contrary  to  those  established  by  the  county  board, 
but  just  how  far  this  may  be  done  is  not  determined  by  the  law,  and 
it  is  not  wise  that  it  should  be  done  at  all.  Each  trustee  should  give 
full  force  and  effect  to  the  rules,  regulations,  and  course  of  study 
adopted  by  the  county  board  by  adopting  them  himself  and  by  re- 
quiring his  teachers  to  contract  to  conform  to  them,  so  far  as  they 
may  be  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Any  other  course  would  pro- 
duce a  want  of  harmony  and  uniformity  in  the  schools.  It  would 
embarrass  the  county  superintendent  in  his  work,  and  would  defeat 
the  purposes  for  which  the  county  board  was  created. 

2.  Character  of  Rules  adopted  by  County  Board — The  rules  and 
regulations  adopted  by  county  boards  and  by  trustees  should  be  of  a 
very  general  character,  applicable  to  all  schools  alike,  and  not  such 
as  would  trespass  upon  the  rights  of  the  teacher,  or  embarrass  him 
in  his  work.  The  Supreme  Court  inferentially  decides  that  school 
officers  have  the  right  to  make  reasonable  rules  and  regalations  for 
the  government  of  their  schools.     42  Ind.  210. 

But  the  court  has  also  decided  inferentially  that  the  teacher  has 
the  right  to  make  rules  and  regulations  of  his  own  for  the  manage- 
ment and  government  of  the  schools.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
just  where  the  authority  of  the  trustee  ends  and  the  authority  of  the 
teacher  begins  in  respect  to  this  matter.  It  is  clear  that  the  county 
board  may  determine  by  its  rules  the  time  for  opening  and  closing 
the  daily  sessions  of  the  school,  the  length  of  the  sessions,  the  time 
and  length  of  the  recesses  and  intermissions.  It  may  require  certain 
reports  to  be  made  by  the  teachers,  and  may  prescribe  forms  for 
these  reports.  It  may  require  the  inspection  and  examination  of  the 
schools.  It  may  prescribe  rules  for  the  care  and  preservation  of  the 
school  property.  It  may  also  make  a  course  of  study,  determining 
the  number  of  grades,  the  text-books  to  be  used,  etc.  But  all  minor 
rules  for  the  management  and  discipline  of  the  schools  should  be 
made  by  the  teacher.  All  rules  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  the 
classes,  the  enforcement  of  discipline,  the  minor  penalties  for  the 
infraction  of  rules,  as  well  as  the  precise  methods  of  instruction  should 
be  within  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.    It  is  important  for  the  attain- 
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ment  of  satisfactory  results  that  the  pupils  should  rcg^ard  the  teacher 
as  a  person  having  authority.  The  authority  of  the  school  board 
should  not  overshadow  the  authority  of  the  teacher  in  respect  to  de- 
tails. The  respect  and  confidence  due  from  the  pupils  to  the  teacher 
should  not  be  destroyed  by  weakening  the  authority  of  the  teacher. 

3.  The  County  Superintendent  the  Executive  Officer  of  the  County 
Board — It  is  the  county  board  that  can  give  the  county  superintend- 
ent power  by  which  his  work  may  be  made  effective.  The  board 
should  clothe  the  superintendent  with  full  power  aud  authority  to 
supervise  the  teachrrs  in  their  work  and  to  carry  out  the  orders  of 
the  board,  enforce  their  rules  and  regulations,  and  ^ee  that  the  course 
of  study  is  properly  followed. 

The  county  board  of  education  may  in  its  organized  capacity  do  a 
very  important  work  for  the  schools  There  are  many  relornis  which 
one  trustee  might  not  be  able  to  accdmplish  if  he  stood  alone,  but 
which  could  be  easily  secured  if  all  the  trustees  of  a  county  would 
work  in  harmony.  But  the  county  board  mui»t  act  through  some  au- 
thorized agent,  and  the  law  seems  to  contemplate  that  the  county 
superintendent  shall  be  this  agent. 

The  trustees  are  required  by  law  to  do  many  things  in  their  indi- 
vidual capacity.  As  individual  trustees  they  must  secure  sites,  pro- 
vide school  houses,  employ  and  contract  with  teachers,  make  reports, 
keep  records,  levy  taxes,  etc.;  but  in  respect  to  the  supervision  of 
the  schools,  the  enforcement  of  the  course,  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions, etc  ,  adopted  by  the  bo?ird,  the  trustee  should  act  through  the 
county  superintendent. 

The  county  superintendent  is  by  law  required  to  supervise  the 
schools  of  the  county,  except  in  certain  cases.  The  county  board 
should  authorize  the  county  superintendent  to  carry  out  its  rules  and 
regulations.  It  should  also  order  that  each  teacher  should  endeavor 
to  carry  out  the  suggestions  of  the  county  superintendent  and  make 
such  reports  as  he  may  require  from  time  to  time.  This  much  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  success. 

4.  Cities  and  Towns  Make  their  Own  Rules. — City  and  town 
schools  being  graded  must  necessarily  have  different  courses  of  study 
from  schools  in  townships.  The  construction  of  the  course  of  study 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  city  and  town  schools  should  be  left 
to  their  respective  school  boards. 

5.  Refractory  Pupils  may  be  Excluded  from  School. — Just  how  far 
school  authorities  may  go  in  enforcing  rules  and  regulations  is  a 
matter  not  yet  determinrd  by  judicial  decision.  Directors  have  the 
power  to  exclude  refractory  pupils  from  school  for  the  current  tenn» 
and  the  school  trustees  of  cities  and  towns  have  undoubtedly  the 
same  right.  A  refractory  pupil  is  one  who  persistently  refuses  to 
obey  the  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school,  whether 
made  by  the  teacher  or  by  the  county  board.  The  teacher  may 
temporarily  exclude  from  school  a  disorderly  and  noisy  pupil.  In 
such  case  the  matter  should  be  reported  to  the  director  as  soon  as 
possible. 

6.  Pupils  may  be  Excluded  for  Irregularity  of  Attendance, — I  quote 
an  opinion  of  Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbs,  a  former  State  Superintendent : 

"  Question — Is  the  following  rule  warranted  by  law  ? 
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Any  pupil  who  shall  be  absent  from  school  to  the  amount  of  three 
school  days  in  any  one  term,  not  certified  to  the  teacher  by  the  parent 
or  guardian  either  in  person  or  by  note,  as  necessary  or  inevitable, 
shall  be  required  to  obtain  a  written  permit  from  the  president  of  the 
board  before  admission  again  to  school ;  and  three  cases  of  tardiness 
shall  be  considered  as  one  day's  absence. 

Answ'er — The  rule  seems  to  me  to  have  but  two  objects :  ist.  To 
prevent  truancy.  2d.  To  protect  froAi  the  charge  of  truancy  pupils 
innocently  absent  from  school.  Both  objects  are  proper,  and  the 
only  questions  presented  are:  ist.  Is  it  lawful  to  exclude  pupils 
from  school  for  habitual  truancy  ?  2d.  Is  proof  of  habitual  absence 
without  the  certificate  required  by  the  rule,  competent  evidence  to 
sustain  the  charge  of  truancy  ? 

The  law  provides  (section  31)  that  refractory  pupils  may  be  ex- 
cluded from  school.  Truancy  is  a  very  great  evil,  tending  in  various 
ways  to  disturb  the  order  and  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  whole 
school.  A  very  high  authority  has  declared  it  the  greatest  hindrance 
to  the  improvement  of  our  schools,  and  the  laws  of  some  states  have 
made  it  in  some  sense  penal. 

Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  then,  it  seems  scarcely  to 
admit  of  question  that  pupils  habitually,  incorrigibly  truant,  may  be 
excluded  from  school  for  the  current  term  as  refractory. 

Does  the  rule  provide  competent  evidence  ?  In  the  nature  of 
things,  teachers  can  not  know  why  pupils  are  absent  from  school. 
They  can  only  note  and  record  the  fact  of  absence.  The  cause  is 
peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of  parent  and  pupil.  School  officers 
are  thus  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  requiring  evidence  such  as  de- 
manded by  this  rule,  seeking  other  evidence,  or  suffering  all  the  evils 
and  inconveniences  resulting  from  unchecked  truancy.  The  second 
appears  impracticable,  and  the  third  can  not  be  endured  if  we  intend 
to  maintain  an  efficient  system  of  schools.  We  have,  then,  no  alter- 
native left  but  the  principle  of  the  rule. 

The  rule  imposes  no  hardship  upon  either  parent  or  pupil.  The 
labor  required  of  the  former  is  too  slight  to  deserve  mention,  and 
only  asking  the  certificate  is  required  of  the  latter. 

Parents  are  as  deeply  interested  as  teachers  in  the  success  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  schools,  and  should  gladly  co-operate  in  every  effort  to 
prevent  truancy,  and  especially  is  it  their  interest  to  protect  their  own 
children  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  pub- 
lic .schools. 

These  considerations  induce  me  to  hold  that  the  principle  of  the 
rule  is  legal.  Perhaps  the  form  here  submitted  is  not  the  best  that 
could  be  devised;  possibly  the  time  allowed — absence  to  the  amount 
of  three  days — is  too  short.  However  these  matters  of  detail  may  be 
determined,  I  can  not  but  think  the  principle  involved  is  correct  in 
law. 

Could  I  see  any  hardship  to  result  from  the  rule,  or  anything  but 
harm  to  the  schools  to  result  from  its  abolishment,  I  might  hold  other- 
wise, but  viewing  the  matter  as  I  do,  I  /can  not." 

The  following  extracts  from  an  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Vermont  upon  the  right  of  a  school  board  to  enforce  by  expulsion  a 
rule  requiring  "  that  when  scholars  have  been  enrolled  upon  the  reg- 
isters of  the  several  schools,  to  attend  such  schools  for  a  given  term* 
they  should  be  constant  and  regular  in  their  attendance. 

45 
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Ferriter  et  aL  v.  lyier  et  aL,  48  Vermont,  445. 

Syllabus. — "The  prudential  committee  of  a  school  district  may 
^  exclude  children  from  further  attendance  upon  a  term  of  school,  for 
absence  contrary  to  the  rules  thereof."        »        *        « 

Opinion. —  *  *  *  "for  more  than  ten  years  the  com- 
mittee have  required  as  a  rule  for  the  regulation  of  said  schools  and 
die  improvement  of  the  scholars  in  learning,  that  those  registered  as 
scholars  for  a  given  term,  should  be  constant  and  regular  in  their 
attendance,  and  not  be  absent  except  by  permission  of  the  teachers 
or  the  committee  on  reasonable  cause  shown ;  and  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  rule,  and  to  secure  such  regular  attendance,  the  com- 
mittee have  claimed  the  legal  right  and  authority  to  suspend  from 
school  during  the  remainder  of  the  current  term,  scholars  who  violate 
said  rule,  and  have  exercised  such  .authority  whenever  they  have 
judged  it  necessary  for  the  good  of  said  schools.*'       «        *        » 

"  We  now  proceed  to  remark,  that  it  stands  out  so  plain  as  not  to 
be  matter  for  debate,  even  if  it  be  not  expressly  conceded,  that  schools, 
in  order  to  realize  the  intent  of  the  constitution  in  their  behalf,  must 
be  subjected  to  system  and  order  under  established  rules.  Hence 
the  law  charges  the  committee  with  the  duty  of  '  adopting  all  requisite 
measures  for  the  inspection,  examination  and  regulation  of  the  schools, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  scholars  in  learning.' 

"  Let  it  be  granted  that  parents  and  others  may  upon  their  own 
respective  reasons,  control  the  attendance  of  the  scholars,  as  against 
the  official  right  of  the  committee  in  that  behalf,  and  practically,  the 
ground  of  system  and  order  and  improvement  has  no  existence.  For 
the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  scholars  may,  each  on  his  own  mo- 
tion, and  on  his  own  notions,  withhold  their  respective  scholars  from 
the  schools.  In  this  respect,  so  far  as  its  effect  on  the  schools  is  con- 
cerned, it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  occasion  and  motive 
involve  conscience,  will,  whim  or  the  pocket.  Now,  when  this  matter 
of  conscience,  as  against  the  requirements  of  the  law,  is  brought  to 
the  test,  the  practical  result  of  what  is  claimed  by  the  orators  in  this 
case  is  shown  to  be  so  impracticable,  not  otherwise  to  characterize  it, 
as  to  preclude  further  discussion.        *        *        # 

"  It  remains  now  to  be  considered  whether  the  bill  can  be  main- 
tained on  the  other  ground,  namely,  the  prerogative  of  parents  to 
control  their  children  as  scholars,  as  against  the  prerogative  of  the 
committee  to  make  and  enforce  the  rule  in  question.    This  does  not 
involve  any  right  or  question  of  conscience  under  the  constitution, 
but  only  the  niatter  of  legal  right  under  the  statutes  as  to  public 
schools.    In  this  case  it  is  not  a  question  of  discipline  or  punishment 
of  a  scholar,  as  it  was  in  Lander  v.  Seaver,  yi  Vt.  144,  or  as  it  was 
involved  in  the  case  ^l Morrow  v.  Wood  (Iowa),  Law  Register,  Nov. 
1874,  p.  692.    By  our  statutes  the  committee  are  charged  with  the 
duty  of  'adopting  all  requisite  measures,*  etc.,  as  before  recited. 
The  graded  school  in  Brattleboro  is  organized  and  acts  in  pursuance 
of  the  statutes  in  that  behalf.   The  committee  are  chosen  and  charged 
with  their  duties  under  the  same  statutes.    They  adopted  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  the  schools,  i^nd  for  the  improvement  of  the  schol- 
ars in  learning.    The  rules  in  question  is  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
and  enforcing  constancy  in  attendance.    That  such  constancy  is 
essential  to  such  improvement,  is  not  debatable.    That  such  attend- 
ance is  rec^uisite  as  matter  of  regulation,  in  order  to  the  necessary 
classification  of  the  scholars  in  reference  to  age,  capacity,  studies^ 
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and  proficiency,  is  not  debatable.  Those  who  attend  constantly  can 
not  be  required  to  linger  in  order  that  the  inconstant  may  keep  along 
with  them  ;  nor  can  such  inconstant  scholars  keep  equal  pace  with 
those  who  attend  constantly.  The  rule,  then,  is  such  as  is  contem- 
plated by  the  statute,  so  far  as  the  purpose  of  it  is  concerned.  That 
purpose  is  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  and  end  pro- 
posed by  the  statutes,  both  as  to  the  individual  scholar,  and  as  to  all 
others  who  may  be  affected  by  his  attendance  and  absence.  The 
answer  states,  as  before  recited,  that  the  rule  had  been  in  operation 
for  more  than  ten  years.  The  children  of  the  orators  were  subjected 
to  its  operation  in  the  present  instance.    Was  that  unlawful  ? 

If  he  had  the  right  to  so  control  the  attendance  of  their  children  as 
agatnst  that  rule,  then  the  committee  had  not  the  right  to  arrest  or 
maintein  and  enforce  such  rule.  We  are  not  prepared  to  sanction 
a  view  of  the  subject  that  would  subordinate  the  authority  of  the 
committee  in  the  matter  of  the  attendance  of  registered  scholars,  to 
the  will  of  parents.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  hold 
and  declare  as  matter  of  law,  that  in  this  respect  the  citizen  is  in 
subordination  to  the  lawful  rules  for  the  regulation  of  schools  and 
the  improvement  of  scholars  in  learning ;  and  this  is  for  the  same 
fundamental  reason  that  he  is  in  subordination  to  the  statutes  them- 
selves, on  that  or  any  other  subject ;  and  it  is  no  more  his  right  to 
defy  or  disregard  those  rule^,  than  it  is  to  defy  and  disregard  any 
statute  that  affects  him  as  a  citizen  in  respect  to  schools,  or  any  other 
subject  involving  the  common  weal,  as  it  is  to  be  provided  for  under 
the  constitution  by  the  legislation  of  the  state" 

7.  Other  Authorities  on  Power  to  Expel  in  certain  cases. — (a)  *'  In 
Guernsey  v.  Pitkin,  32  Vt.  224,  by  the  concurrence  of  committee  and 
teacher,  the  plaintiff  was  virtually  excluded  from  the  school,  because 
he  would  not  comply  with  the  requirement  upon  all  scholars  in  gram- 
mar to  write  compositions.  In  that  case  there  was  no  prescribed 
penalty  constituting  a  part  of  the  rule  of  requirement,  but  the  penalty 
was  extemporized  to  meet  the  exigency.  The  prerogative  of  the 
committee  and  teacher,  both  as  to  requirement  and  penalty,  was 
maintained." 

(b)  "  In  Sherman  v.  Charleston,  8  Cush.  160,  the  plaintiff  was  ex- 
pelled from  school  on  account  of  licentious  and  immoral  character, 
though  liot  manifested  by  any  acts  within  the  school.  The  action 
was  founded  on  a  statute  of  Massachusetts  entitling  a  party  to  recover 
damages  for  being  unlawfully  excluded  from  public  school  instruc- 
tion. In  that  case  there  was  no  prescribed  rule  on  the  subject,  either 
of  requirement  or  penalty.  Ch.  J.  Shaw,  in  the  course  of  an  opinion 
*  *  *  says :  *  It  seems  to  be  admitted,  if  not  it  could 
hardly  be  questioned,  that  for  misconduct  in  school,  for  disobedience 
to  its  reasonable  regulations,  a  pupil  may  be  excluded.  Why  so  ? 
There  is  no  express  provision  in  the  law  (as  it  then  was)  authorizing 
such  exclusion ;  it  results  from  necessary  implication  from  the  pro- 
visions of  law  requiring  good  discipline.  It  proves  that  the  right  ta 
attend  is  not  absolute,  but  one  to  be  enjoyed  by  all  on  reasonable 
conditions.*  Again :  *  But  the  court  are  of  opinion  *  *  *  that 
a  power  is  vested  in  the  general  school  committee,  or  the  master  with 
their  approbation  and  direction,  to  exclude  a  pupil  *  *  *  fop 
good  and  sufficient  cause.' " 
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(c)  *'  Stephenson  v.  Hall,  14  Barb.  222,  was  an  action  against  the 
defendants  for  expelling,  as  trustees,  the  daughter  of  the  plaintiff 
from  a  public  school.  She  had  been  excluded  by  the  teacher  for 
alleged  misconduct,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  defendants.  *  * 
Allen,  J  ,  in  the  course  of  the  opinion  says :  'It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  trustees  have  the  power,  and  it  is  their  duty,  to  dismiss  or  ex- 
clude a  pupil  from  their  school,  when  in  their  judgment  it  is  neces- 
sarjs  for  the  good  order  and  proper  government  of  the  school  so  to 
do.'  " 

(d)  Hodgkins  v.  Inhabitants  of  Rockport,  10$  Mass.  475: — 

Syllabus. — "The  school  committee  has  authority,  not  subject  to 
revision  if  exercised  in  good  faith,  to  exclude  a  pupil  from  a  public 

school  for  misconduct  which  injures  its  discipline  and  management." 

*        *        * 

Opinion. — "Plaintiff,  a  minor,  excluded  for  alleged  misconduct. 
Brings  action  under  statutes,  by  next  friend,  for  damages.  Miscon- 
duct found  in  lower  court  to  have  been  '  not  mutinous  or  gross,     * 

*  *  but  of  such  acts  of  neglect,  carelessness  ot  posture  in  his 
seat  and  in  recitation,  tricks  of  playfulness,  and  inattention  to  study 
and  the  regulations  of  said  school  in  minor  matters,  as  have  been 
hereinbefore  stated.'* 

"  In  the  case  at  bar,  the  committee,  aicting  in  good  faith,  excluded 
the  plaintiff  from  school  '  on  account  of  his  general  persistence  in 
disobeying  the  rules  of  the  school.'  He  was  guilty  of  acts  of  miscon- 
duct, which,  if  persisted  in,  it  is  clear,  might  seriously  interfere  with 
the  discipline  and  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  school.  Whether  they 
had  such  an  effect  upon  the  welfare  of  the  school  as  to  require  his 
expulsion  was  a  question  within  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  and 
upon  which  their  action  is  conclusive.        *        •        * 

*'  The  result  is,  that  the  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  maintain  this 
action." 

8.  Can  a  Course  of  Study  be  Enforced  f — School  authorities  have 
the  undoubted  right  to  prescribe  a  course  of  study,  to  grade  the  pu- 
pils in  classes,  and  to  require  the  pupils  to  study  any  or  all  of  the 
branches  specifically  prescribed  by  law.  This  right  has  been  so 
generally  conceded  that  no  contest  has  ever,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
made  over  it. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  however,  in  construing  the  Akron 
school  law,  held : 

1.  "  Boards  of  education  are  authorized  by  law  to  adopt  and  enforce 
necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  schools 
under  their  management  and  control. 

2.  "Where  instruction  in  rhetoric"  (rhetorical  or  elocutionary  ex- 
ercises?) "was  given  in  any  grade  or  department  of  such  schools, 
and  one  of  the  rules  adopted  by  the  board  for  the  government  of  pu- 
pils therein,  provided  that  if  any  pupil  should  fail  to  be  prepared 
with  a  rhetorieal  exercise  at  the  time  appointed  therefor,  he  or  she 
should,  unless  excused  on  account  of  sickness  or  other  reasonable 
cause,  be  immediately  suspended  from  such  department.  Held  that 
such  rule  was  reasonable. 

3.  "  Where  the  teacher  of  siich  department,  with  the  consent  of  the 
board  of  education,  for  such  failure  to  comply  with  the  rule,  or  to 
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offer  any  excuse  therefor,  suspended  a  pupil,  until  he  should  comply 
with  the  rule,  or  offer  a  reasonable  excuse  for  the  non-compliance, 
neither  the  board  of  education  nor  the  teacher  is  liable  in  damages 
therefor." 

The  power  conferred  upon  school  officers  by  the  Ohio  school  law 
in  regard  to  rules,  regulations  and  course  of  study,  is  quite  similar  to 
that  conferred  upon  school  officers  by  the  school  law  of  Indiana. 
Hence  I  conclude  that  the 'opinion  of  the  Ohio  court  may  be  taken 
as  a  guide  by  the  school  officers  of  Indiana. 

9.  Can  Pupils  be  Required  to  Study  Branches  Additional  to  those 
Prescribed  by  Law  f — The  law  authorizes  school  officers  to  introduce 
into  the  schools  branches  in  addition  to  those  prescribed  by  law, 
whenever  they  deem  it  expedient  to  do  so.  But  whether  they  can 
invariably  compel  pupils  to  study  these  additional  branches  when 
introduced,  is  a  question  which  has  not  been  determined  by  our 
courts.  It  is  still  a  doubtful  question  whether  school  officers  can 
introduce  into  the  common  schools  the  study  of  algebra,  for  example, 
and  require  pupils  to  procure  books,  and  receive  instruction  in  that 
branch.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  school  trustees 
in  townships  have  the  right  to  establish  township  graded  schools,  or, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  township  high  schools.  School  trustees 
of  cities  and  towns  also  may  grade  their  schools,  and  may  establish 
so-called  high  schools.  The  trustees  may  arrange  a  course  of  study 
for  these  higher  departments,  in  townships,  towns  and  cities.  They 
may  include  in  the  course  the  study  of  algebra,  and  other  higher 
branches,  which  are  additional  to  those  specifically  prescribed  by 
law.  It  is  quite  clear  that  pupils,  who  will  not  study  the  additional 
branches  as  they  are  arranged  in  the  course  of  study  for  the  higher 
departments,  may  be  excluded  from  such  departments.  If  such  pu- 
pils demand  to  be  instructed  in  the  branches  named  in  the  law,  they 
may  be  assigned  to  the  district  schools  in  townships,  or  to  those  de- 
partments in  towns  and  cities  in  which  so-called  legal  branches  are 
taught.  The  idea  of  a  school  involves  the  idea  of  gradation  and 
course  of  study,  and  I  do  not  think  our  courts  would  sustain  a  person 
in  demanding  that  he  be  admitted  to  a  so-called  high  school,  and 
that  he  be  permitted  to  select  one  branch  of  study  in  the  course,  while 
refusing  to  be  instructed  in  another.  As  previously  shown  the  courts 
have  held  that  school  officers  may  arrange  a  course  of  study  and 
compel  pupils  to  take  all  the  branches  therein  prescribed  that  are  in 
accordance  with  the  specific  terms  of  the  law.  It  is  certainly  reason- 
able that  school  officers  should  have  that  power.  If  school  authori- 
ties are  permitted  by  law  to  exercise  this  power  in  regard  to  the  lower 
grades  of  schools,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  are  not  permitted  to  ex- 
ercise it  in  regard  to  the  higher  grades,  if  such  higher  grades  are  au- 
thorized by  the  law  itself.  It  may  be  observed  tiiat  the  law  names 
specifically  certain  branches  of  study  which  must  be  taught  in  the 
schools,  and  that  the  trustees  are  permitted  to  introduce  additional 
branches.  Now  when  additional  branches  are  introduced  and  pre- 
scribed by  school  officers,  do  they  not  become  legal  branches,  and 
are  not  all  the  rules  which  are  applicable  to  the  so-called  legal  bran- 
ches, applicable  also  to  these  additional  branches  ?  I  think  it  would 
be  so  held. 


/ 
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EDITORIAL. 


Any  one  who  will  send  as  a  July  number  of  the  Journal  (1880)  will  hare 
the^time  of  his  subscription  extended  one  month,  and  will  also  much  oblige 
the  editor. 


The  readers  of  the  Journal  will  be  glad  to  know  that  arrangements  hare 
been  made  with  Prof.  Joseph  Carhart,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  for  a  series 
of  articles  on  Reading.  H  is  ability  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject  may  be 
inferred  from"  the  character  of  the  "  answers  "  given  in  Reading  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Journal.  These  were  prepared  by  Prof.  Carhart  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  member  of  the  State  Board  having  that  subject  in  charge. 


While  the  answers  to  the  State  Board  Questions  have  been  well  received 
and  highly  appreciated  by  many  of  our  readers,  it  has  been  thought  that  the 
space  in  the  Journal  occupied  by  many  of  the  answers  could  be  filled  with 
what  will  be  more  helpful.  The  answers  to  many  of  the  questions  are  easy* 
and  if  a  teacher  can  not  answer  at  once  he  cap  find  all  the  help  he  needs  by 
reference  to  any  text-book  on  the  subject.  After  December  it  is  proposed  to 
omit  such  answers.  The  State  Board  have  fully  canvassed  the  matter,  and 
have  determined  upon  a  "new  departure"  in  answering  qnestions,  that  they 
believe  will  be  more  helpful  to  teachers,  and  which  we  feel  sure  teachers  will 
heartily  approve.    The  plan  will  be  set  forth  next  month. 


The  Commkntaribs  on  the  School  Law  in  this  month's  Journal  are  of 
special  interest  to  both  teachers  and  trustees.  The  care  and  use  of  school 
houses — especially  their  use  for  other  than  public  school  purposes;  the  county 
boards — their  organization  and  various  and  varied  duties ;  rules  and  regula- 
tions— their  scope,  their  enforcement,  their  legality ;  where  the  teacher's  au- 
thority ends  and  the  trustee's  begins;  the  enforcement  of  a  prescribed  course 
of  study,  etc.,  etc.,  are  all  subjects  of  vital  interest,  and  will  doubtless  be  read 
with  avidity.  We  doubt  not  that  many  of  our  readers  will  regard  this  chapter 
alone  worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  Journal  for  one  year.  Superintendent 
Smart  spares  no  time  or  labor  to  make  these  opinions  and  commentaries  full, 
clear,  and  reliable.  While  every  chapter  contains  matter  of  interest  to  both 
trustees  and  teachers,  this  installment  covers  ground  not  often  treated  and  con* 
cerning  which  there  has  been  a  variety  of  opinions,  and  will  therefore  be 
specially  acceptable,  and  will  help  to  settle  many  heretofore  troublesome 
question  >. 
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The  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  will  meet  at  Masonic  Hall, 
Indianapolis,  on  Tuesday  evening,  December  28th,  and  continue  in  session 
during  the  29th  and  30th.  The  programme  is  nearly  completed,  and  will 
embrace  a  variety  of  topics  of  interest  to  the  educational  people  of  the  state. 
Among  other  subjects  the  following  are  prominent :  *'  Industrial  Education;" 
"Educational  Exhibits  at  International  Expositions;"  "Better  Professional 
Training ; "  "  Anticipative  Work  in  Teaching ; "  "  Methods  in  School  Work;  " 
**  Reading;"  "Comparison  of  American  System  of  Public  Schools  with  that 
of  a  Monarchy/*  etc,,  etc. 

Evening  lectures  have  been  provided  for,  and  a  banquet  will  be  given 
the  teachers.  Half-fare  rates  on  all  the  railroads  will  be  secured,  and  reduced 
rates  at  hotels  will  be  given.  A  large  attendance  of  teachers  is  confidently 
expected.    We  will  publish  the  programme  in  full  next  month. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENCY. 


The  editor  of  the  School  Journal  says  that  in  some  p>arts  of  the  state  the  can- 
didates for  the  legislature  are  pledged  against  the  county  superintendency,  and 
ai^es  that  the  office  is  all  right,  but  some  of  the  superintendents  are  poor  af- 
fairs, and  that  legislators  should  not  condemn  the  office  because  of  the  insuf- 
ficient men  that  fill  them. 

The  above  is  the  Brst  sentence  of  an  article  in  the  educational  department 
of  The  Island  Park  Assembly  Journal.  The  educational  department  is  con- 
ducted by  S.  D.  Crane,  Supt.  of  La  Grange  county.  The  Journal  insists  that 
Supt.  Crane  has  placed  a  wrong  construction  upon  what  it  has  said  upon  this 
subject.  It  has  said  that  in  certain  localities  there  is  opposition  to  the  office, 
and  it  has  urged  that  faultfinders  should  be  made  to  discriminate  between  the 
office  and  the  administration  of  it,  but  at  no  time  and  in  no  way  has  it  inti- 
mated that  the  opposition  was  in  the  main  due  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  super- 
intendents. While  in  some  counties  there  is  room  for  just  criticism,  the 
Journal  is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  much  of  the  opposition  comes  from  coun- 
ties which  have  very  efficient  superintendents.  In  many  instances  the  effi- 
ciency— the  inauguration  of  new  methods — is  what  causes  the  trouble.  In 
many  other  instances  the  opposition  is  founded  on  false  information  or  in  ig- 
norance. Any  one  who  has  had  experience  in  working  with  members  of  the 
legislature  will  say  that  most  of  the  complaints  against  the  office  consist  in 
specific  charges  against  superintendents  and  their  methods  of  administering 
the  office.  Now,  in  all  such  instances,  when  one  is  not  able  to  explain  away 
or  account  for  the  fault  complained  of,  the  best  possible  thing  to  do  is  to  urge 
that  a  distinction  be  made  between  the  office  itself  and  the  administration  of 
it. 

If  a  man  has  made  up  his  mind  that  a  superintendent  i§  immoral,  or  incom- 
petent, or  charges  for  more  time  than  he  works,  or  has  sold  himself  out  to 
some  book  house  or  furniture  house,  or  is  partial,  etc.,  etc. ,  it  is  usually  much 
easier  to  show  him  that  none  of  these  things  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
merits  of  the  office,  but  are  simply  defects  in  the  administration  of  it,  than  it  is 
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to  change  his  opinion.    No  one  woald  think  of  abolishing  the  office  of  sheriff 
because  an  incompetent  or  dishonest  man  happened  to  be  elected  to  it. 

The  election  has  taken  place  and  the  members  of  the  legislature  are  Bcyw 
known,  and  the  Journal  renews  its  statement  that  county  superintendency  is  in 
danger,  and  it  behooves  every  friend  of  the  system  to  use  his  influence  witb 
these  members  to  set  them  right  before  they  come  to  Indianapolis.  See  th^m 
personally,  and  have  influential  friends  see  them.  Loan  them  the  October 
Journal  and  ask  them  to  read  the  article  on  Superintendency.  The  surest  way 
to  avoid  a  misfortune  is  to  provide  for  it  in  advance. 


ITEMS  CONCERNING  WHITTIER. 


For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  celebration  of  Whittier's 
birth-day,  December  17,  we  give  the  following  items  in  addition  to  what  was 
given  last  month : 

A  correspondent  of  the  Utica  Herald  says  Whittier's  name  is  a  cormpUon 
•f  AYhitechurch,  the  name  of  an  old  parish  town  near  London,  which  also 
gave  the  name  to  Whittier's  family.  The  final  "  ch  "  was  dropped  on  account 
of  the  Puritan  prejudices  of  the  family.  Since  then  the  name  has  been  spelled 
in  thirty-two  diff"erent  ways,  among  them  Whityear,  Whityur,  Whitchnr, 
Whicher,  Whitcher,  Whittier. 

The  Atlantic  dinner  itself  was  a  literary  event  of  note,  because  of  the  great 
company  of  authors  from  all  parts  of  the  country  who  took  part  in  it.  One  of 
the  most  noteworthy  incidents  of  the  "  letter  "  part  of  it  was  the  letter  received 
from  A.  B.  Magruder,  a  Virginian  and  ex-Confederate,  who  was  sorry  he  could 
not  share  "in  the  graceful  tribute  to  the  radiant  genius  and  mellowed  fame" 
of  the  poet  Whittier — and  so  the  anti-slavery  poet  has  finally  obtained  the  ad- 
miration and  the  love  of  southern  men  like  Magruder. 

In  a  poem  entitled  "  My  Namesake,"  Whittier  himself,  by  words  in  the 
mouth  of  the  boy,  gives  a  good  analysis  of  his  own  character,  suggests  the 
scope  of  his  poetry  and  the  probable  verdict  of  posterity  in  regard  to  it. 

And  in  1848  Lowell  wrote  in  that  brilliantly  witty  poem,  **A  Fable  for 

*«  Critics";— 

There  is  Whittier,  whose  swelling  and  vehement  heart 

Strains  the  strait- breasted  drab  of  the  Quaker  apart 

And  reveals  the  live  man,  still  supreme  and  erect. 

Underneath  the  bemummying  wrappings  of  sect ; 

There  was  ne'er  a  man  bom  who  had  more  of  the  swing 

Of  the  true  lyric  bard  and  all  that  kind  of  thing ; 

And  his  failures  arise  (though  perhaps  he  don't  know  it) 

From  the  very  same  cause  that  has  made  him  a  poet, — 

A  fervor  of  mind  which  knows  no  separation 

'  Twixt  simple  excitement  and  pure  inspiration. 
•  »  •  •  • 

A  correspondent  says,  "  a  recent  visit  to  his  home,  in  Amesbury,  found  him 
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bright  and  hopeful,  full  of  interest  in  the  great  questions  of  education  and 
freedom,  and  "  looking  toward  sunset "  with  a  most  assuring  confidence  in  the 
"Inward  Witness"  for  all  truth.     His  home  was  the  symbol  of  order,  quiet- 
ness and  peace."  D.  N. 
Ninth  month,  18S0. 


LEISURE   TIME. 


Not  many  of  us  have  a  great  deal  of  leisure  time,  and  yet  all  of  us  have 
some.  Our  general  intelligence  and  our  mental  growth  will  depend  upon, 
not  how  much  leisure  time  we  have,  but  how  we  employ  one  or  two  hours  of 
it  each  day.  Almost  every  one  can  command  at  least  one  hour  in  the  twenty- 
four,  outside  of  routine  work,  such  as  preparation  of  lessons,  etc.,  and  the 
problem  is  how  to  spend  it.  One  hour  a  day  sacredly  set  aside  for  growth — 
honest  work  and  study  in  some  chosen  direction,  will  yield  results  that  will 
surprise  those  who  have  not  tried  the  experiment.  One  hour  a  day  wisely 
used  will  serve  to  store  the  mind  with  a  vast  deal  of  general  information,  and 
in  time  will  master  many  branches  of  study.  Many  of  the  best  scholars  in  the 
the  country  are  persons  who  have  gained  most  of  their  information  outside  of 
school  or  college.  They  have  used  well  their  leisure  time.  A  person  who 
has  power  of  application,  and  improves  every  opportunity  for  study  will  surely 
become  well  informed,  and  the  person  who  does  not  possess  the  power  of  ap- 
plication and  does  not  thus  apply  himself  will  be  an  ignorant  person  in  a  few 
years,  though  he  should  have  a  college  education  to  start  with.  He  who  does 
not  advance,  educationally,  goes  backward.  The  teacher  above  all  others  can 
not  afford  to  **  fossilize."  He  must  do  something  more  than  merely  prepare  to 
hear  his  daily  lessons. 

"  Yet  still  he's  on  the  road,  you  say, 
Of  learning."     Why,  perhaps  he  may ;  ^ 

But  turns  like  horses  in  a  mill. 
Nor  getting  on,  nor  standing  still ! 
Fdr  little  way  his  learning  reaches 
Who  reads  no  more  than  what  he  teaches." 

Please  read  Mrs.  McRae's  article  in  this  Journal. 


EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  STA'i  E^FAIR.;  r^f 


F»r**»v  ■^"•'•^ 


The  educational  exhibit  was  not  so  extensive  as  desirable,  but  what  was- 
shown  was  very  creditable.  We  note  the  following,  and  if  any  places  are 
omitted  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  a  part  of  the  notes  ^*  taken^on  the 
spot "  have  been  lost, 

PuRDtJE  University. — Every  department  of  the  institution  was  represented 
by  a  portion  of  its  work,  and  we  but  speak  the  common  sentiment  in  saying 
that  the  work  was  well  done.    Of  course,  in  any  educational  exhibit,  only 
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surface  work  can  be  displayed;  but  a  person  acquainted  with  school 
could  readily  see  in  the  exhibit  from  Purdue  indications  of  a  substratum  of 
earnest,  thoughtful,  practical  labor.  In  the  special  line  of  Industrial  Ait 
there  were  three  displays,  (i)  Prof.  IngersoU's  showing  from  the  experiimen- 
tal  field  of  some  50  odd  varieties  of  Irish  potatoes,  about  30  of  wheat,  and 
many  varieties  of  corn,  tomatoes,  beans,  grasses,  etc. ;  (2)  Prof.  Thompson's 
exhibit  of  his  pupils*  most  excellent  handiwork  in  drawing  from  copy,  from 
model,  from  nature,  from  casts,  and  in  original  designs,  both  plain  and  colored 
with  India  ink  and  water  colors ;  (3)  Prof.  Goss*s  display  of  work  in  iron* 
filing,  iron-chipping,  gearing  and  fitting,  tempering,  and  various  other  kinds 
of  forge  work.  The  University  Academy  had,  with  other  things,  some  very 
fine  map-work  in  Physical  Geography  and  some  topical  outlines  from  drawings 
for  preparation  and  review  of  lessons  in  U.  S.  History,  all  students*  woiic 
The  Department  of  Mathematics — Prof.  Herron — had  some  work  in  sunrey- 
ing,  in  the  solutions  of  various  difficult  problems.  The  drawings  and 
solutions  were  both  unique  and  suggestive.  The  Department  of  Natural 
History — Prof.  Barnes — had  %on  exhibition  the  famous  Schenck  Collection  of 
European  Coleoptera.  On  the  whole,  the  display  was  something  about  which 
the  University  may  well  have  a  feeling  of  pride. 

In  connection  with  this  matter,  we  may  note  that  reports  Indicate  a  very 
healthy  growth  at  Purdue  this  fall,  there  being  now  100  students  m  the  college 
and  special  schools  and  99  in  the  academy — indicating,  we  should  judge,  an 
attendance  of  230  or  240  during  the  year. 

(  J  Indianapolis. — The  only  display  made  was  by  Jesse  H.  Brown,  SupL  of 
Drawing  in  the  city  schools.  The  showing  was  highly  creditable  to  him  and 
to  the  pupils.     Many  of  the  original  designs  were  very  fine. 

Shelbyville  showed  drawing  which  was  creditable,  and  writing  which 
was  excellent — the  best  exhibited, 

Washington  exhibited  several  bound  volumes  of  examination  papers  which 
showed  the  kind  of  work  done  in  the  different  grades.     It  reflected  credit. 

Lawrenceburg  was  very  creditably  represented  in  the  department  of  draw- 
ingy  the  only  thing  shown. 


Crystalized  gems  of  thought,  to  be  stored  away  in  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren as  a  perpetual  inspiration  to  higher  and  nobler  living.  Let  teacheis 
have  their  pupils  commit  one  or  more  each  week : 

"  The  heights  of  great  men  reached  and  kept. 

Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight ; 

But  they,  whilst  their  companions  slept, 

Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night." 

\Anon^ 
"  He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well, 

Both  man,  and  bird  and  beast ; 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best,* 
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All  things  both  great  and  small, 

For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 

He  made  and  loveth  all." 

{^Coleridge  in  Ancient  Mariner. 

If  wisdom's  ways  you*d  wisely  seek. 

Fine  things  observe  with  care  ; 

Cy  whom  you  speak,  to  whom  you  speak, 

And  how^  and  when^  and  where,  [Anon, 

Profaneness  is  a  low,  groveling  vice.  He  who  indulges  it  is  no  gentleman. 
I  care  not  what  his  stamp  may  be  in  society — I  care  not  what  clothes  he  wears 
or  what  culture  he  boasts — despite  all  his  refinement,  the  light  and  habitual 
taking  of  God*s  name  in  vain  betrays  a  coarse  nature  and  a  brutal  will, — E,  H, 
Ckapin. 

A  cheerful  temper,  joined  with  innocence,  will  make  beauty  attractive, 
knowledge  delightful,  and  wit  good-natured.  It  will  lighten  sickness,  poverty 
and  affliction,  convert  ignorance  into  an  amiable  simplicity,  and  render  defor- 
mity itself  agreeable. — Joseph  Addison. 


TOWNSHIP  INSTITUTES. 


The  law  wisely  provides  for  holding  township  institutes.  Such  meetings 
were  held  in  many  counties  before  the  law  required  them,  but  when  they  were 
voluntary  the  most  enterprising  teachers — those  who  needed  them  least — were 
the  ones  who  attended,  and  the  young  teachers  who  did  not  know  their  value, 
the  fossilized  teachers  who  never  advance,  and  the  self-important  teachers  who 
can*t  learn  any  more — the  very  persons  who  could  be  most  benefited  by  suck 
meetings,  were  the  ones  who  did  not  attend.  Hence  the  law.  That  good  is 
accomplished  by  these  institutes  when  they  are  fairly  conducted,  no  one  de- 
nies. In  the  few  places  where  they  are  not  helpful  the  teachers  composing 
them  are  to  blame.  The  teachers  of  a  township  who  can  spend  a  day  together 
and  not  be  benefited  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves. 

In  many  counties  the  superintendents,  after  consultation  with  their  teachers, 
have  made  out  programmes  for  the  institutes '  for  each  month  in  the  school 
year.  This  is  certainly  an  excellent  plan — it  provides  against  extemporaneous 
preparation  and  random  work.  In  arranging  a  programme  it  is  always  wise 
to  leave  some  time  for  misceUaneous  su!)jects.  One  subject  out  of  the  direct 
line  of  school  work  can  usually  be  carried  on  with  profit  to  all.  Every  teacher 
should  prepare  every  exercise  and  be  ready  to  do  his  full  share  of  work. 

As  a  variety,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  have  one  teacher  teach  his  regular 
school  (on  a  special  programme)  in  the  forenoon,  with  all  the  other  teachers 
present  taking  notes,  and  then  spend  the  afternoon  in  criticising  the  work  of 
the  forenoon.  In  this  way  the  discussions  are  about  definite  things  or  meth- 
ods, and  an  interest  and  directness  are  given  that  can  be  secured  in  no  other 
way.  The  writer  has  tested  this  method  thoroughly,  and  knows  whereof  he 
speaksa 
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MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 
TION FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1880. 


Writing. — i.    At  what  age  or  in  what  grade  should  children  b^n  to 
learn  to  write  ?    Why  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  Give  a  general  classification  of  the  small  letters.  10 

3.  Explain  the  form  and  proportions  of  the  capital  0,  10 

4.  Analyze  the  figure  4.  10 

5.  What  is  a  compound  curve  or  wave  line,  and  mention  several  letters 
containing  it.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

Write  this  couplet  as  a  specimen  of  your  writing : — 

"  A  form  more  fair,  a  face  more  sweet, 

Ne'er  hath  it  been  my  lot  to  meet." 

I  to  50 

Spelling. — i.    What  six  different   letters  or  combinations  of  letters  are 
used  to  represent  the  sound  of  long  0?  10 

2.  Indicate  by  use  of  diacritical  marks  the  sounds  of  the  letters  in  the 
following  words : —  10 

3.  Mention  three  different  methods  that  may  be  used  for  correcting  the 
misspelled  words  when  the  spelling  lesson  is  written.  10 

4.  Spell  20  words  pronounced  by  the  examiner.  70 

Reading. — i.    Describe  the  word  method  of  teaching  primary  reading.    10 

2.  What  is  the  purpose  the  teacher  should  have  in  teaching  primary  read- 
ing, as  distinguished  from  his  purpose  in  teaching  advanced  reading?  10 

3.  Write  a  series  of  questions  that  might  be  placed  on  the  black-board  to 
aid  the  pupil  in  making  a  thought-analysis  of  the  following  paragraphs : — 

(i)  "Fanny  and  Harry  and  little  May  all  went  with  their  papa  to  see  the 
balloon.  At  first  they  felt  afraid  of  it ;  but  after  they  had  seen  several  persons 
get  into  the  pretty  basket-car  and  ride  high  up  above  the  houses,  and  had  seen 
Uiem  drawn  safely  down  again  by  the  rope  which  held  the  balloon,  they  were 
no  longer  afraid,  but  wished  to  have  a  ride  too. 

(2)  The  father  helped  them  into  the  basket ;  first  Fanny,  who  was  nine 
years  old ;  then  Harry,  who  was  six ;  and  last,  little  May,  who  was  not  quite 
sure  that  she  was  not  afraid."  10 

4.  Give  reasons  for  the  use  of  the  different  marks  of  punctuation  in  the 
last  paragraph.  10 

5.  What  should  be  the  inflection  of  the  voice  in  each  of  these  marks  in  the 
last  paragraph  ?  10 

6.  The  applicant  should  read  orally  a  selection  made  by  the  examiner 
upon  which  he  may  receive  from  i  to  50  per  cent. 
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Arithmetic. — i.    What  is  the  shortest  length  of  rope  which  can  be  cut 
actly  into  pieces  either  15,  18,  20,  or  21  feet  long?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

2.  ($4.37;^— $i.47?i)X(Ji+-63)=what?  ioofo 

3.  Divide  ^  by  J,  by  analysis.  Anal.  ^;  ans.  5. 

4.  Reduce  45  pk.  to  the  decimal  of  i)^  bushels.  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

5.  One  meter  is  39.37  inches  in  length.  What  is  the  length  in  feet  of  5 
myriameters  ?  Proc,  $ ;  ans.  5^ 

6.  If  16  men  build  18  rods  of  fence  in  12  days,  in  how  many  days  can  96 
men  build  72  rods  ?     By  analysis.  Anal.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

'  7.    What  principal  put  at  interest  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum  will  amount  to 
$182.20  in  5  yrs.  4  mos.  12  da.?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

8.  A  capitalist  invests  $20500  in  U.  S.  io-40's,  which  pay  5  per  cent.  int. 
in  gold,  at  2^  per  cent,  premium.  If  gold  is  worth  135,  what  per  cent,  in 
currency  does  he  receive  upon  his  investment?  4  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

9.  The  slant  hei  ^ht  of  a  pyramid  is  ii  inches  and  the  base  is  4  inches 
square.     How  many  square  inches  in  the  entire  surface  ?        Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

10.  A  man  bought  a  rectangular  farm  140  rd.  long  and  40  rd.  wide,  at 
$40  an  acre.     What  did  it  cost  ? 

PROCESS. 
140  rd.  X  40  rd.  =  5600  sq.  rd.  -f-  160  -=  35a  X  4©  =  $1500. 
State  4  points  in  which  the  above  process  is  incorrect.    Write  the  work  cor- 
rectly. 5  pts.,  2  each. 

Grammar. — i.  Correct :  There  were  many  drew  back  from  there  prom- 
ises. 10 

2.  Punctuate :  the  italians  say  good  company  in  a  journey  makes  the  way 
«eem  shorter  10 

3.  What  would  I  give  if  I  could  see  you  happy.     Parse  you  and  happy ^ 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Analyze  the  above  sentence.  10 

5.  Conjugate  the  verb  lose^  in  the  present,  potential,  passive.  10 

6.  Decline  she,  lo 

7.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  verb  which  has  a  sentence  for  its  object. 

10 

8.  Up,  comrades,  up^ 

In  Rokeby's  Halls 
Ne'er  be  it  said  our  courage  falls. 
Parse  up  and  said,  2  pts.,  5  each. 

9.  I  do  not  know  where  he  is.     ]^arse  hnaw  and  where, 

10.    Correct:    The  molasses  are  excellent.     E^ch  strove  to  recover  their 
position.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

Geography. — i.  Why,  when  it  is  summer  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  is 
it  winter  in  the  southern  ?  10 

2.  When  it  is  noon  at  New  York  it  is  6  o'clock  A.  M.  at  another  place ;  is 
this  place  east  or  west  of  New  York  ?    Why  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  Why  is  S.  America  so  rank  in  vegetation,  and  Africa  so  largely  covered 
by  deserts  ?  10 
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4.  Into  what  departments  is  the  government  of  the  United  States  divided  ? 
In  whom  are  the  various  functions  vested  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  surface  of  the  far  western  Staffs 
and  Territories?    For  what  are  these  districts  valuable?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  Which  is  the  largest  New  England  State  ?    Which  the  smallest  ?    Which 
the  most  important  ?  3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  error. 

7.  Name  three  important  manufacturing  cities  in  the  United  States  and  two 
In  England.  ^  5  pts.,  2  each. 

8.  What  is  the  most  densely  populated  country  of  Europe  ?  10 

9.  What  country  owns  the  middle  peninsula  of  southern  Asia  ?    For  what 
is  Lucknow  celebrated  ?  2  pts. ,  5  each. 

la     Name  the  capitals  and  chief  commercial  cities  of  England,  United 
States,  Scotland,  Portugal,  and  Cuba.  10  pts.,  i  each. 

History. — i.    WJiat  is  the  relation  of  physical  geography  to  history  ?     10 

2.  What  was  President  Van  Buren's  policy  respecting  the  relation  betweea 
the  United  States  government  and  the  banks  ?  10 

3.  Give  an  estimate  of  the  political  character  of  John  Tyler.  10 

4.  (a)  In  what  year  was  Florida  admitted  to  the  Union  ?    (b)  How  many 
States  then  in  the  Union  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  What  led  to  the  Mexican  war,  iS46-'48  ?  10 

6.  What  was  the  chief  event  of  Fillmore's  administration  ?  10 

7.  Tell  the  story  of  John  Brown  at  Harper's  Ferry,  1859.  '         10 

8.  (a)  What  State  first  seceded  from  the  Union  ?     (b)  In  what  year  ? 

a,  6;  h,4. 

9.  (a)  Who  was  President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  ?     (b)  What  was 
his  previous  public  career?  a,  2;  b,  8. 

10.  What  faculties  in  your  pupils  do  you  seek  to  cultivate  by  the  study  of 

history  ?  10 

NoTB.— Descriptions  and  narratives  not  to  exceed  six  lines  each. 

Physiology, — i.     What  two  advantages  result  from  the  pecaliar  constitu- 
tion of  the  bones  in  early  life  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  Name  three  beneficial  effects  of  exercise.  3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  one. 

3.  What  persons  require  the  most  sleep,  those  who  labor  with  the  hands 
or  those  who  labor  with  the  brain  ?     Why  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Boerhaave  said,  "  We  should  put  off  our  winter  clothing  on  midsum- 
mer's day,  and  put  it  on  again  the  day  after."    What  did  he  mean  by  this  ?  10 

5.  What  is  meant    by  the  term  "food"  ?     From  what  source  do  we,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  derive  all  our  articles  of  food  ?  2  pts,,  5  each. 

6.  What  is  insalivation  ?    What  three  important  ends  does  it  effect  ? 

4  pts.,  3  off  for  each  one. 

7.  How  many  circulations  are  there  in  the  human  system  ?    What  is  the 
office  of  each ?  4  pts.,  3  off  for  each  one. 

8.  How  can  you  breathe  the  impure  air  of  the  sick  room  with  comparative 
safety?  10 

9.  Would  you  advise  the  presence  of  flowers  and  plants  in  the  school- 
room?   Why?  2pts.,  seadu 

10.  What  are  the  uses  of  pain  ?  !• 
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Theory  and  Practice. — Write  a  page  or  more  on  the  recitation,  stating 
its  objects,  the  different  methods  of  testing,  the  advantages  of  each,  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  good  question,  the  errors  to  be  avoided,  etc. 

NoTX. — The  paper  written  by  the  applicant  should  be  marked  on  a  scale  of  i  to  100. 
The  number,  value  and  correctness  of  the  statements  made  should  be  considered. 


•* 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  PUBLISHED  IN 
OCTOBER— BY  THE  MEMBERS  OF  3TATE  BOARD. 


Geography. — i.     23 1^  degrees.     The  changes  of  the  seasons. 

2.  Latitude  is  distance  north  or  south  of  the  Equator.  Longitude  is  dis- 
tance east  or  west  from  a  given  meridian,  which  varies  in  different  countries.. 
That  point  on  the  Equator  which  the  meridian  of  Washington  touches,  east 
of  Quito. 

3.  A  globe  is  a  sphere  which  represents  the  earth  and  its  various  divisions 
in  their  true  relations,  while  a  map  represents  them  on  a  plain  surface.  De- 
grees of  longitude. 

4.  On  the  western  side  of  the  western  hemisphere  water  largely  predomi-^ 
nates,  while  on  the  western  side  of  the  eastern,  land  does.  In  both  hemis- 
pheres the  largest  part  of  the  land  lies  north  of  the  equator. 

5.  The  Mississippi.     Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

6.  The  central  part.  The  generally  level  condition  of  the  land,  the  depth 
and  richness  of  the  soil,  and  the  numerous  streams  and  sources  of  irrigation 
render  this  part  peculiarly  adapted  for  such  purposes. 

7.  The  Emerald  Isle.  The  warm,  moist  climate  caused  by  the  Gulf 
Stream,  the  modifying  effects  of  the  ocean  which  surrounds  it,  and  the  frequent 
rains  which  fall  upon  it. 

81.    The  Suez  Canal,     The  Isthmos  of  Suez. 

9.    Indianapolis,  Fort  Wayne,  Logansport,  La  Fayette,  and  Richmond. 
10. 


State  or 

Territory. 

« 

Coal, 
hensjlnoia. 
Indiana. 

Iron. 
PeDiiyhuIa. 
Missouri. 

Lead. 

Illinois. 

Missouri. 

Silver. 
Colorado. 
Utah. 

Gold. 
California. 
Arizona. 

Physiology. — i.  They  are  dovetailed  together  by  sutures,  which  fasten 
them  together  without  motion.  It  renders  the  skull  a  hollow  sphere,  very 
firm  and  unyielding,  for  the  protection  of  the  brain. 

2.  Voluntary  muscles  are  those  under  the  control  of  the  will.  Involuntary 
muscles  are  those  not  under  such  control  Of  voluntary,  the  masseter,  which 
raises  the  lower  jaw ;  of  involuntary,  the  heart. 

3.  In  cold  weather  we  require  those  articles  of  food  which  promote  the 
generation  of  animal  heat,  such  as  the  fats,  etc.  In  sunmier  those*which  are 
watery  and  cooling,  such  as  fruits.  In  spring  and  autumn  a  varying  mixture 
«f  both  kinds. 
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4.  Digestion  is  the  process  by  which  articles  of  food  are  mechsuiically 
changed  in  their  form,  and  chemically  changed  by  the  action  of  various  jaices, 
and  so  fitted  for  absorption  into  the  blood.  Assimilation  is  the  process  by 
which  the  various  organs  of  the  body  select  from  the  bloods  those  elements 
necessary  for  their  repair  and  growth. 

5.  By  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

6.  By  tight  lacing  the  lungs  and  other  organs  are  compressed,  lessening 
their  capacity  and  restricting  their  actions ;  they  are  pressed  out  of  their  natural 
position  and  relation  to  other  organs.  By  this  pressure  parts  of  their  tissues 
are  gradually  d  stroyed  by  absorption,  while  by  lessening  the  quantity  of  air 
respired  the  blood  is  not  wholly  aerated  and  the  whole  system  suffers  for  want 
of  nutrition. 

7.  To  carry  off  by  the  large  discharge  of  moisture,  watery  parts  of  the 
blood  laden  with  effete  particles  of  the  tissues,  which  being  carried  into  the 
system  would  produce  blood-poisoning.  By  too  frequent  stimulus  to  the  skin 
the  powers  of  the  body  become  too  much  weakened,  the  skin  and  adjoining 
tissues  are  made  too  soft  and  flabby  and  the  small  glands  under  the  skin  grad- 
ually lose  their  tone. 

8.  The  ciystalline,  aqueous  and  vitreous.  To  dissolve  the  secretions  of 
the  small  j^Linds  of  ihe  eyelids  and  clean  out  their  ducts. 

9.  Exhaustion  of  the  brain  tissues;  deprivation  of  the  other  organs  of  the 
body  of  their  fair  proportion  of  nervous  energy,  and  an  irritable  condition  of 
the  system  generally. 

10.  To  pn-venl  too  rapid  evaporation  of  the  perspiration,  resulting  in  chil- 
ling the  surface,  obstructing  the  perspiratory  glands,  and  poisoning  the  blood. 

Theory  and  Practice. — i.  I  would  use  the  written  method  in  teaching 
spelling  to  pupils  who  can  write  re<idily,  and  I  would  require  younger  pupils 
to  write  the  words  as  a  pa.t  of  the  preparation  of  the  spelling  lesson.  The 
training  in  spelling  should  make  the  pupil  familiar  with  the  written  forms  of 
words.  But  the  written  method  should  not  bQ  used  exclusively,  even  with 
advanced  pupils.  The  written  and  the  oral  methods  should  be  combined 
throughout  the  course. 

2.  An  important  direction  for  ventilating  a  school-room  by  windows  is  to 
lower  several  windows,  each  a  short  distance,  selecting  those  that  will  least 
expose  the  pupils  to  a  current  of  cold  air.  Another  direction  is  to  lower  most 
the  windows  nearest  the  stove  or  stoves.  In  cold  weather  the  windows  should 
be  closed  until  the  room  is  comfortably  warm.  The  evil  to  be  carefully  avoided 
is  the  ex|x>sure  of  pupils  to  currents  of  cold  air. 

3.'  Composition  should  be  taught  l^fore  technical  grammar.  The  ability 
to  use  language  correctly  is  more  important  than  a  knowledge  of  its  technics. 
Grammar  should  be  taught  through  language,  and  not  language  through  gram- 
mar. The  first  two  years  now  given  to  the  study  of  grammar  in  our  schools^ 
should  l>e  devoted  to  constant  and  systematic  training  in  composition. 

4.  Pupils  should  be  required  to  recite  in  good  language  to  increase  their 
ability  to  use  the  language  correctly.  Every  recitation  should  be  a  language 
drill. 
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5.  A  natural  punishment  for  tardiness  is  the  detention  of  the  lardy  pupil 
after  school,  to  make  good  lost  time.  As  a  rule  this  detention  should  not  oc* 
«ar  at  recess,  since  all  pupils  need  relief  at  least  once  each  half-day. 

History. — l.  The  early  discoverers  and  explorers  of  this  country  supposed 
that  America  was  the  eastern  portion  of  India,  and  hence  they  all  agreed  in 
calling  the  aborigines  of  America  "  Indians." 

2.  The  first  American  voyage  of  Columbus  was  made  from  Palos,  Spain, 
August  3,  1492.  Land  was  discovered  October  nth,  of  the  same  year.  It 
was  San  Salvador,  one  of  the  Bahamas.  Columbus  also  disicovered,  on  the 
same  voyage,  the  island  of  Hayti,  where  he  left  about  thirty  of  his  men,  Jan- 
uary. 1493- 

3.  St.  Augustin,  Fla.,  was  founded  in  September,  1564,  by  Melendez  and 
his  Spanish  associates. 

4.  The  Pilgrims  were  English  Cong^egationalists,  who  fled  from  religious 
persecutions  at  home  and  found  refuge  in  Holland,  in  1610.  A  part  of  the 
company,  in  1620,  sailed  from  Holland,  by  way  of  England,  for  America,  in- 
tending to  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River;  but  they  were  driven  by 
ftorm  upon  the  Massachusetts  coast.  They  must  not  l)e  confounded  with  the 
Puritans,  nor  with  the  "  Plymouth  Company"  of  i6o6-'7,  under  the  leadership 
of  George  Popham. 

5.  The  "  United  Colonies  of  New-England,"  1643,  cnibraced  the  colonies 
of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven. 

6.  William  Penn,  in  establishing  his  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  dedicated  it 
to  justice,  truth  and  peace.  At  the  outset  he  held  conferences  with  the  Indians, 
paid  them  for  their  lands,  and  entered  into  peaceful  and  friendly  relations 
with  them.  He  dealt  in  the  same  way  with  other  previous  seitleis  in  the  ter- 
ritory covered  by  his  charter.  Such  methods  were  not  common  among  the 
founders  and  leaders  of  the  early  colonies  in  America. 

7.  The  first  American  Congress,  1765,  grew  out  of  the  feelings  awakened 
among  the  colonists  by  the  Stamp  Act  of  that  year,  and  l>y  other  kindred 
measures.  Massachusetts  invited  tiie  colonies  to  send  delegates  to  consider 
the  situation.  Nine  out  of  the  thirteen  colonies  res|K>nded.  The  body  con- 
vened in  New  York,  in  October.  They  made  a  declaration  of  rit»hts,  peti- 
tioned the  King  for  rehef,  and  sent  a  memorial  of  their  claims  and  de^^ires  to 
the  British  Parliament. 

8.  In  1775,  the  second  Continental  Congress,  in  Philadelphia,  repeated 
some  of  the  acts  of  their  predecessors,  ten  years  before..  They  again  addressed 
the  King,  denying  any  desire  to  be  separate  from  England,  and  urging  a  re- 
dress of  t  heir  grievances. 

9.  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Samuel  Adams  were  prominent  leaders  of  the 
Republicans  or  Democrats  (then  synonymous)  in  1789. 

10.  The  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  the  last  battle  of  the  "  War  of  1812,"  was 
fought  on  the  8th  of  January,  181 5,  a  fortnight  alter  the  treaty  of  )>eace  be- 
tween the  contending  nations  had  been  signed  at  Ghent — fcu^^ht,  therefore, 
while  the  news  of  the  peace  was  crossing  the  sea.  Had  there  l>een  telegraphic 
•communication  between  Europe  and  America  at  that  time,  the  Battle  of  New 

46 
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Orleans  would  not  have  been  fought.  Without  this  battle,  Jackson  might  not 
have  been  President,  and  without  Jackson  as  President,  who  knows  wha^ 
changes  would  be  necessary  in  the  History  of  the  United  States. 

Grammar. — i.  That  any  one  should  fail  in  answering  a  question  Mo/ is 
as  easy  as  this  is  surprising. 

2.  Put  a  period  at  the  close  of  every  complete  statement.  Put  a  period 
after  every  abbreviation. 

3.  Let  each  love  others  better  than  himself.  Himself  is  a  componnd  per* 
sonal  pronoun,  third,  singular,  masculine,  objective,  governed  by  the  verb  Itoes 
onderstood. 

4.  James  thought  the  action  of  the  committee  a  great  mistake. 

5.  (i)  To  you  who  understand  this  there  is  no  difficulty.  (2)  Yon  know 
the  way  in  which  it  is  done.  (3)  The  teacher  will  punish  the  boy  whom  he 
detects  cheating  in  examination.  (4. )  James,  are  you  the  boy  thai  broke  the 
window  ? 

6.  Intransitive  and  passive  verbs. 

7.  (i)  Nouns  and  pronouns.     (2)   Adjectives  and  adverbs* 

8.  If  I  be  sought. 

If  thou  be  sought, 
If  he  be  sought,. 
If  we  be  sought, 
If  you  be  sought, 
If  they  be  sought. 

9.  This  candidate,  who  we  stated  was  chosen  mayor,  was  found  to  be  inel- 
igible. Who  is  a  relative  pronoun,  third,  singular,  masculine,  to  agree  witk 
its  antecedent  candidate  ;  nominative,  subject  of  the  verb  was  chosen^  and  con- 
sects  the  clause  of  which  it  is  the  subject  to  its  antecedent. 

la  Mayor  is  a  common  noun,  third,  singular,  masculine,  predicate  nomi- 
native of  the  verb  was  chosen.  Ineligible  is  a  qualifying  adjective  not  com- 
pared, used  as  the  complement  of  the  verb  to  be. 

Arithmetic. — i.     15,  18,  20  21. 
3X5X3X2X2X7=1260  L.  C.  M. 
.  •  .  The  rope  is  1260  feet  long. 

2.  {4-37>4-i.47  J^)X(^+.63)=2.89i  X  (.375H-.63)=2.89tX  i.oo5=- 

291,2825.  Ans. 

3.  Since  ^-4-i=j^, 

:     ;^-^>6=:;^x6=V; 
:     ;^^j=iofv=iA. 

4.  iXbu.=5pk. 

(1)  I  pk.  is  Jof  5  pk. 

(2)  .45  pk  is  iX45  <><■  5  pk,— V=.09. 
•  '  •  •45  P^*  ^3  '09  of  \)^  bu. 

5.  I  m.=39.37  in. 

50000  m.=39.37  in.X5oooo=r246850o  in.=2057o8>^  ft.. 
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6.  Since  i6  m.  can  build  i8  rd.  in  12  da., 
I  m.  can  build  18  rd.  in  12  da.Xi6=i92  da.; 
1  m.  can  build    i  rd.  in  ^  of  193  da.=y  da. ; 
I  m,  can  build  72  rd.  in  y  da.X72=768  da.; 

96  m.  can  build  72  rd.  in  ^  of  768  da.=z8  da. 

7.  PXRXT^I. 
PXRXT+P=l-fP=A. 

P(RXT-fi)=A. 
A 


P= 


RXT+i 


$182.20  $182.20         $182.20  _  $182.20  

S.     ^20500-4-1.02^=^20000,  the  face  of  the  bonds. 
^200oo@5  P^'  cent.=$iooo,  gold. 
^1000,  gold,  ©135=11350,  paper  currency. 
|i35o-f-$205oo=.o6}f. 
.  * .  He  received  6}^  per  cent,  on  his  investment. 

9.    4  in.X4=i6  ii^'f  ^^  perimeter  of  base. 

16  sq.  in.Xii=SS  ^<{'  in*i  surface  of  sides. 

2 
4  sq.  in.X4=i6  sq.  in.,  area  of  base. 

88  sq.  in.-f-i6  sq.  in.=i04  sq.  in.,  entire  surface. 

10.     Errors — ist,  rods  can  not  be  multiplied  by  rods. 

2d,  "  140X40"  docs  not  equal  ^*56oo-i-i6o," 
3d,  "a"  is  not  the  proper  abbreviation  for  acres, 
4th,  "35  acresX4o"  does  not  equal  "$1400." 

CeRRECT  Process — 

(i)  140  sq.  rd.X40=56oo  sq.  rd. 
(2j   I  sq.  rd.=xj^  A. 

5600  sq.  rd.=xJ^  A.  X5^«>=35  A. 
(3)  $40X35=$  1400.  Ans. 


The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  is  in  "  full  blast "  this  term.(^  About 
1200  students  are  in  actual  attendance — 170  more  than  in  any  previous  fall 
term.  During  last  year  the  principal,  H.  B.  Brown,  erected  new  buildingg 
which  gave  131  additional  rooms  for  students,  and  they  are  all  filled.  A  new 
•ommercial  room,  a  new  fine  art  room,  and  three  new  recitation  rooms  were 
also  added  last  year,  and  yet  more  room  is  demanded.  Mr.  Brown  has  jus(  , 
let  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  still  another  building.  Three  teachers  have  ' 
been  added  to  the  faculty.  The  advance  classes  are  all  larger  than  usual, 
there  being  30  in  the  classical  department,  100  in  the  scientific,  and  275  ia 
the  teachers'. 
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Spiceland  Academy  opened  with  a  lai^er  attendance  than  ever  before — 

nearly  300  enrolled.    A  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  in  the  district  schools 

of  the  county  were  former  students  of  the  academy. 

/ 

'        LoGANSPORT. — Report  for  September  enrollment,  1541 ;  belonging,  1419  ; 

1    daily  attendance,  1344;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  94.7;  increase  in  attendance, 

I    10;    increase  in  daily  attendance,   1 14.8;   number  of  teachers,  31.     J.  IC 

1^'  Walts,  Supt. 

The  National  Normal  Reunion  is  at  hand,  and  represents  the  "  Old  Nor- 
mal *'  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  school  has  entered 
npon  its  26th  year.  Twenty  teachers  are  employed,  and  last  year  it  enrolled 
over  1500  students. 

Clinton  County. — The  manual  shows  the  schools  well  looked  after.  Ic 
gives  the  course  of  study,  answers  to  questions  on  the  school  law,  list  of  teach- 
ers, information  and  suggestions,  statistics,  programme  for  township  institates, 
etc.     W.  H.  Mushlitz  is  county  superintendent. 

The  paper  on  **  The  Best  System  of  Schools  for  a  State,"  prepared  by  State 
Supt.  Smart,  is  receiving  very  favorable  notice  from  the  educational  press  all 
orer  the  country.  America,  a  weekly  journal  of  modern  progress,  published 
in  New  York,  devotes  two  and  a  half  columns  of  a  recent  issue  to  a  favorable 
review  of  it. 

Martin  County. — F.  M.  Weslhafer,  the  superintendent,  said  recently: 
**  We  have  just  succeeded  in  getting  enough  licensed  teachers  for  our  schools — 
the  first  year  that  there  has  not  been  a  surplus.  Shirks  and  shams  complain, 
but  our  teachers  are  pleased."  The  better  teachers  always  like  a  high  stand- 
ard of  qualification. 

Hendricks  County. — The  manual  for  i88o-'8i  contains  the  add^;ess  of 
county  supt.,  J.  A.  C.  Dobson,  to  trustees,  teachers  and  pairons,  giving  rules 
and  regulations  and  important  information  on  many  topics  necessary  to  be 
understood.  The  course  of  study,  explanation  of  grading  in  the  district 
schools,  and  programme  of  township  institutes  are  complete  and  worthy  of 
study. 

The  Union  Christian  College,  at  Merom,  Sullivan  county,  opened  Sept  8th, 
with  a  flattering  increase  of  attendance.  The  Theological  Department  is  a 
feature  which  commends  itself  to  those  contemplating  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
President  T.  C.  Smith  will  give  his  special  attention  to  the  Bible  Class,  which 
is  the  name  given  the  new  department  of  the  college. 

Hanover  College. — Hanover  is  reported  in  good  condition  and  prosper- 
ing under  the  management  of  its  new  president.  Dr.  Fisher.  The  admission 
of  ladies  this  year  for  the  first  time  has  not  produced  an  earthquake  yet  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  In  selecting  a  representative  to  the  State  Oratorical  Society 
trouble  recently  arose  among  the  societies — pistols  were  displayed,  and  the 
np  shot  was  that  two  or  three  of  the  "  warriors "  were  dismissed  from  the 
institution. 
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A  complete  edition  of  Whittier's  Poetical  Works  (Diamond  Edition),  neatly 
bound  in  cloth  can  be  had  for  ^i.  A  fine  large  portrait  of  Whittier  can  also 
be  had  for  ^l.  If  your  local  book  dealers  can  not  futnish  these  the  editor  of 
the  Journal  will  have  either  or  both  of  them  sent  to  you,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  the  above  price. 

Any  one  who  will  send  two  dollars  to  W.  D.  Henkle,  Salem,  Ohio,  will  re- 
ceive by  mail  prepaid  the  volume  of  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  meeting,  held  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  July  13,  14,  15,  16,  i88o» 
The  volume  is  now  going  through  the  press.  Those  who  remit  before  the 
printing  of  the  names  of  members  in  the  latter  part' of  the  volume  will  be  en- 
rolled as  members  for  i88o. 

Richmond.— The  report  of  the  Richmond  schools  for  i88o-'8i  is  at  hand. 
It  is  gotten  up  in  first-class  style,  and  comprises  iii  pages.  The  following 
items  are  noted:  Number  of  buildings,  9;  population  of  city,  15,000;  total 
enumeration,  4,532;  in  public  schools,  2,219  5  teachers  employed,  51 ;  teach- 
ers in  high  school,  4;  pupils  in  high  school,  117;  graduated  in  1880,  I2» 
John  Cooper  is  still  managing  the  schools  with  great  acceptance  to  the  people. 

The  ten  largest  cities  in  the  United  States  according  to  the  Census  of  1880: 

1.  New  York 1,207,215     6.     Boston 363,565 

2.  Philadelphia 743,000     7.     Baltimore 330,000 

3.  Brooklyn 554,696     8.     Cincinnati 255,804 

4.  Chicago 503,501     9.     San  Francisco 233,066 

5.  St.  Louis... 375fOOo  10.     New  Orleans^ 215,239 

A  Criticism. — "At  what  rate  of  interest  will  ^100  double  itself  in  16  yr 
S  mo."? — August  Journal. 

In  the  September  number  I  find  this  solution:  Int.  of  ^i  for  16  yr.  8  mo. 
at  6  per  cent.=i  6  J^  per  cent.  Should  it  not  be  "  cents  "  instead  of  "/>^r  centr  f  - 
And  why  did  he  find  the  interest  on  one  dollar  ?  He  then  says,  "  according 
to  the  rule,  divide  the  given  interest  by  the  interest  of  the  given  principal  for 
the  given  time  at  one  per  cent.",  and  divides  100  by  16^  and  says  it=:  6  per 
cent.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  loo-s-.  165^=600  (and  not  .06),  for  6ooX.i6% 
=100.     Am  I  right?  L.  S. 

The  person  who  gave  the  answer  may  respond  next  month.  It  is  proper  to 
say  that  the  answers  in  Arithmetic  for  September  were  not  prepared  by  a 
member  of  the  State  Board. 

Plymouth. — A  recent  brief  visit  to  the  Plymouth  schools  gave  the  writer 
the  following  points :  The  school  building,  surrounded  by  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  school  yards  in  the  state,  is  nearly  new  and  is  *'  as  neat  as  pin"  from 
top  to  bottom.  But  few  family  residences  are  more  nicely  kept.  An  excel- 
lent corps  of  teachers  are  doing  superior  work.  Reading  at  sight  from  other 
than  the  regular  text  booksvs  practiced.  For  this  purpose  in  the  lower  grades 
the  Monthly  Reader  is  used.  At  the  close  of  each  hour  a  short  recess  is  given, 
at  which  the  children  pass  out  to  the  back  yard,  to  the  pnmp,  where  facilities 
are  afforded  for  large  numbers  drinking  at  once,  and  into  the  house  again,  no 
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playing  whatever  hting  permitted.  By  this  arrangement  an  often  urged  objec- 
tion to  public  schools  in  cities  (promiscuoos  associations)  is  removed.  R.  A. 
Chase,  the  superintendent,  has  everything  moving  like  clock  work. 


A   CRITICISM. 


Ed.  Ind.  School  Journal: — I  notice  a  very  serious  mistake  in  the  article 
on  "Surveying,"  published  in  October  number  of  the  Journal.  On  page  505* 
under  "  Correction  Lines,"  the  writer  leaves  the  impression  that  these  lines 
are  run  in  order  to  arrest  the  error  caused  by  the  convergence  of  the  compass 
lines  or  magnetic  meridians  toward  the  north  magnetic  pole^  and  seems  to  think 
these  magnetic  meridians  are  the  division  lines  of  the  ranges.  This  is  not  the 
case.  Range  lines  are  inteiyled  to  be  made  up  of  sections  of  the  true  merid' 
tans  of  the  earth,  and  are  run  entirely  independent  of  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  lines ;  and  "  correction  lines  "  are  surveyed  mainly  in  order  to  pre- 
rent  the  convergence  of  the  true  meridians  toward  the  north  pole  of  the  earth 
from  materially  affecting  the  size  of  the  township,  but  without  any  regard  what- 
ever for  the  convergence  of  the  magnetic  meridians  toward  the  magnetic  pole. 

New  Marion,  Ind.  Ombga. 


PERSONAL. 


H.  H.  Miller  holds  sway  at  Bremen. 

L.  B.  Oursler  remains  at  Somerville. 

Frank.  W.  Rawles  presides  at  Garrett 

B.  S.  Mc  Alpine  is  principal  at  Bourbon. 

£.  W.  Poindexter  is  principal  at  Shoals  this  year. 

A.  M.  Ward  is  again  principal  of  the  Argos  schools. 

T.  F.  McGuyer  remains  as  principal  at  Dover  Hill. 

H.  H.  Rogers  is  retained  as  principal  at  Loogootee. 

Geo.  Vinnedgc  remains  at  New  Castle  another  year. 

A.  L.  Lamport  superintends  the  schools  at  Waterloo. 

L.  S.  Mitchell  is  now  principal  of  the  Monon  schools. 

M.  W.  Harrison  is  principal  of  the  Auburn  high  school. 

R.  A.  Chase  is  still  superintendent  of  the  Plymouth  schools. 

H.  G.  Woody  has  entered  upon  his  seventh  year  at  New  London. 

W.  P.  Myers,  recently  of  Ohio,  is  superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Anbura. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Holcomb  still  remains  at  the  head  of  the  Richmondhigh  school. 
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If  rs.  £.  J.  Clark,  of  Albion,  Michigan,  is  principal  of  the  Plymouth  high 
-school. 

B.  F.  Johnson  is  doing  his  fourth  year's  work  as  principal  of  the  Oxford 
-schools. 

Lee  Ault  is  again  principal  of  the  Hagerstown  schools,  and  has  them  well 
organized. 

J.  J.  Eckman,  formerly  of  Tippecanoe  county,  has  charge  of  the  schools  at 
<70odland. 

W.  M.  Sinclair,  formerly  of  Parke  county,  ha8  been  elected  superintendea 
at  Kentland. 

pr  C.  W.  Bennett,  formerly  of  this  state,  is  still  superintenden6  of  the  Piqua, 
-Ohio,  schools. 

F.  M.  Spraker,  of  Kokomo,  has  been  elected  principal  of  one  of  the  school 
buildings  in  Logansport. 

J.  Q.  McKeehan  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  Jennings  county  inte 
John  Carney,  elected  county  auditor. 

Jas.  R.  Hall  reports  the  Cambridge  City  schools  in  good  condition.  Mr. 
H.  has  superintended  them  for  several  years. 

M.  S.  Coulter  has  resigned  the  principalship  of  the  Logansport  high  school 
and  entered  the  practice  of  law.  He  is  meeting  with  excellent  success  for  a 
beginner. 

L.  R.  Williams,  superintendent  of  the  Angola  schools,  has  been  elected  county 
clerk.  Thus  on  every  hand  more  lucrative  positions  are  taking  away  our 
best  teachers. 

C.  F.  Fyke,  superintendent  of  the  Butler  schools,  employs  a  part  of  his  leis- 
ure time  in  musical  pursuits.  He  has  written  and  published  several  pieces — 
both  music  and  poetry. 

It  is  reported  that  Dr.  Jos.  F.  Tuttle,  President  of  Wabash  College,  who  has 
been  making  a  European  tour,  and  intended  visiting  the  Holy  Land,  is  lying 
seriously  ill  at  Trieste,  Austria. 

Prof.  S.  S.  Hamill,  the  elocutionist,  is  making  a  western  tour.  He  stopped 
at  Denver,  Col.,  to  rest^  and  was  soon  teaching  twelve  hours  per  day.  He 
will  "do"  California  before  his  return. 

£.  C.  McGinley,  principal  of  the  Denver  schools,  recently  raised  in  a  single 
day  by  private  solicitation,  $100,  with  which  to  buy  reference  books  for  the 
schools.    Denver  is  a  small  village.     A  hint,  etc. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  late  superintendent  of  the  St  Louis  schools,  who  is  now 
in  Europe,  has  been  engaged  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  State  Univer- 
sity at  Bloomington,  some  time  in  February  next.  They  will  be  of  great  value 
to  all  thoughtful  teachers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  plan  will  be  devised 
whereby  a  large  number  of  teachers  can  attend  at  little  cost. 
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J.  K.  Walts,  Supt  of  the  Logansport  schools,  recently  took  eight  first  priMes 
and  one  second  prize  on  his  Partridge  Cochen  chickens.  Mr.  Walts  has  bis 
schools  in  good  working  order — ^his  chickens  are  merely  a  **  side-shovr." 

Profs.  A.  E.  Haynes  and  J.  W.  Mauck,  of  Hillsdale  College,  Mich.,  were 
among  the  principal  instructors  ot  the  La  Grange  county  institute.  Xhey  did 
very  acceptable  work,  and  the  Journal  hopes  they  will  make  frequent  visits  to 
Indiana. 

John  Carney,  who  has  been  for  many  years  superintendent  of  Jennings  Ca, 
and  a  very  efficient  one  too,  has  been  elected  county  auditor.  He  will  here- 
after have  lighter,  less  responsible  work,  and  receive  for  it  three  or  four  times 
his  former  salary. 

John  M.  BIoss  has  been  elected  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for 
this  State,  to  take  the  place  of  Supt.  Smart,  whose  time  will  expire  March  15. 

'  1 88 1.  Mr.  BIoss  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  about  40  years  of  age,  and  will  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  the  honorable  and  responsible  office  to  which  he  has  been 
elected  with  a  laudable  ambition  to  at  least  equal  any  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  character  of  his  work  and  in  his  usefulness  to  the  schools.  He  has  a  clas- 
sical education,  having  graduated  at  Hanover  in  i860.  Since  1875  ^^  ^^^ 
been  superintendent  of  the  Evansville  schools,  and  for  the  same  time  has  been 
a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.    His  experience  specially  prepares 

;  him  for  his  future  work.    The  Journal  has  entire  confidence  in  Prof.  Bloss's 
ability  to  keep  the  schools  of  Indiana  on  the  upward  grade. 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


Orange  County. — The  Orange  County  Institute  met  at  Paoli,  August  30^ 
1880.  Supt.  Noblitt  occupied  the  chair,  and  Mrs.  Lottie  Hatfield  was  ap- 
pointed secretary.  The  attendance  was  very  good,  the  enrollment  amounting 
to  150.  Great  interest  was  manifested  in  all  the  work.  Foreign  instructois 
were  Prof.  Pinkham,  of  Earlham  College,  and  Miss  McAvoy,  of  Cincinnati.. 
The  home  instructors  were  Profs.  Sutherland,  Scott,  and  Smith.  The  institnte 
was  decidedly  the  best  ever  held  in  the  county.  A  Teachek. 

Spencer  County. — The  Spencer  County  Institute  was  held  during  the  week 
beginning  August  23d.  The  attendance  was  the  largest  ever  had  in  the 
county,  and  a  deeper  interest  manifested  in  the  work.  The  Superintendent, 
J.  W.  Nourse,  was  ably  and  pleasantly  assisted  in  the  conduct  of  the  institnte 
by  Mr.  S.  S.  Parr,  of  the  State  Normal.  Mr.  Parr's  les&ons  were  plain  and 
practical,  eliciting  the  closest  attention,  and  producing  much  good.  Amoag 
the  several  very  interesting  features  of  the  institute  were  the  free  and  easf 
talks  of  Prof.  Bell,  of  the  School  Journal.  It  is  the  unanimous  desire  of  oir 
teachers  to  have  both  the  instructors  named  visit  us  again.  We. are  now 
preparing  for  vigorous  school  work  thb  winter,  and  hope  to  make  good  pro- 
gress in  grading  our  schools.  W.  S.  Lamar,  Sec*y. 
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De  Kalb  County.— The  attendance  at  the  De  Kalb  County  Institute  for 
1S8O)  held  at  Butler  during  the  week  commencing  October  l8lh,  was  marked 
by  early  and  regular  attendance  of  teachers.  Enrolled,  167.  It  was  in  im- 
portant points,  a  model  school.  Among  well*known  and  efficient  instructors 
from  abroad  were  W.  A.  Bell,  H.  B.  Brown,  and  W.  M.  Mykrantz,  whose 
efforts  were  ably  supplemented  by  Messrs.  Lamport,  Fyke,  Myers  and  Harri- 
son, home  teachers.  Instructive  and  entertaining  addresses  were  delivered 
of  evenings  to  crowded  houses.  All  the  branches  received  attention.  Writing 
'was  made  prominent  from  the  neglect  it  -  has  received  in  the  schools.  The 
Board  of  Education  held  its  usual  reunion  on  Thursday  afternoon.  The  ma- 
chinery of  school- work  is  in  admirable  condition,  and  the  teachers  won  enco* 
minms  from  their  instructors  for  order,  attention,  attendance  and  scholarship. 

Marshall  Counit. — The  Teachers*  Institute  of  this  county  closed  Octo- 
ber 29th.  It  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  we  have  ever  attended.  The 
older  teachers  were  in  early  and  remained  till  the  close.  W.  E.  Baily,  county 
superintendent,  deserves  much  credit  for  the  arrangement  of  the  programme 
and  selection  of  instructors.  The  average  attendance  was  about  seventy.  This 
number  includes  only  those  who  are  teachers  of  the  county.  Many  visitors 
were  present,  whose  names  were  not  enrolled.  The  following  noted  workers 
were  present  and  rendered  valuable  service :  Profs.  Brown  and  Banta,  of 
Valparaiso ;  E.  C.  McGinley,  of  Denver ;  and  Prof.  W.  A.  Bell,  of  Indiana* 
polls.  The  work  of  Prof,  E.  O.  Noble,  of  Parke  county,  was  highly  appre- 
ciated. Many  of  the  home  teachers  did  good  work,  and  from  the  interest 
manifested  we  believe  all  feel  that  it  was  good  for  them  to  be  there. 

Lillian  Burlingame,  Sec*y. 

Huntington  County. — The  Normal  and  Institute  work  of  Huntington 
county  for  the  fall  of  '80  was  a  grand  success.  This  was  due  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  our  worthy  superintendent,  M.  B.  Stults.  The  normal  opened  Aug. 
9th,  with  about  50,  which  number  was  increased  to  85  before  its  close.  M.  B. 
Stults  and  his  associate  principal,  Allen  Moore,  put  forth  their  utmost  efforts 
to  make  the  school  a  success,  and  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  pupils^ 
succeeded. 

It  closed  Sept.  17th,  after  a  session  of  six  weeks,  and  was  followed  by  the 
county  institute,  which  like  the  normal,  showed  that  the  interest  in  education 
was  alive.  The  enrollment  was  145,  with  an  average  attendance  of  lo6. 
Many  excellent  educational  workers  were  present,  among  whom  were  H.  B. 
Brown  and  A.  F.  Clancy,  of  Valparaiso;  W.  A.  Bell,  of  Indianapolis;  Messrs. 
Long  of  Roanoke,  and  Wm.  McCombs  and  Allen  Moore  of  Huntington.^  ^ 

Jennie  Hawkins,  Sec'y. 

Newton  County. — The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Newton  County 
Institute  was  held  in  Kentland,  commencing  August  30th.  With  a  live  corps 
of  teachers  and  some  of  the  best  foreign  talent  the  state  affords,  our  iustitute 
oould  not  be  otherwise  than  a  success.  W.M.  Sinclair,  supt.  of  Kentland  schools, 
Tead  an  able  paper  on  the  subject,  ^  How  to  Educate  Yourself' ;  also  handled 
Creditably  History  and  Grammar.    J.  C.  Scull,  formerly  of  the  Lebanon,  Ind,,. 
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schools,  gave  very  instructive  lectures  on  the  following  subjects :  " 
Philosophy/'  "  The  Origin  and  Future  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
"Is  School  Teaching  a  Profession  ?''  "Influence  of  the  Common  Schools  OA 
Our  National  Life,"  "The  Turco-Russian  War,"  «* American  Authors."  As  a 
token  of  appreciation  of  his  labors  during  Normal  and  Institute,  we  honored 
\k\m.  with  the  Valedictory,  in  which  position  he  acquited  himself  with  credit. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher,  of  Indianapolis,  in  his  mild,  enthusiastic  manner,  gave 
grand  descriptions  of  the  peculiarities  of  South  America,  Italy,  and  Switzer- 
land. His  richly  stored  mind  he  opened  to  us,  sending  forth  a  stream  of  val> 
uable  information  that  no  author  save  himself  has  ever  imparted  so  clearly. 
^^o  mention  the  name  of  W.  A.  Bell,  of  Indianapolis,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  his  lectures  were  instructive  and  interesting.  J.  V.  Coombs,  of  Ladoga, 
greeted  us  Friday,  giving  acceptable  instruction  in  Geography,  Grammar,  and 
Elocution.  W.  H.  Hershman,  Sup^t. 

Carrie  Roe,   1  ^u,-..- 
Chas.  Fagan,  /  =^«vrs- 


BOOK   TABLE. 


Hie  Practical  Music  Reader  is  the  name  of  a  new  music  book  on  the  indac- 
tive  plan,  by  W.  L.  Smith.     J.  M.  Olcott,  Indianapolfs,  agent. 

Oriental  and  Biblical  Journal ^  is  the  name  of  a  magazine  edited  by  Rev. 
S.  D.  Peets,  of  Clinton,  Wis.  It  is  ably  edited,  and  any  one  interested  in  the 
latest  resesrches  in  all  oriental  lands  can  hardly  afford  to  do  without  it. 

The  American  Newsparer  Directory  of  Geo.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.,  New  York, 
contains  more  than  looo  pages,  and  is  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind 
ever  published.  Its  fullness,  its  convenient  arrangement,  its  correctness,  ren> 
der  it  most  valuable,  and  entitle  Messrs.  Rowell  &  Co.  to  much  credit. 

m  

The  Moderator  is  the  name  of  an  educational  weekly  just  started  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  edited  by  Louis  Gale.  Price  $2,  It  is  a  1 6-page,  3  column 
paper,  resembling  somewhat  the  Educational  Weekly  of  Chicago.  We  believe 
that  the  teachers  of  each  state  need  a  paper  of  their  own,  and  should  support 
it.  No  foreign  paper,  however  good,  can  fill  the  place  of  a  paper  devoted  to 
home  interests.  We  doubt,  however,  if  the  teachers  of  Michigan  will  support 
a  weekly  paper. 

Greek  Grammar — By  William  W,  Goodwin,  Prof,  of  Greek  in  Harvard, 
Boston :     Ginn  &  Heath. 

This  being  a  second  edition,  many  persons  already  know  the  general  merit 
of  the  book.     The  edition  is  re-writ  en  in  part,  and  in  some  departments  en- 
larged.   The  book  is  arranged  so  as  to  lead  the  student  by  logical  steps  from 
difficulty  to  difficulty,  so  as  to  secure  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Ian* 
guage,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  mental  dis- 
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•cipline.  The  exercises  are  well  adapted  to  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  elemen" 
tary  principles  of  the  language.  The  book  needs  only  to  be  examined  to 
recommend  itself. 

Our  Little  Ones  is  the  name  of  a  new  illustrated  magazine  for  children ' 
published  in  Boston  by  the  Russell  Publishing  Co.,  Wm.  T.  Adams  (Oliver 
•Optic)  editor.     Price  ^1.50. 

This  paper  enters  the  field  that  The  Nursery  has  had  to  itself  heretofore. 
The  page  is  larger  than  the  Nursery,  and  there  are  thirty-two  in  each  number. 
If  the  first  number  may  be  taken  as  a  iair  specimen  of  what  is  to  follow  "  our 
little  ones  "  throughout  the  land  have  great  reason  to  be  happy.  The  illustra- 
tions are  the  finest,  the  matter  is  unexceptionable  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
"the  children.  The  contributors  seem  to  be  masters  of  the  difficult  art  of  writ- 
ing for  children — they  can  be  simple  without  being  silly. 

Choice  Thoughts — By  Chas.  Northend  and  I.  N.  Carlton.  New  York  and 
Chicago :     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  above  little  book  is  in  the  line  ol  suggestions  urged  by  the  Journal  for 
the  past  few  months.  The  Journal  has  been  urging  the  importance  of  teach- 
ing morals  and  implanting  noble  impulses  and  higher  Ideals  of  life  through 
choice  selections,  which  the  children  should  be  required  to  commit  to  memory* 
That  the  idea  is  an  excellent  one  we  have  no  doubt.  This  book  contains 
about  two  hundred  selections,  from  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  authors.  The 
selections  are  excellent,  but  mostly  suited  to  older  pupils. 

Literary  Studies  from  the  Great  British  Authors — By  H.  H.  Morgan. 
440  pp.    St.  Louis  :     G.  I.  Jones  &  Co.  \ 

In  the  above  named  book  Mr.  Morgan  has  endeavored  to  make  selections 
from  the  masters  of  English  literature  that  will  give  to  any  one  studying  them 
a  fair  estimate  of  the  authors  as  to  versatility  and  peculiarity  of  style.  His 
design  is  to  encourage  the  study  of  English  literature.  The  selections  are 
excellent.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  any  one  studying  this  book  will  have 
had  such  a  foretaste  of  "  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  minds"  that  he  will  be 
inclined  to  read  further.  The  study  of  literature  is  the  growing  demand  of 
high  school  and  college  courses.  The  "glossary"  and  "further  references" 
will  be  helpful  in  the  study  of  the  selections. 

Annotated  English  Classics — Shakespeare^ s  Much  Ado  Obout  Nothing — By 
Henry  N.  Hudson.     Boston .     Ginn  &  Heath. 

No  Shakespearean  critic  in  this  country  stands  higher  than  does  Mr.  Hud- 
son, and  no  student  of  "the  great  master  of  English"  can  well  afford  to  be 
without  his  valuable  comments.  The  above  named  House  is  publishing  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare  singly,  annotated  for  use  in  school,  neatly  bound,  and 
furnished  with  explanatory  notes,  history  of  the  plays  and  valuable  suggestions* 
In  addition  to  the  usual  criticisms  on  the  play,  and  the  discussion  of  the  lead- 
ing characters,  the  above  volume  contains  a  life  of  Shakespeare.  A  more 
careful  and  more  general  study  of  our  classic  English  is  what  this  age  demands. 
We  know  of  no  other  books  better  adapted  to  school  or  home  study  than  the 
above. 
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Tkt  Siait  Normal  News  for  October  is  chock  fall  ol  muaf.  It  is  alwap 
good,  it  is  sometimes  better,  but  this  time  it  is  best.  It  is  richly  worth  the 
price,  50  cents,    S.  S.  Parr,  editor. 

The  Education  is  the  name  of  the  new  bi-monthly  magazine,  devoted  to 
science,  arts,  philosophy,  literature,  and  education.  Price  $^.  Conducted  by 
Thos.  W.  Bicknell,  editor  of  the  New- England  Journal  of  Education.  The 
purpose  of  the  magazine  is  to  discuss  the  higher  problems  in  education,  not  of 
general  interest  to  the  common  school  teacher.    It  oughrto  be  well  supported. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Public  Schools — By  Finley  Burke,  Counselor  at 
Law.     New  York :     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

The  above  named  book,  in  about  150  pages,  gives  the  law  in  regard  ta 
school  taxation,  contracts,  employment  of  teachers,  authority  of  teachers^  rigbis 
of  pupils,  school  regulations,  liabilities  of  teachers  and  directors,  corporal  pan- 
ishment,  etc.,  etc.  Almost  every  person  who  has  been  connected  with  school 
work  for  any  considerable  time  has  felt  the  need  of  some  work  that  shooU 
give  in  small  compass  what  may  be  called  the  common  law  of  the  public  schools. 
While  the  statutory  law  is  of  comparatively  easy  access,  the  judicial  decisiaits 
are  scattered  through  reports  and  are  beyond  the  reach  of  teachers  and  officers. 
This  little  work  will  surely  be  valuable  to  teachers,  school  officers  and  lawjert. 

Appleton^s  Standard  Geographies  in  two  Books,  New  York  and  Chicago: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  Elementary  book  of  this  series  is  now  ready,  and  it  is  a  beauty.  The 
latest  author  has  the  advantage  of  all  the  rest,  in  making  school  books,  and,  if 
he  has  the  ability,  can  combine  in  his  book  the  best  points  of  all  earlier  puUi- 
cations.  It  is  more  difficult  to  make  a  good  primary  geography  than  it  is  to 
make  a  good  advanced  book.  To  make  a  geography  that  shall  be  elementary, 
not  simply  in  name  and  size,  but  in  style  and  in  quality  of  matter,  and  especially 
in  the  development  of  the  subject,  is  a  task  that  but  few  authors  succeed  in. 
In  treating  the  subject  objectively,  and  making  knowledge  precede  definitions, 
and  in  taking  gradual  steps  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  it  lays  the  foun- 
dation for  what  must  follow,  and  approximates  a  little  nearer  our  ideal  than 
any  other  primary  geography  that  we  have  yet  seen.  If  the  higher  book  shall 
carry  on  the  work  as  logically  and  be  as  practical  in  its  manner  and  matter  the 
series  will  be  hard  to  beat. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


Eli  F.  Brown,  of  the  Indianapolis  high  school,  offers  three  popular  lectures 
for  the  present  season — (i)  Border  Life  during  the  Rebellion;  (2)  Mary  Soin> 
enrille;  (3)  The  Growth  of  a  World.  Lecture  committees  can  address  him 
at  420  Park  avenue,  Indianapolis. 
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To  Teaehers  and  others  desiring  Mnsleal  Instrnments. 

There  is  no  good  reason  whjr  our  common  school  teachers  should  not  become  "  plajrec* 
«pon  instruments,"  and  thus  have  a  means  of  delightful  recreation  at  home  for  themselves 
■and  at  school  for  their  pupils.  The  present  moderate  price  of  pianos  and  organs  and  Che 
opportunity  of  paying  in  monthly  installments  enables  almost  every  one  to  possess  one  or 
the  other.  All  instruments  are  not  of  the  same  quality  and  workmanship,  which  fact  in- 
experienced persons  do  not  detect  until  too  late  to  profit  by  their  knowledge.  Having 
repeatedly  been  called  upon  by  fellow-teachers  and  others  to  select  instruments,  it  occurrd 
to  me  that  I  might  serve  others  in  the  same  way,  and  thus  without  any  charge  to  them, 
-furnish  instruments  as  low  or  lower  than  they  could  purchase  the  same  quality,  and  be- 
coming surety  for  their  durability. 

Shall  be  glad  to  communicate  with  any  who  may  desire  any  information  on  this  subject. 

Respectfully.  GEO.  B.  LOOMIS, 

i»6t  Supt.  of  Music  in  Public  Schools,  Indianapolia. 


Ohio  Central  Normal  and  Kindergarten  Training  School,  incor- 
porated under  State  Law^  with  full  Faculty  and  State  Board  of  Trustees^ — 
This  school  now  has  a  complete  Model,  consisting  of  a  full  system  of  graded 
schools  attached,  for  the  purpose  of  observation  and  practice. 

The  Kindergarten  Training  Class  for  ladies,  formerly  at  Cleveland,  O.,  is 
now  permanently  located  here,  and  is  free  to  all  who  enter  for  one  year,  and 
will  pledge  themselves  to  complete  the  course. 

The  advantages  here  for  thorough  training  in  all  grades  and  departments, 

are  unsurpassed  by  any  school  in  the  country. 

Address  John  Ogden,  Principal, 

9-tf  Worlhington,  O. 

THE  EDUCATIONIST. 

A  monthly  Journal  of  blducation,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Schoil  and  the  Home. 
Organ  oftho  Dopartment  of  Public  Instruction,  and  of  the  State  Teachers'  A^sociativ^n, 
-and  full  of  excellent  things,  at  the  low  price  of  onk  dollar  a  ybar. 

WHAT  OTUERS  say. 

Prnf.  Hufse,  of  Eldorado,  says :  "  I  pronounce  it  good. "  Pres't  Sweet,  of  Baker  Uni- 
versity, says:     "  1  aio  more  than  pleased  with  it." 

Pre-i't  Fairchild,  of  the  Agricultural  College,  says:  "I  like  the  improved  form  much 
and  the  improved  tone  more.     I  shall  need  its  help  in  my  wo*  k  " 

State  Supt.  Lemmon  says:  "  Wherever  1  go  1  find  teachers  pleased  with  its  form  and 
contents." 

£<-State  Superintendent  says:  "The  Educationist  for  July  has  just  been  received. 
It  is  a  gem  of  nearness  and  grace  both  in  mechanical  execution  and  a  real  casket  of  jewels 
in  matter  " 

"  i  he  Educationist  has  been  enlarged,  and  now  comes  out  in  a  form  and  stvle  that  does 
credit  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  State.  Prof.  G.  W.  Hoss  is  evidently  the  rijtht 
man  to  conduct  this  kind  of  a  journal." — Tht  Stack,  Farm,  and  Home  Weekty,  A  an  City. 

"The  Educationist  is  a  publication  deserving  the  special  attention  of  teachers.  Prof. 
G>  W.  Hoss,  late  of  Indiana,  is  the  present  able  and  efllici.nt  editor  and  pu^Ii^her,      * 

*  *  and  if  we  mistake  not,  in  his  hands  it  is  going  to  take  tank  among  the  publica- 
Cionsof  its  kind  in  the  West."— Z^af/x  Capitol,  Topeka. 

Single  copy  10  cents.    Address,  G.  W.  HOSS,  Editor^ 

ii-at  Topbka,  Kans4S. 
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APPLETONS'  SCHOOL  READERS. 

By  WM.  T.  HARRIS,  LL.  D.,  Su^f.  of  Schools,  Si.  Louis,  Mo, 

A.  J.  RICKOFF,  A.  M.,  Supt,  of  Instruction,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
MARK  BAILEY,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Elocution,  Yale  Coliegt, 

FIVE  BOOKS,  SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

Althoagfa  theae  books  have  be«n  before  the  public  bat  a  ahoi-t  time,  they  hare  attained 
an  unprecedented  success  and  popularity.  Ihiring  the  past  year  a  million  copies  vei« 
introduced  into  the  schools  of  the  country.  Among  the  cities  and  States  now  ustng  them 
are:  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Newark,  Jersey  City,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  Syracuse,  N.  Y.; 
dcTeland,  Ohio;  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  Oakland,  Cal. ;  Davenport,  Iowa;  Kansas  Gtty, 
Mo.;  Lawrence,  Kansas;  Logansport,  Ind. ;  Bacine,  Wis.;  and  the  States  of  Mlnnmola 
and  South  Ouolina.  The  test  of  class^use  has  everywhere  confirmed  the  favorahle  optai- 
lons  that  were  expressed  on  their  first  appearance. 

A  sample  set  of  the  five  books  wiU  be  forwarded,  po8t>paid,  to  teachers  and  school  efl» 
cers  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  f  1.10. 


The  Pen  and  Picture  Language  Series. 

BT   J.   H.   STICKIfKT. 


CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  LANGUAGE 

A  Graded  Series  of  Lessons  and  Blanks, 
in  Four  Numbers. 

L  Stories  in  Pictures. 

II.  Studies  in  Animals. 

III.  Studies  in  Plants. 

IV.  Studies  of  Words. 


LETTERS  AND  LESSONS  IN 
LANGUAGE. 

Part  I.    Invention. 
Part  II.    Conversation. 
Part  III.    Literatore. 


Thfse  charming  books  for  Language  and  Composition  Exercises  in  primary  grades  ara 
attracting  wide  attention.     Such  aids  for  young  people  have  been  greatly  needed  In 
schools,  and  every  child  should  have  them. 


Free-Hand  and  Inventive  Drawing. 

KRUSrS    EASY    DRAWING-LESSONS,   for    Kindergarten    and 

Primary  Schools. 
Three  Series,  12  Cards  each.     Sample  number,  10  cents. 

KRUSI'S  GRADED  CDURSC. 

STHTH&TIC  SERIES,  Prlmarjr.  I  ADTANCED  PERSPBCTms  and 
Foar  books.  SHADIlire    SBttlES,     Mlyh. 

pirMPECT.TiwB.v«~«^  £^i^rS*E«■^i'u?no•?;^o^^^^^ 

jnar  Seliool.    Foar  boolu.  of  12  Cards  and  86  Exercises  each. 

Also,  courses  in  Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing,  Architecture,  Textile  Designs,  and 
Outline  and  Belief  Designs,  for  the  High  Schools,  Technical  Schools,  and  private  sto^ 
dents. 

These  are  the  only  systematic  series  of  books  on  Industrial  Drawing  published.  Ftali 
descriptive  circulars  forwarded  on  application. 

P.  AFPLITOV  k  CO.,  Fnblkhm, 

t-tf  1,  3,  and  S  Bond  St,  New  York. 
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JOSEPH    CARHART. 


Why  Reading  Should  be  Taught — Continued. 


^H£  reading  book  is  a  powerful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a 
teacher,  for  good  or  for  evil.  He  may  use  it  in  such  a  way 
as  to  develop  in  his  pupil  k  love  for  good  literature,  a  capac- 
ity to  think,  to  imagine,  to  feel,  to  express,  and  a  tact  and 
delicacy  of  judgment  that  shall  enable  him  to  see  the  relation  of 
what  he  reads  to  his  environment ;  or  he  may  use  it  in  such  a  way 
as  to  develop  in  his  pupil  a  hatred  for  literature,  ^d  plant  within 
him  the  germs  of  mental  dyspepsia. 

As  a  logical  basis  for  the  application  of  the  "  Laws  of  Thought  ** 
to  the  analysis  of  discourse,  which  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  paper, 
the  following  quotations  are  given : 

Reading  is  the  great  misery  of  children.  *  *  The  pedagogues 
teach  children  words,  nothing  but  words,  and  no  real  knowledge. — 
Roussdau. 

Let  the  master  not  only  examine  him  about  the  grammatical  con- 
struction of  the  bare  words  of  his  lesson,  but  of  the  sense  and  mean- 
ing of  them,  and  let  him  judge  of  the  profit  he  has  made,  not  by  the 
testimony  of  his  memory,  but  by  that  of  his  understanding.  Let 
him  make  him  put  what  he  hath  learned  into  an  hundred  several 
forms,  and  accommodate  it  to  so  many  several  subjects,  to  see  if  he 
yet  rightly  comprehend  it,  and  have  made  it  his  own.  *  *  *  A 
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» 
mere  bookish  learning  is  both  troublesome  and  ungraceful. — Mon- 
taigne, 

Knowledge  and  wisdom,  far  from  being  one» 
llave  ofttimes  no  connection.        »        ♦        ♦        ♦ 
Knowledge,  a  rude,  unprofitable  mass, 
The  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom  builds. 
Till  smoothed,  and  squared,  and  fitted  to  its  place — 
Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seem  to  enrich. 


All  knowledge  which  comes  from  books,  comes  indirectly,  by 
flection,  and  by  echo ;  true  knowledge  grows  from  a  living  root  in 
the  thinking  soul ;  and  whatever  it  may  appropriate  from  without^ 
it  takes  by  living  assimilation  into  a  living  organism,  not  by  mere 
borrowing.  ♦  ♦  « 

Learn  the  fundamental  things,  the  anatomy,  the  bones  and  solid 
frame-work,  with  strict  accuracy.      ♦     »     ♦     You  must  beware  of 
reading     *     *     by  the  method  of  mere  cram.    Some  things,  n& 
doubt,  there  are  that  must  be  appropriated  by  the  process  of  cram ; 
but  these  are  not  the  best  things,  and  they  contain  no  ctdture.    Cram 
is  a  mere  mechanical  operation,  of  which  a  reasoning  animal  should 
be  ashamed.    But  cramming,  however  often  practiced,  is  seldom 
necessary ;  it  is  resorted  to  by  those  specially  who  can  not,  or  who 
will  not  learn  to  think.    I  advise  you,  on  the  contrary,  whenever  pos- 
sible, to  think  before  you  read,  or  at  least  while  you  are  reading.     * 
*    *    Read  systematically.    *    *    For  general  information  a  sort  of 
random  reading  may  be  allowed  occasionally ;  but  this  sort  of  thing 
has  to  do  only  with  the  necessary  recreation  or  the  useful  furnishing 
of  the  mind,  and  is  utterly  destitute  of  training  virtue ;  and  such  read- 
ing,  to  which  there  is  great  temptation  in  these  times,  is  rather  pre- 
judicial than  advantageous  to  the  mind.    The  great  scholars  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  had  not  so  many  books  as  we 
have,  but  what  they  had  they  made  a  grand  use  of.    Reading,  in  the 
case  of  mere  miscellaneous  readers,  is  like  the  racing  of  some  literarv 
dog  about  the  moon,  snufiing  everything  and  catching  nothing ;  but 
a  reader  of  the  right  sort  finds  his  prototype  in  Jacob,  who  wrestled 
with  an  angel  all  night,  and  counted  himself  the  better  for  the  bout, 
though  the  sinew  of  his  thigh  shrank  in  consequence. — yohn  Stuart 
Blackie. 

We  have  *  *  *  seen  how  universal  is  the  world  of  thought. 
We  have  seen  that  it  is  real,  and  the  only  reality,  and  that  in  it  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being.    We  see,  then,  that  no  study  comes 
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more  near  to  us  than  the  study  of  the  laws  and  relations  of  thought. 
When  we  first  enter  the  world  of  thought  these  relations  seem  utterly 
confused  and  entangled.  Men  think  everything  and  about  every- 
thing. One  man  thinks  one  thing  and  another  another.  Childhood, 
manhood,  and  age  has  each  its  thoughts.  The  thoughts  of  one  gen- 
eration are  not  those  of  another.  All  is  confused,  as  when  we  look 
at  the  crowd  of  bees  that  seem  huddled  together  in  a  hive,  or  the 
crowd  of  ants  swarming  about  their  little  hill.  But  as  when  we  look 
at  the  bees  long  enough  and  wisely  enough,  we  distinguish  the  work 
and  the  place  of  each ;  as  by  proper  observation  we  discover  that 
the  ants  do  not  move  perfectly  at  random,  but  that  each  has  its  work, 
and  the  work  of  all  is  in  reality  the  same ;  so  when  we  study  these 
crowding,  hurrying,  swarming  thoughts,  long  enough,  we  see  that 
they,  also,  have  their  order  and  their  system. — Charles  Carroll 
K'uerett 

The  true  idea  of  the  recitation  develops  largely  the  method  of  in- 
'uesHgaium,  which  may  be  called  the  highest  method  of  instruction. 
It  teaches  the  child  to  verify  everything  by  his  own  experience. 
Hence,  for  whatever  belongs  to  natural  science,  it  produces  experi- 
ment or  exhibits  specimens  or  illustrations.  For  the  logical  demon- 
stration, it  requires  the  pupil  to  exhibit  the  necessary  relations  in  his 
own  language ;  for  matters  of  history,  illustrations  from  present  life 
and  experience.  The  process  of  seeing  the  bearing  of  everything  in 
the  book  upon  what  is  present  in  the  life  of  the  pupil  and  the  com- 
munity, is  the  true  method  of  instruction.  But  far  the  greater  part 
of  instruction  relates  to  results  of  reflection,  and  so  is  to  be  verified 
by  the  activity  of  thought,  and  does  not  need  ocular  experiments  or 
specimens. —  W,  T.  Harris, 

Thus  far  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  relation  of  reading  to 
the  content  of  literature.  But  reading  occupies  an  important  place 
in  the  group  called  language  studies.  The  meaning  of  words,  the 
construction  of  sentences,  the  arrangement  of  thoughts  and  the  qual- 
ities of  style  are  all  best  exemplified  in  the  masterpieces  of  great 
authors  which  constitute  the  subject-matter  of  the  reading  lessons. 
Hence,  while  the  specific  office  of  reading  as  a  language-study  is  to 
teach  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  words,  and  the  use  of  the 
dictionary,  to  cultivate  the  organs  of  speech  and  give  skill  in  oral 
expression  it  is  an  important  auxiliary  to  every  member  of  the  group. 

I  shall  urge  on  you  *  *  *  how  well  it  will  repay  you  to  study 
the  words  which  you  are  in  the  habit  of  using  or  of  meeting,  be  they 
such  as  relate  to  highest  spiritual  things,  or  our  common  words  of  the 
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shop  and  the  market,  and  of  all  the  familiar  intercourse  of  lUe.  It 
will  indeed  repay  you  far  better  than  you  can  easily  imagine.  I  am 
sure,  at  least,  that  for  many  a  young  man  his  first  discovery  of  the 
fact,  that  words  are  living  powers,  are  the  vesture,  yea,  even  the  body, 
which  thoughts  weave  for  themselves,  has  been  like  the  dropping  of 
scales  from  his  eyes,  like  the  acquiring  of  another  sense,  or  the  in- 
troduction into  a  new  world  ;  he  is  never  able  to  cease  wondering  at 
the  moral  marvels  that  surround  him  on  every  side,  and  ever  reveal 
themselves  more  and  more  to  his  gaze. —  Trench, 

A  language  will  often  be  wiser,  not  merely  than  the  vul^^ar,  but 
even  than  the  wisest  of  those  who  speak  it.     Being  like  amber  in  its 
efficacy  to  circulate  the  electric  spirit  of  the  truth,  it  is  also  like  am- 
ber in  embalming  and  preserving  the  relics  of  ancient  wisdom, 
although  one  is  not  seldom  puzzled  to  decipher  its  contents.     Some- 
times it  locks  up  truths,  which  were  once  well  known,  but  which,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  have  passed  out  of  sight  and  been  forgotten.     In 
other  cases  it  holds  the  germs  of  truths,  of  iwhich,  though  they  were 
never  plainly  discerned,  the  genius  of  its  framers  caught  a  glimpse 
in  a  happy  moment  of  divination.    A  meditative  man  can  not  refrain 
from  wonder,  when  he  digs  down  to  the  deep  thought  lying  at  the 
root  of  many  a  metaphorical  term,  employed  for  the  designation  of 
spiritual  things,  even  of  those  with  regard  to  which  professing  phi- 
losophers have  blundered  grossly ;  and  often  it  would  seem  as  though 
rays  of  truth,  which  were  still  below  the  intellectual  horizon,  had 
dawned  upon  the  imagination  as  it  was  looking  up  to  heaven     Hence 
they  who  feel  an  inward  call  to  teach  and  enlighten  their  country- 
men, should  deem  it  an  important  part  of  their  duty  to  draw  out  the 
stores  of  thought  which  are  already  latent  in  their  native  language* 
to  purify  it  from  the  corruptions  which  time  brings  upon  all  things, 
and  from  which  language  has  no  exemption,  and  to  endeavor  to  give 
distinctness  and  precision  to  whatever  in  it  is  confused,  or  obscure, 
or  dimly  seen. — Ibid, 

The  care  of  the  national  language  I  consider  at  all  times  a  sacred 
trust  and  a  most  important  privilege  of  the  higher  orders  of  society. 
Every  man  of  education  should  make  it  the  object  of  his  unceasing 
concern,  to  speak  it,  so  far  as  in  his  power  in  all  its  beauty  and  per- 
fection. *  *  *  A  nation  whose  language  becomes  rude  and  bar- 
barous, must  be  on  the  brink  of  barbarism  in  regard  to  everything 
else.  A  nation  which  allows  her  language  to  go  to  ruin,  is  parting 
with  the  best  half  of  her  intellectual  independence,  and  testifies  her 
willingness  to  cease  to  exist. — SchUgel, 
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"Judging  by  the  increase*'  (in  English,  German,  and  French 
speaking  peoples)  that  has  taken  place  in  the  present  century  *  * 
*  the  three  principal  languages  spoken  at  the  present  time  will  be 
spoken  a  century  hence  with  the  following  progression : 

The  English  tongue  will  have  increased  from  ^^  to  860  millions. 
The  German  tongue  will  have  increased  from  62  to  124  millions. 
The  FreiTch  tongue  will  have  increased  from  40^  to  69^  millions. 

The  individuals  speaking  German  will  form  a  seventh  part,  and 
those  speaking  French  a  twelfth  or  thirteenth  part  of  those  of  English 
tongue ;  and  both  together  will  not  form  a  quarter  of  the  individuals 
speaking  English.        *        ♦        *        * 

The  future  preponderance  of  the  language  spoken  by  English^ 
Australians,  and  Americans  thus  appears  to  me  assured.  The  force 
of  circumstances  leads  to  this  result;  and  the  nature  of  the  language 
itself  must  accelerate  the  movement. 

The  nations  who  speak  the  English  tongue  are  thus  burdened  with 
a  responsibility  which  it  is  well  they  should  recognize  at  once.  It  is 
a  moral  responsibility  toward  the  civilized  world  of  the  coming  cen^ 
turies.  Their  duty,  as  it  is  also  their  interest,  is  to  maintain  the 
present  unity  of  the  language.  *  *  *  The  danger  to  be  feared  is 
that  the  English  language  may,  before  another  century  has  passed, 
be  broken  up  into  three  languages.  (English,  American  and  Aus- 
tralian).       *        ♦        *        * 

Why  should  not  all  possess  the  noble  ambition  of  giving  to  the 
world  one  uniform,  concise  language,  supported  by  an  immense  lite- 
rature, and  spoken  in  the  next  century  by  eight  hundred  or  one  thou> 
sand  millions  of  civilized  men.  *  *  *  The  Americans,  above 
all,  are  interested  in  this  stability,  since  their  country  is  to  be  the 
most  important  of  those  of  English  tongue.  How  can  they  acquire 
a  greater  influence  over  Old  England  than  by  speaking  her  language 
with  exactness  ?  *  *  *  If  influential  men  truly  comprehend  the 
destiny  of  their  country,  they  will  use  every  effort  to  transmit  the 
language  in  its  purity ;  they  will  follow  classic  authors,  and  discard 
local  innovations  and  expr^sions.  Should  they  obtain  this  of  their 
countrymen,  they  would  render  to  all  nations  and  to  their  own  an 
unquestionable  benefit  for  futurity. — Alphonse  De  CandolU,  ''On  a 
Dominant  Language  for  Science ^ 

The  purposes  which  the  teacher  should  seek  to  realize  in  teaching 
reading  have  been  given  in  the  language  of  the  most  eminent  edu- 
cators and  thinkers,  that  to  reason  might  be  added  the  weight  of  the 
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highest  authority.    To  summarize  brieiy  what  has  been  presented 
the  purpose  of  teaching  reading  should  be : 

1 .  To  give  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of  the  best  that  has  been  thought 
and  felt  by  the  world's  best  men  and  women. 

2.  To  lead  him  to  form  a  high  ideal  of  character,  and  to  create 
within  him  a  strong  desire  to  realize  his  ideal. 

3.  To  give  him  skill  in  seeing  the  relations  in  what  he  reads,  and 
the  relation  of  what  he  reads  to  his  environment. 

4.  To  preserve  the  integrity  of  our  mother  tongue  and  to  give  the 
pupil  skill  in  using  it. 


TOWNSHIP  LIBRARIES  OK  INDIANA. 


J.  C.   MACPHERSON. 

IN  1852  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  levying  a  tax  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  township  libraries.    In  pursuance  of  this 
provision,  in  1854,  was  distributed  to  the  several  townships  in  the 
state  143,728  volumes,  at  a  cost  of  $147,422.    In  1856,  about  100,000 
volumes  were  distributed,  at  a  cost  of  $110,000.    In  1866  were  dis- 
tributed 29,9x8  volumes,  at  a  cost  of  $40,754.    In  1867,  a  fund  of 
$50,000  was  raised  for  the  same  purpose,  but  was  appropriated  to  the 
building  fund  of  the  State  Normal  School.    Since  that  time  but  slight 
additions  have  been  made.    These  libraries  are  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  township  trustee,  and  are  open  to  all  citizens  of  the  town- 
ship.   "  In  theory  they  gave  promise  of  great  good,  but  practically 
they  have  not  fully  met  the  promise.'* 

The  section  of  the  law  authorizing  the  levying  of  a  t4x  for  the  in- 
crease of  these  libraries,  was  repealed  in  1867.  Since  then  no  action 
has  been  taken,  except  when  the  county  board  of  education  was  cre- 
ated, in  1873,  i^  ^^  provided  that  "  the  care  and  management  of 
township  libraries  shall  be  determined  by  such  board.*' 

The  exact  extent  of  the  board's  authority  in  this  matter  is  not 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  statute,  but  it  may  be  inferred  that  in  this  par- 
ticular, as  in  others  enumerated  in  that  section,  the  board  shall  con- 
sider the  general  wants  and  needs,  with  a  view  of  producing  unifor- 
mity in  facilities  and  practice.  Certain  it  is  that  no  power  to  raise 
money  or  purchase  books  is  conferred. 

Acting  upon  this  inference,  county  boards  can  collect  information 
concerning  these  libraries  within  their  respective  counties,  and  sug- 
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^est  measures  for  the  increased  usefulness,  the  care  and  manage- 
ment thereof. 

One  section  of  the  statute  directs  tdwnship  trustees  "  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  school  term,  at  each  school  house  in  their  re- 
spective townships,  to  cause  a  notice  to  be  posted  up,  stating  where 
the  library  is  kept,  and  inviting  the  free  use  of  the  books  by  the  per- 
sons of  their  respective  townships." 

This  requirement  has  been  generally  overlooked.    It  was  though 
that  its  faithful  observance  would '  be  an  influence  in  attracting 
attention  to  the  books.     Its  observance  even  at   this   late   day 
might  attract  the  attention  of  teachers  and  pupils  to  the  libraries,  and 
awaken  an  interest  in  their  perusal. 

But  the  full  realization  of  this  result  would  be  defeated,  in  part,  by 
the  condition  of  the  libraries  themselves.  The  writer,  while  acting 
with  the  board  of  education  in  his  county,  had  an  opportunity  of 
•discovering  the  condition  of  the  books  in  that  county.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  print,  for  placing  in  school  houses,  a  catalogue  of  such 
books  as  were  to  be  found  in  all,  or  in  a  majority  of  the  libraries.  A 
carefid  examination  of  the  libraries  was  made,  and  lists  compiled. 
These  lists  set  forth  the  names  of  the  books,  the  numbers  of  volumes 
in  each  work,  the  number  of  such  volumes  in  library,  the  number 
mbsing,  and  the  condition  of  all  books  found. 

So  different  were  the  lists  of  the  books  which  could  be  found,  and 
so  broken  and  scattered  appeared  the  libraries  generally,  that  the 
plan  of  publishing  a  catalogue  was  abandoned. 

By  these  examinations  it  was  also  discovered  that  the  libraries 
have  suffered  more  from  neglect  than  from  use.  While  some  books 
are  worn,  or  broken  and  backless,  a  few  appear  never  to  have  been 
used.  Many  costly  books  which  are  known  to  have  been  in  the  col- 
lections are  not  to  be  found,  and  all  trace  of  them  seems  obscured, 
though  occasionally  a  volume  with  the  peculiar  brand  turns  up  in 
some  unexpected  place — such  as  a  sale  of  second-hand  furniture. 
Parts  of  a  series,  or  some  volumes  of  a  work,  are  lost.  This  is  a 
source  of  discouragement  to  the  reader,  for  should  he  start  upon  the 
reading  of  a  standard  he  may  not  find  the  second  volume.  Teachers 
have  realized  this  inconvenience,  when,  knowing  that  the  work  of 
some  author  belongs  to  the  library,  they  have  recommended  pupils 
to  read  it,  and  the  pupils  return  with  the  answer  that  the  first  volume 
has  not  been  seen  "  since  the  war.*' 

Occasionally  the  books  have  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  place  in  which  they  have  been  kept — in  garrets,  in  the 
back  room  of  stores,  in  shops,  where  they  have  encountered  dust, 
smoke,  grease,  water,  and  fire  sometimes. 
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Such  is  the  condition  of  the  township  libraries  in  a  great  majority 
of  the  township'j  of  the  state.    The  outlook  for  the  future  is  not  cheer- 
ing.   The  library  scheme  is  but  a  palsied  member,  a  withered  brancb, 
of  our  educational  system.     If  ever  a  revival  is  attempted  it  should 
incorporate  some  features  different  from  those  of  the  old  plan.     If  the 
tax  clause  is  ever  re-enacted  it  should  be  as  a  local  levy  at  the  option 
of  the  respective  townships.    Communities  which  are  ready  to  appre- 
ciate and  use  public  libraries,  are  ready  to  contribute  the  means  of 
providing  them ;  and  communities  which  are  willing  to  tax  them- 
selves for  such  purposes,  are  most  likely  to  use  properly  and  preserve 
books. 

But  what  shall  we  do  with  all  the  books  now  on  hand  ?  Many 
of  these  books  are  still  of  value  and  can  still  do  good ;  some  of  them 
are  rare.  As  a  rule  for  self-improvement,  teachers  should  read  some 
one  book  each  term — as  much  more  as  convenient,  but  at  least  one 
recognized  standard.  If  every  teacher  would  insist  on  all  pupils  of 
suitable  age  reading  one  book  during  the  term  and  another  during 
vacation,  a  lasting  good  would  be  done  the  rising  generation.  A  few 
teachers  and  many,  very  many,  pupils  would  resort  to  the  township 
library  in  executing  this  plan. 

To  teachers  inclined  to  enter  upon  such  an  undertaking  in  behalf 
of  their  pupils,  I  can  give  these  directions  : 

"  Make  yourself  familiar  with  the  contents  of  the  library.    Acquire 
all  the  knowledge  you  possibly  can  about  the  books  and  their  au- 
thors, so  that  you  can  speak  intelligently  of  them  to  your  pupils.    Call 
the  books  to  the  assistance  of  your  regular  work  by  suggesting  the 
reading  of  such  as  supplement  your  text-books.     Endeavor,  either 
by  general  exercises,  essays,  or  otherwise,  to  cultivate  careful,  reten- 
tive reading,  as  opposed  to  mere  perusal.    Use  individual  effort, 
without  sparing  yourself,  in  determining  proper  reading  for  special 
persons ;  such  labor  compensates  itself.     Remember  that  if  you  suc- 
ceed in  giving  any  child  a  habit  oi good  reading,  you  have  given  him 
a  key  to  all  good." 

If  the  books  now  in  the  possession  of  the  townships  can  be  worn 
out  in  service,  it  will  be  as  well  as  to  let  them  be  worn  away  by  the 
tooth  of  time,  or  the  more  effective  tooth  of  the  country-store  rat.  If 
the  state  should  ever  again  have  a  generous  spell,  and  decide  to  fur- 
nish reading  matter  gratis,  let  it  spend  its  money  for  reference  libra- 
ries for  our  9,500  school  houses.  Train  the  children — while  children 
— into  a  knowledge  of  books,  and  when  they  are  grown  they  will 
procure  libraries,  and  good  libraries,  both  public  and  private. — The 
Marlhaviite, 
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INDIANA'S  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


HON.  James  H.  Smart,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
is  now  busily  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  his  biennial  report 
for  presentation  to  the  Legislature,  and  a  large  part  of  it  is  already  in 
the  hands  of  the  state  printer.     It  will  contain  a  thorough  analysis  of 
the  principles  and  practical  working  of  the  Indiana  school  system. 
The  report  starts  out  with  a  brief  outline  of 

THE  IDEAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM, 

as  adopted  by  the  recent  National  Convention  of  Superintendents  at 
'WashingtoHi  D.  C,  the  main  features  of  which  are :   ( i )  that  the 
school  is  a  state  institution;  (2)  that  the  school  system  must  not  be 
permissive,  but  must  be  enforced  by  the  state;  (3)  that  there  is  an 
equal  obligation  upon  all  to  support  the  schools  on  the  ground  of 
equal  benefits ;  (4)  that  the  state  must  appoint  suitable  agents  or  offi- 
cers to  inspect  and  supervise  the  whole  system,  although  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  schools  the  state^  must  operate  chiefly  through  local 
agencies;  (5)  that  there  must  be  a  unification  of  the  school  system  in 
townships,  towns  and  cities;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  township 
system  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  over  the  district  plan ;  (6)  that  the 
extent  of  local  control  should  be  as  to  the  building  of  school-houses, 
the  choice  of  apparatus  and  the  selection  of  teachers,  but  that  the 
state  must  compel  houses  to  be  built  and  must  prohibit  localities  from 
employing  unlicensed  teachers;  (7)  that  the  state  should  fix  a  mini- 
mum course  of  study,  which  localkies  should  be  permitted  to  extend 
if  they  derire ;  (8)  that  the  teacher  should  be  an  officer  of  the  state, 
to  execute  its  law,  rather  than  the  law  of  the  locality,  that  the  people 
of  any  locality  ought  only  to  have  the  right  of  choice  within  certain 
limitations,  that  £here  should  be  some  independent  authority  over 
teachers,  and  that  schools  of  instruction  should  be  established  for 
teachers ;  (9)  and  that  special  schools  for  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
should  be  under  state  control,  and  based  as  much  upon  the  idea  of 
rightful  demand  as  upon  the  idea  of  benevolence.^ 

DEFECTS   IN  THE  INDIANA  SYSTEM. 

Starting  out  with  this  plan  of  a  model  public  school  system,  Mr. 
Smart  proceeds  to  criticise  the  Indiana  system,  comparing  it  with  the 
ideal,  and  showing  what  he  believes  to  be*  its  excellencies  and  its  de- 
fects. He  suggests  that  the  qualification  of  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents is  at  present  left  too  much  to  local  control ;  that  the  schools 
in  the  townships  suffer  from  being  under  the  one  man  power ;  that 
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the  terms  of  office  of  both  the  state  and  county  superintendents  aie 
too  short ;  that  the  powers  of  county  superintendents  with  regard  1o 
county  institutes  should  be  enlarged ;  that  township  institutes  should 
be  held  less  frequently,  and  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  county 
superintendent  instead  of  the  trustees,  as  at  present ;  that  the  licenses 
of  teachers  should  be  for  six  months,  one  year,  two  years,  and  four 
years,  and  that  no  license  for  six  months  should  ever  be  duplicated; 
that  school  enumerations  should  be  taken  once  in  two  years ;  that 
cities  should  be  independent  of  the  county  superintendent  in  respect 
to  studies  and  licenses,  and  that  school-houses  should  be  inspected 
under  state  authority.  These  and  a  number  of  more  or  less  impcnt- 
ant  amendments  in  the  school  laws  are  suggested  to  the  Legislature, 
irhile  a  rery  cordial  und  emphatic  approval  is  given  to  the  g^eneral 
structure  and  plan  of  the  Indiana  school  system. 

THE  VARIOUS  STATISTICAL  TABLES 

embraced  in  the  report  give  the  following  information  in  r^^ard  to 
the  educational  system  of  the  state : 

From  the  reports  of  the  county  superintendents  on  ennmeration  it 
appears  that  there  are  703,558  children  of  school  age  (between  w, 
and  twenty-one  years)  in  the  state,  of  which  354,761  are  white  maies^ 
334,249  white  females,  7,162  colored  males,  and  7,386  colored  females. 
Between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty-one  there  are  in  the  state  1,090 
males  and  957  females  who  can  neither  read  nor  write.   The  children 
attending  school  during  the  past  year  numbered  511,283,  nam^y. 
265,872  males,  237,395  females,  and  8,016  colored.   The  daily  attend- 
ance was  321,659,  and  schools  have  been  taught  in  9,383  of  the  9,42$ 
houses.    The  colored  schools  numbered  104,  the  graded  schook  339, 
the  township  graded  schools  153,  and  the  average  length  of  school 
term  within  the  year  was  136  days.    In  the  work  of  teaching  there 
were  employed  13,578  persons,  of  whom  7,731  were  white  male  teach- 
ers, 5,732  white  females,  and  115  colored.    The  table  showing  the 
compensation  of  teachers  is  interesting,  as  it  shows  that  there  is  a 
wide  margin  betn^^n  the  payments  for  the  same  description  of  ser- 
vice in  the  several  counties.    For  instance :   In  townships  the  per 
diem  for  male  teachers  varies  from  $1.35  in  Newton  to  I2.29  in  Van- 
derburg,  and  for  females  from  93  cents  in  DeKalb  to  I2.23  in  Van- 
derburg.    In  town  schools  male  teachers  are  paid  for  their  daily 
service  all  the  way  from  I1.76  in  Howard  to  I5.33  in  Lawrence,  and 
female  teachers  from  75  cents  in  Fayette  to  I2.33  in  Parke  county. 
In  city  schools  the  payment  of  male  teachers  ranged  from  %2  in  Posey 
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to  $7.50  in  Knox,  and  of  female  tetchers  from  I1.65  in  Posey  to  $s 
in  Floyd. 

There  are  in  the  sute  9,647  school-houses,  of  which  8$  are  built  of 
stone,  2,189  ^^  brick,  7,288  are  frame,  while  75  of  the  original  log 
school-houses  still  remain  in  the  service.  During  the  year  359  new 
school-houses  have  been  erected,  and  these  are  valued  at  $410,972.86, 
while  the  total  valuation  of  school  property,  including  buildings,  1^ 
paratus,  etc.,  is  11,817,954.53. 

Township  trustees  were  paid  during  the  year  for  managing  educa^ 
tional  matters,  $77,721.93.  The  township  libraries  contain  241,824 
books,  and  3,774  have  been  added  during  the  year. 

The  state  account  of  revenue  for  tuition  stands  as  follows : 

On  hand  September  i,  1879 $i»928,433  03 

Amount  received  February,  1880.  .^ 1,417,549  35 

Amount  received  June,  1880 1,412,777  55 

Miscellaneous  receipts 125,147  05 

Total  revenue  for  tuition #4,883,906  97 

Amount  expended  since  September  i,  1879 3,006432  07 

Amount  on  hand $1,877,474  90 

The  special  school  revenue  account  stands  as  follows : 

Amount  on  hand  September  1, 1879 $  927*903  70 

Amount  since  received 591,11,41  68 

Total 2.389.794  85 

Amount  since  expended 1,485418  81 

Amount  now  on  hand %  904,376  04 

The  permanent  school  fund  now  amounts  to  about  19,200,000. 


^  RICHARD  GRANT  WHITE  ON  TITLES. 


MY  own  personal  taste  and  preference  leads  me  to  speak  of  mar- 
ried women  merely  as  Mrs.  A.,  Mrs.  B.,  Mrs.  C,  and  Mrs.  D., 
.not  as  the  Hon.  Mrs.  A.,  Mrs.  Gov.  B.,  Mrs  Dr.  C,  and  Mrs.  Gen.  D. 
The  latter  fashion,  which  is  very  prevalent,  seems  to  me  absurd,  and 
to  have  it  in  an  element  of  incongruity.  For  these  titles  are,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  merely  official  designations,  pertaining  to  mas- 
culine offices;  and  the  union,  "Mistress  Governor,*'  "Mistress 
General,'*  "  Mistress  Judge,"  and  the  like,  reminds  me  of  Julians 
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and  Lucetia's  confusion,  in  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  when 
the  former  fs  about  to  disguise  herself  as  a  page. 

Luceita — What  fashion,  Madame,  shall  I  make  your  breeches  ? 

Julia — That  fits  as  well  as,  Tell  me,  good  my  Lord, 

What  compass  will  you  wear  your  farthingale  ? 

In  aristocratic  societies  the  titles  of  noblemen  are  personal ;  they 
who  bear  them  are  born  to  them,  or,  it  may  be,  raised  to  them.     In 
either  case  the  title  belongs  to  the  person,  and  is  not  in  any  way  de- 
pendent upon  official  position.    The  wife,  therefore,  bears  a  corres- 
ponding title  just,  and  only  just,  as  she  changes  her  maiden  name  to 
that  of  the  man  who  marries  her.    Miss  A.,  if  married  to  Mr.  B.,  is 
called  Mrs.  B.,  and  not  otherwise;  if  married  to  LordC.  she  is  called 
Lady  C.    But  if  in  England,  for  example,  Mr.  B.  or  Lord  C.  were  to 
become  a  General  officer,  although  he  would  be  called  General  B.  or 
General  Lord  C,  she  would  not  be  called  Mrs.  General  B.  or  General 
Lady  C.    She  would  be  spoken  of  merely  as  Mrs.  B.  or  Lady  C,  as 
before.    And  yet,  again,  a  Bishop  is  "  my  Lord,"  but  as  his  Lordship 
belongs  to  his  office,  his  wife  is  merely  "  Mrs."     Dr,  ProudU  was 
Lord  Bishop  of  Barchester,  but  his  wife,  although  she  wore  the  article :> 
of  attire  as  to  the  fashion  of  which  Julians  maid  was  anxious,  and  really 
bossed  the  diocese,  was  merely  Mrs,  Proudie,    This  fashion  of  speech 
belongs  to  the  English  language,  and,  it  seeihs  to  me,  to  go  with 
common  sense  and  with  good  taste.     It  is,  however,  only  my  own 
personal  preference  that  I  am  setting  forth,  and  I  must  confess  that 
J  have  no  liking  for  female  titles  of  any  kind ;  that  I  think  ^.gramit- 
dame  the  most  absurd,  unnatural,  artificial  and  conventional  of  the 
creatures  of  modern  society,  and  that  I  should  even  be  well  pleased 
if  the  fashion  of  calling  wives  by  their  husband's  surnames  could  be 
dropped ;  and,  therefore,  by  most  people,  my  opinion  will  surely  he 
regarded  as  less  worthy  of  consideration  than  it  might  otherwise  have 
been.    The  modern  fashion  has  in  its  favor  the  plea  of  convenience, 
and  the  same  plea  holds  good  in  favor  of  the  still  further  designation 
of  a  woman  by  her  husband's  title,  even  of  calling  a  woman,  in  the 
German  fashion,  Mrs.  County  Clerk  A.,  Mrs.  President  of  the  Board 
of  Police  Commissioners  B.,  or  Mrs.  Assistant  Street  Inspector  C,  as 
to  which  German  women  are  particular  even  to  an  irascible  touchi- 
ness. 

For  these  notions  I  am  sure  to  be  scorned  and  Routed  by  the  whole 
sex  in  this  country,  that  is,  by  all  of  them  who  are  not  already  of  my 
way  of  thinking  and  feeling  about  such  matters.  For  it  would  seeni 
as  if  to  be  simply  a  woman,  and  to  be  called  a  woman,  were  regarded 
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"by  most  of  our  countrywomen  as  a  degradation.    Not  only  must 
every  woman  be  spoken  of,  and  spoken  of  herself,  as  a  lady,  but  we 
find  woman  displaced  from  the  proper  position  which  it  has  held  for 
centuries  in  compound  words,  and  lady  put  in  its  stead.     Fo^  exam- 
ple, saleswomen  have  for  some  years  past  advertised  for  places  as 
"salesladies/*  and  not  long  ago  a  drama  called  "The  Saleslady" 
was  announced  at  the  Bowery  Theatre.    And  now  a  correspondent 
sends  me  an  advertisement  in  which  it.  is  announced  by  the  employ- 
ers that  there  is  "  wanted  in  the  work-room  of  a  gents'  necktie  man- 
ufacturing house  diforeiady,  who/*  etc.,  etc.     "  Ye  gods/'  my  corres- 
pondent exclaims,  "  what  next  ?*'     Indeed,  I  can  not  imagine.     The 
force  of  vulgarity  and  absurdity  can  no  further  go ;  unless,  indeed, 
we  are  to  have,  as  to  be  at  all  in  keeping  we  should  have,  salesgen- 
tlemen  behind  our  counters,  foregentlemen  at  the  head  of  our  work- 
shops, and  goings  of  workgentlemen  on  our  roads ;  unless  our  public 
meetings  shall  be  presided  over  by  chairgentlemen  and  the  meetings 
of  our  femtale  benevolent  societies  by  chairladies,  and  our  cities  shall 
be  governed  by  Boards  of  Aldergentlemen.     It  .would  be  quite  use- 
less to  tell  people  who  use  such  words  as  saleslady  and  forelady  that 
in  such  compound  words  as  saleswoman  and  forewoman^  salesman 
and  foreman,  the  second  w#rd  of  the  compound  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  personal  condition  or  position  of  the  person  to  whom    ♦ 
it  is  applied,  but  is  merely  a  general  designation  of  sex,  just  as  it  is 
in  spokesman^  statesman,  clergyman,  juryman^  and  the  like,  which 
might  just  as  well  be  turned  into  spokesmen  tie  man  ^  statesgentlernan, 
clergy  gentleman,  and  jury  gentleman,  as  saleswoman  and  forewoman 
into  saleslady  and  forelady.     It  would  be  useless  to  tell  them  this  ; 
but  it  might  have  some  effect  if  they  knew  that  the  higher  the  culture 
and  the  social  condition  of  a  woman,  the  more  surely  will  she  speak 
of  herself  and  of  those  of  her  sex  who  are  in  her  own  social  circle  as 
women      An  English  peeress  will  say,  to  a  man,  "  If  you  do  so,  you 
will  set  all  the  women  against^ you,**  not  "  all  the  ladies;  **  and  in 
like  manner  will  she  speak  of  her  husband  and  her  brothers  as  men, 
not  as  gentlemen,  unless  there  is  particular  reason  for  so  doing. 
When  we  get  to  the  condition  of  Mrs.  Cluppins,  who  supposed  that 
Mrs,  Bardell  had  fainted  on  Mr,  Pickwicks  shoulder  because  he  had 
asked  her  to  name  the  day,  for  the  reason  that  "  every  womaa  as 
considered  herself  a  lady  fainted  when  she  was  asked  to  name  the 
day,'*  then  lady  is  bandied  about  freely;  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
even  the  Mrs,  Cluppinses,  of  England,  talk  of  salesladies  and  fo/e- 
ladies.    Those  words  are  not  English. 


\ 
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That  in  the  matter  of  personal  titles  Americans  generally  provoke 
the  ridicule  rather  than  the  admiration  of  other  peoples.  Is  no  nev 
observation.  Esquire  and  Honorable  have  become  so  common  and 
so  absolutely  unmeaning  that  fastidious  men,  of  whatever  position, 
prefer  to  see  their  names  without  those  additions,  and  with  us  Gen- 
erals and  Colonels  and  Judges  and  Doctors  of  Divinity  and  of  Lavs 
are  so  numerys  that  it  is  becoming  rather  a  distinction  to  be  without 
some  such  title. 


TRUE  ORDER. 


IT  has  been  many  times  remarked  that  those  pupils  who  are  modesi 
of  order  in  the  school-room  are  the  most  troublesome  when  away 
from  its  restraints.     It  is  a  fact  that  children  who  sit  quiet  under  the 
teacher's  eye  take  revenge  for  the  penance  they  endure,  and  make 
up  for  the  enforced  discipline  at  the  expense  of  the  comfort  of  their 
fellows.    Not  long  since  about  250  boys  were  found  on  the  seats  of  a 
school-room ;  they  were  instructed  on  several  subjects,  and  dismissed 
for  a  recess.    On  the  way  down  stairs  they  knocked  off  hats,  kicked 
and  punched  each  other  when  out  of  sight  of  the  monitors.     The 
matter  was  referred  to  the  teacher  for  explanation.    He  confessed 
his  mortification — ^his  deep  mortification — and  declared  that  he  was 
more  disappointed  by  the  sudden  rebound  from  the  good  order  of 
the  school-ioom  than  by  anything  else.    "  They  look  upon  the  school- 
room as  a  prison ;   they  consider  themselves  as  deprived  of  their 
rights ;  it  would  not  be  safe  to  have  a  dozen  boys  left  in  the  school- 
room alone.    They  need  constant  oversight.*' 

Is  this  the  result  that  should  follow  the  work  of  a  conscientious 
teacher  ?  Does  order  leave  the  objects  on  which  it  is  exercised  help- 
less when  it  is  removed  ?  Is  the  failure  in  the  teacher  or  in  the 
scholar  ?  These  questions  have  gone  again  and  again  through  the 
teacher's  mind  as  he  has  s6en  pupils  that  had  been  models  of  order 
in  the  schoolroom,  when  well  watched,  become  models  of  the  most 
complete  disorder  when  that  oversight  was  removed. 

The  writer  lately  visited  Mrs.  Kraus's  Kindergarten,  in  28th  street 
The  children,  some  thirty  in  number,  played  several  games,  and  in 
one — "  the  birds  " — ^they  passed  around,  each  with  the  hand  extended 
over  the  head  of  another ;  thus  a  fine  opportunity  was  afforded  to 
pull  the  hair  or  disarrange  it,  but  they  did  neither !    The  question 
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^ir Jis  asked :  **  Why  do  they  not  do  what  nearly  every  child  in  the 
pul>lic  schools  appears  to  feel  his  opportunity,  if  not  his  duty?** 
Mrs.  Kraus  explained  it  by  saying :  "  We  do  not  repress  the  chil- 
dren ;  we  unfold  their  natures." 

Tlie  principal  of  another  private  school  declared  that  it  took  sev- 
eral months  generally  to  remove  the  habit  of  playing  mischievous 
tricks,  when  the  pupil  had  come  from  a  public  school.  Having  been 
liimself  a  public  school-teacher,  he  announced  the  cause  to  lie  in  the 
improper  restraint  and  the  neglect  of  developing  the  faculties  that 
Veep  one  in  order. 

The  right  kind  of  order  is  that  which  prompts  the  person  to  do  the 
proper  thing  under  all  circumstances,  whether  watched  or  not.  It 
may  come  under  the  domain  of  the  conscience,  or  it  may  not;  that 
\%,  it  does  not  necessarily  need  an  acute  conscience  to  cause  this 
state.  We  have  seen  schools  where  the  pupils  made  a  steady  pro- 
{^ress  in  learning  how  to  bear  themselves  towards  others.  This  sub> 
ject  demands  careful  thought.  This  is  the  question— does  the  order 
you  now  keep,  while  it  secures  the  immediate  end  of  silence,  etc^, 
develop  the  love  to  keep  order  when  the  teacher  is  absent  ? — N,  Y, 
School  youmaL 


GOLDWIN  SMITH  ON  CO-EDUCATION. 


THE  following  extract  from  Goldwin  Smith's  cautious,  conservative 
article  on  •*  University  Questions  in  England,'*  in  the  last  lyinct- 
ton  Review,  will  repay  careful  reading : 

"  Lastly,  there  is  co-education.  The  University  of  London  has 
admitted  women,  not  without  strong  opposition  by  a  part  of  its  gov- 
erning body ;  but  the  University  of  London,  as  has  been  already  said, 
is  nothing  but  an  examining  board.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have 
undertaken  the  examination  of  women  who  wish  to  become  teachers ; 
they  have  always  allowed  every  one,  whether  a  student  or  not,  and 
without  distinction  of  sex,  to  attend  the  public  lectures  of  professors ; 
but  they  still  hold  out  against  the  admission  of  female  students, 
though  Cambridge  is  closely  bbsieged  by  an  outpost  of  the  invader, 
Girton  College,  planted  at  its  very  gates.  Every  engine  is  plied,  ap- 
peals are  made,  not  to  reason  only,  but  to  sentiment,  and  enforced 
by  a  gentle  intimidation,  to  which  those  who  cherish  a  reputation  for 
liberalism  especially  are  apt  to  yield.    Clearly  enough,  not  only  this 
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special  question,  but  the  more  general  and  far  graver  question  as  to 
the  future  relations  between  the  sexes,  is  likely  to  be  settled  by  other 
influences  than  that  of  argument.  Nature  will  break  a  settlement 
which  reason  has  not  dictated,  but  the  experience  may  cost  us  dear ; 
we  may  find  that  it  is*  possible  to  unmake  women,  though  it  is  not 
possible  to  mak^  men. 

That  the  education  of  women  ought  to  be  high  we  are  all  agreed. 
But  unless  the  functions  of  the  two  sexes  are  the  same,  high  is  not 
necessarily  male.     If  the  functions  of  men,  as  a  sex,  is  labor,  that  of 
women  maternity  and  the  management  of  a  household  (and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  the  species  can  be  preserved  under  any  other  ar- 
rangement), the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  some  corresponding  dif- 
ference in  final  education,  and  there  can  be  no  illiberstlity  in  assign- 
ing to  each  sex  that  which  it  needs,  not  that  which  it  does  not  need. 
If  the  two  are  destined  by  nature  to  be  complements  of  each  other, 
to  train  them  up  as  competitors  is  not  large-mindedness  but  folly. 
The  wealth  of  marriage  will  certainly  not  be  increased  by  the  change* 
No  man  or  moman  can  master  the  whole  circle  of  knowledge  and 
accomplishments ;  the  more  diverse,  therefore,  the  acquirements  of 
the  two  partners,  the  richer  the  Union  will  be.    Thoroughgoing  rad- 
icals spurn  the  idea  that  the  interests  of  wedlock  are  to  be  allowed  to 
regulate  these  questions ;  but  they  will  find  themselves  in  collision 
with  very  deep-rooted  prejudice.    Physiological  questions  we  leave 
to  physiologists,  who  are  certainly  not  unanimous  in  pronouncing 
that  the  full  male  burden  of  intellectual  labor  can  be  safely  imposed 
on  the  future  wife  and  mother.    The  danger  would  of  course  be 
greater  under  the  competitive  system  of  examination  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  than  under  the  system  which  prevails  in  the  United  States. 
But  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  feelings  of  young  men  and  young 
women  toward  each  other  in  England  should  undergo  such  a  change 
as  to  admit  of  their  competing  against  each  other." 


THE  OTHER  SIDE. 


FOR  the  past  few  months  the  spelling  reformers  have  had  matters 
all  their  own  way.  They  have  urfmercifuUy  joked  and  worried 
our  good  old  mother  English  until  the  venerable  lady  must  have  been 
perplexed  as  much  as  the  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe. 

Here  is  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers' 
Association.    A  racy  debate  was  anticipated,  but  for  lack  of  time  the 
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discussion  was  postponed  until  the  next  annual  meeting.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  executive  committee  will  reserve  ample  time  for  the 
consideration  of  the  question. 

**  Those  of  your  committee  whose  names  are  attached  hereto  are 
not  ready  to  recommend  that  this  association  should  commit  itself  to 
a  "  Spelling  Reform  ;  "  at  least,  until  the  exact  meaning  of  the  term 
is  more  fully  defined  than  it  is  at  present. 

If  it  means  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  writing  of  our  language  to  a 
strictly  phonetic  basis,  we  object  to  it  for  several  reasons : 

First,  we  object  to  making  the  changeable  spoken  word  the  stand- 
ard, instead  of  the  more  permanent  written  form. 

Second,  we  fear  there  would  be,  even  to.  the  student  in  our  com- 
mon schools,  a  great  loss  in  thus  hiding  the  origin  and  history  of  a 
large  part  of  our  language. 

Third,  for  two  reasons,  we  do  not  see  how  such  a  change  would  be 
possible,  at  least  without  a  long  and  indefinite  period  of  great  con- 
fusion. 1st.  The  conservatism  of  a  people,  especially  in  matters  of 
language,  is  well  nigh  insurmountable;  witness,  Noah  Webster's 
attempts  in  this  very  matter  of  simplifying  spelling.  The  history  of 
our  federal  currency  and  of  the  aitempts  to  introduce  the  "  Metric 
System  "  of  weights  and  measures  is  of  much  force  in  the  same  con- 
nection. 2d.  We  do  not  see  how  such  a  phonetic  basis  could  be  de- 
termined, were  it  ever  so  desirable,  from  the  fact  that  our  best  orthoe- 
pists,  after  all  their  study,  are  unable  to  agree  among  themselves, 
either  as  to  the  number  or  the  character  of  the  elementary  souuds  of 
our  language. 

Again,  we  believe  that  the  advocates  of  the  so-called  reform  exag- 
gerate greatly,  both  as  to  the  evils  of  our  present  spelling,  and  as  to 
the  advantages  of  any  system  that  they  propose.  We  are  in  favor  of 
such  changes  looking  towards  simplicity  and  system  as  may  be 
brought  about  in  the  way  of  growth,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  for- 
mation and  progress  of  the  living  languages.  But  we  do  not  believe 
it  possible  nor  desirable  to  work  changes  in  the  language  of  a  people 
by  forced  or  revolutionary  measures. 

We  believe  that  something  valuable  is  doing,  and  that  more  may 
be  done,  by  bringing  under  the  present  rule  of  orthography  all  words 
to  which  those  rules  apply ;  and,  perhaps,  still  other  rules  may  be 
developed  that  will  apply  to  some  words  that  fall  under  no  rule  at 
present.  It  may  be  possible,  also,  g^radually,  to  throw  out  a  good 
many  unnecessary  silent  letters,  as,  for  instance,  the  terminal  *  ugh  ' 
in  such  words  as  'though,'  'through,'  'borough,'  etc. 
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In  this  connection,  we  commend  to  your  favorable  consideration 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  American  Philological  Associa- 
tion. 

Further  than  this,  we  are  not  ready  to  recommend  any  action  in 

the  premises. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edwin  C.  Hewitt, 

N.  C.  Dougherty, 

W.  B.  Powell." 
— News-  Cleaner, 


THINGS  TO  REMEMBER. 


REMEMBER,  ist,  that  in  teaching,  as  well  as  in  any  other  business, 
you  must  have  a  good  deal  of  capital  invested  to  obtain  large 
proceeds. 

2d.  Remember  that  your  capital  is  your  health,  your  education, 
your  library,  your  determination  to  brighten  and  improve  yourself » 
and  your  power  to  teach  others. 

3d.  Remember  that  every  good  business  man  seeks  to  enlarge  his 
business  each  year,  by  constantly  investing  more  capital. 

4th.  Remember  that  good  business  men  watch  the  market ;  they 
mark  what  others  are  doing,  note  how  they  do  it,  and  take  papers 
and  journal  that  give  specific  information.  You  will  be  very  short- 
sighted if  you  do  not  imitate  their  example. 

5th.  Business  men  often  meet  and  consult — ^they  have  exchanges, 
boards  of  trade,  hold  fairs,  etc.  Teachers  who  do  not  pursue  a  sim- 
ilar line  of  conduct  have  themselves  to  blame  when  they  fail. 

6th.  Remember  that  your  work  is  a  business  in  many  respects,  and 
must  be  conducted  on  business  principles ;  that  it  does  not  consist  in 
keeping  your  pupils  still,  and  getting  replies  to  questions,  many  of 
which  you  could  not  answer  yourself. 

7th.  Remember  that  your  work,  if  done  aright,  will  make  you  a 
•competent  man  or  woman ;  it  will,  likt^  any  business,  give  you  a  bet- 
'ter  judgment,  more  information,  and  a  wider  range  of  thought. 

8th.  Remember  that  you  ought  to  be  more  deeply  interested  in  it 
<every  day,  as  every  business  man  is  in  his  business. — Ex. 
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CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT. 


THE   REPORTS  OF  THE   MAJORITY  AND   MINORITY  OF  THE 

COMMITTEE. 


THE  School  Board  of  Boston,  in  April,  1880,  by  a  vote  of  eleven 
yeas  to  eight  nays,  ordered  that,  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed to  take  into  consideration  ^*the  whole  subject  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment  in  our  schools,^'  and  report  to  the  board  a  remedy  for  exist- 
ing evils.  The  committee  was  made  up  of  MTessrs.  Fallon,  Hyde, 
and  Finney,  and  on  the  26th  of  October  two  reports  were  presented 
to  the  board  —  a  majority  report,  signed  by  Messrs.  Fallon  and 
Finney,  and  a  minority  report  by  Mr.  Hyde. 


RESUME  OF   MAJORITY   REPORT. 

"There  are  great  excesses  in  the  matter  of  corporal  punishment  as 
practiced  in  our  public  school,*'  is  tlie  declaration  of  the  School  Board 
of  Boston.  How  can  these  excesses  be  removed  1  what  means  can 
be  adopted  to  remedy  the  evils  ?  are  the  questions  which  the  com- 
mittee are  expected  to  answer.  The  report  urges,  at  the  outset,  the 
importance  of  the  topic,  and  quotes  from  a  Boston  master  and  a  su- 
pervisor their  opinions  as  to  the  barbarous  character  of  physical 
punishment  for  children.  Reference  is  made  to  the  severe  methods 
of  treatment  in  the  olden  time,  when  the  whipping-post  and  its  ad- 
juncts,  now  abolished,  were  the  common  modes  of  punishing  offend- 
ers. The  abolition  of  corporal  punishment  in  our  army  and  navy 
and  merchant-marine  service,  in  our  colleges,  universities,  acade- 
mies, and  private  schools,  shows  an  improved  sentiment  in  this 
m?.tter. 

*'  Driven  before  the  enlightened  sentiment  of  the  age  its  last  strong- 
hold is  the  school-room.  True,  it  is  still  somewhat  practiced  in  the 
home-circle,  but  rarely  if  ever  by  *  kind  and  judicious,*  or  refined  and 
thoughtful  parents.    Certainly  it  is  never  abused  by  such  parents. 

*  *  *  All  the  principals  in  the  Boston  grammar  schools,  where 
•corporal  punishment  is  still  allowed,  have,  with  one  exception,  stated 
that  it  is  mostly  inflicted  by  substitutes  or  by  new  and  inexperienced 
teachers.  It  is  conceded  that  good  teachers  rarely — the  best  teachers 
never,  resort  to  it." 

France,  the  Northland,  Holland,  Prussia,  Austria,  New  Jersey ^ 
New  York  city,  and  Syracuse  are  quoted  as  having  abolished  corporal 
punishments,  with  good  results  to  teachers  and  scholars.    The  com- 
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mittee  give  the  successive  steps  by  which  New  York  rid  herself  of 
this  "odious  species  of  discipline,"  commencing  in  1865.  At  the 
outset,  "  twelve  principals,  representing  schools  in  various  parts  of 
the  city,  stated  that  corporal  punishment  was  not  a  necessity — ^that 
their  schools  were  governed  without  it.  All  the  others  deemed  cor- 
poral punishment  absolutely  essential  to  conduct  their  schools  prop- 
erly." 

"  The  Investigating  Committee  next  inquired  as  to  the  number  of 
corporal  punishments  inflicted  in  the  male  grammar  schools  and 
primary  schools  and  departments,  and  it  was  estimated,  after  a  care- 
ful computation,  that  there  were  over  100,000  cases  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment in  the  year  i864Jn  the  schools,  although  the  twelve  primar>' 
schools  before  alluded  to,  with  an  average  attendance  of  over  four 
thousand,  showed  that  they  were  controlled  without  the  rod,  and  with 
a  record  for  discipline  and  scholarship  above  the  average;  that  in 
some  schools  corporal  punishment  was  the  exception,  and  in  others 
the  rule.    Thus  in  many  schools  the  cases  of  corporal  punishment 
exceeded  ^vt  thousand  a  year :  while  in  others,  with  equal  average 
attendance,  they  did  not  reach  fifty ;  the  difference  in  the  male  gram- 
mar departments  being  more  marked  than  in  the  primary  schools 
and  departments." 

The  following  rule  was  adopted  by  the  the  New  York  Board : 

**  Corporal  punishment  of  any  description,  or  for  any  offence,  shall 
be  infiicted  only  by  the  principal  or  vice-principal  of  a  school,  and 
by  the  vice-principal  only  in  the  absence  of  the  principal.  The  of- 
fence for  which  the  punishment  is  inflicted  shall  be  distinctly  stated 
to  the  pupil,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  principal  to  keep  a  record 
of  every  such  punishment,  stating  the  name  of  the  pupil,  the  offence 
committed,  the  evidence  of  such  offence,  as  ascertained  by  personal 
investigation  by  such  principal  or  vice-principal,  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  such  punishment ;  and  said  principal  shall  forward  a  trans^ 
cript  of  .'such  record  monthly." 

In  1866  the  number  of  corporal  punishments  inflicted  in  all  tlie 
schools  was  34,170,  while  67  schools  were  conducted  without  corporal 
punishments.  In  January,  1870,  it  was  found  that  corporal  punish- 
ment was  no  longer  used  in  any  of  the  girls'  or  primary  schools ; 
that  in  35  of  the  boys'  schools  the  principals  had,  of  their  own  voli- 
tion, discontinued  its  use,  leaving  but  13  schools  in  the  whole  city 
where  the  principals  deemed  it  necessary  to  use  the  rod  to  enfoice 
proper  discipline. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,. 
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the  civilization  of  the  age,  and  the  opinions  and  convictions  of  their 
very  best  educators,  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  immediately 
adopted  a  by-law,  which  is  still  in  force,  abolishing  corporal  punish- 
ment in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 

In  1867  corporal  punishment  was  abolished  in  all  the  public  schools 
of  Syracuse,  and  in  1868  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  a  member  of  the 
School  Board,  wrote  in  regard  to  its  abolition  and  the  effect  thereof: 

"  It  is  now  nearly  a  year  since  our  Board  of  Education  perempto- 
rily prohibited  all  kinds  of  corporal  punishments  in  the  schools  of 
S>racuse.    Severalmembers  feared  the  effects  of  the  measure »    *    * 
The  first  effects  were,  as  I  apprehended,  troublesome.    Several  ill- 
disposed  children  presumed  upon  what  they  thought  the  inability  of 
their  teachers,  and  set  their  authority  at  defiance.    But  in  due  time 
they  were  made  to  feel  that  there  was  something  worse  to  bear  than 
the  blows  of  a  whip  or  ferule.    They  were  suspended.    We  soon  be- 
gan to  hear  from  one  and  another  of  our  schools  that  the  pupils  were 
more  obedient  to  rules,  and  more  interested  in  their  studies.    The 
teachers  had  found  the  avenues  to  their  consciences ;  had  quickened 
their  sense  of  right ;  had  waked  up  in  them  the  desire  to  be  good,  and 
to  improve  their  opportunities  to  acquire  useful  knowledge.    Last 
evening  we  held  the  annual  meeting  of  our  Board  of  Education.    The 
Superintendent  made  an  elaborate  report.    In  it  he  assured  us  that 
the  disuse  of  corporal  punishment  in  our  schools  had  been  productive 
of  excellent  effects.   And  in  evidence  that  the  discipline  of  the  schools 
had  been  greatly  improved  by  the  new  methods  of  government  he 
stated  the  fact  that  the  number  of  suspensions  for  misconduct  or  per- 
sistent inattention  to  study,  from  the  ist  of  May,  1866,  to  the  31st  of 
December,  1866,  when  corporal  punishment  was  allowed,  amounted 
^<>  453 ;  but  that  in  the  course  of  eight  months  after  the  order  of  the 
board  forbidding  all  such  punishment,  only  fifty-eight  suspensions 
had  been  found  necessary.    This  must  satisfy  the  most  pertinacious 
advocate  of  the  whip  and  ferule  that  the  discipline  of  our  schools  has 
^  been  improved  by  the  entire  disuse  of  such  instruments** 

"  The  average  attendance  of  boys  in  Boston  grammar  schools  du- 
ring the  school  year  1879- 80  was  12,976,  and  the  number  of  r.«'/^r//// 
corporal  punishments  dealt  out  to  those  boys  was  10,973,  a  number 
of  corporal  punishments  equal  to  84^  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  boys ; 
the  lowest  in  any  school  being  25  per  cent.,  while  the  largest  was  the 
■appalling  number^of  241  per  cent. 

"  Number  of  corporal  punishments  in  September,  1,160;  October, 
d,5ii;  November,  1,191;  December,Ji,i47;  January,  r,239;  Febru- 
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ary,  1,246;  March,  1,181;  April,  748;  May,  950;  June,  600.  Average 
number  of  corporal  punishments  per  month  during  the  first  scvcd 
months  of  the  school  year,  1239;  average  number  during  the  last 
three  months,  766 ;  average  reduction  during  the  last  three  months, 

473." 

*'  In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  your  committee,  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  late  superintendent,  Dr.  Eliot,  are  fully  convinced  that  our 
public  school  system  would  be  greatly  advanced  in  the  line  of  true 
progress,  the  teachers*  profession  elevated,  our  children's  sacred 
rights  protected,  and  the  honor  and  reputation  of  our  city  subserved, 
by  the  immediate  and  absolute  prohibition  of  corporal  punishment 
in  all  our  schools. 

"  Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion,  and  in  this  the  late  superin- 
tendent and  the  supervisors  substantially  concurred,  that  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  rid  our  schools  of  the  incompetent  teachers  is  to  place 
the  whole  responsibility  of  the  discipline  on  the  principals.  If  cor- 
poral punishment  must  be  inflicted,  let  the  principals  inflict  it  them- 
selves. And,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Eliot,  let  the  punishment  be 
inflicted  at  a  session  subsequent  to  the  one  at  which  the  offence  is 
committed.  Let  each  case  be  reported  in  full,  with  a  statement  of 
the  offence,  the  name  of  the  offender,  the  number  of  blows  struck^ 
and  their  effect,  real  or  apparent,  upon  subsequent  behavior. 

**  Then  abuses,  if  they  will  not  cease,  will  be  reduced,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  principals  will  be  enlisted  in  quietly,  but  surely,  ridding 
the  schools  of  incompetent  teachers — teachers  who  can  not  conduct 
their  classes  without  the  aid  of  that  degrading  and  demoralizing 
species  of  discipline  which  the  greater  part  of  the  civilized  world  has 
outgrown. 

"  Then  our  whole  corps  of  teachers,  most  of  whom  are  good,  kind- 
hearted,  conscientious,  noble  minded  men  and  women,  will  no  longer 
have  to  bear  the  cruel  injustice  of  having  charged  to  their  general 
credit  the  shortcomings,  the  transgressions  of  the  unworthy  few." 


Mr,  Hyde,  the  writer  of  the  minority  report,  was  until  recently  one 
of  the  most  eminent  and  practical  of  the  head-masters  of  Boston,  and 
wrote  evidently  the  results  of  his  experience  and  observation  as  an 
educator.     He  quotes  various  authorities,  as  follows : 


MINORITY   REPORT. 


John  Swett,  principal  of  the  San  Francisco  Girls*  School  Class  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  holds  the  following  language : 
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**  The  foundation  of  school,  as  of  society,  is  law  and  order.  The 
teacher  must  possess  the  power  of  enforcing  the  regulations  which 
are  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  school  as  a  small  social  organi- 
zation. School  government  does  not  depend  wholly  upon  the  teacher ; 
there  are  two  other  important  factors — ^home  training  and  the  public 
opinion  of  the  community,  of  which  the  school  is  a  part. 

The  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  is  one  of  the  questions  for 
the  young  teacher  to  meet  at  the  outset  of  his  career.  The  opinions 
generally  held  by  practical  teachers  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 
It  should  be  the  aim  of  teachers  to  govern  without  resorting  to  cor- 
poral punishment. 

Teachers  should  have  the  right  60  inflict  punishment  in  extreme 
cases. 

In  general,  it  is  better  to  subdue  refractory  pupils  by  corporal  pun- 
ishment than  to  expel  them  from  school. 

As  most  parents  are  compelled,  at  times,  to  resort  to  corporal  pun- 
ishment in  the  home  government  of  their  children,  so  most  teachers 
must  sometimes  resort  to  it  in  school. 

Occasionally  there  are  men  of  great  will-power,  women  of  great 
charm  of  manner,  and  teachers  of  long  experience,  who  govern  well 
by  moral  suasion.  Sometimes  there  are  well-bred  classes  that  can 
easily  be  controlled  without  force;  but  these  exceptions  afford  no 
basis  for  the  sickly  sentimentalism  that  characterizes  all  corporal 
punishments  in  schools  as  barbarous  and  brutal.  Most  teachers  are 
averse  to  whipping ;  they  often  fail  to  inflict  it  when  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  school.  The  traditional  pedagogue, 
whose  chief  delight  was  in  the  ferule  and  rattan,  is  extinct.  When 
all  children  are  well  governed  at  home,  when  all  teachers  are  profes- 
sionally trained,  when  all  parents  are  reasonable,  when  hereditary 
tendencies  are  more  in  harmony  with  existing  social  conditions,  cor- 
poral punishment  in  school  may  safely  be  abolished.  When  human- 
ity becomes  so  highly  developed  that  civil  law  imposes  no  severe 
penalties  to  hold  lawless  impulses  in  check,  it  will  be  easy  for  any 
teacher  to  govern  any  school  by  moral  influences  only.  In  extreme 
cases  of  wilful  and  open  deflance  of  authority,  punishment  may  be 
inflicted  publicly  and  immediately  before  the  school ;  but,  in  generaU 
it  is  better  to  inflict  it  in  private,  not  in  anger,  but  coolly  and  delib- 
crately. 

Before  whipping,  be  absolutely  sure  of  the  guilt  of  the  offender, 
and  then  inflict  punishment  so  thoroughly  that  it  will  be  remembered. 
Your  object  is  to  inflict  pain  so  as  to  deter  the  culprit  from  further 
wrong-doing." 
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"  Where  a  school  is  well  conducted,"  says  Horace  Mann,  "the 
minimum  of  punishment  is  the  maximum  of  qualifications.*' 

On  the  subject  of  corporal  punishment,  Mr.  Perkins,  principal  of 
the  Exeter  Academy,  says  : 

•'  I  am  perfectly  familiar  with  the  outcry  of  brutality,  dark  ages, 
torture-chambers,  that  we  hear  in  this  connection,  and  with  the  tes- 
timony of  some  of  the  instructors  of  select  or  peculiar  schools  as  to 
the  long  years  during  which  they  have  never  used  the  rod.     Their 
testimony  is  just  as  valuable  as  that  of  a  college  president  who  should 
say  that  he  had  never  applied  the  rod  to  his  senior  class,  or  a  clergy- 
man who  has  succeeded  in  keeping  the  members  of  his  cong^reg'ation 
in  order  on  the  Sabbath  without  flogging  them.    Notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  said,  it  still  remains  true  that  pain,  wisely,  kindly,  dis- 
passionately, thoroughly,   severely,  and  privately  administered,  is 
often  the  gentlest  and  most  soothing  remedy,  bringing  wholesome 
results  and  leaving  no  sting  behind.    The  substitute  of  what  is  some- 
times called  moral  suasion  for  corporal  punishment,  when  it  consists 
of  bitter,  sarcastic  words,  is  a  poor  one,  and  bad  for  the  pupil  every 
way.     I  have  sometimes  sat  in  a  school-room  from  which  the  use  of 
the  rod  was  strictly  excluded,  where  a  well-applied  birch  would  be 
considered  out  of  place  as  much  as  thumb-screws  and  pincers,  and 
have  shuddered  under  the  sharp,  taunting  words  and  mocking  man- 
ner of  the  person  occupying  the  place  of  teacher ;  and  I  have  felt 
that  there  is  an  indignity  and  outrage  in  the  use  of  hard,  words  that 
even  a  cruel  infliction  of  blows  could  not  equal.     So  far  as  the  ob- 
jection to  corporal  punishment  tends  to  remove  from  it  all  that  is 
tyrannical,  mean,  revengeful,  cruel,  unlovely,  the  plan  is  a  good  one. 
To  exclude  it  altogether  is  an  extreme  only  less  dangerous  than  the 
excessive  use  of  it." 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Drake,  a  member  of  the  School  Board,  in  1867,  in 
his  report  on  this  subject,  writes  as  follows :  **  Corporal  punishment 
is  one  of  the  instrumentalities  sanctioned  by  the  best  authorities,  and 
justified  by  the  decis^ion  of  the  courts."  Blackstone  says,  "  The  tutor, 
or  schoolmaster,  has  such  a  portion  of  the  power  of  the  parent  to  re- 
strain or  correct,  as  may  be  necessary  to  answer  the  purposes  for 
which  he  is  employed."  The  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
through  Judge  Brigham,  says :  "  There  must  be  a  reasonable  and 
proper  occasion  for  the  use  of  force.  Such  occasion  would  be  afforded 
whenever  a  pupil,  for  a  violation  of  a  reasonable  regulation  of  the 
school,  deserves  punishment,  or  for  withholding  obedience  to  a  rea- 
sonable requirement,  deserves  coercion.    For  the  purpose  of  educa- 
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tion  the  law  gives  to  the  teacher,  to  some  extent,  the  power  of  a  pa- 
rent, and  he  must  punish  as  parents  punish.'* 

The  Superior  Court  of  Maine  says :  "  The  teacher  has  responsible 
duties  to  perform,  and  he  is  entitled  in  law  and  in  reason  to  employ 
the  means  necessary  therefor.  It  is  his  business  to  exact  obedience 
in  the  school-room,  and  it  is  his  legal  right." 

Dr.  Joshua  Bates,  the  distinguished  principal  of  the  Brimmer 
School  for  a  third  of  a  century  in  his  recent  essay  on  "  Our  Common 
Schools,"  says :  "  It  is  not  the  use  of  the  rod  that  is  objectionable, 
but  the  abuse.  All  wise  and  experienced  educators  in  this  and  other 
lands  have  advocated  the  judicious  use  of  the  rod."  Dr.  Thomas 
Arnold  was  confidently  of  the  opinion  that  corporal  punishment  is 
necessary  in  school  government ;  and  such  is  the  decided  opinion  of 
all  who  have  had  practical  experience  in  public  school  instruction 
and  government. — New-England  Journal  of  Education, 

{Continued  in  next  number^ 
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CJ  XIV. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  AND  THEIR  ENFORCEMENT. 


(continued.) 

10.  Can  School  Authorities  be  Compelled  to  Provide  for  Instruction 
.in  Branches  not  specifically  named  in  the  Law  ? — The  argument  in 
favor  of  this  proposition  is  as  follows  : 

(a)  "  Trustees  are  required  by  section  14  of  the  school  law  to  make 
an  enumeration  of  all  children  within  their-  respective  corporations 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years,  and  children  so  enu- 
merated are,  by  repeated  decisions  of  the  courts,  held  to  be  school 
children,  and  have  the  undoubted  right  to  attend  the  public  schools 
established  in  the  corporations  to  which  they  belong. 

By  section  10  of  the  school  law  trustees  are  further  required  to  es- 
tablish schools  and  employ  teachers  for  the  children  entitled  to  school 
privileges." 

(b)  "  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  trustees  must  provide  suitable 
instruction  for  all  the  children  who  have  a  right  to  attend  school ; 
that  is,  they  must  afford  them  such  instruction  as  their  attainments 
demand.  If  a  child  has  mastered  all  the  primary  branches,  and, 
l>eing  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  still  desires  to  attend  school, 
the  trustees  must  provide  suitable  instruction  for  him.     It  is  not  rea- 
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soRable  to  expect  him  to  spend  further  time  on  branches  which  he 
has  mastered.  The  fact  that  the  law  permits  children  to  attend 
school  till  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age  is  presumptive  proof  that 
the  trustees  may  be  required  to  furnish  such  instruction  as  is^suitable 
to  their  attainments  till  they  reach  that  age."  ^  2* 

(c)  "  If  now  the  law  fixed  in  express  terms  the  branches  that  should 
be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  prohibited  others,  we  could  not 
be  governed  by  the  presumption  just  stated;  but  no  such  limitation 
is  placed  upon  the  trustees.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  expressly  en- 
joined by  section  147  of  the  school  law  to  provide  to  have  taught  certain 
specified  subjects, '  and  such  other  branches  of  learning  and  languages 
as  the  advancement  of  the  pupils  may  require  and  the  trustee  from 
time  to  time  direct.*  The  term  *  as  the  trustee  may  from  time  to  time 
direct,'  in  my  opinton,  merely  gives  the  trustee  power  to  determine 
what  branches  are  required  by  the  advancement  of  the  pupils. 

In  the  case  of  Grubbs  and  Dungan  y.  Williams,  Trustee,  in  the 
Johnson  Circuit  Court,  the  plaintiff  askeid  for  a  writ  of  mandate  to 
compel  the  defendants  to  have  their  children  taught  algebra  and 
Latin  in  an  ordinary  district  school.  The  court  issued  the  mandate 
in  regard  to  algebra,  and  refused  it  in  regard  to  Latin,  solely  on  the 
ground  that  the  plaintiffs  had  not  made  a  suitable  demand  on  the 
trustee  in  regard  to  that  study,  holding  that  it  was  his  duty  to  cause 
Latin  to  be  taught,  if  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  required  it,  and 
that  he  could  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  suitable  proceedings. 

In  deciding  the  cause  the  Court  argued  in  substance  as  follows : 

"  Section  26  of  the  act  of  March  6,  1865,  3  Ind.  Stat.  448,  confers 
on  the  patrons  of  schools  the  power  to  elect  that  branches  of  learning 
in  addition  to  those  prescribed  by  the  general  law,  as  in  seciion  34 
(3  Ind.  Stat.  450),  shall  be  taught  in  their  schools,  and  that  section 
147  [Id.  538),  makes  it  the  duty  of  school  trustees  to  cause  such  *  other 
branches  of  learning  and  other  languages  as  the  advancement  of 
pupils  may  require '  to  be  taught  therein. 

These  two  provisions  of  the  law  are  not  inconsistent  with  each 
other.  The  intent  of  the  Legislature  was  that  '  other  branches  of 
learning  and  other  languages  should  be  taught  in  the  public  schools 
whenever  the  pupils  therein  were  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  ele- 
mentary branches  as  provided  for  in  section  34  supra;  and  in  order 
that  the  legislative  intent  might  be  made  effective  two  modes  of  act- 
ing were  provided  for : 

1 .  The  voters  were  empowered  to  act.  But,  lest  from  any  cause 
they  failed  in  their  duty  and  left  those  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
public  schools  without  a  remedy,  then 

2.  The  school  trustees  could  act,  and,  they  being  public  officers, 
could  be  compelled  by  the  courts  to  perform  their  duty  in  case  they 
neglected  to  do  the  same. 

But  if,  as  contended  at  bar,  sections  26  and  147  were  inconsist- 
ent with  each  other,  then  section  147,  being  the  last  expression  of  the 
Legislature,  will  govern. 

The  statute  provides  that  the  trustee  *  shall  provide  to  have  taught 
in  them  orthography,  etc.,  etc.,  and  such  other  branches  of  learning 
and  other  languages,'  etc.,  etc. 

The  language  is  imperative.  Sometimes  shall  \s  construed  to  mean 
tnay,  but  never  where  a  public  or  private  right  will  be  impaired  by 
such  construction.  (  Wheeler  w,  Chicago^  24  111.  105  ;  Blake  v.  P&rts^ 
mouth,  39  N.  H.  435.) 
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The  language  is  not  only  imperative,  but  it  is  unambiguous,  unless 
'we  except  the  clause  '  and  the  trustee  from  time  to  time  elect.*  But 
an  ambiguous  phrase  concluding  explicit  language  of  precedent 
matter  can  have  no  weight.  If  it  can  not  be  reconciled  with  such 
precedent  matter  it  must  fall.  {^Dickson  v.  Nelson^  4  Ind.  280;  The 
State  V.  Williams,  8  Ind.  191.) 

The  action  of  the  trustee  is  conditioned  upon  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  pupils  requires  other  studies  to  be  introduced  in  ad- 
dition to  the  common  branches. 

I  think  the  argument  here  adduced  equally  applicable  to  trustees 
in  cities  as  to  those  in  townships,  as  the  language  of  the  statute  ap- 
plies to  both  alike.'* 

It  may  be  asked,  Is  there  not  some  limit  to  the  course  of  study 
which  school  officers  may  be  required  to  furnish  ?  There  certainly 
should  be.  It  is  certainly  not  contemplated  by  the  law  that  our  com- 
mon schools  should  become  universities.  School  authorities  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  exercise  some  discretion  in  regard  to  the  course  of 
study  arranged  by  them.  All  laws  must  be  administered  in  reason. 
And  I  can  not  doubt  that  our  Supreme  Court  would  hold  that  school 
officers  would  be  justified  in  placing  the  limit  of  instruction  at  the 
point  already  established  by  universaUcustom,  and  that  it  would  de- 
cide that  all  those  who  desire  higher  instruction  at  the  hands  of  the 
state  should  find  it  in  the  State  University. 

II.  Authority  over  Pupils  going  to  and  from  School. — In  regard  to 
the  power  of  the  teacher  to  enforce  rules  and  regulations  governing 
pupils  on  their  way  to  and  from  school,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indi- 
ana has  not  spoken ;  but  the  following  from  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Vermont  will  be  regarded  as  sound  in  principle,  viz  : 

"  A.  B.  Seaver  was  a  teacher  in  the  State  of  Vermont :  Peter  Lan- 
der, Jr.,  a  lad  eleven  years  of  age,  was  his  pupil.  After  school  had 
been  dismissed  for  the  day  and  young  Lander  had  returned  home, 
he  was  sent  to  drive  up  the  cows,  and  whilst  passing  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Seaver,  in  the  teacher's  hearing  and  in  the  hearing  of  some 
of  Lander's  fellow-pupils,  he  called  him  Old  Jack  Seaver,  When 
the  boy  returned  to  school  the  next  day  the  teacher  punished  him  for 
his  contemptuous  language.  This  at  once  brought  on  litigation, 
which  ended  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  In  the  case  of  Peter 
Lander,  Jr.,  v.  A.  B,  Seaver,  32  (Shaw)  Vermont,  p.  112,  the  Court 
says  as  follows : 

"Though  a  schoolmaster  has,  in  general,  no  right  to  punish  a  pu- 
pil for  misconduct  committed  after  the  dismissal  of  school  for  the  day, 
and  the  return  of  the  pupil  to  his  home,  yet  he  may,  on  the  pupil's 
return  to  school,  punish  him  for  any  misbehavior,  though  committed 
out  of  school,  which  has  a  direct  and  immediate  tendency  to  injure 
•the  school  and  to  subvert  the  master's  authority." 

"It  is  conceded  that  his  right  to  punish  extends  to  school  laws, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  master  over  the  scholar  extends  from  the  time  he  leaves 
home  to  go  to  school  till  he  returns  home  from  school.  Most  parents 
would  expect  and  desire  that  teachers  should  take  care  that  their 
children,  m  going  to  and  returning  from  school,  should  not  loiter,  or 
seek  evil  company,  or  freauent  vicious  places  of  resort.  But  in  this 
case,  as  appears  from  the  Dill  of  exceptions,  the  offense  was  commit- 
ted an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  school  was  dismissed,  and  after  the 
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boy  had  returned  home  and  while  he  was  engaged  in   his  fadicr^s 
service.    When  the  child  has  returned  home  or  to  his  parents'  contni 
then  the  parents*  authority  is  resumed  and  the  control  of  the  teacbs 
ceases,  and  then  for  all  ordinary  acts  of  misbehavior  the  parent  aloae 
has  the  power  to  punish.     It  is  claimed,  however,  that  in  this  case; 
'  the  boy,  while  in  the  presence  of  other  pupils  of  the  sa.me  school, 
used  towards  the  master,  in  his  hearing,  contemptuous  langua^j^e,  witi 
a  design  to  insult  him,  and  which  had  a  direct  and  immediate  tcs^ 
•dency  to  bring  the  authority  of  the  master  over  his  pupils  into  con- 
tempt, and  lessen  his  hold  upon  them  and  his  control  over  the 
school.'    This  misbehavior,  it  is  especially  to  be  observed,  has  a 
direct  and  immediate  tendency  to  injure  the  school,  to  subvert  the 
master's  authority,  and  to  beget  disorder  and  insubordination.     Its 
not  misbehavior  generally,  or  towards  other  persons,  or  even  towan^ 
the  master  in  no  ways  connected  with  or  affecting  the  school.     For 
as  to  such  misconduct  committed  by  the  child  atter  his  return  home 
from  school,  we  think  the  parents,  and  they  alone,  have  the  power 
of  punishmeut.    But  when  the  offense  has  a  direct  and  immediate 
tendency  to  injure  the  school,  and  bring  the  master's  authority  into 
contempt,  as  in  this  case,  when  done  in  the  presence  of  other  schol- 
ars, and  of  the  master,  and  M(ith  a  design  to  insult  him,  w^e  think  he 
has  the  right  to  punish  the  scholar  for  such  acts  if  he  comes  again  to 
school." 

The  following  upon  this  subject  is  from  an  excellent  French  trea- 
tise upon  education,  by  J.  Willm,  Inspector  of  the  Academy  at 
Strasbourg,  p.  176 : 

"The  last  question  which  presents  itself  is,  how  far  teachers  should 
pay  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  pupils  out  of  school,  and  especiallr 
at  the  time  when  they  resort  to  it  or  return  home.  The  road  leading 
to  school  is  truly  a  part  of  it,  if  we  may  so  speak,  as  well  as  the  pla][- 
grdund,  consequently  any  disorders  committed  by  the  pupils  on  it 
ought  to  be  suppressed  by  the  teacher.  He  ought  especially  to  watch 
over  them  at  their  play,  for  the  sake  of  discipline  as  well  as  for  thai 
of  education  in  general.  Their  games  are,  as  has  been  said,  of  seri- 
ous importance  to  him.  The  conduct  of  .pupils,  when  under  the  pa- 
rental roof,  and  everywhere  but  in  school  or  on  the  road  leading  to 
it,  escape  all  the  means  of  discipline ;  but  the  teacher  ought  not  to  be 
indifferent  to  that  conduct,  especially  in  the  country  ;  he  should  care- 
fully inquire  concerning  it  for  the  sake  of  moral  education.  For  the 
same  reason  he  will  have  to  watch  over  his  own  conduct  out  of  school, 
and  avoid  whatever  might  tend  to  diminish  that  respect  his  pupils 
owe  to  him,  and  which  is  the  chief  condition  of  the  success  of  his 


mission.** 


12.  Corporal  Punishment, — In  regard  to  the  right  of  a  teacher  to 
enforce  rules  and  regulations  by  corporal  punishment,  I  quote  from 
our  Supreme  Court  some  remarks  which  should  be  read  byeveiy 
teacher  and  school  officer.  A  perusal  of  the  whole  opinion  would 
be  desirable,  but  space  can  be  given  to  an  extract  only. 

It  is  as  follows  : 

^"  The  law  still  tolerates  corporal  punishment  in  the  school-room. 
The  authorities  are  all  that  way,  and  the  Legislature  has  not  thought 
proper  to  interfere.  The  public  seem  to  cling  to  a  despotism  in  the 
government  of  schools  which  has  been  discarded  everywhere  else. 
Whether  such  training  be  congenial  to  our  institutions  and  favorable 
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to  tbe  full  development  of  the  future  man,  is  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration, though  not  for  us  to  discuss.    In  one  respect  the  tendency 
of  the  rod  is  so  evidently  evil,  that  it  might,  perhaps,  be  arrested  on 
tlie  ^ound  of  public  policy.    The  practice  has  an  inherent  proneness 
to  abuse.    The  very  act  of  whippmg  engenders  passion,  and  very 
j^enerally  leads  to  excess,  where  one  or  two  stripes  only  were  at  first 
intended,  several  usually  follow,  each  increasing  in  vigor  as  the  act 
of  striking  inflames  the  passions.    This  is  a  matter  of  dailv  observa- 
tion and  experience.    Hence  the  spirit  of  the  law  is,  and  the  leaning 
of  the  courts  should  be,  to  discountenance  a  practice  which  tends  to 
excite  human  passion  to  heated  and  excessive  action,  ending  in  abuses 
and  breaches  of  the  peace.    Such  a  system  of  petty  tyranny  can  not 
be  watched  too  cautiously  nor  ^^uarded  too  strictly.    The  tender  age 
of  the  sufferers  forbids  that  its  slightest  abuses  should  be  tolerated.    So 
long  as  the  power  to  punish  corporally  in  schools  exists,  it  needs  to  be 
put  under  wholesome  restriction.    Teachers  should,  therefore,  under- 
stand that  whenever  correction  is  administered  in  anger  or  insolence, 
or  in  any  other  manner  than  moderation  and  kindness,  accompanied 
with  that  affectionate  moral  suasion  so  eminently  due  from  one  placed 
by  the  law  "  in  loco  parentis*' — in  the  sacred  relation  of  parent — ^the 
courts  must  consider  them  guilty  of  assault  and  battery,  the  more  ag- 
gravated and  wanton  in  proportion  to  the  tender  years  and  depend- 
ent position  of  the  pupil.    Were  it  within  the  province  of  these  dis- 
cussions, how  many  other  objections  to  the  rod,  based  upon  its  inju- 
rious moral  influence  on  both  teacher  and  pupil,  might  be  assumed. 
One  thing  seems  obvious :  the  very  act  of  resorting  to  the  rod  demon- 
strates the  incapacity  of  the  teacher  for  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  his  vocation,   namely,   school  government.     For  such  a 
teacher  the  nurseries  of  the  Republic  are  not  the  proper  element. 
They  are  above  him.     His  true  position  will  readily  suggest  itself. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  that  public  opinion  will,  in  time,  strike 
the  ferule  from  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  leaving  him,  as  the  true 
basis  of  government,  only  the  resources  of  his  intellect  and  heart. 
Such  is  the  only  policy  worthy  of  the  state,  and  of  her  otherwise  en- 
lightened and  liberal  institutions.  ^  It  is  the  policy  of  progress.    The 
husband  can  no  longer  moderately  chastise  his  wife ;  nor,  according 
to  more  recent  authorities,  the  master  his  servant  or  apprentice.  Even 
the  degraded  cruelties  of  the  naval  service  have  been  arrested.   Why 
the  person  of  the  school  boy,  '  with  his  shining  morning  face,*  should 
be  less  sacred  in  the  eye  of'^the  law  than  that  of  the  apprencice  or  the 
sailor,  is  not  easily  explained.     It  is  regretted  that  such  are  the  au- 
thorities— still,  courts  are  bound  by  them.    All  that  can  be  done, 
without  the  aid  of  legislation,  is  to  hold  every  case  strietly  within  the 
rule ;  and  if  the  correction  be  in  anger,  or  in  any  other  respect  im- 
moderately or  improperly  administered,  to  hold  the  unworthy  perpe- 
trator guilty  of  assault  and  battery."    4  Ind.  290. 

I  insert  ^so  the  following  from  a  Circuit  Court : 

"I.  A  school  teacher,  while  in  in  the  school-room,  is  responsible 
for  maintaining  good  order,  and  he  must  be  the  judge  to  some  extent, 
of  the  degree  and  nature  of  the  punishment  required  when  his  au- 
thority is  set  at  defiance,  and  although  he  will  be  held  amenable  to 
the  law,  for  any  abuse  of  this  discretion,  still  he  will  not  be  held  lia- 
ble on  the  ground  of  excessive  punishment,  unless  the  punishment 
is  clearly  excessive,  and  would  be  held  so  in  the  judgment  of  reason- 
able men. 
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"2.  A  teacher,  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  corporal  pnniaiir 
ment,  must  not  make  such  power  a  pretext  for  cruelty  and  oppies- 
sion ;  but  the  cause  must  be  sufficient,  the  instrument  suitable,  and 
the  manner  and  extent  of  the  correction,  the  part  of  the  person  to 
to  which  it  is  applied,  and  the  temper  in  which  it  is  inflicted,  should 
be  distinguishea  with  the  kindness,  prudence  and  propriety  which 
become  tine  station. 

"3.  A  school  teacher  is  liable  criminally  if,  in  inflicting  punisb- 
ment  upon  his  pupil,  he  goes  beyond  the  limit  of  reasonable  castiga- 
tion,  and,  either  in  the  mode  or  degree  of  correction,  is  guilty  of  any 
unreasonable  or  disproportionate  violence  or  force,  and  whether  the 
punishment  was  excessive  under  the  circumstances,  is  a  question  fior 
the  jury. 

'^4.  A  parent  is  justified  in  correcting  his  child  by  administeiing 
corporal  punishment,  and  a  school-master,  under  whose  caxe  and 
instruction  a  parent  has  placed  his  child,  is  equally  justified  in  sim- 
ilar correction ;  but  the  correction  in  both  cases  must  be  moderate 
and  given  in  a  proper  manner. 

"5.  As  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  punishment  must  be  administered 
by  the  teacher,  I  would  say  it  should  not  be  done  in  malice,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  gratifying  a  malicious  feeling,  but  in  a  proper  spirit, 
with  the  sole  object  of  maintaining  his  authority  and  preserving  the 
order  and  decorum  of  his  school ;  and  even  when  inflicted  in  this 
spirit,  it  must  not  be  excessive  or  inhuman ;  for  such  excess,  the 
party  inflicting  it  will  be  guilty  of  assault  and  battery." 

13.  RuUs  and  Regulations  must  be  Reasonable, — School  authorities 
may  have  the  right  to  make  a  rule  upon  a  certain  subject ;  but  ther 
mav  make  a  rule  upon  that  subject  that  is  unreasonable.  They  would 
undoubtedly  be  liable  should  they  enforce  an  unreasonable  rule. 
The  reasonableness  of  a  rule  would  be  a  question  for  the  court  to 
determine  should  a  case  be  made  up. 


XV. 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  TEACHERS  IN  TOWNSHIPS. 


THE    LAW. 

Section  10.    The  trustees    •    *    •    shall  employ  teachers,     ♦     •    ♦ 

Sec  28.  Trustees  shall  employ  no  person  to  teach  in  any  of  the  common 
schools  of  the  state,  unless  such  person  shall  have  a  license  to  teach  issued 
from  the  proper  state  or  county  authority,  and  in  full  force  at  the  date  of  the 
employment ;  and  any  teacher  who  shall  commence  teaching  any  such  school 
without  a  license  shall  forfeit  all  claim  to  compensation  out  of  the  school  rev- 
enue for  tuition,  for  the  time  he  or  she  teaches  without  such  license;  and  if  a 
teacher's  license  shall  expire  by  its  own  limitation  within  a  term  of  employ- 
ment, such  expiration  shall  not  have  the  effect  to  stop  the  school,  or  stop  the 
teacher's  pay,    *     ♦    » 

Sec.  26.  ■»  *  •  and  the  said  trustee  shall  not  employ  any  teacher 
whom  a  majority  of  those  entitled  to  vote  at  school  meetings  have  decided,  at 
vany  regular  school  meeting,  they  do  not  wish  employed;     *    •     » 
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Supplemental  Sec.  f.      *    •    •    The  township  trustee  shall  specify  in  a 
'written  contract  with  each  teacher,  that  such  teacher  shall  attend  the  full  ses- 
sion of  each  township  institute  contemplated  herein,  or  forfeit  one  day's  wages 
for  every  day's  absence  therefrom,  unless  such  absence  shall  be  occasioned  by 
sickness. 

COMMENTS. 

1.  Do  the  Trustees  or  Patrons  Select  Teachers  ? — The  revised  school 
law  of  March  6th»  1865,  section  26,  provides  among  other  things  that 
"such  (school)  meetings  shall  have  power  to  designate  their  teach- 
ers, etc."  Thus  the  law  stood  until  1873.  when  by  an  act,  approved 
March  8th,  1873,  section  26  was  amended  by  striking  out  the  clause 

■quoted  above.    The  law  which  now  governs  the  selection  and  em- 
plovment  of  teachers  is  quoted  above. 

There  is  no  provision  of  the  law,  authorizing  any  other  person  than 
the  trustee  to  select  a  teacher.  It  is  therefore  held  that  the  provision 
authorizing  the  trustee  to  employ  di  teacher,  also  authorizes  him  to 
select  a  teacher,  and  that  school  meetings  are  not  empowered,  by  the 
law,  with  the  authority  to  designate  or  employ  teachers.  The  trustee 
lias  therefore  the  power  to  employ  any  regularly  licensed  teacher  he 
:inay  choose,  to  whom  objection  has  not  already  been  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  26,  quoted  above. 

In  some  of  our  townships,  the  trustees,  by  courtesy,  still  permit  the 
voters  of  the  district  to  select  their  respective  teachers.  I  doubt  the 
right  of  the  trustee  to  deputize  any  person  or  persons  to  select  the 
teachers  for  his  schools.  The  law  wisely  holds  the  trustee  respon- 
sible for  the  faithful  performance  of  this  duty.  He  is  bound  to  see 
to  it  that  he  obtains  the  best  teachers  for  the  schools  of  his  township 
that  his  money  will  secure.  He  can  not  be  credited  with  having 
'<ione  his  duty,  unless  he  takes  time  and  care,  and  hard  work  if  nec- 
essary, to  secure  this  result.  The  trustee  has  no  right  to  employ  a 
poor  teacher  when  his  money  will  control  the  services  of  a  good  one. 
He  has  certainly  no  right  then,  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  thus  use 
his  best  judgment  in  the  selection. 

2.  The  Teacher's  Qualifications, — The  popular  opinion  that  any- 
body can  teach  a  country  school  is  a  very  serious  mistake.  To  teach 
a  good  school  requires  not  only  a  high  degree  of  scholarship,  but  it 
-requires  also  peculiar  fitness  of  disposition  and  manners.  Scholar- 
ship is  a  necessity  in  the  school- room,  but  good  sense  and  tact  are 
just  as  necessary.  A  good  teacher  must  not  only  have  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught,  but  he  must  also  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  and  must  understand 
and'  be  in  sympathy  with  child  nature.  All  this  is  very  well  under- 
stood by  the  ablest  managers  of  our  city  and  town  schools.  They 
know  that  a  well  trained  teacher  can  do  more  for  the  children  in  a 
week  than  an  inexperienced  or  untrained  teacher  can  in  a  month. 
It  is  often  the  case  that  some  of  our  poorer  teachers  do  more  harm 

'  to  the  children  than  good.  Their  influence  is  positively  pernicious. 
If  the  children  were  left  entirely  to  the  instruction  of  some  of  them, 
they  would  grow  up  without  right  habits  of  thought,  without  proper 
methods  of  investigation,  without  self-control  and  without  proper 
self-respect.  They  would  have  little  love  for  learning;  and  with 
^oor  behavior  and  worse  speech,  they  would  respect  neither  the  rights 
*of  others  nor  the  law  of  the  commonwealth  in  which  they  live. 
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Surely  the  great  work  of  training  the  youth  in  our  schools  requires 
no  unskillful  hand ;  and  skilled  labor  is  just  as  necessary  in  the 
country  school  as  in  the  city  school,  in  the  primary  department  as  in 
the  high  school.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  does  not  require  mon 
ability  to  properly  teach  a  little  child  to  read  well  than  it  does  to 
teach  history  and  arithmetic  to  a  boy  or  girl  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
that  it  does  not  require  more  tact,  more  judgment  and  more  skill  to 
organize,  govern  and  teach  a  mixed  country  school  than  it  does  to 
take  charge  of  a  well  graded,  perfectly  organized  and  thoroughly  su- 
pervised city  school. 

3.  Tenure  of  Office  for  Teachers, — The  frequent  change  of  teacheis 
is  one  of  the  most  senous  obstacles  to  the  advancement  of  our  coun* 
try  schools.  It  is  a  general  custom  in  the  state  to  employ  one  teachc 
for  the  winter  term,  and  another  for  a  summer  term  of  school.  A 
continuous  school  of  five  months,  taught  by  one  teacher,  is  worth 
more  than  two  terms  of  three  months  each,  taught  by  different  teach- 
ers, 

besides  this,  our  best  teachers  will  not  teach  in  districts  where  they 
can  obtain  employment  for  but  three  months.  They  seek  those  places 
where  the  term  is  longer,  and  where  they  can  get  continuous  service. 
If  our  schools  could  be  continued  at  least  six  months,  dividing  the 
time  into  two  terms,  having  two  or  three  weeks'  vacation  between 
them,  I  think  our  best  teachers  could  be  induced  to  remain  longer  in 
the  profession  than  they  now  do,  even  at  the  same  rate  of  vrages  as 
is  now  paid.  Trustees  are  recommended  to  employ  teachers  by  the 
year  if  possible.  Attention  is  here  called  to  the  remarks  on  the  tem- 
porary consolidation  of  districts  under  the  head  of  Location  of 
Schools. 

4.  Compensation  of  Teachers, — This  leads  me  to  a  brief  discussion 
in  respect  to  the  pay  of  our  country  teachers.  The  question  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  will  not,  of  itself,  determine  the  amount  of  money 
which  ought  to  be  spent  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  any 
particular  county.  If  the  wages  were  largely  reduced  there  would 
still  be  enough  boys  and  girls  in  the  state  who  would  be  glad  to  play 
the  teacher  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day.  Our  best  teachers  are  those 
who  can  earn  from  t^o  to  three  dollars  per  day  in  almost  any  kind 
of  business,  hence  if  they  teach  at  a  lower  per  diem  they  will  make 
teaching  a  temporary  occupation  merely,  and  will  finally  leave  the 
business  altogether.  The  brevity  of  the  school  term  and  the  mea- 
gerness  of  the  wages  in  some  of  our  counties,  drive  about  twenty  per 
cent,  of  our  most  experienced  teachers  out  of  the  profession  each 
year. 

I  believe  that  our  best  teachers  do  not,  as  a  general  rule,  receive 
as  much  as  they  earn,  while  our  poorest  teachers  receive  more  than 
they  earn.  The  country  school  children  have  a  right  to  be  taught 
by  skilled  instructors,  the  best  that  can  be  found.  Intelligent  econ- 
omy demands  that  such  only  be  employed.  Before  passing  from 
this  point,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  attempt  which  is  sometimes  made  to 
lengthen  the  term  of  the  school  by  employing  cheaper  and  less  com- 
petent teachers,  is  very  unwise.  A  short  term  of  school  with  a  thor- 
oughly competent  instructor,  is  far  better  than  a  long  term  of  school 
with  an  incompetent  teacher. 

The  best  teachers  should  be  employed  by  the  trustees,  and  they 
should  be  continued  in  the  same  school  as  long  as  possible. 
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J.  Can  a  Trustee  Pay  an  Unlicensed  Teacher f — The  following 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  given  upon  the  construction  of  a 
statute  of  1855,  but  the  language  of  the  present  law  is  almost  identi- 
cal with  that  of  1855,  hence  the  opinion  would  govern  under  the 
present  statute. 

Harrison  Ttrumship  of  Cass  Countv  v.  Conrad  and  others.  Public 
Schools. — Teacher.— One  who  renders  service  as  a  teacher  in  the 
common  schools  without  having  procured  the  certificate  of 'qualifica- 
#ons  required  by  law,  can  not  recover  for  such  services. 

Appesd  from  Cass  Common  Pleas. — Frazer»  J.  The  only  question 
in  this  case,  is  whether  a  teacher  who  is  employed  for  service  in  one 
«f  our  public  schools,  having  at  the  time  no  certificate  of  qualifica- 
tions, can  recover  for  such  services  ? 

The  statute  expressly  prohibits  the  employment  of  a  teacher  hav- 
ing no  certificate  of  qualifications,  i  G.  oc  H.  560.  The  officer  hav- 
ing authority  to  employ  teachers  can  not  nullify  this  law.  It  was 
intended  by  the  requirement  of  a  certificate  of  qualifications  to 
guard  against  the  squandering  of  a  sacred  public  fund  upon  persons 
assuming  to  teach  without  being  capable  of  performing  a  teacher's 
4uties,  and  to  insure  the  employment  of  competent  persons  only,  as 
teachers,  thereby  making  the  schools  useful  as  instruments  for  the 
education  of  the  young. 

That  an  officer  can,  either  expressly  or  by  implication,  set  at  defi- 
ance an  express  statute  defining  and  limiting  his  official  authoritv, 
and  by  doing  what  he  is  forbidden  to  do,  waive  what  the  law  palpably 
requires,  is  a  proposition  which  is  best  answered  by  merely  stating 
It    a6  Ind.  337.*' 

6.  Can  a  Trustee  Employ  an  Unlicensed  Teacher  f — a.  Question — 
Has  a  school  trustee  the  right  to  permit  a  person  who  has  no  license* 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  provided  such  person  will 
teach  without  compensation  ? 

Answer — Section  28  of  the  school  law  provides,  among  other  things, 
as  follows : 

"  Trustees  shall  employ  no  person  to  teach  in  any  of  the  common 
schools  of  the  state,  unless  such  person  shall  have  a  license  to  teach 
issued  from  the  proper  state  or  county  authoritv,  and  in  full  force  at 
the  date  of  employment ;  and  any  teacher  who  shall  commence  teach- 
ing any  such  school  without  a  license,  shall  forfeit  all  claim  to  com- 
pensation out  of  the  school  revenue  for  tuition,  for  the  time  he  or  she 
teaches  without  such  license.** 

The  purpose  of  these  provisions  is  two-fold : 

1.  The  treasury  must  be  protected.  Hence  the  trustee  is  prohib- 
ited from  contracting  to  pay  out  public  moneys  to  a  person  for 
services  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  unless  such  person  can 
produce  evidence  that  he  is  properly  qualified  for  the  work.  This  is 
a  wise  restriction,  because  public  moneys  must  not  be  paid  out  to 
incompetent  teachers. 

2.  The  children  must  be  protected.  This  is  a  matter  of  greater 
importance  than  the  financial  question.  It  matters  comparatively 
little  whether  the  treasury  be  protected  or  not,  if  the  children  are 
made  to  suffer  through  incompetent  instruction.  It  must  be  made 
certain  that  the  children  will  be  properlv  taught.  The  state  requires  it, 
the  children  have  the  right  to  demand  it.    The  trustee  should  pro- 
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tect  the  treasury,  but  he  should  protect  the  children  also.  This  end 
would  not  be  secured  if  a  trustee  should  permit  a  person  to  tepc^ 
who  could  not  obtain  a  license,  even  if  the  person  would  teach  with- 
out compensation.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  restriction  implied  in  tli* 
term  "shall  not  employ,"  should  be  understood  to  mean  that  th« 
trustee  shall  not  permit  unlicensed  persons  to  teach.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  the  question  should  be  answered  in  the  negative. 

b.  Qu)!stion — A  trustee  wishes  to  employ  a  teacher  for  five  months 
at  $40  a  month.  The  teacher  fails  to  obtain  a  license,  and  the  trus* 
tee  makes  a  contract  with  the  teacher  by  which  she  is  to  teach  onr 
month  without  compensation.  If  she  then  succeeds  in  obtaining  a 
license,  the  trustee  agrees  to  pay  her  I50  a  month  for  the  remaining 
four  months.     Is  the  trustee  justified  in  making  this  arrangement  ? 

Answer — No.  It  is  an  attempt  to  evade  the  school  law.  The 
trustee  has  no  right  to  permit  a  person  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  state  unless  such  person  holds  a  valid  license  at  the  beginning- 
of  the  term  for  which  such  person  is  employed.  (See  answer  to  pre- 
vious question.)  It  may  be  said  that  if  the  teacher  subsequently  ob> 
tains  a  license,  it  is  evidence  that  she  was  properly  qnalified  to  teach 
during  the  time  she  taught  without  a  license ;  but  this  is  not  neces* 
sarily  so.  A  person  may  not  be  (qualified  to  teach  a  school,  at  a  pai^ 
ticular  time,  but  through  the  discipline  of  a  month  of  blunders,  mts- 
takes,  and  hard  study,  she  may  be  able  to  show  competency  at  a 
subsequent  examination.  In  such  a  case  she  has  been  learning  her 
business  at  the  expense  of  the  children.  The  safe  course  is  to  carry 
out  the  letter  of  the  law. 

c.  Question — A  trustee  employs  a  principal  of  a  graded  school  and 
pays  him  |So  per  month,  with  the  understanding:  that  the  principal 
will  employ  an  assistant  and  pay  her  out  of  the  $80  per  month.  The 
principal  employs  an  assistant  who  has  no  valid  license.  Is  this  a 
legal  transaction  ? 

Answer — The  transaction  is  in  clear  violation  of  the  law.    It  is  the 
business  of  the  trustee  to  employ  teachers,  subordinate  as  well  a» 
principal.    He  can  not  rid  himself  of  this  responsibility.     It  is  the 
duty  of  the  trustee  to  employ  the  principal  and  pay  him  what  his  ser- 
vices are  worth,  and  no  more.    It  is  the  duty  of  the  trustee  to  employ 
the  subordinate  teacher  ard  pay  her  what  her  services  are  worth. 
The  trustee  may  seek  the  advice  of  the  principal  in  selecting  the  sub- 
ordinate, but  he  has  no  right,  under  the  law,  to  permit  a  person  te- 
teach,  even  in  a  subordinate  position,  who  does  not  hold  a  valid 
license  from  the  superintendent  of  the  county  in  which  the  school  is 
situated,  or  from  the  State  Board  of  Education.    The  plea  that  the 
trustee  pays  the  subordinate  teacher  nothing  is  a  mere  evasion.    If  it 
were  not,  the  reason  given  in  answer  to  the  first  question  in  this  num- 
ber would  be  sufficient  to  restrain  a  trustee  ix^xxx  permitting  a  persoa 
without  license  to  teach. 

7.  If  Additional  Branches  are  Required, — If  a  trustee  decides  t© 
have  branches  taught  in  a  school  additional  to  those  required  by  Iaw« 
he  should  require  the  teacher  to  hold  a  license  covering  those  branches 
before  He  makes  a  contract. 

8.  Trustee  Limited  in  Selecting  Teachers  by  Peremptory  Chdliengf- 
Question — What  limitations  are  placed  upon  the  township  trustees,  ia 
the  selection  and  employment  of  teachers  ? 
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Answer — ^The  limitations  mentioned  in  the  law  are  as  follows,  vii : 
Section  28  provides  that  "  Trustees  shall  employ  no  person  to  teach 
in  any  of  the  common  schools  of  the  state,  unless  such  person  shall 
have  a  license  to  teach  issued  from  the  proper  state  or  county  au> 
4iority,  and  in  full  force  at  the  date  of  employment."  Section  2S 
also  provides  that  "the  said  trustee *shall  not  employ  any  teacher 
whom  a  majority  of  those  entitled  to  vote  at  school  meetings  have 
decided,  at  any  regular  school  meeting,  they  do  not  wish  employed/' 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  trustee  of  a  township  may  employ  any 
finalified  person,  to  whom  objection  in  legal  form  has  not  been  made. 
This  objection  is  known  as  the  peremptory  challenge,  and  may  be 
made  without  the  assignment  of  any  reason  therefor  on  the  part  of 
the  objectors. 

9.  At  what  Meeting  can  the  Peremptory  Challenge  be  Madet — 
Question — Must  not  the  objection,  on  the  part  of  the  patrons  of  a 
school,  to  the  employment  of  a  particular  teacher,  be  expressed  at 
the  regular  annual  meeting,  held  on  the  ist  Saturday  in  October,  if 
at  all? 

Answer — It  is  held  that  all  school  meetings,  called  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  are  regular  meetings,  hence  the  patron* 
of  a  school  have  the  right  to  object  to  the  employment  of  any  partic- 
«lar  person  to  teach  their  school,  at  any  legal  school  meeting,  held 
prior  to  the  employment-of  the  teacher  by  the  trustee. 

10.  Can  Peremptory  Challenge  be  Made  after  Contract  has  been 
Madef — Question  —  A  township  trustee  makes  a  contract  with  a 
teacher,  and  the  patrons  of  the  school  for  which  he  was  employed, 
subsequently  hold  a  meeting  and  decide  that  they  do  not  wish  said 
teacher  employed  Is  the  action  of  the  patrons  valid,  and  does  it 
set  aside  the  contract  already  made  between  the  trustee  and  the  said 
teacher  ? 

Answer — A  strict  interpretation  of  the  phraseology  of  the  language 
of  the  statute,  indicates  that  a  peremptory  challenge  of  a  teacher  by 
the  patrons  of  a  school,  to  be  valid,  must  be  made  before  a  contract 
has  been  made  by  the  trustee  and  the  teacher.  In  interpreting  a 
statute  of  this  kind,  however,  the  general  spirit  and  intent  of  the  law 
should  be  considered.  There  are  two  parties  whose  rights  are  involved 
in  this  question,  the  patrons  of  the  school  and  the  teacher.  The  law 
seeks  to  protect  both.  The  contract  provided  for  in  the  law  is  mu- 
tually  beneficial  to  both  parties.  By  it  a  teacher  binds  himself  to 
serve  the  patrons,  and  deprives  himself  of  the  right  to  contract  his 
services  to  any  other  party ;  this  affords  security  to  the  people.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  trustee,  as  the  agent  of  the  people,  binds  himself 
to  give  the  teacher  employment  and  to  pay  him  a  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  his  services ;  this  should  afford  security  to  the  teacher. 
The  people  now  have  the  right  to  demand  that  the  teacher  perform 
competent  service,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  which  is  and  must 
always  be  made  a  part  of  his  contract.  The  teacher  certainly  does- 
not  violate  hfs  part  of  the  contract  until  he  fails  to  perform  the  com- 
petent service  agreed  upon.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  if  a  teacher 
had  made  a  legal  contract  with  a  trustee,  by  which  he  was  bound- 
under  the  law  to  perform  a  particular  service  and  for  a  specified  com- 
pensation, it  would  be  unjust  to  deprive  him  of  the  benefits  ari&irg 
nrom  the  contract,  by  a  peremptory  challenge  which  did  not  even. 
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permit  him  to  show  that  he  was  able  and  willing  to  perform  the  ser- 
rice  agreed  upon. 

It  is  therefore  held  that  a  peremptory  challenge,  by  the  patroiM  of 
of  the  school,  to  be  valid,  must  be  maae  prior  to  the  employment  of 
the  teacher  by  the  trustee,  ancj  that  the  right  of  peremptory  challenge 
does  not  exist  after  a  legal  contract  has  been  made. 

This  opinion  is  sustained  by  a  Supreme  Court  decision  in  City  sf 
Crawfordsville  v.  Hayes,  42  Ind.  210,  in  the  following  language,  viz: 

"  Where  a  teacher  has  been  emploped  for  a  definite  length  of  time, 
and  has  in  all  respectsfulfilled  the  contract  on  his  part,  and  discharged 
all  the  obligations  resting  upon  him  as  such  teacher,  he  can  not  be 
legally  discharged  from  employment,  without  his  consent,  until  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  his  employment." 

This  extract  is  taken  from  a  decision  in  reference  to  the  dismissal  of 
a  teacher  in  a  city ;  but  the  argument  of  the  court  shows  that  the  lan- 
guage used  enunciates  a  general  principle,  applicable  alike  to  city, 

0  wn  and  towpship. 

II.  Mode  of  Peremptory  Challenge, — If  a  majority  of  all  the  per- 
sons entitled  to  vote  at  school  meetings  vote  at  a  regular  school 
meeting  that  they  do  not  want  any  woman  employed  to  teach  their 
school,  or  if  they  vote  that  they  do  not  wish  any  one  employed  hot 
Mr.  A.,  would  either  of  these  be  regarded  as  a  legal  peremptory  chal- 
lenge ? 

Answer — No.  This  would  be  an  indirect  mode  of  exercising  a 
power  not  conferred  upon  school  meetings  by  the  law.  If  the  voters 
at  school  meetings  wish  to  prevent  the  trustee  from  hiring  any  persoa 
or  persons,  they  must  vote  specifically  to  prohibit  the  trustee  from 
employinfi^  Mr.  A,  Mr.  B,  or  Mr.  C,  as  the  case  may  be.  They  may 
undoubtealy  name  any  number  of  persons  in  the  prohibition.  But 
the  trustee  can  employ  any  properly  qualified  person  not  named  in 
the  prohibitory  resolution. 

13.  At  what  Time  can  Trustee  Make  Contracts  f — The  opinion  of 
the  Attorney  General  on  this  point  is  as  follows : 

"  You  ask  whether  a  contract  made  by  school  trustees  of  a  town 
with  teachers  in  the  month  of  March,  for  the  teaching  of  a  school  the 
next  school  year,  is  legal  ? 

By  section  5  of  Ihe  school  law,  as  amended  in  187^  and  1875,  ^^^ 
trustees  of  incorporated  towns  are  directed  to  elect  school  trustees  in 
.he  month  of  June  in  each  year,  and  by  section  26,  as  amended  in 
C873,  ^^  school  year  begins  the  first  Monday  in  July  in  each  year. 
[  think,  taking  these  provisions  together,  it  is  most  consistent  with 
the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  hold  that  so  far  as  practicable,  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  school  year  should  be  left  to  the  discre- 
tion and  management  of  the  trustees  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  ad- 
ministering the  affairs  of  the  schools  during  the  time  they  are  in  office. 
[t  would  be  detrimental  to  the  public  interests  to  permit  retiring  offi- 
cers to  bind  their  successors  in  office  in  the  mattei;  of  employing 
teachers  for  the  succeeding  year,  as  they  might  foist  upon  them  per- 
sons as  teachers  that  were  highly  objectionable,  and  thus  destroy 
that  harmony  which  should  exist  between  the  employers  and  the 
employees.    As  there  would  seem  to  be  no  necessity  for  earlier  action. 

1  should  think  the  teacher  should  be  employed  by  the  trustees  who 
are  required  to  run  the  schools  during  the  school  year.** — Woollbn. 
Attorney  General. 
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This  opinion  was*  given  in  answer  to  a  question  asked  by  a  city 
school  officer,  but  the  reasoning  is  equally  applicable  to  the  trustee 
of  a  township. 

13.  Can  t?ie  Patrons  Petition  in  regard  to  Teachers? — Question — 
Have  the  patrons  of  a  school  the  right  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
designating  their  teacher,  and  is  it  the  duty  of  the  trustee  to  employ 
the  teacher  who  has  been  chosen  at  such  a  meeting  ? 

Answer — ^While  there  are  no  provisions  of  the  law  authorizing 
meetings  for  such  a  purpose,  there  is  certainly  no  statute  prohibiting 
them.  A  vote  by  the  patrons  of  a  school  in  favor  of  a  teacher  can 
not,  however,  control  the  action  of  the  trustee  in  the  employment  of 
a  teacher.  Any  action  of  this  kind  must  be  regarded  as  advisory  or 
as  a  petition  merely.  If  the  patrons  of  a  school  are  united  in  the 
choice  of  a  thoroughly  competent  person  to  teach  their  school,  and 
the  trustee  is  under  no  obligation  to  any  other  person,  he  may  prop- 
erly employ  the  person  so  designated ;  but  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  trustee  is  responsible  under  the  law  for  the  selection  of  suitable 
persons  to  teach  the  schools  of  his  township.  This  responsibility  he 
can  not  alienate.  If  he  should  delegate  it  to  an  agent,  he  is  still 
responsible.  He  can  not,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  be  relieved  of  this 
responsibility  even  by  a  vote  of  the  patrons  of  a  school.  The  trustee 
should,  therefore,  be  sustained  if  he  should  exercise  the  authority 
reposed  in  him  by  the  law. 

14.  Written  Contracts  should  he  Made, — Trustees  are  required  t» 
make  a  written  contract  with  all  teachers  employed  by  them,  bind- 
ing the  teacher  to  attend  the  township  institute.  Inferentially  the 
law  also  requires  a  written  contract  in  regard  to  wages,  time  of  com- 
mencing school,  etc.  Trustees  are  recommended  to  insist  in  all  cases 
upon  such  written  contract    See  chapter  on  the  law  of  contracts. 

I  j.  Can  Trustees  be  Enjoined  from  Employing  Unauthorized  Teach- 
ersf — Question — If  a  trustee  permits  a  person  to  teach  who  has  not 
obtained  a  proper  license,  what  remedy  nave  the  people  ? 

Answer — A  suit  can  be  brought  against  him  for  violation  of  the 
law,  and  an  injunction  can  be  obtained  from  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  restraining  the  trustee  from  permitting  an  unauthorized 
person  to  teach.  If  the  trustee  should  pay  out  any  of  the  public 
moneys  to  any  person  not  authorized  to  teach  by  the  law,  the  money 
«an  be  recovered  from  the  trustee  by  a  suit. 


EDITORIAL. 


Pay  Up  ! — This  means  you,  reader,  if  you  are  behind  with  your  subscrij^ 
tion.  The  rule  of  this  Journal  is  '*  pay  in  advance,"  and  out  of  more  than 
4,000  paying  subscribers  less  than  400  are  on  our  books  marked  nat  faid, 
Wc  always  like  to  begin  a  new  year  "  square  with  the  world/'  and  desire  t» 
have  oar  books  squared  by  that  time.  As  teachers  always  keep  their  prom- 
ises wc  shall  expect  a  settlement  when  they  make  a  dra-m  on  trustees. 
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Corporal  Punishment  is  a  much  discussed  question  at  all  times,  bat  i^ 
receiving  special  attention  in  Boston  at  the  present.  We  print  both  side^ 
of  the  question  this  month,  as  presented  in  the  majority  and  minority  report 
«r  the  Boston  School  Board  Committee.  That  teachers  may  have  the  strongest 
arguments  that  can  be  given  on  both  sides  the  Journal  will  continue  to  give 
what  is  developed  in  this  subject. 


Dr.  Harris's  Lectures — A  Rare  Treat.— Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  will  de- 
liver a  course  of  six  lectures  on  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Edncatioo,  at 
Indiana  University,  beginning  about  the   loth  of  February  next.     These  lec- 
tures will  be  free,  not  o  nly  to  all  members  of  the  University,  but  to  all  the 
teachers  and  superintendents  of  the  state.    The  trustees  of  the  Unirersitj  de- 
serve credit  for  this  generous  arrangement,  and  if  hundreds  outside  the  Uni- 
versity do  not  attend  it  will  be  because  their  duties  elsewhere  positively  forbid. 
No  one  who  desires  to  master  the  principles  of  his  profession  will  miss  these 
lectures  if  he  can  possibly  help  it.     No  man  in  America  is  better  qualified  to 
give  such  lectures.     For  particulars  as  to  dates,  subjects,  etc ,  see  January 
Journal. 


Suggestive  Answers  to  Questions. —  As  before  stated  the  answers  u 
questions  after  this  month  will  not  follow  the  usual  routine  course.  Instead 
of  answering  all  the  questions,  the  simple  and  the  difficult  alike,  the  members 
of  the  State  Board  feel  that  it  will  be  far  more  profitable  to  the  teachers  if 
they  omit  answers  to  questions  when  the  answers  are  generally  known  or  can 
be  learned  without  difficulty  by  referring  to  any  textbook  on  the  subject,  and 
devoting  the  space  to  answering  the  more  difficult  only,  more  particularly  to 
discussing  principles  involved  and  making  suggestions  as  to  forms  and  meth- 
ods. Such  a  change  we  believe  will  meet  with  the  hearty  approval  of  teach- 
ers, and  that  these  suggestive  answers  will  be  highly  profitable  is  insured  by 
the  character  and  ability  of  the  men  composing  the  State  Board.  UnU 
greatly  mistake  this  will  prove  a  very  aitractive  feature  of  the  Journal. 


VOLUME  XXV. 


This  number  concludes  the  25th  volume  of  the  Journal,  and  the  editor  6ai 
ters  himself  that  this  volume  will  compare  favorably  with  any  of  its  predece^ 
sors,  and  also  that  it  will  compare  favorably  with  any  of  its  contemporariei 
The  circulation  was  never  before  quite  tio  large,  and  this  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  never  before  was  there  so  much  competition  with  other  papen 
published  both  in  and  out  of  the  state.  This  is  taken  as  a  proof  that  the 
Journal  is  what  the  teachers  need  and  appreciate. 

The  C  ommentarics  on  the  School  Law,  by  Supt.  Smart,  have  been  highly 
appreciated,  and  are  doing  much  to  acquaint  lK>th  teachers  and  trustees  with 
the  minutiae  of  our  school  law.     These  commentaries  will  be  continued  i  * 
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Vol.  XXVI,  till  they  are  completed.  Arrangements  have  been  made  wherebj 
a  series  of  articles  on  primary  subjects  will  appear  next  year.  The  editor  docs 
ttot  intend  that  Vol.  XXVI.  shall  be  inferior  to  any  of  its  predecessors.  U 
will  be  noticed  that  this  volume  contains  nearly  700  pages  exclusive  of  ad?er- 
tisements,  an  amount  not  excelled  by  more  than  one  other  monthly  journal  pub* 
4ii>hed.  It  will  be  noticed,  also,  that  considering  the  amount  of  matter  given, 
it  is  as  cheap  as  the  cheapest. 

As  quite  a  number  of  subscriptions  expire  this  month  it  is  hoped  that  eveiy 
«ld  subscriber  will  renew,  and  not  only  this  but  will  send  an  additional  name 
vith  his  own.  After  twenty-five  years  of  faithful  service  the  Journal  feek 
that  it  has  earned  the  right  to  the  friendship  of  every  teacher  in  the  state,  an4 
«ii  this  score  it  has  no  reason  to  complain.     Merry  CArisimas  to  mU, 


CELEBRATION  OF  WHITITER'S  BIRTH-DAY. 


The  September  number  of  the  Journal  urged  the  importance  of  teaching 
children  to  read  good  literature,  and  as  a  means  to  this  end,  suggested  the  pro> 
^iety  of  taking  some  one  author  and  making  him  and  his  works  a  specialty 
lor  a  time,  and  thus  make  what  is  learned  cumulative  and  more  effective.  It 
suggested  that  Whittier  be  taken  first,  and  that  the  anniversary  of  his  birth-day 
be  celebrated  December  17th.  The  October  number]of  the  Journal  contained 
an  article  giving  an  extended  sketch  of  his  life,  together  with  the  names  of  hii  ' 
prmcipal  poems  and  the  characteristics  of  his  poetry.  The  November  number 
contained  additional  information. 

The  Journal  feels  highly  complimented  and  much  gratified  to  know  that  its 
•ttggestions  in  this  regard  have  been  so  kindly  and  so  generally  received.  In* 
formation  comes  that  large  numbers  of  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  state  are  pre* 
paring  for  the  celebration.  One  county  superintendent  writes :  "  Every  school 
in  my  county  will  celebrate  Whittier*s  birth-day."  Beyond  any  question  thia 
«ff  jrt  on  the  part  of  teachers  will  result  in  awakening  an  interest  in  good  read  - 
lag  on  the  part  of  both  children  and  parents,  and  do  much  to  decrease  the 
demand  for  *'  dime  novels." 

This  additional  item :  Wasson,  in  his  characterization  of  Whittier,  says , 
**  Imagination  exists  in  him  not  as  a  separable  faculty,  but  as  a  pure,  vital  suf- 
Aision.  Hence  he  is  an  inevitable  poet.  There  is  no  drop  of  his  blood, 
there  is  no  fibre  of  his  brain,  which  does  not  crave  poetic  expression.  Who* 
«ver  has  common-sense  has  the  powers  by  which  he  may  be  approached. 

And  yet  he  is  not  only  a  real  poet,  but  he  is  all  poet.  The  muses  have  no^ 
auerely  sprinkled  his  brow ;  he  was  baptized  by  immersion.  His  notes  are  not 
«iany,  but  in  them  nature  herself  sings.  He  is  a  sparrow  that  half  sings,  half 
^irps,  on  a  bush ;  not  a  lark  that  floods  with  orient^hilarity  the  skies  of  morn- 
ing ;  but  the  bush  burns,  like  that  which  Moses  saw,  and  the  sparrow  herself 
is  part  of  the  divine  flame." 

His  volume  of  poems  should  be  in  every  home.  They  are  really  household 
ferns. 
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GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


Teach  these  to  the  children,  and  thus  fill  their  minds  with  noble  aentimeats 
and  inspire  their  hearts  to  wise  liring : 

"The  tissues  of  the  Life  to  be, 

We  weave  with  colors  all  our  own; 
And  in  the  field  of  destiny 
We  reap  as  we  hare  sown.** 

In  ''  Raphael''  Whittier  thus  expresses  himself  upon  man's  ability  to  baild 
his  own  character ;  to  shape  his  future  whether  it  be  for  eternal  happiness  or 
woe. 

KiNDNBSS. — Life  is  made  up,  not  of  great  sacrifices  or  duties,  but  <A  little 

things  in  which  smiles  and  kindnesses  and  small  obligations,  given  habituallj^ 

are  what  win  and  preaerre  the  heart  and  secure  comfort — Sir  Humphrty 
Davy. 

Kindness  is  the  golden  chain  by  which  society  is  bound  together. — Goethe, 

That  best  portion  pf  a  good  man's  life— his  little,  nameless,  umambered 
acts  of  kindness  and  love. —  Wordsworth. 

Speak  gently  to  the  erring— oh  1  do  not  thou  forget, 
However  darkly  stained  by  sin,  he  is  thy  brother  yet ; 
Heir  of  the  self-same  heritage,  child  of  the  self-same  God, 
He  hath  but  stumbled  in  the  path  thou  hast  in  weakness  trod. 

\F.  G,  Lei, 

In  this  verse  is  a  sermon  on  kindness,  charity,  human  brotherhood,  and 
christian  forbearance, 

"  A  dreary  place  would  be  this  earth, 
Were  there  no  little  people  in  it; 
The  song  of  life  would  lose  its  mirth. 

Were  there  no  children  to  begin  it."  [  Whittier, 


MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 
TION FOR  OCTOBER,  1880. 


Writing. — i.    How  do  you  teach  pupils  to  hold  the  pen?  i» 

2.  What  is  a  left  curve  in  writing?  le 

3.  Is  there  any  difference  between  a  space  in  height  and  a  space  in  widtb 
of  the  small  letters  ?     If  so,  what  is  it  ?  2  pts.,  5  escli. 

4.  Analyze  the  small  w  according  to  your  method  of  teaching.  la 
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5.     Give  ft  general  classification  of  the  capital  letters.  lo- 

Write  this  couplet  as  a  specimen  of  your  writing: 

*'  Guide  well  the  pen,  its  magic  touch  can  fling 
The  gems  of  knowledge  from  the  mind's  plum'd  wing."       i  to  50 

Spelling. — i.    What  five  different  letters  or  combinations  of  letters  ma/ 
be  used  to  represent  the  sound  of  u  in  hum  f  10 

2.  Give  the  rule  for  doubling  the  final  consonant  of  a  word  on  receiving 
a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel.    Illustrate  each  part  of  the  rule.  i  o 

3.  Of  what  value  is  the  spelling-book  as  a  text-book  in  schools  ?  lo- 

4.  Indicate  the  sounds  of  the  follo¥ring  letters  by  use  of  the  proper  dia- 
critical marks :    Heighi ;  aisle  ;  peopie  ;  guard ;  gaol,  10 

5.  Spell  20  words  pronounced  by  the  examiner.  60 

Rkading. — I .    To  what  extent  should  pupils  learn  to  read  by  imitation  ?    10* 

2.  State  the  reasons  for  requiring  every  pupil  to  be  able  to  pronounce  every 

word  in  the  sentence  or  paragraph  at  sight,  before  he  is  called  upon  to  read  i^ 

10 

3.  MHiat  is  the  general  principle  by  which  we  determine  where  the  era^ 

phasis  shall  be  placed  in  reading  ?  10 

4.  Make  out  a  list  of  questions  which  might  be  written  upon  the  black- 
board to  aid  the  pupil  in  the  preparation  of  the  foUowii^g  reading  lesson: 

THE  OLD  CLOCK  ON  THE  STAIE. 

Somewhat  back  from  the  village  street 
Stands  the  old-fashioned  country-seat ; 
Across  its  antique  portico 
Tall  poplar  trees  their  shadows  throw ; 
And  from  its  station  in  the  hall, 
An  ancient  time-piece  says  to  all : — 
"  Forever — never ! 
Never — forever ! " 

Half  way  up  the  stairs  it  stands, 
And  points  and  beckons  with  its  hands ; 
And  from  its  case  of  massive  oak, 
Like  a  Monk,  who,  under  his  cloak, 
Crosses  himself,  and  sighs,— alas ! 
With  sorrowful  voice  to  all  who  pass ! 
"  Forever — never ! 
Never — forever  ! "  la 

5.  State  in  your  own  words  the  thought  expressed  in  the  second  stanza.   10 

6.  The  candidate  should  read  a  selection,  upon  which  he  may  be  graded 
rom  I  to  50. 

Arithmetic — i.    Are  the  following  correct  ?    If  not,  give  the  reason. 
4  ft.  X  4  ft-  =  ^6  sq.  ft. 
4  bu.  X  4  =  '^  pecks. 
1400  X  4  c.  =^  ^J^- 
4  bbl.  X  ^4  =  ^16.  8  pts.,  2  off  each. 
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2.  Divide  L.  C.  M.  of  9,  15,  21,  35,  63,  72,  and  280  by  G.  C.  D.  of  805 
»nd  2079.  L.  C.  M.  3;  G.  C  D.  4;  Ans.  3. 

3.  Represent  the  following  by  appropriate  diagramsk: 

(i)  a  square;  (2)  a  rectangular  solid;  (3)  a  square  pjrramid;  wad. 
(4)  a  cylinder.  4  pts.,  3  off  eack 

4.  How  many  pump  logs,  each  12  fL  long,  will  it  take  to  bring  water  to 
«iy  house  from  a  spring  1.375  miles  distant?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

5.  How  many  loads  of  sand  at  $}i  a  load,  will  pay  for  290^^  yds.  of  dofh 
at  $^  a  yard?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

6.  If  one  gram  of  quinine  cost  ^.0535,  what  will  one  kilogram  cost? 

Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

7.  An  orchard  containing  7,5  acres  is  6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  fanncB 
•which  it  is  situated.     How  many  acres  in  the  farm  ?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

S.     What  principal  in  I  yr.  11  mos.  18  da.,  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  will 
produce  $41.28  interest  ?  Proc.  5 ;  ansL  5. 

9.  A  and  B  together  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  15  da.;  A  and  C  in  is 
dtL. ;  B  and  C  in  8  da.     How  many  days  will  it  take  all  together  to  do* it? 

Proc.  5 ;  vag.  5. 

10.  ProTe  that  the  sum  of  an  arithmetical  series  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
extremes  multiplied  by  one-half  the  number  of  terms.  10  or  • 

Grammar. — i.     Correct: — We  must  respect  such  as  him.    Parse  oj. 

2  pts.,  5ea^ 

2.  Punctuate : — Although  we  seldom  follow  advice  we  are  alt  ready  enoagk 
to  ask  it.  10 

3.  "  Why  do  you  mark  me  so  low  ?  "  will  be  asked  by  many  an  applicant 
Parse  low  and  askfd.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Analyze  the  above  sentence.  f o 

5.  Conjugate  the  verb  musf  in  all  its  moods  and  tenses.  10 

6.  Give  the  corresponding  masculine  or  feminine  forms  of  the  following 
^•ouns :  maid,  niece,  youth,  roe,  monk.  5  pts ,  2  eack 

7.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  infinitive  and  its  object,  depending  on  a 
participle.  !• 

8.  He  that  lacks  time  to  mourn  lacks  time  to  mend.    Parse  Ae  and  tJkat, 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

9.  In  the  above  sentence  parse  mourn  and  /a^As  in  the  dependent  clause. 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

10.    Correct  :-^Each  one  of  the  vowels  represent  several  sounds.     There  it 

sometimes  more  than  one  auxiliary  to  the  verb.  2  pts.,  5  each- 

Geography.— -I.    Give  three  proofs  of  the  interior  heat  of  the  earth. 

3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  enor. 

s.    Why  is  the  polar  diameter  of  the  earth  shorter  than  its  equatorial  diasn- 

^er  ?    How  much  shorter  is  it  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  What  causes  the  saltness  of  the  ocean  ?  is 

4.  What  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  lies  north  of  tha 
Arctic  circle  ?  is 

5.  Whsit  distingubhes  a  barbarous  nation  from  a  civUiaed  one  ?  is 
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6.  Name  Ihree  cities  of  Indiana,  located  on  rivers,  and  tell  for  what  each 
•city  is  noted.  3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  error. 

7.  What  eflfect  have  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  upon  the  climate  of  the 
-southern  peninsula  of  Michigan?     How  is  this  shown  ?  2  pts^  5  each. 

S.     On  which  side  of  S.  America  are  the  longest  rivers  ?     Why  ? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

9.  What  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  surface  of  Holland  ?     How  is  it  largely 
^protected?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

10.  Draw  a  diagram  of  a  township  as  laid  out  by  the  United  States,  and 
flocate  the  S.  E.  %,  S.  W.  %  Sec.  18.  10 

History. — x.     Name  the  uses  of  history.        4  for  I  pt.,  7  for  2,  10  for  3. 

2.  Tell  the  story  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumpter,  1861.  10 

3.  Name  five  principal  generals  of  the  civil  war,  in  the  armies  of  the  Con- 
sfederacy.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

4.  (a)  What  was  the  Dred  Scott  Decision,  1857?     (b)  By  whom  was  it 
-delivered  ?  a,  8 ;  b,  2. 

5.  (a)  Who  was  the  first  Republican  President?     (b)  In  what  year  was 
4ie  inaugurated  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  What  was  the  **  Know  Nothing  "  party,  1856  ?  10 

7.  (a)  On  what  conditions  was  California  admitted  to  the  Union?    (b)  In 
-what  year  ?  *^»  7  >  b,  3. 

8.  What  two  great  events  occurred  in  Polk*s  administration  ? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

9.  What  was  President  Jackson's  action  toward  the  U.  S.  bank  ?  lo 
(O.  What  is  the  best  method  of  teaching  history  ?  10 
MoTB.— Descriptions  and  narratives  not  to  exceed  six  lines  each. 

Physiology. — f .     Name  three  uses  of  the  bones.  3  pts.,  4  off  of  each. 

2.  How  does  nature  provide  for  the  repair  of  a  broken  bone?  10 

3.  How  many  sea-baths  can   be  taken  daily  with  safety?     How  many 
tfrcsh-water  baths  ?     Give  reasons  for  answers.  3,  3,  4. 

4.  Name  five  clas.ses  of  food  from  which  albumen  is  obtained. 

5  pts.,  2  each. 

5.  What  is  the  advantage  of  keeping  meats  for  some  time  after  the  animals 
are  killed?     What  the  disadvantages  of  keeping  them  too  long? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  Why  do  a  dry  mouth  and  a  parched  tongue  show  that  the  stomach  is 
■nablc  to  carry  on  digestion  ?  10 

7.  What  were  the  causes  which  produced  the  death  of  those  persons  con- 
fined in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta?  3  pts.,  4  off  for  each. 

8.  Why  are  the  nervous  centres  of  the  senses  and  the  vital  organs  mostly 
placed  at  the  base  of  the  brain  ?  10 

9.  What  effect  upon  the  sense  of  taste  is  produced  by  closing  the  nose  and 
efes,  when  taking  anything  into  the  mouth  ?  10 

10.  What  are  the  objections  to  frequent  washings  of  the  ear-tubes  in  cold 
water  ?  !• 
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Theory  and  Practice. — Write  a  page  or  more  on  punishment,  stating 
objects  and  methods,  the  spirit  in  which  it  should  be  administered,  etc.    Statr- 
also  your  views  on  corporal  punishment. 

KoTB. — The  paper  written  by  the  applicant  should  be  marked  oa  a  scaJa  of  i  ta  io». 
The  namber,  Talue  and  correctneu  of  the  statcaieatB  made  thoald  be  coatidered. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  PUBLISHED  IN 
NOVEMBER— BY  THE  MEMBERS  OF  STATE  BOARD. 


Sfelling.— I.  The  following  words  contain  six  different  letters  or  coaft> 
bi nation  of  letters  used  to  represent  the  sound  of  long  o  .•  The  letter  o  » 
note ;  ew  in  sew ;  eau  in  beau ;  9U  in  dough ;  au  in  hautboy ;  /«  as  ia  ye*' 
Butn.  In  addition  to  these  the  long  sound  of  9  is  represented  by  0«  as  in  b<»at ; 
0flv  as  in  blow ;  oe  as  in  foe ;  and  #0  as  in  door. 

3.  One  method  of  correcting  the  misspelled  words  in  a  written  spelling^ 
lesson  requires  that  the  teacher  examine  each  paper  and  mark  the  misspelled 
words.  The  paper  is  then  returned  to  the  pupil,  who  is  required  to  look  up- 
Ae  correct  spelling  of  each  word  from  dictionary  or  other  source,  and  write 
the  word  correctly  spelled  upon  his  slate  or  paper.  He  is  to  show  the  correct 
spelling  of  these  words  to  the  teacher  at  some  time  designated.  This  method  Is- 
old and  is  a  good  one,  for  the  reason  that  it  requires  the  pupil  to  make  a  suft- 
eient  study  of  the  word  to  learn  its  orthography. 

Another  method  is  to  let  one  or  more  of  the  best  spellers  mark  the  misspelled 
words,  instead  of  the  teacher — which  are  to  be  corrected  by  the  pupil  wh»- 
missed  them,  as  in  the  preceding  method.    He  is  then  required  to  show  to  the 
teacher  the  original  paper  and  the  correct  spelling  of  the  missed  words.    This 
method  takes  less  of  the  teacher's  time  than  the  former. 

Another  method  is  to  require  the  pupils  to  exchange  papers,  and  to  mark, 
each  misspelled  word  on  the  paper  he  holds  as  the  words  are  spelled  orally  by^ 
the  teacher.  These  papers  are  then  returned  to  the  persons  who  wrote  them, 
and  the  misspelled  words  corrected  as  before. 

The  principal  error  of  most  teachers  is  want  of  sufficient  attention  to  (he- 
mis$ptlltd  words.  The  pupil  learns  nothing  by  spelling  words  that  he  knows, 
how  to  spell.  The  business  of  the  teacher  is  to  discover  the  words  that  the 
pupil  does  not  know  how  to  spell,  and  see  that  he  learns  them. 

Adopt  that  method  for  correcting  the  misspelled  words  which  will  be  most 
sare  t*  require  the  pupil  to  make  a  special  study  of  each  word. 

Reading. — i.  The  word  method  of  teaching  reading,  as  distinct  from  the 
alphabet  or  the  phonic  method,  consists  in  teaching  the  pupil  the  name  ol  each 
new  word  as  a  whole,  without  reference  to  the  letters  or  sounds  composing  it 
The  word  method  as  generally  practiced,  consists  in  teaching  a  few  words  ia* 
this  way,  until  the  pupil  has  caught  the  idea  of  substituting  a  printed  form  for 
the  spoken  word,  and  can  read  little  sentences  and  phrases  made  up  of  thtrse- 
words.     Then  the  teacher  begins  by  slow  degrees  to  analyse  words  into  thekr 
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^ouiids  and  to  teach  that  the  letters  represent  these  different  sounds.    This 
analysis  U  carried  along  side-by-side  with  the  learning  of  words  as  wholes, 
ttntil  the  pupil  can  make  out  the  new  words  from  his  knowledge  of  the  sounds 
-•f  the  letters.     After  he  can  do  this  the  word  method  is  dropped  altogether. 

s.  The  immediate  purpose  which  the  teacher  should  hare  in  teaching 
primary  reading,  as  distinguished  from  his  purpose  in  teaching  advanced  read- 
-jng  is  to  lead  the  pupil  to  substitute  in  his  mind  the  form  of  the  prin'ed  word 
for  its  sound  as  spoken.  He  knows  the  meaning  of  the  words  used  in  tlie 
lesson  when  he  hears  them  spoken.  The  teacher's  first  aim  is  to  cause  the 
same  activity  of  the  child's  mind  to  be  excited  by  its  sound  when  spoken.  In 
advanced  reading  the  purpose  is  to  teach  more  the  meaning  of  words.  PupFls 
liave  learned  to  pronounce 'any  word  from  its  form,  but  the  word  is  an  empty 
shell.  The  teacher  seeks  to  fill  it  with  the  -proper  meaning:  that  is,  make  it 
•oontain  something ;  and  that  something  the  right  thing. 

3.  The  following  questions  might  aid'the  pupil  in  studying  the  given  par- 
agraphs :  I.  What  is  the  story  about  ?  2.  Look  at  the  picture  and  see  if  you 
<:an  tell  what  time  in  the  year  it  was  ? — ^what  time  in  the  day  ?  3.  Were  these 
[Kople  in  the  country  or  in  the  city  ?  How  do  you  know?  4.  What  persons 
-^oes  the  story  tell  about  ?  5.  What  things  are  mentioned  ?  6.  Why  were  tl-.e 
duldred  afraid  at  orst  ?  7.  Why  did  they  get  over  their  fear?  8.  What  hap- 
pened after  they  got  over  being  afraid  ? 

4.  It  is  a  single  sentence  and  is  declarative,  hence  it  ends  with  a  period. 
The  sentence  is  divided  into  four  distinct  parts,  and  since  in  some  of  these 
.parts  it  is  necessary  to  set  off  some  words  from  others  by  the  use  of  the  com- 
4na,  the  semi-colon  is  used  to  separate  the  parts.  A  careful  analysis  of  the 
thought  would  seem  to  requere  a  mark  indicating  a  wider  separation  between 
^he  first  and  second  of  the  sentence  than  between  any  other  two.  In  this  par- 
4igraph  as  printed,  it  is  the  same. 

Theory  and  Practice. — There  are  two  classes  of  exercises  in  our  schools. 
One  aims  to  impart  knowledge  or  skill  to  the  pupil  by  instruction  or  drill ; 
"^he  other  seeks  to  ascertain  what  knowledge  or  skill  the  pupil  already  pos- 
sesses. The  first  may  properly  be  called  a  lt5S0n  ;  the  second,  a  recitation. 
In  the  lesson  the  teacher  instructs  or  drills ;  in  the  recitation  the  pupil  recites 
or  executes.  , 

The  first  object  of  the  recitation  is  to  test  the  pupiVs  knowledge  or  skUl—Xo 
rest  his  preparation;  and  the  character  of  the  teacher's  tests  will  largely  deter- 
mine the  character  of  the  pupil's  preparation.  If  these  tests  are  superficial 
the  pupil's  study  will  be  superficial;  if  they  are  thorough  and  searching,  the 
impil's  study  will  be  thorough.  If  they  test  only  an  ability  to  repeat  the  words 
of  the  text-book,  he  will  memorize. 

The  second  object  of  the  recitation  is  to  train  the  pupil  to  tell  what  he  knows 
H^HtTf  good  recitation  (as  well  as  lesson)  is  a  drill  in  the  expression  of  thought. 
A  full  Mid  accurate  expression  of  knowledge  is  the  only  evidence  of  its  po>'- 
*^ession,  wyth  the  recitation  accepts.  A  parrot-like  repetition  of  the  words  of 
the  text'book  is  not  expressioB,  and  it  is  certainly  a  poor  way  of  cultivatin>r 
expression.  What  i«  needed  is  to  train  the  pupil  to  expres«  knowledge  in  his 
«wn  language. 
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Th«re  are  three  methods  of  testing;  a  pupiPs  knowledge — by  questions,  by 
topics,  and  by  practice.  The  chief  merit  of  the  question  method  ts  its  Ihor- 
eaghaess.  There  is  no  ignorance  which  a  question  can  not  disclose.  Tlir 
f|oestion  method  also  permits  a  systematic  unfolding  of  the  lesson.  The  teacbor 
has  the  order  of  the  topics  completely  under  his  control. 

That  the  above  advantages  may  be  secured  the  questions  asked  should  be 
tltar^  concisty  and  definite^  An  obscure,  or  wordy,  or  indefinite  question,  jos- 
tiSes,  if  it  does  not  cause,  a  loose  and  pointless  answer.  No  question  should 
snggest  the  answer.  "  Leading  questions  are  worthless  as  tests,  and  should  be 
avoided,  and  the  same  is  true  of  questions  which  can  be  answered  by  "  yes*' 
oc  "  no.»' 

The  chief  merit'  of  the  topic  method  is  its  cultivation  of  expression.  It 
•bilges  the  pupil  to  tell  what  he  knows  in  successive  sentences,  and  this  isft 
much  better  language  drill  than  the  giving  of  brief  answers  to  questions.  Thb 
method  also  necessitates  the  orderly  arrangement  of  one's  knowle  dge.  It  puts 
system  into  the  pupil's  study,  provided  the  method  is  used  by  a  clear-headed, 
thorough  teacher.  Recitations  by  topics  may  degenerate  into  mere  talking— 
often  around  the  subject. 

The  correct  use  of  one's  knowledge  in  practice  is  a  satifactory  test  of  its  ac- 
tual possession.  Practice  not  only  makes  perfect,  but  it  reveals  imperfections. 
The  most  efficient  testing  is  secured  by  a  proper  union  of  these  methods. 

History. — i.  The  physical  geography  of"  a  country,  including  as  it  does 
all  the  physical  features  of  the  country — proportions  of  land  and  water,  river^ 
coast  lines,  mountains,  plains,  soil,  climate,  etc.,  has  much  to  do  with  deter- 
mining the  industrial  pursuits  of  a  people,  as  also  their  health,  vigor,  habits» 
social  customs,  literature,  political  organizations,  etc.,  and  thus  in  many  ways 
vitally  affects  their  history. 

2.  President  Van  Buren  favored  the  entire  separation  of  all  banking  ope> 
rations  from  government  connection. 

3.  Many  exciting  questions  were  before  the  country  in  President  Taylor's 
administration,  and  party  feeling  ran  very  high.  lie  was  himself  a  strong 
partisan,  and  a  self-willed  man.  He  changed  his  political  relations  more  tha> 
once  and  in  several  important  matters,  and  was  charged  with  betraying  the 
oonfidence  and  principles  of  the  party  which  elevated  him  to  his  high  office. 

4.  Florida  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1845.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  twenty-seventh 
state. 

5.  The  disputes  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  as  to  Ixmndaries . 
borders,  etc.,  growing  out  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  were  the  immediate 
antecedents  and  causes  of  the  Mexican  War.  After  a  conflict  of  arms  in  April, 
1846,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  President  Polk  declared  war  as  "existing  by  act  of 
Mexico." 

6.  The  passage  and  enforcement  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  in  1850,  oon- 
stitnted  the  chief  part  of  President  Fillmore's  administration.  Mra  Stowe'i 
**  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  first  appeared  in  print  at  this  time. 

7.  John  Brown,  (who  had  already  become  known  in  the  troubles  in  Kaa- 
Ms),  in  October,  1859,  with  a  handful  of  followers,  seised  the  U.  S.  ArMoal 
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at  Harper's  Ferry,  Va.,  and  attempted  to  arm  and  free  the  slaves  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. He  and  his  men  were  soon  overpowered.  Many  of  his  followers 
were  killed.  He  was  indicted  for  treason,  tried  by  a  Virginia  court,  con- 
demned, and  hung  in  December  of  the  same  year. 

8.  South  Carolina  was  the  first  state  to  pass  an  act  of  secession.  A  speciat 
convention  was  called  for  the  purpose,  as  soon  as  the  fact  of  Mr.  Lincoln^s 
election  was  known,  and  the  act  was  adopted  December  20,  i860. 

9.  Jefferson  Davis,  elected  President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  in  No- 
vember, 1 86 1,  having  already  served  as  the  head  of  its  provisional  government^ 
was  bom  in  Kentucky,  in  1808.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1828, 
nerved  with  distinction  in  the  Black  Hawk  and  Mexican  Wars,  was  in  the 
(J.  S.  Senate  1847  ^^^  u^mt.  years  following,  and  again  in  i857-'6o,  and  was 
U.  S.  Secretary  of  War  during  President  Pierce's  administration. 

ID.    The  study  of  history  should  cultivate  the  memory,  the  imagination,  the- 
reasoning  powers,  and  the  faculty  of  judgment,  especially  in  regard  to  per- 
sonal character  and  conduct.    Intelligent  study  of  history  is  the  only  substi- 
tute for  foreign  travel,  and  b  the  best  supplement  of  it. 

Grammar. — i.    There  were  many  who  drew  back  from  their  promises. 
S.     The  Italians  say,  **  Good  company  in  a  journey  makes  the  way  seen 
jiliorter." 

3.  YoH  is  a  personal  pronoun,  common  gender,  second  person,  singular  or 
plural,  objective  case,  and  object  of  the  verb  see.  Happy  is  a  qualifying  ad- 
jective of  the  positive  degree,  and  modifies  ^m«/  it  is  also  the  complement  of 
the  verb  set, 

4.  This  is  a  complex,  exclamatory  sentence.  What  /would  I  give  is  the 
principal  clause,  I  cou'd  see  you  happy  the  subordinate,  connected  to  the  prin- 
cipal clause  by  the  subordinate  conjunction  if ,  I  is  the  grammatical  subject 
of  the  principal  clause,  unmodified ;  would  give  is  the  grammatical  predicate^ 
modified  by  its  object  what.  I  is  the  grammatical  subject,  unmodified,  of  the 
subordinate  clause ;  could  see  is  the  grammatical  predicate,  modified  by  its. 
direct  object  you  and  its  attributive  complement  happy. 

5.  I  may  be  lost,  etc. 

d.  Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  she,  they, 

Poss.  her  or  hers,  their  or  theirs, 

Obj.  her,  them. 

y.  He  said  he  would  write  a  sentence  which  has  a  sentence  as  the  object- 
of  its  verb. 

8.  Up  is  a  verb  in  the  imperative  mood,  and  agrees  with  its  subject  thou 
or  you  understood.  Said^  with  the  auxiliary  be^  is  an  irregular,  transitive  verb, 
passive  voice  imperative  mood,  present  tense,  third  person,  singular,  and  agree* 

with  its  subject  it. 

9.  Do  know  is  an  irregular,  transitive  Terb,  indicatire  mood,  present  tense» 
frit  person,  singular,  to  agree  with  Jts  subject  \L  Where  U  an  adrcrb  of 
place,  modifying  is. 

la    The  molasses  is  excellent.    Each  strove  to  reooTer  his  position. 
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ARITHMETIC 

[These  answers  are  to  questions  printed  in  October.     By  mistake 
to  the  November  questions  appeared  last  month.] 

1.  Arithmetic  as  a  science  investigates  the  properties  of  numbers  and  thdr 
-combinations.  Arithmetic  as  an  art  applies  the  principles  establiahed  bf  tkt 
science,  in  the  form  of  rules,  to  actual  calculations. 

2.  The  power  of  a  number  is  the  product  which  arises  from  multiplji^f  a 
number  by  itself  any  required  number  of  times.  A  square  is  a  rectangle  wboM 
sides  are  equal.  A  cube  is  a  rectangular  parallelopiped,  whose  sides  are  equaL 
The  index  of  a  power  is  a  number  which  shows  how  many  times  the  number 
^  which  it  is  attached  is  taken  as  a  factor.  The  index  is  placed  joaC  above 
and  to  the  right  of  the  number. 

3.  1096  A=i6o  sq.  rd.  X'<^^=  ^753^0  sq.  rd, 
2  mi.  40  rd.=:68o  rd. 
175360-1-680=25711. 

.  *  .  The  tract  of  land  is  257}^f  rd.  wide. 

(6S0  rd.-f  257|f  rd.)X2=i875|f  rd.  the  length  of  the  fence. 
.4.     i3XT-|-i4tT=27HT.     40>iT-27HT=i2HT. 

$20.25Xi2H=$'^XW=**lIJ*=$262.i65. 
5.     The  yr.  1880  contains  366  da. 

366  da.X*S4=307  da.  10.56  hr. 

<i,     2i26.2oX2Xi<»X'_8^«^75 

^i  35~" 

.  ■  .  The  agent  bought  88^  A. 

7.  131,043.14—119,600=^1443.14  interest. 

I         1443.14X200         ^  ,  . 

T= =  ^^^    ^ =1.6362  yr.sszi  yr.  7  mo.  19  4a. 

PXR        19600X  9 

8.  125  lb.  @  $6,875  P«r  lb.=|859.37;i,  cost. 
100  per  cent,  of  $859.37^=$859.37^,  duty. 

9.  $  »30  X875^l3X'6X7^|, 

.1875  loX  3X8 

-f  o.     I  gram=looo  milligrams. 

.  * .  1428.06  gram8=  1 428060  milligrams. 


ComiBCrED. — Mr,  Editor  :  I  have  examined  the  question  referred  to  me, 
^ex.  4  arith.  as  published  in  the  October  Journal).  The  answer  as  published 
is  not  correct.  The  answer  should  be  23824  pt.  It  was  a  simple  example, 
and  the  process  was  not  given,  but  only  the  answer.  The  two  figures  on  the 
«ight  hand  are  correct  as  they  stand  in  the  JoumaL  It  nuy  have  been  incor- 
rectly copied  before  sending  to  you. 

[The  mistake  quite  likely  occurred  in  the  proof-reading. — Ed.] 

Spklling  for  Fun,  by  D.  Ecklcy  Hunter,  is  quite  popular.    The  first  edi- 
4no  was  exhausted  same  time  ago. 
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STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


Ihrogrammt  of  the  Tweniy-seventh  Annual  Meeting  0/ the  Indiana  State  Teaeh^ 
eri  Association,  to  be  held  in  Masonic  l/all^  Indianapolis, 
December  lAth,  2^h,  and  30M,  1880.     . 


Tuesday  Evening — i.   Address  of  Welcome.    2.   Response  1>y  retiring 
President,  J,  T.  Merrill,  Supl.  Lafayette  schools.     3,   Inaugural  Address — 
President  elect  John  Cooper,  Supt,  Richmond  schools.     4.   Appointment  of 
Committees.     5.   Miscellaneous  Business. 

Wednesday  Morning. — "Analytical  Reading" — Joseph  Carhart,  A.  M. 
State  Normal  School.  Discussion  led  by  L.  H.  Jones,  Asst  Supl.  Indiana- 
polis schools;  *W.  H.  Feriich,  Supt.  Mishawaka  schools.  2.  '*  Lessons  fronk 
the  life  of  Shelley" — F.  P.  Adams,  Ptin.  Normal  School,  Danville.  Discus* 
-■ion  led  by  ^Miss  Catharine  Merrill,  Butler  University ;  and  Prof.  John  B.  De- 
nolte,  Asbury  University^    3.   Miscellaneous. 

Afternoon  Session — 4.  ''Educational  Exhibits  at  International  Expositions* 
— John  L.  Campbell,  A.  M.  LL.  D.,  Wabash  CtiUege.  Discussion  led  by 
John  S.  Irwin,  Supt.  Fort  Wayne  schools.  5.  *'Whom  we  Teach — What 
we  Teach — How  we  Teach  " — Prof.  J.  G.  May,  Salem,  Ind.  Discussion  led 
by  E.  H.  Butler,  Supt.  Winchester  schools;  *S.  D.  Crane, Co.  Supt.  Lagrange 
«ounty.  6.  An  Essay  to  Define  and  Encourage  Professional  Education — Geo. 
P.  Brown,  Prest.  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Nght  Session— hcclure :  "The  Science  ot  Childhood  "—Rev.  O.  C.  Mc- 
CuUoch,  Indianapolis. 

Thursday  Morning. — i.  ''Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Our  School 
System  compared  wiih  that  of  Canada" — John  Moote,  Supt.  of  schools  New 
Harmo'  y,  Ind.  Discussion  led  by  W.  J.  Carleton,  Prin.  Bridgeport  ^chools. 
2.  " Anticipalive  Work  in  Teaching" — R.  G.  Boone,  Supt.  Frankfort  public 
schools.  Discussion  led  by  D.  H.  H.  Shewmaker,  public  schools,  Muncie, 
Ind.  3.  Report  upon  "  Reading  for  Children  " — I  Ion.  J.  H.  Smart.  Discussion 
led  by  J.  B.  Roberts,  Prin.  High  School,  Indianapolis;  and  Jas.  Baldwin^ 
Supt.  schools,  Huntington,  Ind. 

Afternoon  Session — 1.   Election  of  Officers.     2.   Essay:  "Under  the  Sur- 
face"— Carrie  B.  Sharpe,  Fort  Wayne  public  schools.    3.   'Special  Schools 
ibr  Juvenile  Delinquents" — Horace  S.  Taibell,  Supt.  Indianapolis  schools. 
Discussion  led  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Gordon,  Indianapolis;  and  W.  II.  Wiley^ 
A.  M.,  Supt.  Terre  Haute  public  schools.    4.   Miscellaneous  Business. 

Hotels. — The  following  hotels  will  accommodate  teachers  at  reduced  rates: 
Crand  and  Occidental,  |2 ;  New-Dennioon,  ^2.50;  Bnin-iwick,  ^1.50;  Pyle 
House,  %x. 

A  Banquet  will  be  given  at  the  Grand  Hotel  on  Thursday  night,  which 
will  be  made  headquarters  during  the  session. 


•  Probably. 

50 
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Railroads, — Memben  of  the  Association  desiriiig  to  come  oTer  anj  of  Ae 

following  roftcls,  will  send  to  George  F.  Bass,  School  No.  3,  IndianapoG^ 

{mehsing  stamf)  for  an  order  fcMr  an  excursion  ticket.    On  presenting  this 

order  to  the  local  ticket  agent^  the  holder  can  purchase  an  excursion  ticket  at 

fedncedrates:— I.  B.  AW.;  I.&St.  L.;  I^P.&C;  J,  M.  &  I.;  CH.ftL 

P.  C.  &  St.  L. ;  C.  I.  St.  L.  &  C,  and  Vandalia  and  ^^noennes.    Those  comi^ 

orer  the  C.  C  C.  &  I.,  and  I.  D.  &  S.,  will  purchase  r^;alar  fiist-daas  tickets 

coining,  and  will  be  returned  at  i  cent  a  mile  on  presentation  of  certific^ift 

•btained  at  the  Association. 

L.  P.  Ha&lan,  Chairman  Ex,  CamtmiUm. 


INDIANA  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 


The  next  session  of  the  Indiana  College  Association  will  be  hdd  ia  thk- 
eity  on  the  36th  and  27th  of  December.  A  fall  piogcamme  has  been  pcovided 
as  follows : 

Monday  Evening,  December  27,  7  p.  u. — Preliminary  Business  Meeting 
7H5  P'  M.— President's  Address— Prof.  A.  R.  Benton,  LL.  D.,  of  Butler  Uni- 
Tersity.    Appointment  of  Committees  and  Transaction  of  Irregular  Busliies^ 

Tuesday,  December  28,  9  a.  m. — Scientific  Theme — ^Prof.  J.  M.  Conltei^ 
A.  M.,  of  Wabash  College.  Discussion  of  subject  by  Prof.  J.  M.  MansfieU^ 
1%.  D.,  of  Asbury  University,  and  Prof.  Van  Nuye,  A.  M.,  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity. 10.30— Historical  Themes — Prof.  John  C.  Ridpath,  LL.  D.,  of  A** 
bury  University,  and  Prof.  Catharine  Merrill,  A.  M.,  of  Butler  University. 
3  p.  M. — Philosophical  Theme — President  D,  W.  Fisher,  D.  D.,  of  Hanover 
College.  Discussion  of  subject  by  Prof.  A.  McTaggart,  A.  Bl,  of  Earlhaa 
college,  and  President  J.  A.  Beattie,  A.  M.,  of  Bedford  College.  7:45 — Ed- 
ucational Themes— By  several  members  of  the  Association,  led  by  President 
E.  E.  White,  LL.  D.,  of  Purdue  University,  and  Pres.  J.  P.  D.  John,  A.  M^ 
of  Moore's  Hill  CoUege.     Election  of  Officers  for  ensuing  year. 

All  teachers  of  the  state  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 


Answers  to  Questions. — A  teacher  is  not  legally  responsible  for  damage 
done  to  property  left  on  the  school  premises,  but  is  morally  bound  to  use  rea- 
sonable exertions  to  protect  it  from  injury.  Old  desks  and  stoves  that  have 
been  replaced  by  new  ones  belong  to  the  township  and  are  under  the  control 
of  the  trustee.  The  trustee  can  leave  snch  property  on  the  premises  and  give 
a  teacher  control  of  the  same. 


Please  Coeeect. — Mr,  Editor:  Please  coiiect  the  following — **lle 
called  at  Steele's  the  banker's.'' 

The  best  authorities  say.  He  called  at  Steele  the  banker's,  making  the  last 
only  possessive. 
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Rush  Countt.— Sapt  Blount  will  hold  his  institute  beginning  Dec.  aytk 

Lakb  County. — Lake  county  will  hold  its  institute  between  Christmu  and 
Hew  Year. 

CoRRiCTKD. — In  the  article  on  Reading,  near  the  bottom  of  page  624,  Ia- 
stead  of  *<  literarf  dog  about  the  moon/'  read  littU  dog  about  the  moor,  ProC 
Carhart  objecU  to  the  *Uiterary"  dog. 

Union  County. — SupL  Crist  rejports  all  his  schools  as  engaged  in  the  sttt<!^ 
mi  American  Authors  on  the  plan  suggested  in  the  Journal.  They  will  all 
celebrate  Whittier's  Birth-day.  They  had  all  studied  land  surveying,  and  ap> 
predated  the  article  recently  published  on  that  subject.  The  teachers  all  read 
Ae  School  Journal,  and  of  course  the  schools  are  in  excellent  condition. 

"  The  County  School  System  of  Indiana,*'  printed  in  the  October  Journal^ 
has  been  called  for  several  times  to  place  in  the  hands  of  legislators  and  oth- 
ers who  needed  light  on  the  county  superintendency  question.  It  can  be  had 
m  pamphlet  form  at  $3  per  hundred  by  sending  to  J.  C.  Macpherson,  Rich- 
mond, or  J.  S.  Gamble,  Connersville.  This  barely  covers  cost.  A  liberal 
■ae  of  these  will  do  good. 

Kkndallvills.— The  Report  of  the  Kendallville  schools  is  at  hand.  It 
is  a  48-page  pamphlet,  gotten  up  in  good  form  and  attractive  style.  From  it 
we  learn  that  the  school  enumeration  is  877 ;  the  enrollment  in  schools  566  ; 
aamber  of  teachers  11,  besides  the  superintendent.  All  the  facts  in  regard  to 
the  schools  are  presented,  and  show  them  to  be  in  excellent  condition. 
Geo.  P.  Glenn  b  superintendent. 

La  Faysttb. — ^La  Fayette  employs  50  teachers.  The  Sunday  Times  is- 
criticising  some  of  the  work  of  the  school  board.  It  is  particularly  severe  on 
Mr.  Perrin,  the  treasurev  of  the  board.  It  claims  that  he  promised  to  account 
to  the  board  for  all  the  interest  on  the  money  in  his  hands,  and  that  he  has 
not  done  so,  and  so  demands  an  explanation.  The  report  of  the  board  and 
anperintendent  shows  the  schools  to  be  in  good  condition. 

La  Fayette  College  at  Easton,  Penn. — In  October  1873,  Pardee  Hall, 
costing,  with  its  equipments,  nearly  $300,000^  the  munificent  gift  of  Mr.  A. 
Pardee,  to  the  college,  was  dedicated.  In  June  of  last  year  it  was  burned  to 
the  grouad.  The  building  has  been  replaced  in  all  its  grandeur  in  an  almost 
mcredibly  short  space  of  time  for  such  a  work,  and  was  re-dedicated  on  the 
30th  ult.  Prof.  F.  A.  March,  the  distinguished  philologist,  is  connected  with 
La  Fayette  College,  and  made  the  dedicatory  address. 

Every  teacher  should  not  only  read  a  good  school  journal — that  as  a  matter 
of  course — but  he  should  read  some  good  magazine  for  the  sake  of  the  best 
current  literature.  To  encourage  this,  we  have  arranged  a  clubbing  rate^  so 
as  to  furnish  the  patrons  of  the  Journal  these  papers  at  actual  cost  to  us. 

We  will  send  the  Journal,  with  each  of  the  following  magazines  or  papers, 
at  the  prices  annexed:  Harper's  Monthly,  Weekly,  or  Bazar;  Scribner*! 
Monthly,  the  Atlantic  ;  the  price  of  each  is  %^  for  $4.60.  St.  Nicholas  (prioe 
l3)»  <or  I3.75 ;  Wide- Awake  (^2),  for  ^2.85 ;  Scientific  American  (I3.20),  for 
I4;  Phrenological  Journal  (|a.oo),  for  ^2.85. 
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PERSONAL. 


G.  W.  Worliy  is  principal  of  Brt)oksion  Academy. 

J.  O.  Lambert  is  conducting  an  excellent  educational  column  in  the  Mmuk 
Times, 

J.  M.  Ra<;ehen7  reports  the  Trafalgar  schools  in  excellent  working  order 

vnder  the  old  corps  of  teachers. 

J.  R.  Weathers,  formerly  of  New  Albany,  is  now  editor-  of  the  Arkamm 
School  Journal^  at  Little  Rock. 

Bruce  Cnrr,  nwent  for  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  has  remoTcd  his  head- 
quarters from  Bedford  to  Indianapolis. 

A.  J.  Ymingblood,  formerly  of  this  stale,  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  male  and 
female  insiiiute  located  at  Carrollton,  Ky. 

R,  W.  Ward  is  serving,  his  eighth  year  p»  superintendent  of  the  Libertj 
schools.     The  schools  are  reported  :n  g<>od  working  order. 

A.  H.  El  wood,  for  several  years  past  principal  of  Brookalon  Academy,  hai 
returned  to  Kosciusko  county  and  is  now  principal  of  the  Silver  Lake  schools 

A.  G.  Alcolt,  who  a  few  years  ago  was  well  known  to  many  teachers  of  tht 
■tate  as  an  elocutionist  that  stood  high  in  his  profession,  recently  died  veiy 
8uddenly,at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  which  place  he  had  recently  moved. 

Edwin  P.  Seaver  is  the  name  of  the  new  superintendent  of  the  Bostoa 
schools.  Mr  Seaver  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  also  of  the  Drjd^ewater  Normal 
school,  and  has  traveled  and  studied  in  Europe.  He  was  |vomoted  from  the 
head  ma^Jter-hip  of  the  English  high  school  of  B  >ston,  which  position  he  hai 
been  filling  with  great  acceptance.  He  has  a  reputation  for  high  scholarship 
and  great  force  of  character. 

John  Camev,  for  several  years  past  superintendent  of  Jennings  county,  who 
was  last  October  elected  county  auditor,  was  taken  sick  the  day  before  the 
Novemlx-r  election  and  never  recovered.  He  was  burled  the  day  before  he 
would  have  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  ofHce,  had  he  lived.  Mr. 
Carney  was  one  of  the  best  suf>erintendenis  in  the  stale,  and  was  hi}*hly  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  him.  lie  was  leiiring  in  his  manner  but  energetic 
and  persevering  in  whatever  he  undertool.  and  was  theref«»re  successful  if 
whatever  he  undertook.     Jennings  county  can  ill  afford  to  lose  such  a  man. 

Hon,  B.  C.  Hobbs,  ex-State  Superintendent,  has  gone  to  northern  Gerngit 
and  eastern  Tennessee  on  amission  to  the  Cherokee  Indians.  In  1836  the 
government  granted  the  We-^tein  Cherokees  re^-ervations  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  those  ea.slof  the  Alleghany  mountains  lanrs  in  Georgia  and  Tennes- 
see. The  latter  were  granted  an  e<liication  \\  fund  of  $40,000,  which  has  nerer 
been  paid,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  securing  it  and  the  accrued  Interest  for 
the  purjxise  of  establiNhing  schools  among  ihem  that  Mr.  Hoblis  has  gone 
South.  After  a  conference  with  the  chief:>  he  will  visit  Wanhingtoa  and  claiA 
'the  appropriation  in  their  name. 
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Death  of  Lewis  Prugh.— Prof.  Lewis  Prugh,  principal  of  Vincenncs 
University,  died  of  er>sipelas  at  his  home  in  Vincennes  Nov.  28,  i88a  Prof, 
Prugh  took  charge  of  the  University  in  1872,  and  has  filled  this  position  with 
freat  acceptance.  As  an  educator  he  had  not  many  equals  in  the  state,  and  as 
a  scholar  few  were  his  peers.  He  was  born  in  Summerfield,  Ohio,  March  5> 
1840,  and  graduated  at  Antioch  College,  with  high  honors,  in  1861.  He 
was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  those  who  knew  him  best  loved  him 
most.  The  writer,  from  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  deceased  that  l>egaA. 
in  his  college  days,  can  bear  testimony  to  his  high  scholarship,  his  devotion  t^ 
his  chosen  calling,  his  gentle  spirit,  and  bis  eminent  christian  character. 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


Steuben  County. — The  Steuben  County  Institute  was  held  at  Angola,  be- 
finning  November  8th,  1880,  and  continuing  in  session  five  days.  The  at- 
tendance was  very  large.  Much  and  good  work  was  done  by  teachers  of 
Steuben  county.  W.  H.  Payne,  Professor  of  the  science  and  art  of  Tenching^ 
in  the  University  of  Michigan,  was  with  us  the  last  three  days,  and  did  splen- 
did  work.  Profs.  Clancy  and  Coombs  worked  acceptably.  This  is  consid* 
«red  the  best  institute  ever  held  in  Steuben  county,  and  very  much  of  its  suo> 
•ess  is  due  to  the  untiring  energy  and  the  ability  of  Cyrus  Cline,  our  efficient 
foperintendent.  Teachers  are  much  encouraged,  and  good  work  will  be  done 
ki  this  county  this  winter.  R.  V.  Carlin,  Sec*/. 


La  Grange  County. — The  Institute  met  October  iitk.  The  instructon 
were  Profs.  Carhart,  Mauk,  Haynes,  Bell,  Mohler,  and  Hodge.  The  first  est* 
•rcise  was  conducted  by  the  county  superintendent,  on  the  subject  of  Reading*. 
There  were  present  the  first  day  60  teachers;  the  second  day  about  the  same^ 
K>me  having  gone  home  to  vote  and  their  places  being  supplied  by  others 
•oming  in.  The  total  enrollment  reached  130  teachers  and  50  visitors.  The 
following  subjects  were  given  special  attention  during  the  entire  session,  vis: 
Reading,  Arithmetic,  Language,  Principles  of  Teaching,  and  Literature.  The 
instruction  given  was  mostly  of  the  highest  order  and  gave  good  salisfactiom. 
Special  mention  should  be  made  here  of  the  general  interest  manifested  by 
■lost  of  the  teachers,  and  the  general  good  deportment  of  the  entire  gathering* 
The  following  resolution  was  adoptetl  almost  unanimously  at  the  close  of  the 
session: 

Resolved^  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  county  superintendency  remaining  a» 
il  is,  unless  it  can  be  made  more  efficacious  and  thorough,  and  we  present  this 
as  a  petition  to  our  legislator,  requesting  him  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent 
try  legislation  that  is  calculated  to  injure  this  depaitment  of  our  school  sy»- 
Ism. 

Supt.  Crane  knows  how  to  manage  an  institute  and  he  does  it. 
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BOOK  TABLE. 


The  Common  School  Teacher^  edited  by  W.  B.  Chrisler,  of  Bedford,  \m 
changed  its  form  and  improTed  its  appearance,  and  reduced  its  sise  to  ik 
page*. 

The  School  Festival  is  an  original  magazine,  published  qoarterly,  bj  W.  H. 
Kingsbury,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  devoted  to  dialogues,  concert  pieces,  motioB 
•ongs,  etc.,  adapted  to  exhibitions  and  concerts.     Price  50  cents  a  year. 

The  Rough  Notes  is  the  name  of  a  sprightly  literary  and  insurance  i6-pagt 
3-column  monthly  paper  published  in  Indianapolis  -by  Dr.  H.  C  Maitia. 
Price  $1.  Any  one  desiring  sound  and  reliable  information  on  insuruiot 
should  take  it. 

The  Practical  Teacher  is  a  semi-monthly,  published  in  Chicago,  by  W.  I^ 
Klein  &  Co^  at  ^1.25  a  year.  It  gives  12  double  column  pages,  reduced 
from  the  former  size.  It  is  well  edited ;  giving  more  practical  matter  in  eadk 
number  than  can  be  found  in  many  larger  and  more  pretentious  papers. 

The  Normal  Educator^  edited  by  B.  E.  Shawhan,  of  Valparaiso,  in  the 
special  interest  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School,  has  greatly  improved 
its  appearance  by  changing  from  newspaper  form  to  a  beautiful  32-page  mag- 
azine. It  contains  some  excellent  practical  class-room  exercises,  representing 
work  done  in  the  normal. 

The  December  number  of  The  National  Sunday  School  Teacher  will  be  ii 
demand.  It  contrans  a  capital  Christmas  Concert  exercise  by  the  editor— juit 
such  as  superintendents  now  are  on  the  lookout  for.  It  has  some  admirable 
kints  and  suggestions  on  Reviewing.  Adams,  Blackmer,  &  Lyon  PublishiBf 
Ca,  147  and  149  Fifth  avenue,  Chicago. 

Education,  No  2  (Nov.  and  Dec.),  the  new  bi-monthly  international  mag- 
«sine  is  at  hand,  and  we  think  an  improvement  on  No.  i.  It  contains  articles 
by  J.  W.  Dickinson,  E.  E.  White,  B.  G.  Northrop,  George  Howland,  N.  A 
Calkins,  Anna  C.  Bracket,  and  others,  which  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  aay 
#ne  who  knows  the  ability  of  the  writers. 

Education  is  the  new  name  of  **  The  State  Normal  News."  The  paper  hai 
aot  only  changed  its  name  but  its  form.  The  new  name  is  short,  and  in  this 
is  an  improvement  on  the  old,  but  it  is  unfortunate  in  that  it  is  the  name  of 
Mr.  Bickneirs  bi-monthly.  We  do  not  like  to  be  obliged  to  designate  by 
flaying  Mr.  BicknelPs  "  Education*'  or  Mr.  Parr*s  <'  Education; "  or  the  Boston 
*  Education  "  or  the  Terre  Haute  "  Education." 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  is  a  magazine  that  needs  no  commendation  at  om 
band.  With  such  an  editor  as  W.  D.  Howells,  and  such  contributors  as  Long- 
fellow, Whiltier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Richard  Grant 
White,  Whipple,  Lathrop,  and  others  almost  equally  noted,  its  eminent  stand- 
ing is  insured.  It  is  not  illustrated,  but  gives  all  its  space  to  literature.  Hough- 
•on,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  are  the  publishers.  Price  $^  With  fine  life- 
aise  portrait  of  Holmes,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier  or  Lowell,  $5.00. 
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LUtelts  Living  Age  is  an  eclectic  magazine.  It  comes  eadi  week  fraught 
with  the  *' cream  "  of  all  the  other  magazines.  It  gives  three  and  a  quarter 
Aousand  double-colamn  octaro  pages  of  reading  matter  yearly.  The  best 
articles  written  by  the  best  authors,  on  the  most  important  subjects,  printed  in 
Atf  best  magazines  in  Europe  and  America  are  reprinted  in  this  paper.  Price 
18.    Littell  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Arkansas  School  Jottmal,  Vol.  I,  No.  I,  is  just  at  hand.  Its  editor  is  J.  R. 
Weathers,  formerly  principal  of  one  of  the  New  Albany  schools.  It  is  gotten 
mp  in  fine  style ;  no  other  exchange  quite  equals  it  in  this  regard.  The  matter 
is  also  good,  and  there  are  4g  pages'  of  it,  exclusive  of  advertising.  The  Ar- 
Icansas  teachers  should  consider  such  a  journal  an  honor,  and  give  it  a  hearty 
and  liberal  support.    Price  |i.    Published  at  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Scribnei^s  Monthly  begins  its  decennial  issue  and  21st  voL  in  a  new  cover. 
The  increasing  popularity  of  the  magazine  is  strongly  evidenced  by  recent 
•ales.  A  year  ago  the  monthly  circulation  was  about  90^000  copies;  during 
#ie  past  nine  months  it  has  averaged  115,000,  while  the  first  edition  of  the 
November  issue  is  125,000.  It  is  edited  by  J.  G.  Holland,  and  it  numbers 
«Bong  its  contributors  the  ablest  literary  men  and  women  in  the  country.  It 
ia  elegantly  illustrated.     Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York.     Price  $4. 

Every  teacher  should  take  and  read  some  such  magazine. 

D.  Lathrop  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  are  doing  a  grand  work  for  the  little  folks. 
Wide-Awake  is  a  beautifully  illustrated  monthly  magazine  for  boys  and  girls, 
flid  it  is  always  filled  with  delightful  stories  and  instructive  articles.  Some 
«f  the  best  writers  of  juvenile  literature  in  this  country  contribute  to  its  pages. 
We  know  of  no  other  $2  magazine  equal  to  it.  The  same  house  also  pub- 
lishes Babyland^  a  beautiful  paper  for  the  little  ones,  price  50  cents ;  and 
JJitle  Folk^  Reader,  also  a  delightful  little  paper  suited  to  either  home  read- 
ing or  reading  in  school.  Many  of  the  best  superintendents  use  this  paper  to 
supply  extra  reading  matter  and  to  train  children  to  read  at  sigkt, 

Tk€  Scientific  American  is  a  large  first-class  weekly  newspaper  of  16  page^ 
^nted  in  the  most  beautiful  style,  profusely  illustrated  with  splendid  engraw^ 
ings,  representing  the  newest  Inventions  and  the  most  recent  advances  in  the 
ArtB  and  Sciences ;  including  new  and  interesting  facts  in  Agriculture,  Hor- 
ticulture, the  Home,  Health,  Medical  Progress,  Social  Science,  Natural  His- 
Jlory,  Geology,  Astronomy.  The  most  yaluable  practical  papers,  by  eminent 
writers  in  all  departments  of  Science,  will  be  found  in  the  Scientific  Amer- 
ican. Terms,  I3.20  per  year,  |l.6o  half  year,  which  includes  postage.  Dis- 
count to  agents.  Single  copies,  ten  cents.  Sold  by  all  Newsdealers.  Remit 
lif  postal  order  to  MuNN  &  Ca»  Publishers,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 

Bradkur^s  Eaton's  Elementary  Arithmetic— -By  W.  F.  Bradbury.  Boston : 
Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.  Thos.  H.  Bosh,  70  Metropolitan  Block,  Chicago, 
western  agent. 

The  aboTC  is  the  first  of  a  two-book  series  Arithmetic.  It  is  comprised  in 
^t»ut  200  pages,  and  corers  very  fairly  all  the  practical  parts  of  arithmetic 
Tke  first  part  is  adapted  to  the  youngest  members  of  primary  schools,  and  it 
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progresses  by  easy  steps  to  what  is  more  difficult.  The  character  of  the  matter, 
the  arrangen^ent  of  it,  the  presentation  of  it,  are  all  highly  commendable.  It 
combines  throughout  oral  and  written  work.  The  book  is  beautifully  and 
profusely  illustrated,  and  is  gotten  up  by  the  publishers  in  excellent  taste.  If 
the  second  book  shall  equal  the  first  the  series  will  be  hard  to  beat. 

Shakespeare  Annotated  for  use  in  Schools  and  Families — By  Rev.  Heniy 
N.  Hudson,  Professor  of  Shakespeare  in  Boston  University.  Boston  and 
Chicago:     Ginn  &  Heath. 

Ginn  &  Heath  are  publishing  the  principal  plays  of  Shakespeare  sepa- 
rately, eight  of  which  have  already  appeared.  This  fact,  and  also  the  plan  of 
the  work  we  have  before  stated.  The  objectionable  passages  are  omitted.  The 
introduction  to  each  play  gives  its  date,  its  sources,  its  style,  and  a  sepanfir 
discussion  of  each  of  the  leading  characters.  Foot  notes  define  obsolete  words^ 
and  explain  obsc  ure  passages.  No  person  in  this  country  stands  higher  thaa 
Mr.  Hudson  as  a  Shakespearian  critic.  In  '<As  You  Like  It,"  and  "The 
Twelfth  Night,"  the  last  two  plays  published,  the  author  in  twenty-five  pages 
discusses  *'  How  to  teach  Shakespeare  in  School/'  and  makes  maay  excelleat 
suggestions. 

If  Mr.  Hudson  would  leave  out  of  his  preliminary  essays  and  introdactioos 
bis  carpmgs  and  thrusts  at  other  Shakespearian  authors,  he  woold  exhibit  a. 
more  christian  spirit  and  far  better  taste. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


C.  E.  Dickinson  &  Co.,  located  at  82  and  84  N.  Pennsylvania  street,  IndW- 
anapolis,  extend  a  core  ial  invitation  to  all  teachers  who  will  attend  the  Stafts 
Teachers'  Association,  to  call  and  see  them.  They  have  an  establishment  thii 
is  well  worth  visiting,  and  they  will  take  pleasure  in  showing  you  their  school 
fumi)ure,  globes,  maps,  charts,  record  books,  kindergarten  goods,  etc,  etc.  ft 
will  cost  nothing  to  give  them  a  call. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Public  Schools — By  Finley  Burke,  CaaA- 
sellor  at  Law.  For  lawyers,  school  officers,  teachers,  institute  instructors  and 
all  others  interested  in  our  public  schoob.  I2mo,  cloth,  price,  postage  pai^ 
1 1. 00.  Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company,  11 1  and  113  William  Streel,. 
New  York,  and  34  and  35  Madison  Street,  Chicago.  i2-3t-eom 
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IjiHIlilSCftpe^  Chromo  Cards^  etc.,  name  on,  10  cents.    20 
Gilt-Edge  Cards,  10  cU.     Clinton  &  Co.,  North  Haven,  Ct.      io>3 

TEACHERS!— IF  YOU  WANT  A  FINE 

Holiday  Present, 

Please  send  your  name  and  address  to 

F.  M.  PRIEST,  Yalpandso,  IbA. 
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A  NEW  ENTERPRISE. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  CYCLOPEDIA  OK  UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEDGE,  bf 

W.  H.  Dk  Puv,  a.  M.,  D.  D.,  a•;si^lcd  by  an  able  cor|H  of  S|wcial  conlribu- 
coiT,  among  whom  are  suih  nome«  *n  lion.  Enoch  L.  Faiicher,  LL.  D. ;. 
Bishops  Hunt,  Andrews,  Warren,  and  Havens,  of  ihc  McihocUM  church  )  Drs. 
McCosh,  Alden,  Fowler,  Whiden,  Armilage,  and  others— is  a  li'itliant  addition 
lo  Ibe  many  excellent  works  of  ils  class.  The  names  of  ihe  editors  are  a  suffi- 
cient guaranl«  as  lo  iis  lileraiy  and  scieniific  accuniey.  It  is  cnmplele  io 
two  supei-toyal  octnvo  volumes  of  over  1000  pages  each— a  ciimplete  cyclo- 
pedia in  a  thoroughly  condensed  form,  and  ofTered  lo  the  public  at  very  low 
figutes^only  (7  50  per  volume  in  lealher  iiinding.  The  People's  Cyclopedia, 
while  so  much  cheaper  than  any  of  ihe  others,  is,  in  point  o(  praclical  ulility, 
■3  valuable  as  the  larger  works.  Il  contains  16  colored  inn|)S,  drawn  and  en- 
graved especially  for  il,  togeiher  with  many  maps  not  lolored.  It  conUin* 
■Jso  over  3000  illustrations,  admirably  designed  and  executed.  Every  page 
k  from  new  type  made  specially  for  Ihe  work,  and  Ihe  plales  have  been  pro- 
duced wilh  the  greatest  care.  The  paper  is  strong  an<l  super- calendered,  and 
tbe  volumes  thoroughly   and  subslanlially   bound.      No    imporlnni  topic  or 

Siractical  fact  mentioned  in  any  of  the  larger  works  has  been  umi'led.  The 
ong  dissertations  and  professional  essays  of  the  larger  cjcliipedias  have  been 
omitted  as  undesirable  lo  Ihe  general  public,  and  as  suited  chiefly  lo  the  larger 
libraries  and  to  the  departments  of  profes-sioiial  study.  The  People's  Cyclcf- 
pedia  is  specially  adapted  to  family  use,  where  the  children  attend  the  public 

Agent!  are  iiianUd  in  every  city,  town  and  township  in  the  State  to  solicit 
orders  for  this  valuable  publication.     J.  M.  OlcotI,  Indianapolis,  is  general 

mIaMI  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGES 

Established  10  y IS,  Terms  moderate.  Two  weeks  trial  free.  Send  for  Circulars. 
To  Teachers  and  others  degtrlnK  Marical  InBtmmeiite. 

■pen  iuirumcnii,"  ind  (Km  haveaiii«niaf  dc!«birul  rccrulion  11  bome  for  iHesiclva 
■id  It  ichMl  fsr  ihtit  pupili.  The  pretent  modcrilc  priH  Of  piannl  and  sr[iBI  aad  Ihs 
•ppcclunitr  of  payiaE  in  monl/ily  Inttallmenu  enables  almoil  eveijr  one  to  pooeu  one  or 

speritDced  ptnona  do  not  detect  until  too  Ian  to  profil  bji  their  knowlcdse.  Havlnf 
repeatedly  bacn  called  upon  by  rellow-Ieaehen  and  olhen  lo  select  inilJ-UDenU,  It  OGCUrrd 
ID  aic  that  \  might  lerve  olben  lA  the  tame  way,  and  thus  wilboul  any  chargfl  to  them. 


QEO.  B.  LOOUia, 


atf-THE  GREATEST  LIVING  lUTHORS,  .^m  ^  ^i. «..  « 

■«r,Kt.H*B.W.B.6l«dsteBe,  JM.A.rr*ad«.  1 
Hazier,  ■lekKrd  A.  ProflMr,  Edward  A.  rrea— 
Pror.  Tyndall,  Dr.  W.  B,  Cmrp»a*mr,  Frameca  r*i 
C*bbe,  Pr»r.  6«ldwln  Smilh,  Tkc  Dvks  ar  Av«: 
WllllBm  BlMk,HlwTtaMker«r,M[n>Va>*ak-*^" 
Q*o.  HuDDiiBld,  Hra.  Ollpbrat,  B.D.  Blaek^a 
JesB  InK«I*w,  Tbonu  Hardy,  HaMkew  A.rw« 
Bea*T  Hla*al*r,  W.  H.  Mallaek.  W.  W.  Rt*r7<'' 
K««>l«r,  BiuklB,  TeBB]ra*n,  BrowBlan  ud  may  i 
en,  an  repruealed  id  Ihc  psfet  ef 

Littell's  Living  Age. 

In  lUi  Thi  Livihc  AGR  cntcn  upon  iU  Ikirtt-hehlk  yeu,  idmittedlr  UDTinUled  ■ 
«onliDuonit|r  (uchbTuL    Daiinf  Ihe  year  ii  will  fumiih  id  iu  mdin  the  prvduccioiii 

ikl  hh]  Sbon  Slorici  by  lh«  LstDiHO  FaiiioH  Novkusts,  ud  an  ubodbi 

Unapproacbed  bj  any  other  Feriodleal 

•rtheFOKUOTTEssATisTs,  SciKHTiETS,Ciimcs,  DiscoviitDU,aiH]  Eumiu,  rcpnu 
bg  cuety  deaanmcnl  oT  Knowledie  and  Prorrcis. 
Thi  Livwc  Abi  ii  ■  iMrlJr  MOju/.f,  Eirin(  men  ihaa 

THREE  AND  A  QUARTER  THOUaAHD 


rm,  contidcrini  ii>  imc  (mount  of  matter,  with  freibnFu,  living  u  iu  wEekWi 
i  -wilit  amtii/iuU^aim/lrlmrji  aUtmilid  by  »  slktr  fiiilicatin,  the  bett  Ea 
iTiairi,  CriDciima,  Talaa,  Skctchci  of  TnveL  and  DiicoTfry,  Poatiy,  Scientific, 
•phicKl,  Hiiioricai  and  Pohlical  Inrotoatioa,  Trom  [he  ealin  l»dy  of  ForoKii  Pe 


adtUkiA  Tf—  ^^ 

■■  There  Lj 
■bnut  with  .. 


'*  Id  fnquenr  iHue  andam^cipaco  tnabrea  it  to  ^ve  ai/ that  the  very  ahlciaof  Uvny 
ntcn  furniah  id  periDdicaJ  hteraiDre  on  icicDce,  hiKory,  biDf  rapby,  philoiophy,  p'^-"* 
icelo^.  polilici  and  crilidim,  and  to  add  to  thii  the  full  cDraplemeni  of  the  be 


"Tanu  wilh  the  chsiccM  UUnlure  or  Ihe  day."— A'av  Yn^  THImiu. 

-It  la,  by  lU  oddl,  llH  bc«  eclectic  puUiihed."— j:<aIA»v  CAanAiuii. 

"  It  enabta  ttae  nadct,  at  IriBin;  capeDie,  coaiideciag  Ibe  quantity  ud  analily  of  tk* 

Madinf  rurniabed,  U  keep  pace  with  ibe  beat  thousht  and  literary  work  aTgaT  tias.' — 

••  One  can  not  read  eieryihmg.  ...  No  nan  will  be  behind  ibe  liteiatnre  oT  tha 
Mnei  who  teadi  Ths  Livinq  AGK."^Z'<a'«  Htiytld.  Buirtt. 

"Weknowof  nDinveilmentor  eight  doliaia,  in  the  wHld  ot  litentun,  thai  wOJ  yuM 
«qu*l  itlurni."— n,  Pnxifltrltn.  PkilaJtIfkia. 

•■  It  haa  no  nnl."— A'ni  y^r*  Svnimg  FbmI. 

Fubbahed  wiiklv  at  S>.oo  a  year,  ftfttf  fttlaf. 

■VTO  HBW  srBSCBlBEBS  for  the  rear  1881.  nrniniBc  bdbK  Jia. 
lit,  the  Bumbenof  lUoiHued  after  the  nceiplof  their  aubacripUDni,  will  beieK/nAk.. 


Ctnb-PrioeB  for  th«  best  Home  and  Foret^  Llteratnre. 


ibaciiber  wiU  End  hlnuelT  »  crmmand  if  iki  mIMr  iitMalin,."—/*iU.  a 

For  Ito-jo  Th>  Ltvihc  Age  and  uy  one  of  the  American  $«  Monthttea  (at  Hvt^ 

Wakn  or  Bata^^  will  be  lent  for  ■  year,  tfiifitiilt  or,  for  to.ss  Tub  Lmne  Ac ' 

St.  Nieluttu, or  Apflwlmi  Jaimai.  ai Liffinalfi  MBtMfy. 

at-il  Addrta  I.ITTBU.  *  €*^  B«M 


Ctv-  /  • ;  ■'■  >- 


1^ 


(  lase.'] 


(jSSoT) 


i««4l®iffi®^l 


ST^TE  TE^e^E^S'  ^SSOei^TIO.V, 


The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


TABI-M    OF    aOXTTXXTTa: 


)r  Sindj  b;  RfidlDgClMu 


OTk  fn  Oollxn. 


V.  CUnDy.      e  !  ICxan 


Th>  Old  Schoa 


;;  I  «-■•"■- 

t  SUM  BoirJ  Qdm 
1  Aniotn  to  S»t« 
'  Slate  Ncrnxl  lOn 


>l  I,iL«i.rin-  Purdm  Unir»r>llj.. 


lubiarlptltn  Prloa.  11. SO  par  ii 


FlTt  sr  more  Coplai.  SI-*S  « 


INDIANAPOLIS.  INC.: 

W.  A.  BELL,  Editor  and  Publisher, 
Room  No.  12  Journal  Building 


*t """"  tnrTnCMita      Aiidrem.  D.  ECKLEV  HUNTER.  BloomlnBlon,  Monroe  County,  In< 


D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY, 

548  and  BlM  Broadway,  New  York. 


New  Books. 

appleton's  school  readers, 

By  WM.  T.  HARRIS,  L.  L.  D.,  Svpt,  of  Schools^  St,  Louis,  Mo, 
A.  J.  RICKOFF,  A.  M.,  Supt.  of  Instruction,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
MARK  BAILEY,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Elocutioif,  Yale  College, 

COKSISTIKO  OF  FIVE  B00E8,  SCPEBBLY  ILLUSTRATED. 


These  books  were  made  by  teachers  for  teachers.  During  the  short  time  they  have 
been  before  the  public,  two  btates  and  hundreds  of  towns  have  adopted  ihcm,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  Readers.  Examine  them,  and  you  will  use  them.  Specimen  copies 
for  examination  with  reference  to  introduction,  if  approved,  will  be  sent  to  teachers  and 
committees  at  the  following  exchange  rates : 

FIRST  READER |o.io        FOURTH  READER 80.25 

SECOND  READER 15        FIFTH  READER 40 

THIRD  REm^R ao        THE  WHOLE  SET. i.io 


D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY,  PLBLISHEBS, 

Or  HIRAM  HADLBY,  AOICKT,  New  York,  Boston,  Chlcaffo. 

Toltdo,  Ohio.  (xo-tf) 


"WORDS,  AND  HOW  TO  PUT  THEM  TOGETHER.'*  This  little  book  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  our  schools.  It  will  not  rival  any  book  now 
in  use,  but  is  designed  to  go  before  all  such,  and  "  make  their  paths  straight. "  Sent 
for  examination,  pospaid,  for  95  cents. 

THE  MODEL  COPY-BOOKS,  IN  SIX  NUMBERS,  WITH  SLIDING  COPIES, 
contain  so  many  evident  marks  of  superiority  that  the  demand  for  them  has  been 
far  beyond  the  pubhshers'  ability  to  supply.  With  largely  increased  facilities  for 
ipanufacture,  they  can  now  be  furnished  m  any  quantity.     Sample  number,  10  cts. 

KRUSrS  PRIMARY  DRAWING  CARDS,  FOR  SLATE  AND  BLACK- 
BOARD EXERCISES.  In  two  parts,  cf  la  cards  and  36  exercises  each,  with  In- 
structions for  Drawing  and  a  Test  Rule.  "Just  the  thing  for  little  folks."  "Any 
one  can  teach  drawing  with  these  cards."     Samp!e  set,  10  cents. 

GENERAL  HI3TORY,  from  B.  C.  800  to  A.  D.  1876.  Outlined  in  Diagrams  and  Ta- 
bles ;  with  Index  and  Genealc«ies.  For  General  Reference,  and  for  Colleges.  By 
Samuel  Williard,  A.  M.,  M.  D..  Professor  of  History  in  Chicago  High  School. 
8vo.    Cloth,  $a. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING.  By  James  Johnnot.  xamo. 
Cloth,  $1  50. 

HARKNESS'S    PREPARATORY  COURSE  IN   LATIN   PROSE  AUTHORS, 

comprising  four  books  of  Oesar's  Gallic  War,  Sallust's  Catiline,  and  eight  Orations       | 
of  Cicero.    With   Notes,  Illustrations,  a  Map  of  Gaul,  and  a  Special  Dictionary. 
IS  mo.   Cloth,  f  1.75.  \ 

HARKNESS'S  SALAUST'S  CATILINE,  with  Notes  and  other  Special  Vocabulary, 
lamo.   Cloth,  $1.15. 

THE  LATIN  SPEAKER.  Easy  Dialogues  and  other  Selections  for  Memorizing  and 
Declaiming  in  the  Latin  Language.     By  Frank  Sewall,  A.  M.   lamo.    Si. 
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1880. 


n*  "TUUMFB"  MMlMtL 
Ti^  biit  in  Iht  worlil  buausi 

Dovetailsd  Together.  ^^^■- 

Rtcfiotd  thi  highlit 


"Stnngtli,  SanblUtr,  u< 
Oood  Fwb" 


Worlds  Fair.  Paris,  1878. 
Tki  Btil  is  Mr  Ckeaptst. 


IXEAi:)QX7A.S 


School  Furafture,  Ulobes,  Haps,  Charts,  Erasers,  Craj 
ship  Record  Books,  Elndergarten  Qi 


TO    SOHOOL    OTS'-S'Xi 
If  you  need  anything  for  your  schools  this  year, 

1000  desks,  please  delay  purchasing  till  you  have 

our  agents.     It  will  pay  you. 

BECAUSE  -we  have  new  and  eligant  goods  to  offer,  at 
BECAUSE  the  "TRIUMPH"  has  for  eight  years  be, 

the   country   {over    6%o.ooo   now   in    use),   and    late    i 

farther  in  advance. 

BECAUSE  wr  GLOBES,  MAPS,  CHARTS,  Etc.,  art 

in  very  large  qiianlities,  and  are  as  nearly  herfect  as  ge, 

can  make  them. 
BECAUSE  ours  is  the  OLDEST  and  LARGEST  H' 

our  customers  git  the  benefit  of  long  experience  and  lar, 

else  possesses. 

C.  E.  DICKINSON  S 

Manuractursrs  of 
SCHOOL,  CHURCH,  OFFICE.  LIBRARY,  and  COUE 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  OF  EVERY  DES 

3  tl  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDL 
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STATE  TEJie^EnS'  ASSOeiATIOX, 


AND  OP 


The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
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MiNUTBS  OF  TSB  StATB  TbACHKBS'  AS- 
SOCIATION— 

Address  of  welcome.    Thofl  A.  Hendricks.  55 

RespoDse  by  J.  M.  Bloss 67 

Inaugural  Address.    J.  T.  Merrill 67 

Address  by  Gov.  Williams "60 

Thorbugbness  in  School  Work. 61 

Teaching  as  a  Profession ;;,63 

Science  in  the  Elementary  Grades.. 66 

Woman's  Place  in  Our  Schools. ;. 70 

The  National  Park,  or  Wonderland "73 

Defecta  in  Our  School  System 74 


coifed  a'JbJIIM  'X'S  s 

Blements  of  Success  in  Mental  Training...  76 

Indiana  Ck>Ilege  Association .^  80 

Commentary  on  the  School  Law— contin- 
ued  ^  81 

Can  a  teacher  continue  his  work  after  the 

expiration  of  his  License?.. 89 

Questions  prepared  by  the  State  Board 91 

Answers  to  State  Board  Questions 95 

County  Institutes. ...108 

Personal 106 

Book  Table 108 

Business  Notices. 109 


8abseriptien  Price,  Si.50  per  anni^m.      Five  or  more  Coplet,  SL^-S  eaaJi. 


mDIAHAPOLIS,  mD.: 

W.  A.  BELL,  Editor  and  Publisher, 

Room  No.  12  Journal  Building 
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rCffTIATJ  T^  A  T     ft  A  ILTVC         The  Sixth  Rerised  Edition  of  Hunter's  Helps  to  HIatory.  Twentj 

LwlUniwAiJ    '* fiWJj&  Giimes.    Very  InMructive  and  Amusing.    Easy  to  Learn.    Ful 

■eat  bv  mail,  for  75  Genta.     Address  D.  BCKLKIT  HUNTKR.  Bloomlnffton,  Monroe  County,  Ind< 


STANDARD  TEXT-BOOKS. 

BROWN'S 

English  Grammars. 

EDITED  BY 

HENRY  KIDDLE,  A.  M. 


FIRST  LINES  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


INSTITUTESOF  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS. 

VSED    IH   THE    BEST   SCIfOOLS. 


The  excellence  of  Brown's  Grammars  is  very  {generally  admitted,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  multitude  a  school  grammars  wbieh  have  come  in  competition  with  them,  they  have 
steadily  advanced  in  public  favor,  and  are  largely  in  use  throughout  the  country. 

The  rules  and  definitions  are  simple,  concise,  philosophical,  and  accurate,  and  are  iBu»> 
trated  with  clearness  and  force. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York,  held  Novem- 
ber  5th,  1879,  Brown's  Series  of  English  Grammar  were  adopted  as  text-books  to  be  used 
in  the  city  schools. 


GRAMMAR  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS. 

Over  1000  pages.  Royal  8vo $6.2(l. 

The  *' GRAMMAR  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS"  is  an  invaluable  book  of  refer- 
ence, and  every  scholar  should  have  a  copy  in  his  library.  No  teacher  can  afford  to  be 
without  it. 


ROSCOE'S   CHEMISTRY. 

N€w  Edition,  Just  PuhUttud,' 

Thoroughly  scientific  in  its  modes  of  presentation,  and  up  to  the  present  state  of  the 
science,  it  is  yet  so  condensed  that  the  learner  is  not  discouraged  when  it  is  put  into  his 
hands.  The  most  important  facts  and  principles  of  modern  chemistry  are  arranged  in  a 
plain  but  precise  and  scientific  form. 


GANOT'S   PHYSICS. 

Eighth  Edition  Revisodand  Enlarged.    Illustrated  by  Four  Colored  Piatet  and  Eight 

Hundred  and  Tiventy  Wood  Cuts. 

The  best  elementary  treatises  on  physics,  experimental  and  applied,  that  has  appeared 
in  the  English  language.  It  is  so  written  that  any  one  possessing  a  knowledge  of  elemen- 
tary mathematics,  will  be  able  to  read  it  with  ease.  It  is  profusely  and  elegantly  illus- 
trated, particularly  on  those  parts  pertaining  to  modem  instruments  of  research.  The 
most  attractive  feature  of  the  book,  which  thows  itself  in  the  discussion  of  everv  subject, 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  written  up  to  the  times,  and  it  will  furnish  many  teachers  and  students 
with  "  fresh  food  "  which  they  could  not  otherwise  obtain  without  great  expense.  Used 
as  the  Text-Booh  in  the  Principal  Colleges  in  the  United  States. 

Lambert's  Primary  Physiology. 

A  concise  handy  text-book  of  One  Hundred  and  Seventy- Five  Pages,  for  beginners  la 

Physiology.  

Very  Favorable  Terms  for  Introduction.     Address 


»-3t 


WILLIAM  WOOD  A;  CO., 

vj  GREAT  JONES  STREET,  N.  Y. 


=n 
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ThelndianaAslDuryTTziiversity 


lavJtes  to  Its  halb  Young  Men  and  Women  seeking  to  lay  tho  foundation  of  a  thorough 
and  practical  education.    Teaches  all  the  branches  required  to  obtain  a 

STATE  TEACHERS'   CERTIFICATE. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  THE 

ENGLISH  LAirOITAGE  AND  TO  SCIENCE. 

SUPRRIOR  CONVENIENCES  IN  ITS 

PREPARATORY  SCI^OLS. 

Military  Drill  conducted  by  an  OfiBcer  of  the 

niriTED   STATES  ARMT. 

I>i;^ll  In  Elocution  by  Prof.  Kobert  Kidd.    For  Circulars  and  Catalogues, 

Address 

ALEXANDER  MARTIN,  President, 


Webstefs  Unabridged 


THIRTY-TWO   THOUSAND   COPIES 
have  been  placed  in  the  public  schools  of 

the  United  States.  NEW  EI>ITION.  1928  Pafpea.  3000  £nsrraTlnsrs.  Four 
Pases  Colored  Plates.  Contains  a  SUPPIiEBlENT  of  4610  NEW  WORDS 
and  Meanings,  and  a  New  1^ 

"^  Biographloal  Dictionary 


|OF  qVEB  0700  ITAMES, 


Ancient  and  modern,  including  many  now  Hying,  nving  the  Name,  Pronunciation,  Na- 
tionality, Profession,  and  Date  of  each.     Published  by  

O.  St  C.  MERBIAM, 

l-2i  Springfield,  Mass. 

EABLHAM  COI.I.EGE, 

In  view  of  the  large  proportion  of  her  students  who,  on  leaving  college,  go  out  to  teach. 
has  decided  to  hare  a  Tkachbbs'  Dbpartmrmt  in  addition  to  her  regular  course  ot 
studv.  Said  department,  in  addition  to  aflbrding  an  opportunity  to  review  the  Common 
English  Brancheii,  wiU  include  ii  daily  exercise  in  Theory  and  Practice  of  teaching.  The 
following  will  be  among  the  subjects  discussed  and  carefully  studied :  1.  History  of  Ed- 
ucation. 2.  School  Discipline  and  Instruction.  8.  Mental  Science  as  the  Basis  of 
Method.  4.  Object  Teaching.  S.  Application  of  Mental  Science  in  determining  the 
Method  in  each  Branch.    6.  Various  Miscellaneous  Topics  of  Interest  to  the  Teacher. 

This  department  will  be  in  charge  of  Prof.  Wm.  W.  White,  Principal  of  the  Pre- 
paratory Department,  assisted  by  Prof.  Wm.  P.  Pinkbam,  well  known  for  several  years 
as  Principal  of  the  Southern  Indiana  Normal  School,  now  Professor  of  English  literature 
and  Elocution  in  Earlham  College.  Lectures  or.  subjects  pertaining  to  the  profession 
will  be  given  by  other  members  of  the  College  Faculty  and  by  educators  not  connected 
with  the  College.  The  Cnll«ge  Libraries*  Reading  Boom,  and  Museum  will  be  open  to 
this  as  to  the  other  departments,  as  are  also  the  regular  classes  in  the  Col'ege  and  the 
Preparatory  SchooL    For  further  information,  send  for  circular  to 

JOSEPH  MOORE,  President, 

l-2t  RICHMOND,  IND. 


IIH  "  lUUMFa"  BabNi  Ent. 

Thf  btsi  in  thi  world  bicam 

Dovetailed  Together. 

Rtierved  Iki  h^hesl  award  foi 

"Stnngtli.  DnnUll^,  mi 
QodI  Fornii" 

Al  Ike  Ctntennial  EMkibititm. 
^876. 

SVorld's  Atr.  Paris,  1878. 
TAi  Best  is  tie  Cheapest. 


School  FarDitnre,  Globes,  Haps,  Cbarts,  Erasers,  Crafont,  Liquid  SlatL 
ship  Record  Books,  Elnder^itrteii  Goods,  etc* 


TO    SOETOOL   OB'FIOER-S. 

If  you  need  anything  for  your  schools  this  year,  from  a  box  of  C 
1000  desks,  please  delay  purchasing  till  you  have  written  us  or  se 
our  agents.     It  will  pay  you. 

BECAUSE  wt  have  new  and  elegant  ^ods  to  offer,  at  low  prices. 

BECAUSE  the  "TRIUMPH"  Has  for  eight  years  been  the  leading  sch 
the  country  [over  6^0.000  now  in  use],  and  late  improvements  pit 
farther  in  advance. 

BECAEJSE  o«r  GLOBES,  MAPS.  CHARTS.  £/f.,  are  manstfaetured by 
in  very  large  quantities,  and  are  as  nearly  Perfect  as  genius,  experience,  1 
can  make  them. 

BECAUSE  ours  is  the  OLDEST  and  LARGEST  HOUSE  in  this  bu. 
our  customers  get  the  benefit  of  long  experience  and  large  facilities  suck 
else  possesses. 

0.  E.  DICKINSON  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 
SCHOOL,  CHURCH.  OFFICE,  LIBRARY,  and  COURT  HOUSE  FUI 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
82  and  SI  H.  FBUNSTLVANIA  ST., 

» tf  INDIANAPOLIS.  INDIANA. 
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HISTORICAL  OAMES.-;S 

8rt  maat  bj  null,  (»c  70  CenU.     Addran  D.  EC. 


ECKLEf  HITNTEK,  1 


Id  Anjiulna.     I 
alngton,  Moi 


STAN  DARD  TEXT-BOOKS- 

BROWN'S 

English  Grammars. 

EDITED  BY 

HENRY  KIDDLE,  A.  M. 


FIRST  LINES  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


INSTITUTES  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS. 

USKD    IN   THE   BEST  SCIFOOLS. 


The  excellence  of  Brown's  Grammars  is  very  generally  admitted,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  multitude  o  school  grammars  which  have  come  in  competition  with  them,  they  have 
steadily  advanced  in  public  favor,  and  are  largely  in  use  throughout  the  country. 

The  rules  and  definitions  are  simple,  concise,  philosophical,  and  accurate,  and  are  illu»- 
trated  with  clearness  and  force. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York,  held  Novem- 
ber 5th,  1879,  Broun's  Series  of  English  Grammar  were  adopted  as  text-books  to  be  used 
in  the  city  schools. 


GRAMMAR  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS, 

Over  1000  pages.  Royal  8vo $6.20. 

The  "GRAMMAR  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS"  is  an  invaluable  book  of  refer- 
ence, and  every  scholar  should  have  a  copy  in  his  library.  No  teacher  can  afford  to  be 
without  it. 


ROSCOE'S   CHEMISTRY. 

I^rw  Ediiiofiy  Just  Published, 

Thoroughly  scientific  in  its  modes  of  presentation,  and  up  to  the  present  state  ot  the 
science,  it  is  yet  so  condensed  that  the  learner  is  not  discouraged  when  it  is  put  into  his 
hands.  The  most  important  facts  and  principles  of  modern  chemistry  are  arranged  in  a 
plain  but  precise  and  scientific  form. 


GANOT'S    PHYSICS. 

Eighth  Edition  Revised  and  Enlarged,     Illustrated  by  Four  Colored  Plates  and  Eigki 

Hundred  and  Twenty  Wood  Cuts. 

The  best  elementary  treatises  on  physics,  experimental  and  applied,  that  has  apneared 
in  the  English  language.  It  is  so  written  that  any  one  possessing  a  knowledge  of  elemen- 
tary mathematics,  will  be  able  to  read  it  with  ease,  it  is  profusely  and  elegantly  illus- 
trated, particularly  on  those  parts  pertaining  to  modern  instruments  of  research.  The 
most  attractive  feature  of  the  000k,  which  f>hows  itself  in  the  discussion  of  every  subject, 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  written  up  to  the  times,  and  it  will  furnish  many  teachers  and  students 
with  "fresh  food"  which  they  could  not  otherwise  obtain  without  great  expense.  Used 
as  the  Text-Book  in  the  Principal  Colleges  in  the  United  States. 


Lambert's  Primary  Physiology. 

A  concise  handy  text-book  of  One  Hundred  and  Seventy- Five  Pages,  for  beginners  in 
Phy  siology .  ■' 

Very  Favorable  Terms  for  Introduction.     Address 

WII.I.IAM  WOOD  6l  CO.. 

i-3t  27  GREAT  JONES  STREET,  N.  Y. 
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CENTEAL  NOHMAL  COLLEGE 


FACU  LTY. 

FRANK  P.  ADAM^.  Presidcnl, 

Nalural  Scicnc».  Encliih  Litcralui 

Eneb&h  Gnnmiar,  Trainini  and  Urcc 

JOHN  A    STIiELE, 
Metaphyakj,    Higher     Mathenuilic 

MISS  KATE  HURON." 

MIS^T>I?RA  UEUELLEN,' 
Uheioric,  History.  Geography  and  Hit 

w.  t.^eddincfIeLd. 

Bookkeeping,  1  ^oiiimerciat  Arith] 
DR,  JOSEPH  t/nSlEV. 


S.  S.  HAMILL, 

Special  Inilniclor  In  Eloc 

J.  F.  STEPHENS. 


"s  ffiND, '"' 


E2CI>K!iTSE3S- 


C A  LEN  D  A 


MIS5MARV  J.  WLLLIS. 
otiBf  and  Oinamenlal  Drawing 

IRAC  NICHOLSON, 
Icience  and  Art  oi  ReporUng. 


El  of  the  merils  of  a 


If  gooif  and  lucctss/ul  votV  on  the  pari  of  iis  sluiienls  i 
school,  (he  Central  Normal  is  the  peer  of  any  of  them. 

J.  A.  C,  DOBSON, 
Supl,  Hendricks  County  Schools. 
The  Central  Normal  College  is  a  rare  place  for  ii  cheap  and  r.ipid  practical 
education.      There  is  a  snap  and  enterprise  about  the  Insiilulion  in  its  management 
and  class-rooms  thai  can  not  fail  to  have  a  quickeninc  and  heneficial  effect  upon  (he 
student  Hon.  JOHN  V.  HADLEV. 

The  Central  Nobmal  College  is  fully  meeiin);  the  expeciaiions  of  its  most 
sanguine  friends,  and  is  worthy  its  liberal  and  constantly  increa-ing  patnmage. 
Rev.  J,   H.  CI.AYPOOL, 
Pastor  M.  E.  Church,  Danville,  Ind. 
I  can   Iruly  say  that   tbe  success  of  the  Central   Normal   CoLLEt;R  has  been 
greater  than  was  promised  or  hoped  for,  Hon.  L.  M.  CAMPBELL.        | 

I  can  not  speak   loo  highly  of  the  Normal  enthHsia^m,  systematic  training,  and 
general  spirit  of  investigation  manifested  throughout  the  school. 

Rev.  G.  p.  PEALE, 
Pastor  Christian  Church,  Danville,  Ind. 
The  school  is  doing  a  royal  work ;  it  is  patronized  by  a  noble  band  of  sludeiils,  and 
is  worthy  of  Its  growing  and  liberal  patronage. 

HENDRICKS  COUNTY   UNION. 
The  Central  Normal  College  is  a  well  managed  institution,  and  has  becume 
one  of  the  best  sr  hools  in  the  country.  HENDRICKS  CO.   DEMOCRAT. 

Address  all  commtinicationc  to 
3-lf 


Tkl  "TBiaitFB"  Bo^oil  DtO. 
The  its/  in  Ihi  tivrlJ  bicauu  

Dovetailed  Together.  ^^^^^ 

Rictived  Iht  hightst  award  for^ 

"  Strang  DttnUlltf,  ud 
wood  Fon&> 

At  tkl  Ctntennia!  ExAibitieu, 

1876, 

tVorld-s  Fair.  Paris,  1878. 
The  Best  ti  the  Cheapest. 


School  Furniture,  Olobe§,  Haps,  Charts,  Erasers,  Cn 
ship  Record  Books,  EiDder^arten  K 


TO  sonooL  off:i 

If  you  need  anything  for  your  schools  this  year 
1000  desks,  please  delay  purchasing  till  you  hav 
our  agents.      It  will  pay  you. 

BEC4USE  we  have  new  and  elegant  goods  to  offer,  , 

BECAUSE  iAe  "TRIUMPH"  kas  for  eight  years  I 
the  country  {over  d^ofioo  now  in  use),  and  late 
farther  in  advance, 

BECAUSE  o«rGU3BES.  MAPS.  CHARTS,  Etc.,  a 
in  very  large  quantities,  arid  are  as  nearly  ierfect  as  g 
can  make  them. 

BECAUSE  ours  is  the  OLDEST  and  LARGEST  I 
our  customers  get  the  benefit  of  long  experience  and  Ic 
else  possesses. 

O.  E.  DICKINSON 

Manufaecareis  of 

SCHOOL,  CHURCH,  OFFICE,  LIBRARY,  and  COl 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  OF  EVERY  Dl 
Mind  84  H.  PBNN3TLV&NIA  9 
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TRTnTJTfiAT.  RAUffP.?! 


The  Sixth  Rovisod  Edition  of  Hunter's  Helps  to  History.  Twent 

VLintA*        Vaw    Tnct ••ii/>liva    nnil     Attiiialrtnr        IToaw  te\    Tj;>«ii.n         Fill 


AREVOLDTION 

In  (he  conslruclion  of  \\ 

Folding  School  Seih] 


All  Lhe  (ilU  Myle  stnls  ^.i/ij'  m  <I 

*iH4-i  and  folil  u|>ivanl  from  ilie^t*  i 

These  nre  !U[^ned  liy  lines  ud|| 

foltl  upward  fripin  ihertiir.    Thcjaril 

SeH-Foldins  School  Seat.  so  adju-leil  Ihat  ihey  rise  unci  fiJI  i-' 

(he  pupils  rise  anJ  sil.  || 

These  desks  cin  be  placed   much  nearet  toother  than  olher  styles,  and  hen 

((cure  an  trtc/,  graceful  and   htalthful  positioa  to  the   pupils,  and  prevent  "Houfj 

should  ere." 

These  seati  bein^  supported  in  front,  can  never  sag.     They  are  perfectly  nmseles!,  rul 
raiisl  alviays  remain  so.    They  are  raipidly  taking  precedence  over  all  other  seals. 
Send  for  UltutratAa  Clrcolor*. 


Address 


0  Ogice,  53  Slate  Slreel 


UNION  SCHOOL  FURNITIEE  CO., 

Battle  Cshk,  Uics. 


THOMAS  CHARLES, -Wwfljf'n 
4-if        Hups,  GtobfB,  Slnttn^,  and  School  Supplies  of  erer;  klad. 


'TTa.e  Old.  X^ellalslo 


SUBING   1 


ag  aud  midilk-agtd  men,  IH- 
A  SUCCESSFUL  FUTORB. 
iodorwd  by  the  ludiinii  Legt.l»liiro  of  lS7S-';a. 
Indiuiipolli  Board  of  Trods,  Buiidmb  Hen  and 
Citj  CoDDrll,  and  ^t.OOOancceairul  graduatiHlu 
■Clin  btuinaM.    »0  YOUSG  MAN  .Uoiild  thmU 


LEARN  TELSOIlAPniNOattfaliinMitutlon 
and  ga  oDos  on  Ibe  IIdh. 

AddrMa,  with  aluiip,  fnr  larga  caialoene  Mid 
fall  clrCDlatl,        KOEGNER  i  GOUDIER, 


SOIltEIDIUn 

If  you  hold  a  License  lor 
Teaching,  mention  the  fad 
when  wrilins  to  oi  for  CircB- 
lar.>,  as  wc  make  a 
SPECIAL  and  LIBERAl 
OFfEBloTEiCEEBS. 


Addr^'«  W'l'i  stimiv 
KOERNER  &  COODIER. 

iNlUANArnilS,  INPIAS*- 


Tht  "THOMPK"  Bobtil  ShL 
Thi  bist  in  Iki  -morld  becai 

Dovetailed  Together.  ^^^^~ 

Reenvid  the  higitst  ateard  fot 
"Stienftb,  Duabllltj',  tnd 

tfOOd  FOTBli 


1880. 


IVorlJ's  Fair,  Pari,,  1878, 
Tbi  Bisl  is  Iht  Cheapest. 


IXE  A.I3  QXT.A.RTEXIS 


School  Fornltare,  Globes,  Xaps,  Cliarte,  Erasers,  Cra^ODS,  Ltqnid  SUUde,  T«wi< 
ship  Record  Books,  EiDder^arteD  Goods,  etc. 


TO    SOETOOL   OFFIOE-RS. 

If  you  need  anything  for  your  schools  this  year,  from  a  box  of  Crayoni  Bi 
1000  desks,  please  delay  purchasing  till  you  have  written  us  or  seen  one  rf 
our  agents.     It  will  pay  you. 

BECAU.SE  wt  have  new  and  elegant  goods  to  offer,  at  h 

BECAU.SE  the  "TRIUMPH"  has  for  eight  years  bun 
the  country  (over  6^0,000  now  in  use),  and  late  im). 
farther,  in  advance. 

BEC.IUSE  our  GLOBES,  MAPS,  CHARTS,  Etc..  are  m 
in  very  large  quantities,  and  are  as  nearly  {lerfeet  as  gems' 
can  make  them. 

BECIUSE  ours  is  the  OLDEST  and  LARGEST  HOI 
our  customers  get  the  benefit  of  long  experience  and  large 
else  possesses. 

O.  E.  DI0KIN3ON  & 

Manuraclurers  of 
SCHOOL,  CHURCH,  OFFICE,  LIBRARY,  and  COURT 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  OF  EVERY  DESCI 
aSsndSI  H.  PBKN3TLTAKI1  ST., 

2-tf  INDIANAPOLIS.  INDIA] 
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AREVOIDTION 

Folding  School  Soats, 

All  the  old  style  Mais  As-f  n.  aj 

hinge  and  fold  upward  from  Ihe  *««   i 

These   are  supported   by  fance.   udii 

fold  upward  from  Ihe  rtar.     Thejr  are !  | 

Self-Foldins  Bchool  SMt.                      so  adjusted  Ihat  they  riic  and  fall  a,--- 

tlie  pupils  rise  and  sit.                           | 

These  desks  can  be  placed  much  nearer  tt^ther  than  other  styles,  and  bence  tlv}' 

s«cure  an  trat^  graaful  aud   hiaUhfid  position   to  the   pnpils,  and  pcevent  "Uoo))  \ 

shoulders." 

These  seaU  being  supported  in  front,  can  tuver  sag.     They  are  perfectly  nwselev,  ud 

Muil  a/ways  remain  sb.     They  are  raipidly  Uking  precedence  oter  all  other  leaH. 

Send  for  DIostraMd  Circular.. 

Address                          TJKION  SCHOOL  FDBNITCRE  CO., 

THOMAS  CHARLES.  Manager.                                      Battle  Crok,  Mich. 

Chitngo  Offiec,  53  Slait  Street.                                                                       \ 

4-if         Haps,  eiobea,  Slating,  and  School  SnppUes  of  erery  Und.             jj 
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Send  for  illMtpaiedCstalngBeind  price,  to         ! 

ll 

R 

Novelty  MTg  Co., 

STEBUNG,  ILL. 

Or  lu  480  BrmAwty.  MbmnJ.  V.  T. 

1 

Or  UU  Buab  St..  8*0  PriDclKo,  Uat. 

lutM  j|Bi[i  Dipai|nii«fniapuupu*>iilil  tu*l«je|ii«  a' 


Tkt  "lUVKn"  Bctool  DhL 
Tht  best  in  Ike  world  btcause 


1880. 

Dovetailed  Together.  ^^^^^^^ 


"Strength,  DnnbUltf, « 

wood   FOTttr 


Warl^s  Fair.  Paris,  187; 
Thi  BeU  it  lAi  Cheafia 


XXE  A.Z3  QXT^RTSRS 


School  FnrDltnre,  tilobes,  Kapa,  Charts,  Erasers,  Crarons,  Liqnltf  Slatlnf,  T«wi- 
ship  Becord  Boohst  Kliidei^m1«ii  Ooods,  etc. 


TO    SOETOOL    OFFIOER-S. 

If  you  need  anything  for  your  schools  this  year,  from  a  box  of  Crayons  to 
1000  desks,  please  delay  purchasing  till  you  have  written  us  or  seen  one  of 
our  agents.      It  will  pay  you. 

BECAUSE  we  have  nevi  and  elegant  goods  to  offer,  at  low  prices. 

BECAUSE  the  "TRIUMPH"  has  for  eight  years  been  the  Uading  school  dnk  t^ 
the  country  {over  6^,0.000  now  in  use),  and  late  improvements  plate  it  stiU 
farther  in  advance. 

BECAU.se  Pur  globes.  MAPS.  CHARTS,  Etc..  are  manufactured  iy  oun*lvts. 
in  very  large  quantities,  and  are  as  nearly  Perfect  as  genius,  txperitnce,  and  money 
can  make  them. 

BECAUSE  ours  is  the  OLDEST  and  LARGEST  HOUSE  t«  this  business,  Md 
otir  customers  ge t  the  benefit  of  long  experience  and  large  facilities  such  as  n*  one 
else  possesses. 

O.  E.  DICKINSON  &  00.. 

Manufacjuiera  of 
SCHOOL,  CHURCH,  OFFICE,  LIBRARY,  and  COURT  HOUSE  FURNITURE, 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 
82  ■nd  M  N,  PKNSSTLVANIA  ST., 

2  tf  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 
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IISTORICAL  GAMES.- 


The  Sixth  Revised  Edition  of  Hunter's  Helps  to  History.  Ti 
Games.    Verv  Instructive  and  Amusing;.    Eaay  to  Learn. 


AREVOLUTIONl 


Folding  School  Seats.' 


All  ihe  old  slyle  seals  hang  itn  a 

/linge  and  fold  a^vrafd  from  ibe^mt/. 

These   are   supported    by   bfices  u-i 

fold  upward  rroiD  th«  riar.     They  iit 

Seir-FoldlDK  School  Seat.  so  adjusted  that  Ihey  rise  and  fall  t 

the  pupils  rise  and  sil. 

These  desks  can  be  placed  much  nearer  together  than  other  styles,  and  hence  Iley 

secure  an  tricl,  graeiful  and  kealikful  position  to  the   pupils,  and   prevent  "stoop 

shoulders." 

These  sent?  being  supported  in  Tronf,  tan  never  sag.     They  are  perfeclly  noiselem,  »>iil  1 
mvsl  almays  rimain  it,     They  are  rapidly  takm;j  precedence  over  all  other  seali. 

Send  for  ntnatratad  Clrcnlsn.  'l: 

Address  UNION  SCHOOL  FUBNITCRE  CO.,  \< 

THOMAS  CHARLES,  Mrtnager.  '  Battlb  Cr.ebk,  Micb.   i' 

Chiaigo  Offia,  S3  Slale  Sirtit. 

4-if        Hapi,  Olobea,  Slating,  and  Scbool  Supplies  of  ererf  kind. 

Island  Park  Assembly.  \ 

NEAR  ROME  CITY,  IND.,  \) 

June  23d  to  July  8th,  1880. 
SECULAR  TEACHERS'  CONGRESS,  !. 

From  Monday,  June  sStb,  to  July  8ih.  \} 

Twenty  Lectures  and  Conference  on  The  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  by  ! 
Prof.  W.  H.  Payne,  A.  M..  of  the  Cbaii  of  Pedagogics,  Michigan  University ; 

Prof.  E.  Olney,  of  the  Chair  of  Malbemalics,  Michigan  University ;  President  1 

G.  P.  Brovn,  of  Indiana  Stale  Noimal  School;  President  W.  F.  Yocum,  of  {| 

Ft.  Wayne  College;  Prof.  Samuel  Pickie,  of  Albion  Collie;  Rev.  M.  A,  'j 

Darling,  of  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Prof.  R.  S.  Holmes.of  Auburn,  N.  V.;  Prof.  Allen  |l 

A.  Griffith,  of  Northern  Illinois  College;  Prof.  A.  D.  Mohler,  Prof.  C.  M.  ![ 

Remger  and  others.  i[ 

In  addition  to  the  tine  list  of  themes  of  special  interest  to  teachen  there  \\ 

will  be  at  the  Assembly  a  course  of  Forty  lir&t-clais  Lectures  in  the  field  of  | 

History,  Science,  An,  and  literature.  I 

For  full  programme,  rates  of  boaid,  routes  of  travel,  etc.,  address  I 

6-it                                                        A.  D.  MOHLER,  Rome  City,  Ind,  | 


CH£AP.  PRACTICAL.  USEFUL. 

CARLETON'S  WORD-PRACTICE. 

A  Qrad«d  Outline  wllta  RnUd   BlanHfi  for  Prncllco  In  Spplllnir, 

Maiklnv  (dlnerKloally),  Pronaanrtnic  and  Valnic  Words 

IN    LXPKECMINO    1DKA8. 

By  W.  J.  CARLETON,  Prin.  Gekm.  Eng.  Schools. 
to,ooo  Copies  Needed  for  the  First  Issue  ! 
It  is  destined  to  supersede  all  Spellers,  Bnd  Primary  Gratntnar,  LaoguaEe 
and  Composition    Books,  on  accouni  of  its  Natural  and  Practical  Method  in 
laying  ihe  foundation  lor  these  branches.     It  has  been  adopted  by  the  Indi- 
anapolis schools.     Price  lo  cents.     Address  W.  J.  CARLETON, 
6-21                        Yohn's  Bookslore.  4  East  Washington  St..  Indianapolis. 

Money  for  Teachers  in  Vacation. 

By  canvassing  for  finl-class  Porlrails,  painted  from  small  pictures  (not  merely 
an  enlarged  '  Photo.'  with  eyes  and  hair  touched  up  and  called  a  painting), 
but  a  Rfgular  Painting,  from  any  kind  of  old  faded  or  seratehed  picluies,  any 
lize,  and  warranted  to  bt  ferfecl,  and  at  about  the  price  usually  charged  Tof 
an  enlarged  '  Photo.'  We  employ  none  but  lirat-class  artists,  and  want  firsl- 
elass  agents  to  introduce  the  work,  which  will  be  easily  introduced,  as  il  talks 
for  itself,  and  is  sold  on  a  guarantee  to  please.  Almost  every  family  have 
the  likeness  of  some  one  they  would  like  10  piesenre  if  they  could  get  some- 
thing good.  Agents  are  making  a  decided  success  canvassing,  gelling  large 
orders  they  could  not  touch  with  cheap  imitation  work.  Any  live  agent,  either 
lady  or  gentleman,  can  realize  from  ^O  to  (loo  per  week  in  their  own  county. 

For  terms,  call  on  or  address  J.  WESLEY  BENNETT  &  CO., 

6-3t  Rooms  3  &  4  Baldwin's  Block,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


TicrroB 

roldinsudLock 


HAPPY  SONGS 

FOB  DAY  SCUOOIS. 

A  40  page  Iwok  of  new,  bright, 
ringing,  hopeful,  helpful,  bappy 
iongs.  Words  and  music.  Send 
10  cents  for  specimen  copy. 

[igiunuu[g,.schgiiF<[pisbii!, 

XJS  W»l»ata  Ave.,Cbl(!aKO. 


TFACHFRS  and  STUDENTS  S&O  to  $100.  or  $200 

■   fc^  **■■"■■■**  pe,  monlb,  dnrlng  VACATION.    For  full  particu- 
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AREVOLDTIOH 

In  the  conslniction  of 

Folding  School  Seats, 

All  ihe  old  slyie  sckIe  iang  tn  i  I 

iiii^e  and  fuld  U|>ward  fTom  thijh*i]\ 

These  are  supported  by  bncci  ud  '. 

fold  upward  from  ihewar.    TheTutij 

Self-Foldtnc  School  Sent.  so  ndjusled  Ihal  ihey  rise  and  bU  »[[  ^ 

ihe  pupils  ri«e  and  sit.  |,  . 

These  deski  can  be  placed  much  nearer  together  than  other  Mirles,  and  hence  ilinl|  I 

Mcure  an  ireef,  graafttl  and   hiallkful  position  to  the   pupils,  and  prcTenl  "Aat^  ! 

shoulders."  i 

These  seats  being  supported  in  front,  can  itevir  sag.     Thej  are  pedeclly  noiseteo,  smJ 
mint  aheays  remain  so.    Tbey  arc  rapidly  taking  precedence  ower  all  oiher  seati 
Bead  for  niiutratwl  Clrcoliin. 
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AND 
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VALPARAISO,         -         -         -         .         IJfDIAJVA. 


The  attendance  during  the  present  term  is  truly  wonderful.  350  in  advance  of  any  other 
term. 

Another  reduction  in  expente»— $25  pays  tuition,  board,  anc  room-rent  for  one  term  of  ten  weeks. 

These  are  lower  rates  than  are  offered  or  any  other  school. 

Extensive  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  Fall  Term,  which  will  open  August  24th. 

TEACHINO  FORCE  INCREASED. 

That  which  has  givei)  this  school  its  high  position  among  educational  institutions,  and  which  mn 
not  be  enjoyed  where  the  attendance  is  small,  is  that  none  but  thorough,  efficient  teachers  are  em- 
ployed. 

The  large  increase  in  the  attendance,  and  the  multiplied  interests  demand  more  help. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  we  have  now  secured  the  services  of 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  P.  KINSEY, 

Of  Lebanon,  Ohio.    They  have  takeil  a  half-intei est  in  the  institution. 

This  will  enable  us  to  give  more  attention  to  the  business  interests  of  the  school,  and  thus  greatly 
cleva:e  the  character  of  the  work. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kinsey  are  experienced,  competent  instructors,  whose  reputation  is  well  established. 
They  have  been  in  the  Normal  School  work  for  many  years. 

Besides  sharing  the  office  work,  Mr.  Kinsey  will  be  in  charge  of  Literature  and  History,  which 
will  now  form  special  features  of  the  school. 

Before  engaging  in  the  work  here,  they  will  visit  the  principal  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the 
East,  and  will  suso  spend  several  months  in  Europe,  making  a  specialty  of  Literature  and  History. 
They  will  also  select  and  purchase  a  large  and  choice  Library  for  the  school. 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMEJVT. 

The  Commercial  Department  is  conducted  on  the  Actual  Business  Plan.  The  Department  now 
occupies  its  new  hall,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  land,  and  is  supplied  with  the  most  extensive 
line  ol  offices  ever  attempted  by  any  Commercial  College.  The  at  endance  being  so  large  enables  us 
to  have  double  sets  of  offices.  These  represent  two  ciues.  '1  his  affords  advantages  for  thoroughness 
that  can  be  found  at  no  other  commercial  school,  because  it  gives  the  student  the  kind  of  business 
transacted  not  in  one  city  only,  but  an  exchange  between  cities— the  most  perfect  plan  that  could  be 
suggested. 

PEJTMAJf/SEIP. 

A  Course  in  Plain  and  Business  Penmanship,  which  at  other  schools  would  cost  8300  or  $400,  here 
without  extra  charge. 

ELOCUTIOJf  AJfD  ORTHOORAPHY. 

M.  £.  BoOAKTS,  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  School  of  Oratory,  and  one  of  the  best  Elocutionists  in 
the  West,  has  charge  of  this  Department.;^    ..i^^  .,'^91 

-    No  better  place  can  be  found  for  the  study  of  these  important  branches.    A  specialty  made  of 
preparing  teachers  in  this  work. 


Tuition  $800  per  term.^  Board  and  furnished  room*$  1.70  per  week.    The  accommodations  are 
first-class  in  every  respect.  |^  ^  . 

Books. — Books  may  be  rented  at  ten  per  cent,  of  retail  pnce. 
For  further  particulars  address  f?^  " 

7.tf  H.^B.  BROWN,  Principal. 
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ARETOLDTION 

Foldinjj  School  Soats,! 

All  the  old  style  seals  hang  n  i 

hingt  and  fold  upward  from  \tjcfrmi. 

These  are  supported    by   brace)  aw! , 

fold  uoward  from  the  rrar.    They  vt , 

Self-KoJdlnB  SchMil  S««t.                   »  adjlisted  Ihat  they  rise  jnd  /iD  o ; 

the  pupils  rise  and  sit.                             | 

These  desks  can  be  placed  much 

nearer  together  Ihan  other  styles,  and  hence  Ihtj 

secure  »n  trtcl,  gractful  and   ktallhfut  position  to  the   pupils,  and  pre«iit  -rtm?' 

shoulders." 

canniversag.    They  are  perfectly  noiselew.  ««d ' 

must  airways  remain  so.     They  are  rap 

dly  taking  precedence  over  all  other  seats.            • 

Address 

UNION  SCHOOL  FDEHITCEE  CO.,         ! 

THOMAS  CHARLES,  Mnnagtr. 

Battle  Cbebk,  Mia; 

Chicago  OJice,  S3 

Slalt  Siritl,                                                            1 

4-tf        Kaps,  Globes,  Slating,  and  School  SnppUeB  of  ererr  Und. 

COOPER'S  REGISTERS. 

rCHOOL  REGISTER.— A   complete  individual   Record   and   forms  icx        | 

J  monthly  and  yeaily  reports,  » 

ilh  directions  for  marking  and  rules  fur^ak-         i 

ing  reports.     Price,  pwl-paid,  (l 

00.                                                                           1 

CLASS  REGISTER— Coma 

nin=  a  complete  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and         | 

yearly  Record  of  each  pupil  in 

Recitation  and  Deportmenl,  with  a  general 

summary  of  all  imporlanl  Slalisl 

es  for  the  School  Year.     Price,  post'paid.  85 

els.     By  John  Cooper.  A.  M.,  S 

pt.  Schools,  Richmond,  Ind..  and  President 

of  Ind.  Slate  Tenchei^'  Associa 

Bro,  Richmond,  Ind. 

.... 

the  B^«  netd  birtgi-lered  bul«.c*durii«rti« 
u>l  of  this  Regiiler  lor  cmve.itnK  .od  coa^.B- 

year.    W.  h.vc  d<h  before  Men  the  . 

sm.-'-Ind.  SihMi  Jsu,nii. 
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"irSlrSrc^^^-r-                          1 
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SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

OF  THE 

NEW  ARRANGEMENT 

AT  THE 

Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 

r 

AND 

Business  Institute. 

VALPARAISO,  -         -  -  -  IJfBlAJ^A. 


The  attendance  during  the  present  term  is  truly  wonderful.  950  in  advance  of  any  other 
term. 

Another  reduction  in  expenses—Sas  pays  tuition,  board^aac  room-rent  for  one  term  often  weeks. 

These  are  lower  rates  than  are  offered  bv  any  other  school. 

Extensive  preparations  are  being  made  tor  the  Fall  Term,  which  will  open  August  34th. 

TEACHINO  FORCE  INCREASED. 

That  which  has  given  this  school  its  high  position  among  educational  institutions,  and  which  can 
not  be  enjoyed  where  the  attendance  is  small,  is  that  none  but  thorough,  efficient  teachers  are  em- 
ployed. 

The  large  increase  in  the  attendance,  and  the  multiplied  interests  demand  more  help. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  we  have  now  secured  the  services  of 

■r.  and  Mrs.  O.  P.  KINSEYp 

Of  Lebanon,  Ohio.    They  have  taken  a  half-inteiest  in  the  institution. 

This  will  enable  us  to  give  more  attention  to  the  business  interests  of  the  school,  and  thus  greatly 
elevate  the  character  of  the  work. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kinsbv  are  experienced,  competent  instructors,  whose  reputation  is  well  established. 
They  have  been  in  the  Normal  School  work  for  m^iny  years. 

Besides  sharing  the  office  work,  Mr.  Kinsey  will  be  in  charge  of  Literature  and  History,  which 
will  now  form  special  features  of  the  school. 

Before  engaging  in  the  work  here,  they  will  visit  the  principal  KormaV  Schools  and  CoHeges  of  the 
East,  and  will  also  spend  several  months  in  Europe,  making  a  specialty  of  Literature  and  History. 
They  will  also  select  and  purchkse  a  large  and  choice  Library  fdrthe-schgoK 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMEJ^T. 

The  Commercial  Department  is  conducted  on  the  Actu;>l  Business  Plan.  The  Department  now 
occupies  its  new  hall,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  laud,  and  is  supplied  with  the  most  extensive 
line  of  offices  ever  atteinpted  by  any  Commercial  College.  The  at  endance  beitig  so  large  enables  us 
to  have  double  sets  of  offices.  These  represent  two  cities.  This  affords  advantages  Tor  thoroughness 
that  can  be  found  at  no  other  commercial  school,  because  it  gives  tfaestuaent  the  kind  of  business 
transacted  not  in  one  city  only,  but  an  exchange  between  cities — the  most  perfect  plan  that  could  be 
suggMted./^ 

PEJfMAJ^SEIP. 

>A  Course  iu  Plain  and  Business  Penmanship,  which  at  other  schools  would  cost  S300  or  $400,  here 
without  extra  charge. 

ELOCUTIOJf  AJiD  ORTHOGRAPHY. 

M.  E.  BoOARTB,  agraduate'of  the  Boston  School  of  Oratory,  and  one  of  the  best  Elocutionists  in 
the  West,  has  charge  of  this  Department. 

No  better  pbce  can  be  found  for  the  study  of  these  important  branches.  A  specialty  made  of 
preparing  teachers  in  this  work. 

Tuition  $8.00  per  term.  Board  and  furnished  room  $1.70  per  week.  The  accommodations  are 
first-class  in  every  respect. 

Books. — Books  may  be  rented  at  ten  per  cent,  of  retail  price. 
For  further  particulars  address 

7-tf  H.  B.  BROWN,  Principal. 
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School  Fiirultnre,  Globes,  Haps,  Charts,  Erasers,  CrajoiiH,  Llqald  Slatin;,  1 
ghlp  Record  B«okg,  Klndergarteii  Ooods,  etc. 


TO    SOETOOL   OFFIOEH^S.  : 

If  you  need  anything  for  your  schocrfs  this  year,  from  a  box  of  Crayon*  ti) ' 

1000  desks,  please  delay  purchasing  till  you  have  written  us  or  seenontof ; 

our  agents.     It  will  pay  you.  1 

BECAUSE  wg  have  new  and  lUgant  goods  to  offer,  at  low  prices.  \ 

BECmSE  the  ••  TRIUMPH  "  has  for  eight  years  been,  the  leading  sehiol  <to*^j 

the  couiUry   [over    6^0,000   now   in    use),   cold    lale    improve menls    place    Uttil\ 

farther  in  advance.  1 

BECAUSE  i)Kr  GLOBES,  MAPS,  CHARTS,  Etc..  are  manufactured iy  Mrulra.  ^ 

in  very  large  quantities,  and  are  as  nearly  Perfect  as  genius,  experience,  and  mBMl  '\ 

can  make  them,  \ 

BECAUSE  ours  is  the  OLDEST  and  LARGEST  HOUSE  in  this  bHsmea,i»i\\ 

our  customers  get  the  benefit  of  long  experience  and  large  facilities  suck  as  ii»mi\ 

else  possesses.  [ 

O.  E.  DICKINSON  &  00., 

Manura.ctiirers  of 
SCHOOL,  CHURCH,  OFFICE,  LIBRARY,  and  COURT  HOUSE  FURNITURE  || 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
BSundM  H.  PEHN9TLTANIA  ST., 
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NEW  TEXT-BOOKS. 


AN  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC    By  Geo.  E.  Seymour,  A.  M  ,  Instructor  in  ! 
the  St.  Louis  High  School. 
Consisting  of  Oral  and  Wiitien  Arithmetic. 
Introduction  price.  35  cents.     For  examination,  2$  cents. 

A  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.     By  the  same  author. 
Introduction  price,  60  cents.     For  examination,  50  cents. 


CIRCLES  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.     By  T.  R.  Vickroy,  A.  M. 

Including  all  that  is  found  in  the  works  upon  language  lessons.     Arranged  in  four 

parts,  and  specially  designed  for  graded  schools. 
Each  part  is  bound  separately,  and  in  neat  paper  cover,  and  furnished  at  15  cents. 

The  four  parts,  bound  together,  in  cloth,  will  be  supplied  for  introduction  at  50 

cents.     For  examination,  40  cents. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR  OF  THE   ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.      By.  T. 
R.  Vickroy,  A.  M. 
A  concise  and  accurate  treatment  of  the  various  topics,  by  the  popular  cmtechismil 
method.     Introduction  price,  35  cents.     For  examination,  2$  cents. 

Pltysios  and  Pliygiology. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  PHYSICS.     By  C.  L.  Hotze. 

Introduction  price,  55  cents.     For  examination,  50  cents. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  PHYSIOLOGY.     By  the  same  author. 
Introduction  price,  60  cents.     For  examination,  50  cents. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS  IN  PHYSICS.     By  the  same  author. 
Introduction  price,  55  cents.     For  examination,  50  cents. 


LITERARY  STUDIES  FROM  THE  GREAT  BRITISH  AUTHORS.     By  Hoi- 
ACE  H.  Morgan,  A.  M. 
Intended  as  a  text- book  for  classes  in  English  Literature. 
Introduction  price,  $1.     For  examination,  80  cents. 

REPRESENTATIVE   NAMES   IN   THE   HISTORY  OF   ENGLISH  LITERA- 
TURE.    Third  Edition.     By  Horace  H.  Morgan,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  ibc 

St.  Louis  Hij^h  School. 
**  No  student  of  English  Literature  should  be  without  it."     "An  excellent  Tefercnoe 

book  for  classes  " 
Introduction  price,  60  cents.     For  examination,  45  cents. 

Rlietorio  and  Elooutiont 

RHETORICAL  METHOD.     A  Concise  Treatment  of  the  Topics  belonging  to  Rhet- 
oric :and  Composition.     By  Henry  W.  Jameson,  B.  A. 

Just  the  book  for  use  in  Schools,  Academies,  and  the  Freshman  Class  in  Coliegci. 
Highly  recommended  by  many  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  country.  Used 
in  the  St.  Louis  High  Schools,  and  in  over  eighty  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Introduction  price,  50  cents.     For  examination,  40  cents. 
SELECTIONS  FOR  READING,  with  an  Introduction  upon  the  Topics  belonging  to 
Elocution.     By  Henry  W.  Jameson,  B.  A. 

Intended  for  advanced  clashes  in  Schools  and  Academies. 

Introduction  price,  80  cents.     For  examination,  60  cents. 

Correspondence  is  solicited.     Address 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT, 

G.  I.  JONES  &  CO., 

9-tf  210  and  212  Pine  Street,  St.  Lottis,  Ho. 
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chool  Furultare,  Globes,  Haps,  Charto,  Erasers,  Crajons,  Llqnld  SUtlnK,  Town- 
ship Reoonl  Books,  Klndergarteii  Goods,  etc. 


TO    SCHOOL    OFFIOER.S. 

If  you  need  anything  for  your  schools  this  year,  from  a  box  of  Crayons  to 
ooo  desks,  please  delay  purchasing  till  you  have  written  us  or  seen  one  of 
ur  agents.      It  will  pay  you. 

BECA.U!^E  lui  have  new  and  elegant gnodi  to  offer,  at  l&w  prices. 

BECAUSE  the  "TRIUMPH"  has  for  eight  yean  been  the  leading  school  desk  rf 
ie  country  {over  6^0.000  notv  in  use),  anil  late  improvements  place  it  still 
irther  in  advance. 

BECAUSE  our  GLOBES,  MAPS.  CHARTS,  Etc..  are  manufactured  by  ourselves. 
t  very  large  quantities,  and  are  as  nearly  perfect  as  genius,  experience,  and  money 
in  make  them. 

BECAUSE  ours  is  the  OLDEST  and  LARGEST  HOUSE  in  this  business,  and 
tr  customers  get  the  benefit  of  long  experience  and  large  facilities  such  as  no  one 

a.  E.  DICKINSON  &  CO., 

Manufacliiren  of 
:H00L.  CHURCH,  OFFICE.  LIBRARY,  and  COURT  HOUSE  FURNITURE, 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
S!  ■nd  M  N.  PBNdSTLVANIL  ST., 

3-tf  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA- 


74  HIGHEST  PRIZES  ^oe  m  UNRIVALED  PRODUCTS. 

Silver  Medal,  Patis,  1867. 

Medal  for  Progress,  Vienna,  1873. 

Medal  for  Meri\  Vienna,  1873. 

Highest  Award,  Centennial,  1876. 

2  GOLD  MEDALS,  PARIS.  1878. 

DIXON'S 

Patented  American  Graphite 

PENCILS 

THE  BIXOW  AHEBICABT  OBAPBITE  VJRNCIIjS 
liaTe  now  been  in  itae  mmrkeC  7  j^ears. 

THEY  ARK  ABSOLlTTEIiT  PEBrECTT. 

NO  SCHOOL  IS  COMPLETE  WITHOUT  THEM. 

NO  STVBltr  in  FIT BNf SHED  WITHOUT  THEM. 

THEY  AUE  UN£<iUAIiED  FOR  TECHNICAL  DRAWINCI. 

HAKE  FINER  AND  MORE  PERFECT  LINES. 

GREATER  VARIETY  OF  SHADIXG  FOR  ART  WORK. 

LEADS  ARE  BLACK,  SMOOTH,  STRONG,  PLEASANT. 

Ten  grades  of  leads,  as  follows,  viz: 

Similar  ^rade  to  the  European 
stamp  of 


ll 


V  V  S— Very  very  sofl...(B  B  B) 
V  S— Very  soft (B  B) 

S— Soft.  (B  and  No.  i) 

S  M — Soft  medium (II  B  and  No.  2) 

M  B— Medium  black  ..(F) 

M — Medium (H  and  N«  .  3) 

m  H  — Medium  hard....(H  H) 

H— Hard ( II  H  H  <&:  N0.4) 

VH— Very  hard (MHHH&No.5) 

V  V  H  -Very  very  hard...(H  H  M  H  H  H) 

These  pencils  are  superior  lo  any  made 
in  Euroj)e.  The  leads  are  much  finer  and 
more  perfectly  graded.  The  hard  grades 
are  perfect  for  architects,  draughtsmen  and 
engineers,  and  the  softer  and  medium  grades 


TESTIMONIALS, 

"Dear  Sir:— I  find  the  Dixon  Graphite  Artists' 
Pencils  admirable ;  well  adapted  to  clear,  sharp, 
and  dehcate  work."        Truly  yours, 

D.    HOVTINGTON, 

Pres  Nat.  Academy  of  Design,  N.  Y. 
American  Bank  Note  Co..  Art  Dep't, ) 
Nkw  York,  July  5.  1876      f 
"From  a  careful  trial  now  of  several  months,  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  they  far  exceed  any  I  have 
ever  used."        Very  re-pecifully  vours. 

William  M.mn  Smilie. 
"DttAR  Sir: -I   find  your    Dixon    American 
Graphite  Artists'  Pencils  smooth,  free  from  grit, 
and  altogether  excellent  for  my  work  " 
Vours  obediently, 

Fkank    Bkh.sw. 
National  Academy  of  Uesiun.  N.  Y. 
Packkr  Collegiatk  Institute,  \ 
Brooklyn,  Om     1,  1877,     ) 
"  Myself  and  sister,  in  teaching    our  Drawing 
Classes,  use  your  Di.xon  Pencils,  and  we  prefer 
them  to  any  other."     Virgiana  GRANnERRV, 

Teacher  of  Drawing,  Packer  Institute. 
"Dear  Sir:— Your  verv  excellent  Pencils, 
stamped  Dixon's  American  Gr.xphitc  Pencils.sub- 
stitule  the  ex  hausted  mines  of  Barr  >wda!c  inCum- 
berland.  Your  artists'  pencils  are  in  strenpth  Md 
smoothness  the  best  I  have  ever  had  in  my  hand. 
Yours  truly,  Constanti-e  Hkrtzhkbg, 
Prof,  of  DrawV'.'Polytechnic  Inst,  Brooklyn. N.V. 
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are  unequaled  (or  art  work. 

If  your  .Sialloncr  does  not  keep  tlicni,  send  9  cent*  for  nninpleft. 
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JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO., 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
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ISTORICAL  GAMES. 


Tlie  Sixth  Revised  Edition  of  Hunter's  Helps  to  Hiatory.      'J 
"(i;imeH      V«*rv    Timtrui'ttve  nnrt   Annisinar.  iJBaar  to  LearD. 


NEW  TEXT-BOOKS 


AN  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC     By  Geo.  E.  Seymour,  A.  M  ,  Instructor  h 

the  St.  Louis  High  School. 
Consisting  of  Oral  and  Wi  itien  Arithmetic. 
Introduction  price.  35  cents.     For  examination,  25  cents. 

A  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.     By  the  same  author. 
Introduction  price,  60  cents.     For  examination,  50  cents. 


CIRCLES  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.     By  T.  R.  Vickroy,  A.  M. 

Including  all  that  is  found  in  the  works  upon  language  lessons.     Arranged  in  four 

parts,  and  specially  designed  for  graded  schools. 
Each  part  is  hound  separately,  and  in  neat  paper  cover,  and  furnished  at  15  cents. 

The  four  parts,  bound  together,  in  cloth,  will  be  supplied  for  introduction  at  50 

cents.     For  examination,  40  cents. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR  OF  THE   ENGLISH   LANGUAGE.      By.  T. 
R.  Vickroy,  A.  M. 
A  concise  and  accurate  treatment  of  the  various  topics,  by  the  popular  catechismal 
method.     Introduction  price,  35  cents.     For  examination,  25  cents. 

Physios  and  Physiology. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  PHYSICS.     By  C.  L.  Hotze. 

Introduction  price,  55  cents.     For  examination,  50  cents. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  PHYSIOLOGY.     By  the  s.ime  author. 
Introduction  price,  60  cents.     For  examination,  50  cents. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS  IN  PHYSICS.     By  the  same  author. 
Introduction  price,  55  cents.     For  examination,  50  cents. 


LITERARY  STUDIES  FROM  THE  GREAT  BRITISH  AUTHORS.     By  Hor- 
ace H.  Morgan,  A.  M. 
Intended  as  a  text- book  for  classes  in  English  Literature. 
Introduction  price,  $1.     For  examination,  80  cents. 

REPRESENTATIVE   NAMES   IN   THE   HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERA- 
TURE.   Third  Edition.     By  Horace  H.  Morgan,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the 
St.  Louis  High  .School. 
'*  No  student  of  English  Literature  should  be  without  it."     "An  excellent  reference 
book  for  classes  " 

Introduction  price,  60  cents.     For  examination,  45  cents. 

■•    ••      ■  « 

Rhetoric  and  Elooutioni 

RHETORICAL  METHOD.     A  Concise  Treatment  of  the  Topics  belonging  to  Rhet- 
oric and  Composition.     By  Henry  W.  Jameson,  B.  A. 

Just  the  book  for  use  in  Schools,  Academies,  and  the  Freshman  Class  in  Colleges. 
Highly  recommended  by  many  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  country.  Used 
in  the  St.  Louis  High  Schools,  and  in  over  eighty  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Introduction  price,  50  cents.     For  examination,  40  cents. 
SELECTIONS  FOR  READING,  with  an  Introduction  upon  the  Topics  belonging  to 
Elocution.     By  Henry  W.  Jameson,  B.  A. 

Intended  for  advanced  classes  in  Schools  and  Academies. 

Introduction  price,  80  cents.     For  examination,  60  cents. 

Correspondence  is  solicited.     Address 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT, 

G.  I.  JONES  &  CO., 

9  tf  210  and  212  Pine  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     J 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

OF  THE 

NEW  ARRANGEMENT 

AT  THE       ' 

Ifortbern  Indiana  ITormal  School 

AND 

Business  Institute. 

VALPARAISO.  -  -  -  .  IJfDIAJ^A. 


The  attendance  during  the  present  term  is  truly  wonderful.  250  in  advance  of  any  other 
term. 

Another  reduction  in  expenses — $25  pays  tuition,  board,  and  room-rent  for  one  term  of  ten  weeks. 

These  are  lower  rates  than  arc  offered  by  any  other  school. 

Extensive  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  Fall  Term,  which  will  open  August  34th. 

TEACHING  FORCE  INCREASED. 

That  which  has  given  this  school  its  high  position  among  educational  institutions,  and  which  can 
not  be  enjoyed  where  the  attendance  is  small,  is  that  none  but  thorough,  efficient  teachers  are  em- 
ployed. 

The  large  increase  in  the  attendance,  and  the  multiplied  interests  demand  more  help. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  we  have  now  secured  the  services  of 

Mr.  •nd  Mrs.  O.  P.  KINSEY, 

Of  Lebanon,  Ohio.     They  have  taken  a  half-intei  est  in  the  institutioa. 

This  will  enable  us  to  give  more  attention  to  the  business  interests  of  the  school,  and  thus  greatly 
elevate  the  character  of  the  work. 

Mb.  &  Mrs.  Kinsby  are  experienced,  competent  instructors,  whose  reputation  is  well  esublished. 
They  have  been' in  the  Normal  School  work  for  many  years. 

Besides  sharing  the  office  work,  Mr.  Kinsey  will  be  in  charge  of  Literature  and  History,  which 
will  now  form  special  features  of  the  school. 

Before  engaging  in  the  work  here,  they  will  visit  the  principal  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the 
East,  and  will  also  spend  several  months  in  Europe,  making  a  specialty  of  Literature  and  History. 
They  will  also  select  and  purchase  a  large  and  choice  Library  for  the  school. 

COMMERCIAL  BEPARTMEKT. 

The  Commercial  Department  is  conducted  on  the  Actual  Business  Plan.  The  Department  now 
occupies  its  new  hall,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  land,  and  is  supplied  with  the  most  extensive 
Hoe  ot  offices  ever  attempted  by  any  Commercial  College.  The  atiendance  being  so  large  enables  us 
to  have  double  sets  of  oflnces.  These  represent  two  cities.  This  affords  advantages  for  thoroughness 
that  can  be  found  at  no  other  commercial  school,  because  it  gives  the  student  the  kind  of  business 
transacted  not  in  one  city  only,  but  an  exchange  betwetn  cities— the  most  perfect  plan  that  could  be 
suggested. 

PEJ^MAJ^SEIP. 

A  Course  in  Plain  and  Business  Penmanship,  which  at  other  schools  would  cost  S300  or  $400,  here 
without  extra  charge. 

ELOCUTIOJf  AKB  ORTHOGltAPHY, 

M.  E.  BoOARTB,  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  School  of  Oratory,  and  one  of  the  best  Elocutionists  in 
the  West,  has  charge  of  this  Department. 

No  better  place  can  be  found  for  the  study  of  these  important  branches.  A  specialty  made  of 
preparing  teachers  in  this  work. 

Tuition  $8  00  per  term.  Board  and  furnished  room  $1.70  per  week.  The  accommodations  are 
first-class  in  every  respect. 

Books. — Books  may  be  rented  at  ten  per  cent,  of  retail  price. 
For  further  particulars  address 

7-tf  H.  B.  BROWN,  Principal. 
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TO  SCHOOL  off: 

If  you  need  a/y/A;n^  for  your  schools  this  yeai 
1000  desks,  please  delay  purchasing  till  you  ha^ 
our  agents.      It  will  pay  you. 

BECAUSE  vie  have  new  and  elegant  goods  to  offer, 

BECAUSE  the  •■  TRIUMPH  "  /las  for  eight  years  i 
the  country  {over  6$o.ooo  no-,v  in  use),  and  laU 
farther  in  advance. 

BECAUSE  our  GLOBES,  MAPS,  CHARTS,  Etc.,  a 
in  very  large  qitanlilUs,  and  an  as  nearly  perfect  as  j 
can  make  them. 

BECAUSE  ours  is  the  OLDEST  and  LARGEST 
aur  customers  get  the  benefit  of  long  experience  and  / 
else  possessed. 

O.  ET.  DICKINSON 

Mcinufncluicrs   iif 

SCHOOI,,  CHURCH.  OFKICIi;,  LlliRARV,  and  COl 
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Rending— I.     Joseph'Carhart 

Object-Lessons  in  Moral  Education. 
Rer.  A.  D.  Mayo ^ 

Teaching  Language.     W.  A.  Hosnier.... 

What  is  True  Education?    Mary  Shall* 
croes 

Anthony  Oomstoclc.     Ea- 

Pertinent  Questions  for  Tenchere.   Ex... 

How  to  spend  Winter  Evenings.   Emma 
Mont.  McBae 

Story  of  a  Stone.    D.  8.  Jordan 

Frequency  of  Examinations.    J.  W.  Mc- 
Broom 

Analysis  of  a  Difficult  Sentence— A  Crit- 
icism.   J.  C.  Black 

A  Test  in  Pronunciation 

COMMSKTARY  ON  SCHOOL  LAW — 

Care,  control  and  use  of  school  property 
Sabseriptloo  Price,  $1.50  per  an 
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INDIAKAPOLIS,  IND.: 

W.  A.  BELL,  Editor  and  Publisher, 
Room  No.  12  Journal  Building^. 
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The  Sixth  Revised  Edition  of  Hunter's  Helps  to  Hi* 

Games.    Verv  Instructive  and  Atuusing.    Easy  to 

Address  D.  ECKLET  HUNTER,  Bloomingrton,  Monroe  C4 


SPEGML  AN  N ©tj  N  GEM ENT 

NEW  ARRANGEMENT 


AT  THE 


ITorthern  Indiana  Kormal  School 

AND 

Business  Institute. 

VALPARAISO.  -  -  -  -  IJfDlAJiA. 


The  attendance  during  the  present  term  is  truly  wonderfuL  250  in  advance  of  any  other 
term. 

Another  reduction  in  expenses — $25  pays  tuition,  board,  and  room-rent  for  one  term  of  ten  weeks. 

These  are  lower  rates  than  are  offered  by  any  other  school. 

Extensive  preparations  are  being  made  tor  the  Fall  Term,  which  will  open  August  a4th. 

TEACMINa  FORCE  INCREASED. 

That  which  has  given  this  school  its  high  position  among  educational  institutions,  and  which  can 
not  be  ei^oyed  where  the  attendance  is  smaU,  is  that  none  but  thorough,  efficient  teachers  are  em- 
ployed. 

The  large  increase  in  the  attendance,  and  the  multiplied  interests  demand  more  help. 

We  are  plestfed  to  announce  that  we  have  now  secured  the  services  of 

■ 

Mr.  ami  Mrs.  O.  P.  KHIREY, 

Of  Lebanon,  Ohio.    They  have  taken  a  hall-intetest  in  the  institutioa. 

This  will  enable  us  to  give  more  attention  to  the  business  interests  of  the  school,  and  thus  greatly 
elevate  the  character  of  the  work. 

Mr.  &  Mks.  KiNSBV  are  experienced,  competent  instructors,  whose  reputation  is  well  established. 
They  have  been  in  the  Normal  School  work  for  many  years. 

Besides  sharing  the  office  work,  Mr.  Kinsey  will  be  in  charge  of  Literature  and  History,  which 
will  now  form  special  features  of  the  school. 

Before  engaging  in  the  work  here,  they  will  visit  the  principal  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the 
East,  and  will  also  spend  several  months  in  Europe,  making  a  specialty  of  Literature  and  History. 
They  will  also  select  and  purchase  a  large  and  choice  Library  for  the  school. 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMEJfT. 

The  Commercial  Department  is  conducted  on  the  Actual  Business  Plan.    The  Department  now 
-•--!.  i._n  —  ;_i.  •  ^.w-j!         ?_.»-_  •     J        J  •  ••J     ..t_  jj^^  most  extensive 


so  large^  enables  us 
represent  two  citTes.  This  affords  advantages  for  thoroughness 
that  can  be  found  at  no  other  commercial  school,  because  it  gives  the  student  the  kind  of  business 
transacted  not  in  one  city  only,  but  an  exchange  between  cities— the  roost  perfect  plan  that  could  he 
suggtsted.  . 

PEJfMAJ^SHIF. 

A  Course  in  Plain  and  Business  Penmanship,  which  at  other  schools  would  cost  $300  or  $400,  here 
without  extra  charge. 

ELOCUTIOJf  AJ^D  ORTHOORAPEY. 

M.  £.  BoOARTB,  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  School  of  Oratory,  and  one  of  the  best  Elocutionists  in 
the  West,  has  charge  of  this  Department. 

No  better  place  can  be  found  for  the  study  of  these  important  branches.  A  specialty  made  of 
preparing  tcacners  in  this  work. 

Tuition  $8.00  per  term.  Board  and  furnished  room  $1.70  per  week.  The  accommodations  are 
firtt<lass  in  every  respect. 

Books.— Books  may  be  rented  at  ten  per  cent,  of  retail  price. 
For  further  particulars  address 

7-tf  M.  B.  BROWN,  Prlnel|Mil. 


m^ 


■<. 


i®ti®®l  #@mtaml 


ST^TE  TBJie^Ens'  ^ssoemriox, 


The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Bnding— n.    Joseph  Csrhart- S 

Township  Uhnrl«  of  ladfina.    J.  C. 


Indiin 


<A  9;BMnl— Bepnrt.    J». 


Te»el 


.  EniTORIAL— 

H-  SmmrL 631  I     0,.  W.T.  HsrrtK's  Lecturer. ~ 

Richard  GraatVhlts  on  litlu. &i\  giiKgBstlTa  Aaswon  toQuotlons 

Trua  Order  in  School BM  I     Volume  XXV „ _ 

Cn-EdricHtion.     Gold.rin  Smith ^|  CKlabrallon  ot  Wh^^lia^■^K^lh-D»^... 
The  olher  side  of  Ihe  Spelling  Raform...  cas  Genu  of  Thought 

Things  to  Rflinembei _ _ S40  MlWBLum— 

Corporal  faaatimeat.—Pm  and  Cam.  ...  611       (juesMnni  preparea  bf  State  Board 

Ooi>«n<T*BY  OK  SCHOOL  L*w-                    ,  Aa»«n>  frepared  bv  auiw  IVhH... 
■  Rules  and  Rpgniiiinna  and  their  En-_ 


IS  of  the  ^' 


Authority  over  pupils  filling  10  d  from 

School ™. — SI 

>         Lnv  on  C'lrponl  Funl^m«rit -.  K 

I  Subscription  Prioa,  SI  SO  par  *nni 


la  Collage  A 


n*«  or  mora  CsplM,  H.U  nM. 
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W.  A.  BELL,  Editor  and  Publisher, 
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.IdiUAiUe-L    Ij&iKLcid. lJi<">"     Wry  lMs.rucllve  and  Anjusint    E»S7  to  LMro.     P 

,  lenl  b;  mall,  fur  raCenu.     Aldreis  D.  BCKLBV  HlT.VrER,  BloamlaBtou,  MoDroe  Oanatr .  In 


McQu%'s  headers  a  Failure 

'  In  the  Home  of  the  Publishers. 


IN  A  SINGLE  DAY 

Oyer  2,000  SCHOOLS  in  Ohio  Discard  M cGoffey's  Readers^  Be< 
ftasing  iB  most  eases  the  Rerised  Edition  offered  as  a 

FREE  OIFT, 


If  EARLY  ONE-THIRD  OF  THE  NUMBER  WERE  ALREADY 

bSlNG  THE  REVISED  McGUFFEYS,  AND   VOTED 

THEM  OUT  AS  A  FA /LURE. 


»• 


Every  mail  leaving  Cincinnati  for  weeks  past  has  been  laden 
with  circulars  and  pamphlets  proclaiming  Appleton's  Readers  a 
"failure."  These  statements  are  endorsed  by  a  few  ** eminent" 
teachers  from  **Owen  County,"  and  by  local  agents  of  the  Mc- 
Guffey  Readers  in  a  few  other  places,  and  it  was  presumed  that 
a  wide  circulation  of  them  would  effectually  postpone  the  day 
when  the  old  McGuffey  book  "must  go."  The  circulars,  how- 
ever, were  not  so  potent  as  was  expected.  In  the  special  mis- 
sion upon  which  they  were  sent,  they  have  been  most  conspic- 
uous "failures."  They  have  convinced  the  public  that  the 
country  has  not  been  deluded  with  these  things  to  promote  the 
educational  interests  of  the  community,  but  solely  to  infuse  new 
life  into  the  McGuffey  books,  whose  days  of  usefulness  are  so 
rapidly  waning. 


On  MondHy,  September  201b,  Scbeol-Beaidfi^  r^V 
rt  seDHiitg  more  ibao  2.€€0  ficboo  8  Jb  tbe  State  of 
Obio,  adopted  JppletfiBn^'  Benfiers  amd  dlac-ai^td 
McGnfiey's.  ^«tf     '■'^ 

More  than  fOa^QQO  of  Appleton^s  Readers 
^vere  already  in  use  in  the  State  of  Ohio  pre- 
vious to  the  above  date. 

WHICH  ARE  THE  REAL  ^'FAILURES"? 

X2-tf 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

OF  THE 

NEW  ARRANGEMENT 

AT  THE 

Hortbern  Indiana  Normal  School 

AND 

Business  Institute. 

VALPARAISO,  -         -         -         -  IJfDIAJtA. 


The  attendance  during  the  present  term  is  truly  wonderful.  350  in  advance  of  any  other 
term. 

Another  reduction  in  expenses—SaS  pays  tuition,  board,  asd  room-rent  for  one  term  of  ten  weeks. 

These  are  lower  rates  than  are  offered  hj  any  other  school. 

Extensive  preparations  are  being  made  tor  the  Fall  Term,  which  will  open  August  24th. 

TEACHINa  FORCE  INCREASED. 

That  which  has  given  this  school  its  high  position  among  educational  institutions,  and  which  can 
not  be  enjoyed  where  the  attendance  is  small,  is  that  none  but  thorough,  efficient  teachers  are  em- 
ployed. 

The  large  increase  in  the  attendance,  and  the  multiplied  interests  demand  more  help. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  we  have  now  secured  the  services  of 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  P.  KINSEY, 

Of  Lebanon,  Ohio.    They  have  taken  a  half-intei est  in  the  institution. 

This  will  enable  us  to  give  more  attention  to  the  business  interests  of  the  school,  and  thus  greatly 
elevaie  the  character  of  the  work. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kinskv  are  experienced,  competent  instructors,  whose  reputation  is  well  established. 
They  have  been  in  the  Normal  School  work  for  many  years. 

Besides  sharing  the  office  work,  Mr.  Kinsey  will  be  in  charge  of  Literature  and  History,  which 
will  now  form  special  features  of  the  school. 

Before  engaging  in  the  work  here,  they  will  visit  the  principal  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the 
East,  and  will  also  spend  several  months  in  Europe,  making  a  specialty  of  Literature  and  History. 
They  will  also  select  and  purchase  a  large  and  choice  Library  for  the  school. 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMEJ^T. 

The  Commercial  Department  is  conducted  on  the  Actual  Business  Plan.  The  Department  now 
occupies  its  new  hall,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  land,  and  is  supplied  with  the  most  extensive 
Une  ot  offices  ever  attempted  by  any  Commercial  College.  The  atiendance  being  so  large^enablcs  us 
to  have  double  sets  of  omces.  These  represent  two  cities.  I'his  affords  advantages  for  thoroughness 
that  can  be  found  at  no  other  commercial  school,  because  it  gives  the  student  the  kind  of  business 
transacted  not  in  one  city  only,  but  an  exchange  between  cities— the  most  perfect  plan  that  could  be 
suggested. 

PEJfMAJfSEIP. 

A  Course  in  Plain  and  Business  Penmanship,  which  at  other  schools  would  cost  $300  or  $400,  here 
without  extra  charge. 

ELOCUTIOJ^  AJfD  ORTHOORAPHY, 

M.  E.  BooARTB,  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  School  of  Oratory,  and  one  of  the  best  Elocutionists  in 
the  West,  has  charge  of  this  Department. 

No  better  place  can  be  found  for  the  study  of  these  important  branches.  A  specialty  made  of 
preparing  teachers  in  this  work. 

EXPENSES. 

Taition  $800  per  term.  Board  and  furnished  room  $1.70  per  week.  The  accommodatiors  are 
first-class  in  every  respect. 

Books. — Books  may  be  rented  at  ten  per  cent,  of  retail  price. 
For  further  particulars  address 

7-if  H.  B.  BROWN,  Principal. 


QtTICZ'S  EDUCATIONAL  HEFORHERS. 

Eflsajs  on  Edacational  Reforms.  Embracing:  Schools  of  the  Jesuits;  Aschadi,  Hon- 
talffne,  Batlch,  MUton;  Comenius;  Locke;  Boeseaa's  Emlle;  Basidow  and  the 
PhllaDthropln ;  Pestalossl:  Jacotot;  Herbert  Spencer;  Thoughts  and  Soffiestions 
about  Teaching  Children ;  Some  Bemarks  about  Moral  and  BeliJB^ous  Education,  etc 
By  BOBBBT  HxBBBBT  QuiCK,  M.  A.,  Trlnitj  College,  Cambridge.    12mo.  Cloth.  |X. 

**  We  hare  read  this  book  twioe.  There  Is  no  other  resume  that  is  at  once  so  brief 
and  ao  oomprehenslTe.  we  do  not  see  how  lutelligent  parents,  teachers,  aod  school  direc- 
tors can  afford  to  be  withAit  It.  *  *  *  The  InflueDoe  It  could  exercise  is  Just  now 
much  needed  In  our  national  educational  system. "— [Atlantic  Monthly. 


TENBROOK'S  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES. 

Amflriean  State  Universities,  their  Origin  and  progress:  A  History  of  Congressional 
UnlTenity  Land-Grants ;  a  Farticuiar  Account  of  the  Bise  and  Derelopment  of  the 
UnlTersity  of  Michigan,  and  Hints  toward  the  future  of  the  American  UnlTersity 
System.  By  Axdskw  TbhBbook,  Librarian  of  the  Unlyeraity  of  Michigan-  9ro. 
doth.    $8.00. 

**  The  style  of  the  author  glTcs  an  easy  and  interesting  narrative,  and  the  way  of 
dntee,  statistics,  etc. ,  is  Interwoyen  %  1th  a  story  of  personal  and  educational  intmst, 
which  makes  the  work  one  ci  the  most  readable  to  the  mneral  reader,  as  well  as  to  the 
educational  explorer.  «  «  •  Educators  every  where  will  read  this  valuable  oentribntioB 
with  pleasure  and  profit.  "^New  Enghmd  Journal  of  Education. 


THE  MOUND  BUILDERS. 

Being  an  account  of  a  remarkable  people  which  once  Inhabited  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio 
and  MisslBslppi ;  together  with  an  investigation  into  the 

ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  BUTLER  COUNTY,  O. 

By  J.  P.  MacLban.    100  Engravings.    12mo.   Cloth.  Price,  $1.60. 

INSECT  LIVES,  OR  BORN  IN  PRISON. 

B)  Julia  P.  Ballabd.    Illustrated.    Cloth.    Price,  $1.00. 

"A  little  book  we  can  heartily  commend.  Its  aim  is  to  interest  young  people  in  the 
«tudy  of  entomology,  and  particularly  in  butterflies  and  moths.  More  than  half  the 
charm  and  interest  in  these  winged  beauties  is  lost  to  those  who  merely  catch  them  In  a 
net  and  pin  them  up  in  their  cabinets.  Mr».  Ballard  shows  that  they  can  only  be  ob- 
tafaied  and  preserved  in  all  their  beauty  and  purity  by  rearing  them  from  the  egg,  or 
the  caterpillar  through  the  ohrysaUs  state  to  that  of  the  perfect  butterfly.  This  can  be 
done  with  very  little  trouble  with  the  aid  of  a  few  ordinary  tumblers,  or  glass  boxes 
easily  constructed,  in  which  the  captured  caterpillars  may  be  imprisoned  and  fed,  where 
all  their  wonderful  transformations  may  be  watched— the  change  to  the  chrysalis  states 
the  weaving  of  the  curiously-made  cocoon,  and  after  their  long  sleep,  the  bursting  ox 
these  with  the  birth  of  the  butterfly,  a  fully-developed  *  thing  of  beauty,*  flt  emblem  of 
the  soul."— [Cincinnati  Times. 

A  KKW  EDIXIOir,  WITH  ADDITIONAL  MATTER  OF  THB 

REMINISCENCES  OF  LEVI  COFFIN, 

The  Bepoted  President  of  the  Undersronnd  Bailroad. 

Being  a  Brief  History  of  the  Labors  of  a  Lifetime  in  behalf  of  the  Slave,  with  the  Stories 
of  numerous  Fugitives  who  gained  their  Freedom  through  his  instrumentality,  and 
many  other  Incuents.  With  line  Steel  Portraits  of  Levi  and  Catherine  Coflin.  Itmo. 
740  pages.    Qoth.    $2.00. 

" Itgives  me  great  satisfaction  to  learn  that  a  new  edition  of  that  most  remarkable 
bo(^  '  iMminiscences  of  Levi  Coflin,'  is  about  to  be  issued.  It  is  one  of  the  world's  auto- 
biographies, the  record  of  heroic  adventures  and  noble  self-sacrifloe  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity. A  braver  man  than  Levi  Ooflin  the  world  has  never  seen.  He  was  the  Cheva- 
lier Bayard  of  Peace  and  Freedom,  and  his  true  story  has  the  fascination  of  a  romance. 
As  a  moral  educator,  I  wish  it  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  young  man  and 
woman  in  the  land.  Joiur  G.  Whittisb.  " 

Any  of  the  above  seat  by  mall,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

l-St  BOBBAT  CLABKE  A  CO.,  Publishers,  Cwguivati,  Omo. 


NEW  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


AT  THE 


Central  Normal  College, 


The  present  year  of  this  Institution  has  been  sneeessful  bejond  all  pfrecedent^ 
dents  attracted  by  the  character  of  the  work,  and  the  suooeas  of  our  students,  hare 
from  so  many  states  and  territories  that  the  school  may  properly  be  called  not  caoly 
tral,  but  NATIONAL.    This  gratifying  success  has  enabled  us  to  make  several  new  Mod 
▼aluable  ieatures. 

PROF.  J.  A.  STEEL 

Has  been  employed  as  teadier.    He  Is  the  prince  of  Normal  Instructors,  haTing  had 
thirteen  years  experience  as  student  and  teacher  in  the  Lebanon  (Ohio)  NormaL 

PROF.  S.  S.  HAMILL,  A.  M., 


Author  of  "  The  Science  of  Elocution,"  has  been  employed  to  glye  an  extended  coune  «( 
Lessons  in  Elocution  the  Spring 
the  middle  of  March,  and  will  be 


Lessons  in  Elocution  the  Spring  and  Summer  of  1880.    The  course  will  begin 
rlir 


Free  Two  Hours  a  Day 

To  all  members  of  the  school.    Prof.  Hamlll  is  acknowledged  by  edneatora  and  the 
to  be  the  most  successful  teacher  of  Elocution  !n  the  United  States. 

Elocution  will  be  Scientifically  taught->-NOT  bt  imitation.  Pupils  wiU  be  prepand 
for  Teachers  of  Elocution  and  Dramatic  readings.  Special  ooones  for  MlniKteTSf  Law- 
yers, and  Lecturers.  This  Free  Course  in  Elocution  will  be  especially  valuable  to  teach- 
ers who  aspire  to  rise  in  their  profession. 

PROF.  JOSEPH  TINGLEY.  Ph.  U., 

Has  been  engsged  to  establish  and  take  charge  of  a  Laboratory  for  the  numoiiactiore  of 
Scientific  Apparatus.  Dr.  Tlngley  was  for  many  Tears  professor  of  Natural  Science  in 
Asbury  University,  in  which  time  he  has  acquired  a  national  reputation  Ira'  his  re- 
searches in  science  and  for  his  ability  to  construct  apparatus  at  little  cost.  This  Is  what 
teachers  in  all  grades  need.  The  Laboratory  is  well  equipped.  It  contains  a  steam-en- 
gine, Metal  Lathe,  Wood  I^the,  Circular  Saws,  Boring  Tools,  etc.  Funds  for  this  pnr* 
pose  have  been  set  apart  so  as  to  make  the  department  a  splenaid  success. 

Pupils  will  be  taught  and  assisted  in  msklng  apparatus  to  take  home  with  them.  A 
Large  Telescope,  Electrical  Machine,  Oyroscope,  etc.,  are  In  process  of  construction. 

THE  CENTRAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE,  we  are  determined,  shaU  not  be  behind  the 
foremost  in  whatever  contributes  to  the  succera  and  improvement  of  the  students.  We 
believe  that  every  department  is  up  with  the  times.  The  expenses  are  low.  Notwiih- 
standlng  the  advance  in  prices  elsewhere,  all  are  pleased  with  the  board  furnished  hcra 
at  $1. 50  per  week. 

Persons  desiring  a  Thorough,  Practical  Education,  for  a  small  outlay  of  nMSsey, 
should  investigate  the  facilities  of  the  Central  Normal  CoUese. 

Information  will  be  cheerfully  given  on  application.    Catalogue  sent  nuB. 

Address 

F.  P.  ADAMS,  Prindpal, 

DANTUXJS,  ISDm 


AND 


Busiziess  Institute. 

LA.D0OA.t  M ONrOOtf  SaT  OOm  ind. 


Winter  Term  began  NoTember  18, 1879. 

Spring  Term  begins  Febmarj  8, 1880. 

Summer  Term  begins  April  20,  1880. 

Berieir  Term  begins  Jnly  6, 1880. 


The  attendance  this  term  is  greater  than  ever  before.  We 
are  out  of  debt,  and  have  money  to  employ  the  hest  Normal 
Teachers*  We  are  gratified  to  announce  that  we  have  secured 
the  services  of  Prof.  J.  L.  Schmitz.  He  is  a  thorough  classical 
scholar,  experienced  Normal  Teacher,  and  Master  of  the  Ger- 
man language. 

We  now  have  thirteen  Teachers  employed,  New  Apparatus, 
excellent  Library,  students  to  cheer  us,  educators  to  congratu 
late  us,  and  a  generous  community  to  support  us.  Our  large 
New  Catalogue  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  Send  for  one. 
Students  are  here  from  almost  every  state  in  the  union.  We 
have  established  a  Reading  Bureau,  and  a  Lecture  Association. 


BXPBNSBS. 

T»ble  Boiird « $1  SO 

Ne»tly  Furnished  Booms 05  to        40 

Self  Board « ..; 00  to        75 

Write  and  get  our  terms. 

J.  T.  COOMBS,  Prlnelpal. 
WiLBREN  DiLBST,  ijs't  Prlnelpal.  [i-tf] 


Msn-Iniiftu  U  SU  d  Mm  lostititi 

MORE  PROSPEROUS  THAN  EVER  BEFORE. 


The  attendance  is  areater  by  200  than  thai  of  anj  previona  FUl  Tgrm* 
Congratulations  ana  words  of  encoaTagement  ar«  coming  from  edaeaton  ert 
As  the  School  grew  so  raptdly,  many  entertained  fears  that  the  large  attendanoe  woiil€ 
he  a  detriment  to  the  Stadents.  Edaeators  now  say,  "  The  reasoo  we  feared  was  hi  lansi 
it  had  never  been  tested.  Now  that  it  has  been  tried  and  we  have  seen  the  results,  w» 
are  satisfied  that  2,000  Students  may  be  managed  wiih  Ik  tter  results  than  200." 

Sinee  thia  is  decided,  we  can  with  oonfldenoe  InTlte  students  to  give  oar  Sdiool  a  tr^, 
feeling  assured  that  any  who  come  and  see  for  themselTes  how  the  sdiool  Is  msm- 

Sed|  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  large  attendance  aids  materially  in  the  progrem 
the  Student.    There  is  more  life,  energy^  aad  enthusiasm,  and  these  result  in  better 

work. 

A'FKW  RKASONS  for  the  Benmrkable  Growth  of  this  Instltatloa. 

1.  The  course  of  Study  is  thorough  and  practical. 

2.  Students  may  enter  any  time,  select  their  owb  studies,  and  adTanee  aa  rapidly  as 
they  may  desire. 

8.  Erery  department  Is  thoroughly  organised  and  completely  furnished. 

4.  Students  enjoy  every  advantage  found  at  our  older  institutions  of  learning,  and  tho 
expense  is  not  one-fourth  as  great. 

6.  The  one  which  has  given  enr  School  its  high  position  among  educational  iastita* 
tions,  and  which  can  not  be  enjoyed  where  the  attendance  is  small  Is,  that  none  bat 
thorough,  efficient  Teachers  are  employed.  Specialists  are  provided  for  each  depart- 
ment. It  is  evident  to  any  one  that  the  person  who  givee  his  oittre  time  to  two  or  three- 
branchea,  can  accomplish  more  for  his  students  than  the  one  who  Is  compelled  to  teach 
everything.  That  Uie  salaries  of  the  teachers  range  from  $1,000  to  $1,800,  is  evidence  of 
their  ability. 

6.  No  change  of  teachers.  While  new  instructors  are  added,  v^  B<Hie  of  the  old  oiiea 
leave.  Experience  and  obserTation  have  taught  us  that  a  continual  ebange  oi  teadieis- 
18  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  School. 

AdfistagM  lajoyid  Inrthi  Btsdwi.— l.  A  Thorough  Preparatory  Course. 
2  A  Complete  Teacaers'  Course. 

8.  A  Full  Collegiate  Course,  which,  at  other  schools,  will  cost  for  board,  tuition,  roona 
rent,  fuel,  ights,  and  washing  $1,000— here  the  same  does  not  exceed  $800. 

4.  One  of  the  Best  Cemmerclal  Courses  in  the  United  States.  No  extra  charge.  The- 
Practical  Department  ii  supplied  with  the  moat  extensive  line  of  offices  ever  attempted 
by  any  Commercial  College.  At  other  Schools  the  expenses  for  the  course  for  board,  to- 
Inon,  room  rent,  fuel,  books,  lights,  and  washing,  are  $229^ here  the  same  is  $64.40. 

5.  A  FuU  Course  in  Engineering,  costing  at  other  Schools  $MR^here  without  extra 
charge. 

6.  A  Full  Course  in  Penmanship  free.  It  embraces  Plain  and  Ornamental  Fsunan- 
ship,  Pen-Drawing,  Pen-Flourishing,  etc.,  etc  This  is  an  advantage  found  at  no  other 
School. 

7.  A  Course  in  Elocution,  which,  at  other  Schook,  would  cost  $635— here  costs  but  COQl 

8.  A  Fine  Art  Course,  as  complete  as  that  in  the  Normal  Art  Training  School  at  Boa- 
ton,  at  one-fifth  the  cost. 

9l  a  Course  la  Music,  equal  to  that  of  any  Conrorvatory.  No  extra  charge  for  Yecel 
Music. 

10.  A  Course  in  Law,  which  offers  superior  advantages.  This  department  is  now  fully 
established,  and  in  charge  of  Mark  L.  DeMotte,  LL.  B. ,  and  Hon.  H.  A.  Gillett.  AA 
who  come  will  be  accommodated. 

11.  A  ReadiuR  Course  in  Medicine. 

12.  A  Course  m  German  free.  G.  Bloch,  a  native  German,  has  charge  of  this  depart 
mtot.    His  ability  as  a  teacher  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  explanatfona. 

18.  A  Course  in  Telegraphy,  unequalled  in  the  West.  This  department  now  oecupica 
its  new  rooms. 

14.  A  Course  in  Phonography. 

15.  One  of  the  Best  Reference  Libraries  in  any  school. 

16.  An  abundance  of  Apparatus,  and  that  for  each  department. 

17.  Better  Accommodations,  and  at  lower  ratcw,  than  at  any  other  School  in  the  land. 
By  some  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  is  a  separate  tuition  for  each  department.    This  fa 
not  the  case.    One  tuition  (8.00  per  term)  admits  the  Student  to  every  class  In  all  of  the 
departments,  excepting  Instrumental  Music,  Law,  Telegraphy,  and  Paonography. 

ui  ftict,  the  Student  here  enjoys  every  sdvantage  desirea,  and  at  an  expense  leas  than 
one-half  that  of  any  other  School  offering  equal  advantages.  We  defy  competition.  Some 
suppose  that  it  is  impossible  to  supply  all  of  these  advantages  at  the  low  ratea  named. 
One  fact  will  convince  all  thinking  persons  that  everything  Is  as  advertised,  and  that  la 
Uie  remarkable  nowth  of  the  School,  increasing  in  six  years  from  an  attendance  of  85  to 
an  enrollment  of  1,728  per  term,  and  this  attenaance,  too,  made  up  of  the  strongest  minds 
in  the  land.    Test  the  Uiithfulness  of  our  statements  by  giving  the  School  a  trial. 

Before  deciding  where  to  attend  School,  send  for  our  new  60-pege  Catalwue,  which  we 
have  just  issued.  It  fully  explains  each  department.  This  will  be  Benl  free  to  any  ad- 
dren.  _ 

What  to  Do  on  AKUvnio  at  Valpabajso.— On  reaching  the  city,  whether  byfday 
or  by  nighty  come  directly  to  the  Principal's  office.  Some  one  iHlT  oe*  ia  readiness  fc 
-wait  upon  you. 


We  receive  many  letters,  asking  for  the  Begnlatlons  by  which  the  School  ia  goTenied. 
Below  we  give  the  same : 

Valparaiso,  Ikd.,  October  18,  1879. 

From  the  above  date,  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  benool  will  be  governed  by  the- 
ioUowing  regulations,  adopted  bv  the  Board  of  Trustees,  October  6th,  1879 : 

!•  Students  may  enter  the  ^hool  at  any  time  by  paying  tuition  for  one  term  from 
time  of  entrance.  8^  Should  Students  pay  for  more  than  one  term,  and  be  obliged  to 
leave,  all  tniiion,  excepting  for  their  term  then  in  progress,  will  be  refunded.  S.  when 
money  for  board  is  advanred,  and  the  Student  is  obliged  to  leave  before  the  time  expirea 
for  which  payment  is  made,  weekly  rates  will  be  changed-  to  time  of  leaving— the  balance 
refunded.  4.  If  the  work,  or  rates,  are  not  as  adveniaed,  all  tuition  will  be  refunded, 
but  for  no  other  cause.  5«  In  case  of  sickness,  or  an  absence  of  more  than  three  weeks^ 
the  Student  will  receive  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  a  eeartiflcate,  which  will  entitle* 
him  to  the  unused  time,  which  may  be  made  up  at  any  term.  No  eertificate  is  iransfer- 
able.  ••  Should  it  be  necessary  for  a  Studeat  to  be  absent  from  a  class,  he  must  first  se- 
cure an  excuse  from  the  PrincipaL  7.  As  far  as  ppnibie  we  hold  ourselves  accountable 
for  the  morals  of  the  Students,  and  the  utmost  care  will  be  used  so  that  no  improper  as- 
sodatioos  will  88  formed.  8.  Students  will  be  dismissed  for  neglect  of  duty,  for  im- 
proper conduct,  or  for  engsging  in  any  enterprise  outside  of  the  School,  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  Princlpa4.  9.  When  a  Student  is  dismissed,  he  forfeits  all  tuition  paid, 
and  all  right  to  a  certificate  for  unexpired  term,  and  can  never  again  be  admitted  tu  the 
School.  10.  All  names  of  Students  dismissed  will  so  appear  in  the  Catalogue.  11.  AH 
Students  will  be  received,  er  dismissed,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Principal. 

These  regulations  talDB  precedence  over  all  others. 
O.  Blogb,  Secreiary.  A.  Y.  Babtbolombw,  Pres't  Board  of  Trustees. 


Tuition  per  term,  98.06.    This  pays  for  all  of  the  departments. 

Boarding. —Good  board,  fl  40  per  week.  Furnished  rooms.  80  cents  per  week.  |95 
pays  for  Board,  Tuition,  and  Furnished  Boom  for  one  year  of  44  weeks. 

126. 70  pays  for  one  term  of  eleven  weeks.  The  la^  majority  of  the  Students  avail 
themselves  of  the  accommodations  st  these  rates. 

Thr  Ladies'  Halls— In  these  the  rooms  are  arranged  in  suites.  Two  students  have 
a  sitting-room,  bedroom,  snd  wardrobe.  These  buildings  are  handsomely  furnished, 
and  placed  In  charge  of  an  experienced  matron.  Hereafter  the  rates  at  these  Halls  will 
be  tne  same  ss  elsewere :  that  is,  $1.70  or 81  •  80  per  week,  ncoording  to  room. 

Club  RoARDiico.—BcMurd.  81*00  per  week.  Furnished  room,  30  cents  per  week.  At 
these  rates  877  80  will  nay  for  Board.  Tuhion,  and  Furnished  Room  for  one  year. 

Private  Boarding  Hall.  -  For  tnose  who  desire  private  boarding,  a  Hall  is  arranged. 
At  this  Hall  the  rate  is  82. 20  per  week.  This  pays  for  hoard  and  furnished  room.  The 
accemmodations  are  such  ss  usually  cost  88. 00  per  week.  At  thl»  rate  8116.80  pays  for 
Board.  Tuition,  and  Furnished  Koora  for  one  year  of  44  weeks. 

At  the  above  rates  we  furnish  rooms  as  follows :    Stove,  Bedstead,  Bed  and  Bedding, 
consisting  of  Mattresses,  Bolster,  Pillows,  two  Sheets,  one  heavy  Comfort,  Table,  Chairs^ 
Washbowl  and  Pitcher,  Mirror,  etc.    We  furnish  everything  excepting  Towels,  Light, 
an<)  Fuel.    Carpet  furnished  at  a  very  little  additional  expense.  Booms  Tumished  or  un- 
furnished for  self-boarding,  at  rates  as  alx>ve. 

Because  no  other  School  approximates  these  rales,  the  question  "  How  can  this  be 
done?"  oomes  to  us  frequently.  We  believe  that  we  can  give  GOOD  REASONS  why 
we  are  able  to  furnish  accommodations  that  will  satisfy  sll,  and  at  the  low  rates  Indi- 
cated: 1.  The  Boarding  Department  is  under  our  immediate  supervisin.  2.  We  own 
not  only  the  School  Buildings,  but  the  Boarding  Honsrs  as  well.  8.  Valparaiso  is  located 
but  two  hours'  ride  from  Chicago.  We  have  espeMal  arrangements  with  the  best  whole- 
sale houses  In  the  city,  and  buy  direct,  thus  avoiding  all  commissions.  Besides  we  pur- 
chase In  such  large  quantities  that  we  obtain  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  discount.  4.  We 
raise  our  own  produce. 

We  desire  that  these  rates  and  advantages  be  compared  carefully  with  those  of  any 
other  reliable  institution  of  learning.  While  expenses  are  less  here  than  at  any  other 
School,  we  yet  feel  confident  that  the  accommodations  will  satisfy  all. 

It  ia  true  that  the  rates  may  be  made  so  low  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  provide  suit- 
able scGommodHtions.  Especially  Is  this  the  case  where  the  boarding  houses  are  not 
owned  by  the  Institution,  but  are  controlled  by  private  individuals,  many  of  whom  are 
obliged  to  pa  V  high  rents  or  taxes. 

Books.— All  books  rented  at  10  per  cent  on  cost  price. 

While  we  are  personally  responsible  for  every  statement  made  in  this  circular,  yet  the 

Kbllc  mav  feel  more  secure  to  know  that  each  statement  Is  endorsed  by  the  following 
ard  of  Trustees : 

Hon.  A.  V.  Bartholomew,  Presid<*nt Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Hon.  A.  Freeman,  Vice-President Valparaiso,  Ind. 

O.  Bloch  (Private  Banker),  Secretary Valparaiso,  Ind. 

H.  B.  Brown.  Treasurer ValparMlso,  Ind. 

Hon.  D.  L.  Skinner,  Prfsident  First  National  Bank Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Joseph  Gardner,  President  Farmers  National  Bank Valparaiso,  fnd. 

M.  L  McClelland,  Cashier  First  National  Bank Valparaiso,  Ind. 

John  N.  Skinner,  City  Mayer VaJpanUso,  Ind. 

J.  C.  Flint.  Superintendent  Bouding  Department Valparaiso,  Ind. 

For  Catalogues  or  any  other  Information,  address       H.  B.  BBOWNy  Fnndpal. 

Spring  term,  Jan.  27,  1880;  Summer  term,  April  14, 1880 ;  Review  term,  June  80, 1880; 
Fall  term,  August  27, 1880.  l-tf 


MefB-M&iia  U  W  ad  Ins  Witt 

MORE  PROSPEROUS  THAN  EVER  BEFORE. 


The  attendance  is  neater  b^  200  than  that  of  anj  previoos  Fall  T^m- 
Oongratolations  and  words  of  enooursgexnent  ar«  coming  from  edneatois 
As  the  School  grew  so  raptdly,  many  entertained  fears  that  tb^  large  atteodanee  voald 
be  a  detriment  to  the  Students.  Edaeators  now  say,  *'  The  reason  we  feared  was  tw  cbbbb 
it  had  neyer  been  tested.  Now  that  it  has  been  (xied  and  we  have  seen  the  resaHa,  w» 
are  satisfied  that  2,000  Students  may  be  managed  with  b'  tter  results  than  200." 

Sinee  this  is  decided,  we  can  with  confidence  tsTlte  students  to  give  oar  School  a  trial, 
feeling  assured  that  any  who  come  and  see  for  themselTcs  bow  the  school  la  ma»> 
afed,  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  large  attendance  aids  materially  in  the  piiuiHACsa 
01  the  Student.    There  is  more  life,  energy^  aad  enthusiasm,  and  these  result  in  tetter 

work. 

A'FKW  KEABOK8  for  the  Benaarkable  Growth  of  thia  Inatlitttlaa* 

1.  The  course  of  Study  is  thorough  and  practical. 

2.  Students  may  enter  any  time,  select  their  own  studies,  and  adTanee  aa  xapddly  aa 
they  may  desire. 

8.  Erery  department  is  thoroughly  oigaaind  and  completely  fumlahed. 

4.  Students  enjoy  every  adTantage  found  at  our  older  institutions  of  learning,  and  tba 
expense  is  not  one-fourth  as  great. 

0.  The  one  which  has  given  ear  School  its  high  position  among  edacatlonal  instita- 
tions,  and  which  can  not  be  enjoyed  where  the  attendance  is  small  la,  that  none  bat 
thorough,  efficient  Teachers  are  employed.  Specialists  are  provided  for  each  denaxV 
ment.  It  is  evident  to  any  one  that  the  person  who  gives  his  entire  time  to  two  or  tltrea 
branchea,  can  accomplish  more  for  his  students  than  the  one  who  is  compelled  to  teach 
everything.  That  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  range  from  81,000  to  $1,800,  la  evidence  cC 
their  ability. 

6.  No  change  of  teachers.    While  new  instmctnrs  are  added,  ret  none  of  the  old  onea 
leave.    Experience  and  obserration  have  taught  us  that  a  cMitinnal  change  of 
is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  School.  ^ 

AdnttagM  laJoyiA  br  thi  Btsdwtt— l.  A  Thocoogh  Preparatory  Gourae. 
2  A  Complete  Teacaers'  Course. 

8.  A  Full  Collegiate  Course,  which,  at  other  schools,  will  cost  for  board,  tnittmi, 
rent,  fuel,  lights,  and  washing  81,000— here  the  same  does  not  exceed  8800. 

4.  One  of  the  Best  Cemmerclal  Courses  in  the  United  States.  No  extra  chaxfe.  Tlia- 
Practical  Department  is  supplied  with  the  most  extensive  line  of  offices  cTer  attempted 
by  any  Commercial  College.  At  other  Schools  the  expenses  for  the  course  for  board,  ta» 
itton,  room  rent,  fuel,  books,  lights,  and  washing,  are  8229— here  the  same  is  $64.40. 

5.  A  Full  Course  in  Engineering,  costing  at  other  Schools  8885— here  without  extra 
ehMge. 

6.  A  Full  Course  in  Penmanship  free.  It  embracea  Plain  and  Ornamental  Penaaii* 
ship,  Fen-Drawing,  Pen-Flourishing,  etc.,  etc.  This  is  an  advantage  found  at  no  ocber 
School. 

7.  A  Course  in  Elocution,  which,  at  other  Schools,  would  cost  8635— here  costs  bat  $308l 

8.  A  Fine  Art  Course,  as  complete  as  that  In  the  Normal  Art  liraining  School  at  Boe> 
ton,  at  one-fifth  the  cost. 

Ok  A  Course  in  Music,  equal  to  that  of  any  Conservatory.  No  extra  charge  tar  Tecal 
Music. 

10.  A  Course  in  Law,  which  offers  superior  advantages.  This  department  is  new  fnllT 
established,  and  in  charge  of  Mark  L.  DeMotte,  LL.  B.,  and  Hon.  H.  A.  Qilleit.  AlB 
who  come  will  be  accommodated. 

11.  A  Reading  Course  In  Medicine. 

12.  A  Course  in  German  free.  G.  Bloch,  a  native  German,  has  charge  of  this  depart* 
m^nt.    His  ability  as  a  teacher  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  explanatlona. 

18.  A  Course  in  Telegraphy,  unequalled  in  the  West.    This  depulaaent  now  oeeaplea 
its  new  rooms. 
14.    A  Course  in  Phonography. 
16.  One  of  the  Best  Reference  Libraries  in  any  school. 

16.  An  abundance  of  Apparatus,  and  that  for  each  department 

17.  Better  Accommodations,  ana  at  lower  rat^  than  at  any  other  School  in  the  land. 
By  some  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  is  a  separate  tuition  for  each  departonent.  This  te 
not  the  case.  One  tuition  (8.00  per  term)  admits  the  Student  to  every  class  in  all  of  the 
departments,  excepting  Instrumental  Music,  Law,  Telecrapby,  and  Pnonography. 

ia  fact,  the  Student  here  enjovs  every  advantage  dsnred,  and  at  an  expenae  leas  than 
one-half  that  of  any  other  School  offering  equal  advantages.  We  defy  competition.  Some 
suppose  that  it  is  Impossible  to  supply  all  of  these  advsntages  at  the  low  ratea  named. 
One  fact  will  convince  all  thinking  persons  that  everything  Is  as  advertised,  and  that  is 
the  remarkable  nowth  oi  the  School,  increasins  in  six  years  from  an  attendanoe  of  85  to 
an  enrollment  of  1,728  per  term,  and  this  attendance,  too,  nuide  up  of  the  strongest  miada 
in  the  land.    Teat  the  truthfulness  of  our  statements  by  giving  the  School  a  triaL 

Before  deciding  where  to  attend  School,  send  for  our  new  OO-pan  Catalcme,  which  wa 
have  just  issued.    It  fully  explains  each  depanment.    This  wUl  oe  senl  free  to  any  ad- 


What  to  Do  oh  Akbtviho  at  Valpabaiso.— On  reaching  the  dty.  whether  byrdaj 
or  by  nightk  come  directly  to  the  Principal's  office.  Some  one  wUT  be*  in  readxnesa  fc 
trait  upon  you. 


We  receiye  numy  letters,  asklog  for  the  Begnlntloiu  by  which  the  School  is  goTenied. 
Below  we  give  the  same : 

Valparaiso,  Ikd.,  October  18,  187S>. 

From  the  aboTe  date,  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  benool  will  be  gOTerned  by  the- 
following  regolations,  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  October  6th,  1879 : 

1.  Students  may  enier  the  School  at  any  time  by  paying  tuition  for  one  term  fromr 
time  of  entrance,  ft.  Should  Students  pay  for  more  than  one  term,  and  be  obli|gd  to 
l«aTe,  all  tuidon,  excepting  for  their  term  then  in  progress,  will  be  refunded.  S.  When 
■aoney  for  board  is  advanced,  and  the  Student  is  obliged  to  leare  before  the  time  expires- 
for  which  payment  is  made,  weekly  rates  will  be  chai^gEed*  to  time  of  leaTine— the  balance 
refunded.  4.  If  the  work,  or  rates,  are  not  as  advertised,  all  tuition  will  be  refunded, 
bat  for  no  other  cause.  5.  In  case  of  sickness,  or  an  absence  of  more  than  three  weeks, 
the  Student  will  receive  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  a  oertificate,  which  will  entitle* 
him  to  the  unused  time,  which  may  be  made  up  at  any  term.  No  oertificate  is  transfer- 
able. 6.  Should  it  be  neoewary  for  a  Student  to  be  absent  from  a  class,  he  must  first  se- 
cnre  an  excuse  from  the  Principal.  7.  As  far.  as  iXMslble  we  hold  ourselves  accountable 
for  the  morals  of  the  Students,  and  the  utmost  care  will  be  used  so  that  no  imprmier  as- 
sociations will  an  formed.  8.  Students  will  be  dismissed  for  neglect  of  duty,  for  im- 
proper conduct,  or  for  engagingln  any  enterprise  outside  of  the  School,  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  nrincipai.  9.  When  a  Student  is  dismissed,  he  forfeits  all  tuition  paid, 
and  all  right  to  a  certificate  for  unexpired  term,  and  can  never  again  be  admitted  to  the 
School.  10.  All  names  of  Studento  dismissed  will  so  appear  in  the  Catalogue.  11.  All 
Students  will  be  received,  er  dismissed,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Principal. 

These  regulations  take  precedence  over  all  others. 
O.  Blocs,  Seereiory.  A.  V.  Baatholombw,  PresH  Board  of  Trustees. 


Tuition  per  term,  98.06.    This  pays  for  all  of  the  departments. 

BoARDiKO.  —Good  board,  fl  40  per  week.  Furnished  rooms.  80  cents  per  week.  S9ft 
pays  for  Board,  Tuition,  and  Furnished  Boom  for  one  year  of  44  weeks. 

126. 70  pays  for  one  term  of  eleven  weeks.  The  large  majority  of  the  Students  avail 
themselves  of  the  accommodations  at  these  rates. 

Thb  Ladies*  Halls.— In  these  the  rooms  are  arranged  in  suites.  Two  students  have 
a  sitting-room,  bedroom,  and  wardrobe.  These  buildings  are  handsomely  famished, 
and  placed  in  charge  of  an  experienced  matron.  Hereafter  the  rates  at  these  Halls  will 
be  the  same  ss  elsewere ;  that  is,  $1.70  or $1. 80  per  week,  nccording  to  room. 

Clxtb  Boarding.— BcMurd.  |1. 00  per  week.  Furnished  room,  SO  cents  per  week.  At 
these  rates  $77. 80  will  pay  for  Board.  Tuition,  and  Furnished  Boom  for  one  year. 

Pkivatb  Boarding  uall.  -  For  those  who  desire  private  boarding,  a  Hall  is  arranged. 
At  this  Uall  the  rate  is  $2. 20  per  week.  This  pays  for  hoard  and  furnished  room.  The 
accammodations  are  each  pts  usually  cost  83. 00  per  week.  At  thir  rate  f  116.80  pays  for 
Board.  Tuition,  and  Furnished  Boom  for  one  year  of  44  weeks. 

At  tne  above  rates  we  furnish  rooms  as  follows :    Store,  Bedstead,  Bed  and  Bedding, 
oonsistlng  of  Mattresses,  Bolster,  Pillows,  two  Sheets,  one  heavy  Comfort,  Table,  Chairs, 
Washbowl  and  Pitcher,  Mirror,  etc.    We  furnish  everything  excepting  Towels,  Light, 
an<)  Fuel.    Carpet  furnished  at  a  very  little  additional  expense.  Booms  furnished  or  un- 
foumished  for  self-biMtrdlng,  at  rates  as  above. 

Because  no  other  School  approximates  these  rates,  the  question  "  How  can  this  be 
doner*  comes  to  us  frequently.  We  believe  that  we  can  give  GOOD  BEASONS  whj 
we  are  able  to  furnish  accommodations  that  will  satisfy  sll,  and  at  the  low  rates  Indi- 
cated :  1.  The  Boarding  Department  is  under  our  immediate  supervisin.  2.  We  own 
not  only  the  School  Buildings,  but  the  Boarding  Houses  as  well.  8.  Valparaiso  is  located 
but  two  hours'  ride  from  Chicago.  We  have  e^eHlal  arrangements  with  the  best  whole- 
sale houses  in  the  city,  and  buy  direct,  thus  avoiding  all  commissions.  Besides  we  pur- 
chase in  such  large  quantities  that  we  obtain  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  discount.  4.  We 
raise  our  own  produce. 

We  desire  that  these  rates  and  advantages  be  compared  carefully  with  those  of  any 
other  reliable  Institution  of  learning.  While  expenses  are  less  here  than  at  any  other 
School,  we  yet  feci  confident  that  the  accommodations  will  satisfy  all. 

It  la  true  that  ihe  rates  may  be  made  so  low  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  provide  suit- 
able accommodations.  Especially  is  this  the  case  where  the  boarding  houses  are  not 
owned  by  the  Instiiution,  but  are  controlled  by  private  individuals,  many  of  whom  are 
obliged  to  pay  high  rents  or  taxes. 

Books.— All  books  rented  at  10  per  cent,  on  cost  prim. 

While  we  are  personally  reeponnble  for  every  statement  made  In  this  circular,  yet  the 
public  mav  feel  more  secure  to  know  that  each  statement  is  endorsed  by  the  following 
Soard  of  Trustees : 

Hon.  A.  V.  Bartholomew.  Pre8ld<>Bt Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Hon.  A.  Freeman,  Vice-President Valparaiso,  Ind. 

O.  Bloch  (Private  Banker),  Secretary Valparaiso,  Ind. 

H.  B.  Brown,  Treasurer Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Hon.  D.  L.  Skinner,  Pn^sident  First  National  Bank » ...Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Joseph  Gardner,  President  Farmers  National  Bank Valparaiso,  Ind. 

M.  L  McClelland,  Cashier  First  National  Bank Valparaiso,  Ind. 

John  N.  Skinner.  City  Mayer VaJparaiso^  Ind. 

J.  C.  Flint,  Superintendent  Boarding  Department Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Fbr  Catalogues  or  any  other  information,  address       H.  B.  BROWN,  Fnndpal, 

Spring  term,  Jan.  27,  1880;  Summer  term,  April  14, 1880 ;  Beview  term,  June  80, 1880; 
Fall  term,  A  ngust  27, 1880.  l-tf 


Indiana  State  University, 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  CO  ONI  Y,  IND. 
Winter  Term  benrins  Jan.  8, 1880.    Spriaf  Term,  MArek  2&,  188ik 


THREE  OOULBOIATB  OOUB8BS  s 

I.  The  Coune  in  Ancient  Classics;  3.  The  Coarse  in  Modem  Qasricsj 

3.  The  Coarse  in  General  Science. 

Also,  a  Prepaaratorj  Course. 


IShib  Fall  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thursday  Moroiag;  Sep- 
tember 4,  Z879.     Students  to  be  examined  should  present  themselves  two  days 


earlier. 


'Tuition  Free.    Contingent  Fee,  $3  per  Term.    Library  Pee  required  of  all,  50  ccbb^ 
Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 

'Women  Admitted  to  all  courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 

For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 

JtOBERT  C.  FOSTER,  Sec'y.  LEMUEL  MOSS,  PresideaL 

July  19, 1879.  W-vnl 

PETER  GRAMLING, 

Merchant  Tailor 

And  Dealer  in  Ready-Made  Clothing,  • 

Cfents*  Fmishmg  Goods,  Tnmks  &  Yalises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


s: 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  £.  B.  Clarke,  fi-SS 

<;eological  story  briefly  told. 

By  Dana,  f  1.50 

preparing  to  teach,  (f<fr  Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  f  1.75 

-WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS*  SPEAKER,  75 

We  haye  the  largest  stock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  will  be  glad  to  soid^oar  ounsyy 
t  of  new  books  to  any  one  sending  his  address. 

j-tf  B  18  West  Washington 


INDIANA 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


WINTER  TERM  begins  January  4, 1880,  and  ends  Hareh  80, 1880. 
€(PBINe^  TERM  begins  April  8,  1880,  and  ends  June 


THE  GOUBSE  OF  INST&UCTION  includes  the  sabjecto  required  by  law  to  be 
taught  ia  the  public  schools,  and  also  the  elements  of  those  branches  of  science  and  phi- 
loeophy,  the  need  of  which  is  dailjr  felt  by  the  people  in  their  industrial,  social,  and  po- 
litioil  relations.  The  character  of  the  instruction  is  thorough  and  practicaL  It  keeps 
oonstantly  in  Tiew  the  wants  of  the  teacher. 

SHORT  COURSE— For  tho«e  who  can  attend  but  one  term,  and  who  are  qualified 
to  receive  it,  a  special  course  of  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching,  in  organizing,  classi- 
fying, and  mana^ng  schools  will  be  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spring  and  Fall  terms. 

EXPENSES.— The  impresiiion  is  abroad  that  the  Indiana  State  Nonoal  School  Is  a 
Tery  expensive  school.  This  is  entirely  erroneous.  We  feel  safe  in  asserting  that  there 
is  not  a  school  in  the  state  that  can  be  attended  with  less  expense  than  this,  ali  aesertions 
to  the  oontrarr  notwithstanding.  First,  no  tuition  Is  charged.  Second,  books  can  be 
rented  in  the  Institution  at  a  nominal  sum.  Third,  good  bwirdiog,  including  an  abnnd* 
ance  of  wholesome,  well-prepared  food,  furnished  room,  foel,  and  light,  is  obtained  for 
from  $2.00  to  $2. 50  per  week.  A  htrge  majority  of  the  students  bring  all  expenses,  even 
washing,  within  $2. 60  per  week,  and  some  as  low  as  S2.00. 

LEuTU  RES.— Courses  of  tectum  are  given  each  term  by  the  president  on  the  Theory 
and  Art  of  Teaching,  embracing  School  Sujpervision,  Grading,  Courses  of  Study,  Examin- 
ations, the  Art  of  Instrncting  and  Governing.  School  Hygiene,  and  the  History  of  Edu- 
cation and  Educational  Systems.  These  are  ail  free.  There  are  also  rare  opiiortunities  for 
bearing  distinguished  popular  lecturers  from  abroad  at  small  expense.  Among  those  who 
are  to  be  here  the  coming  season  are  Prof.  Proctor,  a  noted  astronomer  of  England,  Mary 
A.  LIvermore,  Joseph  OSok,  and  Hon.  Wm.  Parsons,  of  England. 

LFTERaUY  SOCIETIES.  —Two  food  literarv  socities  are  in  successful  operation.  In 
them  the  student  has  an  opportunity  to  develop  his  powers  of  expression  and  gala  a 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  usage. 

OBSERVATION  AND  PRACTICG  in  the  training  school.  Students  are  required 
to  observe  until  they  can  accurately  report  aod  interpret  the  meauing  of  each  exercise. 
to  practice  teaching  under  criticism  until  they  can  plan  and  conduct  recitations  ana 
manage  cissses  efficiently. 

WHY  ATTEND  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  ?-l.  Because  ills  part  of  the 
school  svstem  of  the  state,  and  as  such  your  taxes  help  to  support  it. 

2.  Because  its  object  is  to  qualify  persons  to  teach  in  the  country  schools,  the  high 
schools,  the  city  schools,  and  to  act  as  superintendents  of  city  and  county  schools.  To 
this  end  it  furnishes  the  best  opportunities  to  be  found  in  the  state. 

8.  Because  the  instruction  and  training  are  thorough,  practical,  and  Just  what  yon 
need  as  a  teacher. 

4.  Because  you  can  enter  for  one  term,  stay  out  and  teach,  return  and  continue  your 
course,  without  loss  of  time. 

5.  Because  every  facility  for  a  partial  or  complete  professional  teacher's  education  is 
at  the  student's  command  here. 

6    Because  the  expenses  of  attending  are  as  low  as  those  of  any  other  iustitutlou. 

7.  Because  the  tuition  Is  free,  a  janitor's  fee  of  one  dollar  being  the  only  charge. 

8.  Because  the  entire  expense  of  attending  the  State  Normal  School  need  not  exceed 
1100  per  year. 

9.  Because  the  text-books  used  in  the  school  will  be  furnished  to  those  students  not 
desiring  to  purchase  them  at  a  small  rental  per  terra. 

10.  Because  a  diploma  from  the  Sute  Normal  School  Is  a  State  Certificate  for  life,  and 
•authorises  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  public  school  in  the  state  wltheul  receiving  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  county  supeviniendcnt. 

11.  Because  the  demand  for  teachers  who  have  been  educated  at  the  State  Normal 
School  is  greater  than  the  supply,  and  good  paying  situations  can  be  secured  by  l{ormal 
students  able  to  fill  them.    (Graduates  are  receiving  from  $50  to  |140  per  month. 

12.  Because  the  State  Normal  School  does  not  promise  to  do  impossible  things  for  its 
students. 

18.  Because  the  ereatest  need  of  the  state  is  competent,  well-trained  teachers;  and 
there  is  a  growing  aemand  among  school  officers  for  this  class  of  workers. 

14.  Because  the  course  can  be  completed  b v  the  average  student  in  eight  terms.  Stu- 
dents more  advanced  and  having  some  experience  in  teaching,  can  complete  the  course 
In  less  time. 

15.  Because  there  is  a  large  and  excellent  library  belonging  to  the  iostitutloB  to 
which  students  have  access  without  charge.     For  further  information,  address  ' 

G£0.  P.  BBOWN,  President, 
l-2t  Terre  Hante,  Ind. 


STANDARD  SCHOOL  BISTORT. 


Ridpath^s  Grammar  School  History  has  been  adopted  ^by 
Forty-three  Counties  in  this  State,  and  is  extensively  used  in 
many  others — and  in  nearly  aU  the  city  schools  in  the  State — 
including  Indianapolis,  Evansville,  Lafayette,  etc. 

Where  this  popular  history  has  not  been  used,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  supply  the  schools  at  very  low  Introductory  and  Exchange 
prices.     Retail  price,  $i.oo.     Introductory  price  70  cents. 
Address,  J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

36  East  Market  St,  Indianapolis. 


THE  NEWEST.  CHEAPEST,  AND  BEST. 

Milne's  Inductive  Arithmetics  meet  with  favor  because  they 
are  inductive  as  to  method;  because  they  combine  oral  and  writ- 
ten exercises  in  all  the  lessons;  because  brief,  correct,  clear. 
Eminently  Practical,  and  very  cheap. 


Milne's  First  I^cssons.    Retail,  25  cents.    Ezehmn|re,  lO 
Milne's  Pmetleal,  **       60  eents.  •«  SO 

A  full  set  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  teachers  for  examination,  on 
receipt  of  50  cents.  Address, 

J.  M.  OLCOTT, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

HoAYOT'S  SIACBinCAL  SFELLIB. 

SoMXTHiNG  New  and  Useful. — ^There  U  a  lack  of  specific  drill  in  the  use 
of  Diacritical  marks  in  most  of  our  schools,  and  mainly  because  the  means  U> 
this  end  were  not  at  hand  in  a  convenient  form  for  school  use.  A  demand 
for  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  names  and  use  of  Diacritical  marks,  in  connectiom 
with  a  blank  for  writing  spelling  lessons,  has  become  veiy  general.  This  de> 
mand  is  fully  met  in  McAvoy's  Diacritical  speller,  just  published,  and  which 
is  now  offered  to  the  public  at  10  cents  per  copy.  To  the  trader  and  to  teach- 
ere  who  wish  to  supply  their  own  schools,  we  will  make  a  liberal  discoonL 
Samples  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price,  10  cents. 

Address  J.  M.  Oloott,  Publisher, 

B  36  East  Market  St.,  Indianapolis. 


PURDUE  UNIVERSITY. 

A  coLUfiE  OF  Bcmrci,  ifiBicDLnu.  m  m  ucbuic  Am 


Purdue  University  has  three  regular  courses  of  study — the- 
Scientific  course,  including  Latin  or  German ;  the  Agricultiira]' 
course,  including  Horticulture ;  and  the  Mechanical  course,  in- 
cluding Practical  Mechanics  and  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Special  courses  of  study  are  also  provided  in  the  Special 
Schools  of  Science,  Agriculture,  and  Mechanics. 

The  University  Academy  affords  a  thorough  preparation  for 
the  College  courses,  and  also  elementary  instruction  in  the- 
sciences  for  those  who  can  not  take  a  more  extended  course. 
Students  are  permitted  to  take  such  studies  as  they  are  prepared 
to  pursue.  The  expenses  of  students  are  low.  Good  table- 
board  is  furnished  at  $2.50  per  week,  and  the  charge  for  room, 
heat,  and  light  is  only  50  cents  a  week.  The  dormitory  accom- 
modations are  superior.  The  entrance  and  incidental  fees  are- 
$5  per  term. 

The  next  term  opens  January  6,  1880,  and  the  third  term, 
March  30,  1880.  Students,  prepared  to  enter  the  class,  will  be- 
admitted  at  the  opening  of  each  term.  For  full  information, 
send  for  a  catalogue.        Address 

FBeSTOKNT  or  PVBDVB  ITNlVEKSm, 

lAfBjette,  Ind. 

JVST  ODT-THE  ONLT  WOBK  OF  THB  KIND. 

ANALYSIS  BY  DIAGRAM^ 
A  COLLECTION  OF  8EHTENCE8,  ^^ 

DIAGRAMMED    AND    EXPLAINED.  W_^ 

I«geBT0,,92|i*g«;  |wli»,  ll.KI.     A  Llb«nl  Dlicaiuit  to  Uie  Tnula 

The  syEtem  is  iteui,  most  of  (he  sentences  are  diffindl,  and  ell  ptatling  points 
in  analysis  and  grammar  are  txflaiittd.  It  contains  more  tiitftil  in/armaiiaH 
and  real  ktlp  in  its  line  than  anjr  other  work.  The  book  is  genttiitt  and  ai- 
Iractivt  in  every  feature.  Sent  tiy  mail  on  receipt  af  price.  Send  muney  bjr 
postal  Qrdtr  or  rtgisltted  Utter,     Address  all  ordera  to  the  author, 

ll-tl  W.  r,  L.  SAHDEBa.  Hew  AIImuit,  lad. 


ThdlndianaAsbtLryUniTersity 


iQTltas  to  its  halls  Youog  Men  and  Women  seskfaig  to  l«f  the  foundfttioii  of  a  tluRNfk 
and  practical  edacation.    Teaches  all  the  branches  required  to  obtain  a 

STATE  TEACHERS'   CERTIFICATE. 

SPECIAL  ATTBHTIOir  ttlTSN  TO  THB 

ENGLISH  LAKGUAaE  AND  TO  SCIENCE. 

8UPKRI0B  OONYXmBKCBS  IN  ITS 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

Military  Drill  conducted  bj  an  Officer  of  the 

UNITED   STATES  ARMT. 

Drill  in  ElocatiLon  by  Piof .  Robert  Kidd.    For  Gtrcnlan  and  Oatalognea, 

Address 

ALEXANDER  MABTEir,  President, 

l-lt  GKEENCASTUS,  DTD. 

Webster's  Unabridged 

THIRTY-TWO   THOUSAND  COPIES 
have  been  placed  in  the  public  schoobof 

the  United  States.  NEW  EDITION.  19S8  Pagres.  300O  Ensravliiga.  Four 
Paces  Colored  Plates.  Contains  aSUPPLBMDENT  of  4610  NBW  WORDS 
mad  Meanings,  and  a  New 

Biographical  Dictionary 

OF  OYER  9700  NABIES, 

A:ieient  and  modem,  includin{(  many  now  liTing,  giving  the  Name,  Fronondatioft,  Ni- 

tlonalityi  Profession,  and  Dato  of  each.     Published  by  

G.  A  C.  MEKBIAM, 

l-2t  SprinsBeld,  Mass. 

EARLHAM  COLIiEGE^ 

In  view  of  the  large  proportion  of  her  students  who,  on  leaving  coU^^,  go  out  to  tsick. 
has  decided  to  have  a  Tbaohbss'  Dspabtmbnt  in  addition  to  her  regular  eoane  of 
study.  Said  department,  in  addition  to  affording  an  opportunity  to  review  the  Comraon 
English  BrAUches,  will  include  a  daily  exercise  in  Theory  and  Practice  of  teaching-  Tbe 
following  will  be  amon^  the  subjects  diacuiued  and  carefully  studied :  1.  Historv  of  Ed- 
ucation. 2.  School  Disciplioe  and  Instruction.  8.  Mental  Science  as  the  &uis  o' 
Method.  4.  Object  Teaching.  S.  Application  of  Mental  Science  in  determining  the 
Method  in  each  Branch.    6.  Various  Misct* llaneous  Topics  of  Interest  to  the  Tt^cher. 

This  department  will  be  in  charan  of  Prof.  Wm.  W.  Wlute,  Principal  of  the  Pre- 
paratory Department,  assisted  bv  Prof.  Wm.  P.  Pink  bam,  well  known  for  several  jein 
as  Principal  of  the  Southern  Indiana  Normal  School,  now  Profeasorof  English  Literatan 
and  Elocution  in  Earlham  College.  Lectures  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  profenJoB 
will  be  given  by  other  members  of  the  College  Faculty  and  by  educators  not  counedcd 
with  the  College.  The  0>llege  Libraries,  Reading  Room,  and  Museum  will  be  open  to 
this  as  to  the  other  departments,  as  are  also  the  regular  classes  in  the  Oolleige  and  the 
Preparatory  School.    For  further  information,  send  for  circular  to 

JOSEPH  MOOBE,  President, 

l-2t  RI€»UOND,  DTD. 
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NORMAL   COURSE, 

BUSINESS   COURSE, 

PREPARATORY    COURSE, 

ACADEMIC   COURSE. 


Cash  Outlay  for  an  entire  School  Year  may  in  some  cases 
be  less  than  $50,  including  Board  and  Tuition, 


$100    IN    ADVANCE 

Pays  for  Board,  Furnished  Boom,  and  Tuition  for  one  School  Year 

of  four  terms,  and  many  students  make  the 

expense  much  less  than  this- 
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Open  to  all  on  easy  conditions,  thus  reducing  the  EX- 
PENSES FAR  BELOW  those  at  any  other 
School  of  this  class. 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Nov.  i8ih,  1879. 
Received  of  Prof.  Yocum  Check  on  First  National  Bank 
for  Five  Dollars,  (^5),  due  me  on  account  of  Free  Tuition 
for  term  ending  November  7th. 

EMMA  JONES,  Wolf  Lake,  Ind. 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Nov.  i8th,  1879. 
Received  as  above,  Bank  Check  for  Five  Dollars. 

RACHEL  JONES,  Wolf  Lake,  Ind. 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Nov.  i8th,  1879. 
Received  on  same  account  as  above,  Five  Dollars. 

SADIE  MATTHEWS,  Churubusco,  Ind. 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Nov.  i8th,  1879. 
Received  as  above.  Five  Dollars. 

C.  M.  McMAHON,  Perrysburg,  Ind. 

The  following  persons  in  addition  to  the  above,  have  re- 
ceived Free  Twition,  some  of  them  sevtraHimes  over: 
Kate  Corey,  Marion,  Ind. 
Andrew  C.  Gruber,  Hicksville,  Ohio. 
Maud  M.  Shoemaker,  Waterloo,  Ind. 
F.  V.  Broadbent,  Marion,  Ind. 
C.  B.  Tibbetts,  Bourbon,  Ind. 
A.  JosiE  Hartman,  Fort  Wayne. 
H.  E.  Alexander,  Montpelier,  Ind. 
Alice  E.  McMahon,  Perrysburg,  Ind. 
Lela  J.  Hakins,  Perrysburg,  Ind. 
Nellie  Harding,  Chamberlain,  Ind. 
Hubert  Barrand,  Huntertown,  Ind. 
A.  W.  Brown,  Muncie,  Ind. 
J.  M.  Beard,  Avilla,  Ind. 
Herman  Siemon,  Fort  Wayne,   and  others. 


Send  for  a  Circular  of  this  Institution  to 

W.  F.  YOOUM,  A.  M., 

PORT  WAYNE,  IND. 
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COUMEBCUL  IirSTITUTE, 
DANVILLE, 

HENDRICKS   COUNTY,  IND 


DEPARTMENTS : 


Preparatory* 

Teachers'.  » 

Commercial. 
Special  Science. 
Sclentlflc 
Classical. 

Snrreyiiisr* 

EnfiriAeeriiig. 


Elocntioiiary. 
MnsicaL 
Drawing. 
Palnflng. 

Preparatory  Medical. 
Law. 

Telegraphic 

Phonographic. 


SPECIAL   ANNOUNCEMENT. 

This  Institution  has  been  marked  by  great  prosperity.  Organized  in 
1876,  with  a  handful  of  students,  its  influence  and  reputation  have  spread 
far  and  wide,  until  it  enrolled  last  year  nearly  seven  hundred  pupils,  and 
numbered  in  its  ranks  pupils  from  OVER  TWENTY  STATES  and  TER- 
RITORIES, and  from  NEARLY  EVERY  COUNTY  IN  INDIANA.  This 
gratifying  and  unparalleled  success  has  enabled  us  to  make  some  valuable 
additions  to  our  teaching  force  and  facilities  for  illustration. 

PJKOJF*.  J.  A.  8TEBLE,  of  Lebanon,  Ohio,  has  been  engaged  as 
teacher.  He  is  a  THOROUGHLY  NORMAL  instructor,  having  had  thir- 
teen  years*  experience  as  student  and  teacher  in  the  National  Normal,  in 
which  position  he  has  enjoyed  a  popularity  seldom  accorded  in  any  vocation. 
He  comes  to  the  Central  Normal  richly  laden  with  honors  and  experience, 
and  will  contribute  to  the  school  an  intense  energy  and  vivacity. 


Douglass  &]Carlon,:Priiitera,  Indianapolis. 
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TB,OF.  S.  8.  HAMILL,  of  Chicago,  author  of  **  Science  of  Elo- 
cution/' will  give  an  extended  course  of  lessons  in  Elocution  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1880.  The  course  will  begin  about  the  middle  of  March,  and 
continue  till  near  the  middle  of  June.  It  will  be  FBE!E,  TWO 
HOURS  A  I>AT^  to  all  members  of  the  school. 

This  is  the  best  opportunity  ever  offered  by  a  Normal  School  for  the 
study  of  Elocution.  Teachers,  by  this  extra  drill,  will  have  a  rare  chance 
to  increase  their  EFFICIENCY  and  their  SALARIES.  • 

Prof.  Hamill  is  acknowledged  by  the  leading  educators  and  the  press  to 
be  the  most  efficient  teacher  of  Elocution  in  the  United  States.  Only  those 
who  have  come  into  contact  with  his  instruction  have  a  just  conception  of 
the  rapid  development  that  can  be  made  by  the  drill  he  gives  in  ACTION 
and  UTTERANCE. 

Elocution  will  be  SCIENTIFICALLY  taught.  NO  IMITATION 
RECITATIONS  will  be  given.  Every  lesson  illustrates  a  principle ;  every 
principle  has  a  practical  application. 

Pupils  will  be  prepared  for  teachers  of  Elocution  and  Dramatic  Readers. 
Those  desiring  to  make  a  SPECIALTY  of  Elocution  will  find  an  excellent 
opportunity  at  Danville.  Those  desiring  to  take  Elocution  in  connection 
•  with  other  studies  can  certainly  do  no  better  than  here, 

rnOF.  JOSEPH  TINGLET,  Ph.  !>.,  has  been  employed 
by  the  Central  Normal  College  to  establish  and  take  charge  of  a  Laboratory 
for  the  manufacture  of  Scientific  Apparatus.  Dr.  Tingley  was  for  over 
twenty-five  years  Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  Asbury  University.  He 
is  one  of  the  ablest  scientists  in  this  country,'  and  has  a  national  reputation 
as  a  genius  at  construction  of  apparatus.  The  greater  part  of  the  apparatus 
of  Asbury  University  was  manufactured  by  him.  Many  collies  and  some 
Normals  are  using  to-day  apparatus  constructed  by  Dr.  Tingley.  We  there- 
fore take  pride  in  announcing  that  he  is  at  the  head  of  a  Laboratory  in  the 
Central  Normal  College.  This  Laboratory  is  fitted  up  with  a  STEAM 
ENGINE,  WOOD  LATHE,  METAL  LATHE,  circular  saws,  boring  tools 
and  other  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  apparatus.  The  greater  part 
of  this  machinery  has  lately  been  bought  new  by  the  Institution  to  aid  in 
carrying  on  this  manufacturing  establishment. 

OUR  PROPOSITION 

Is  that  all  who  give  time  and  attention  to  the  subject  shall  be  instructed  in 
the  manufacture  of  apparatus  for  themselves,  and  that  they  shall  go  forth 
thoroughly  equipped  with  apparatus  of  their  own  for  use  in  their  schools. 

THE  GREAT  TROUBLE 

• 

Has  been  that  apparatus  could  not  be  purchased  by  the  teachers  on  accoant 
of  the  great  expense.  But  this  difficulty  is  overcome  at  the  Central  Normal. 
By  the  aid  of  our  machinery  and  the  great  mechanical  and  inventive  inge* 
nuity  of  Dr.  Tingley,  pupils  can  go  forth  thoroughly  equipped  for  enlivening 
their  schools  and  making  themselves  indispensable  in  their  respective  coo* 


CENTRAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE, 


munities.  By  the  aid  of  experiments  the  dull  monotony  of  any  school  can 
be  broken  up ;  pupils  can  be  caused  to  enjoy  their  work. 

Prof.  Tingley  will,  in  addition  to  his  Laboratory  work,  instruct  specialists 
in  the  higher  departments  of  science.  There  will  be  no  extra  charge  for 
this  instruction. 

A:S  IJLJLUSTB^ATION.—Asi  electrical  machine,  which  would 
cost  $15  at  a  retail  store,  can  be  made  by  a  pupil,  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Tingley, 
for  $2  or  $3,  and  one  answering  every  purpose  and  illustrating  every  principle 

CAN  BE  CONHTBUCTJEn  FOB  25  CENTS  I 

All  the  instruction  and  assistance  in  this  department  will  be  FBEE  to 
all  pupils  of  the  school.  In  no  case  will  any  charge  be  made  except  for 
the  material  used. 

There  is  in  process  of  construction  a  magnificent  Telescope,  showing 
nearly  everything  of  interest  in  the  heavens. 

There  is  also  in  process  of  manufacture  an  Electrical  machine,  which, 
when  completed,  will  be  the  largest  to  be  found  in  any  institution  in  Indiana, 
and  will  give   a  spark  from  TEN  to  TWELVE   INCHES  in  LENGTH. 

Many  other  pieces  of  apparatus  might  be  mentioned,  but  suffice  it  to  say 
that  this  work  is  to  be  done  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Central  Normal  Col- 
lege. The  lenses,  plates,  etc.,  will  be  purchased  and  brought  to  the  Labor- 
atory for  mounting,  adjusting  etc. 

o 

SIXTEEN  GENERAL  ITEMS. 

1.  The  Institution  has  a  strong  Faculty  of  NOBMALLT 
TBAINEI>  TEACHEBS,  marked  by  culture,  enthusiasm  and  suc- 
cessful teaching. 

2.  THE  STUDENTS  of  this  school  have  been  crowned  with  glorious 
successes — ^almost  invariably  achieving  their  purposes.  Wherever  a  true 
Normalite  goes  he  carries  with  him  a  spirit  of  energy  and.  earnestness,  and 
attends  closely  to  his  business.  There  is  no  class  of  students  so  free  from 
drunkenness,  gambling  and  idleness  as  Normalites. 

3.  The  students  while  here  are  received  into  families  and  are  surrounded 
by  the  healthful  influences  of  homes. 

4.  The  accommodations  are  first-class.  The  citizens  of  Danville  have 
donated  to  the  Institution  buildings  that  cost  over  $30,000. 

5.  The  School  is  well  equipped  with  apparatus  for  illustration.  The  fa- 
cilities of  every  department  are  first-class. 

6.  The  Commercial  Department  is  supplied  with  material  for  actual 
business.  The  student  completing  this  course  fills  offices  in  every  kind  of 
business. 

7.  Text-books  can  be  rented  at  ten  cents  a  volume  per  term.  The  ex- 
pense for  books  can  thus  be  reduced  to  forty  cents  per  term. 

8.  Students  can  select  their  own  studies. 

9.  Students  can  enter  at  any  time. 

10.  In  case  of  sickness  pupils  are  carefully  nursed. 

11.  The  School  is  non-sectarian. 

13.   The  location  is  beautiful,  quiet  and  healthful. 

13.  No  distinction  is  made  from  a  standpoint  of   wealth.     Every  pupil 
stands  on  his  merits. 

14.  None  but   those  working  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  purpose  are 
desired  as  students.  • 
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15.  Classes  are  sustained  for  pupils  of  all  grades,  however  backward  or 
however  far  advanced. 

16.  THE  SCHOOL  STANDS  ON  ITS  OWN   MERITS   AND   EX- 
PECTS TO  LIVE  BY  BEING  USEFUL. 


PLEASE  READ ! 

The  Central  Normal  College  is  an  exponent  of  the  TB  UJR  NO^C- 
ItfAL  IJDEJLf  which,  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  has  reyolutionized 
to  a  great  extent  the  whole  system  of  education,  has  turned  monastidsm 
into  self-government,  hatred  of  study  into  love  of  the  same,  antagonism  of 
pupils  into  co5peration  and  sympathy,  blind  force  into  living  tact,  stupidity 
into  enthusiasm,  dullness  into  vim  and  snap,  and  inefficiency  into  vi^r  and 
manliness. 

Any  institution  that  crams  is  abnormal^  and  such  is  the  teacher  who  does 
not  teach  self-government  and  inspire  his  pupils  with  a  love  of  their  work. 
Hundreds  have  gone  from  this  school  imbued  with  the  '*  better  way.'* 
What  this  age  demands,  and  IS  RECEIVING,  is  men  and  women  who  can 
<do — who  can  accomplish  results.  What  the  schools  should  aid  their  pupils  in 
acquiring  is  POWSM  and  MASTEJRYm  Many  institutions  are  con- 
sidered thorough  because  they  are  good  at  crafnming ;  because  the 
ideas  of  some  author  or  teacher  have  been  thoroughly  committed.  If  this 
be  thoroughness  we  had  better  strive  for  something  else — the  best  word 
we  think  of  is  J^A^STERYm  Mastery  not  of  words,  but  thoughts;  not 
of  a  certain  book,  but  of  the  subject.  This  better  teaching  conduces  to  the 
grand  element  of  success,  SEJLF'HEJLIANCE. 

WHAT  CLASSES  WE  HAVE. 

Orafntnar* — There  are  always  two  classes  in  Grammar — one  elememt- 
ary^  the  other  advanced.  The  Grammar  Class  has  become  so  widely  and  &- 
vorably  known  that  there  is  scarcely  a  necessity  of  mentioning  the  advan- 
tages here  offered  in  that  line.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  definitions 
and  difficult  constructions,  and  an  outline  of  the  subject  is  also  made.  The 
last  four  weeks  of  every  term  are  given  to  analysis,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
almost  every  pupil  is  able  to  analyze  the  most  difficult  sentences. 

Arithmetic^ — ^There  are  three  grades  of  classes  in  Arithmetic — ^^fnn- 
nin^,  advanced  and  reviruf. 

AlgebrOf — Three  grades  of  classes  in  Algebra  are  organized  at  the  be- 
ginning of  every  term.  One  commences  the  subject.  The  second  com- 
mences at  Simple  Equations  and  completes  the  book  to  *<  Problem  of  ike 
Lights.^''     The  third  grade  begins  at  Quadratics  and  completes  the  subjecL 

Geography • — Two  grades  of  classes  are  sustained  every  term  in  Ge- 
ography. Map  Drawing,  Physical  and  Mathematical  Geography  receive  care- 
ful attention. 

History. — One  class  is  taught  in  United  States  History,  and  one  in 
General  History  on  the  Normal  plan. 

"Reading   and  UpelHng.  —  Much  and  careful  attention  is  given 


every  term  to  Reading  and  Spelling,  especially  to  such  reading  as  is  required 
in  schools,  society  and  the  home  circle. 

Physiology* — Two  grades  of  classes  are  taught  in  Physiology  and 
Anatomy — beginning  and  advanced.  A  full  line  of  apparatus  is  used  daily — 
skeletons,  manikins,  models,  charts,  etc. 

Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Geology  and 
Sotany, — Classes  will  be  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  in  each  of 
these  sciences,  and  will  have  the  free  use  of  abundant  apparatus. 

Latin  and  Oreeh* — Four  grades  of  classes  are  sustained  every 
term  in  Latin.     One  class  is  sustained  in  Greek. 

Qermanm — Beginning  and  advanced  classes  are  taught  every  term  in 
German.     NO  EXTRA   CHABGE. 

3£athentati€S,  —  Geometry^  Trigononutry^  Surveying  and  Engineering 
receive  especial  attention.  The  department  of  Mathematics  is  in  charge  of 
Prof.  Steele,  a  prince  of  mathematicians. 

The  very  best  instruction  will  be  given  in  Land  Surveying,  in  all  its 
forms,  including  Leveling,  Grading,  Laying  out  Curves,  etc.,  etc.  This  will 
be  taught  by  Prof.  Steele,  who  has  had  practical  experience  as  a  surveyor. 

A  Surveyor's  Transit  is  in  use  for  advanced  work  in  this  department. 
This  is  a  new,  perfect  and  magnificent  instrument. 

There  is  provided  a  Surveyor's  Compass  for  ordinary  surveying. 

Plane  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  are  taught  every  term  as  introductory 
to  Surveying  and  Engineering. 

Trigonometry  will  be  taught  as  it  is  taught  nowhere  else,  practically. 
The  pupils  will  measure  triangles  in  the  field,  and  apply  their  methods  in 
the  most  practical  manner.  Meridian  lines  will  be  established  by  the  classes, 
the  process  discussed,  and  their  uses  applied. 

A  Teachers*  Training  Class  will  be  conducted  every  term. 
The  drill  in  this  will  be  worth  more  than  the  entire  expense  of  attending 
the  institution. 

JRhetoric  is  taught  every  term  in  beginning  and  advanced  classes. 

Business  JDepartnhentm — All  the  classes  of  this  department  are  in 
operation  every  term.  The  Business  Course  can  be  commenced  at  the  begin- 
ning of  any  term.     Material  is  furnished  for  ACTUAL  BUSINESS. 

Vocal  3£usic  is  taught  every  term>  in  two  classes.     No  extra  charge. 

Penmanship  and  Drawing  are  taught  every  term. 

Debating* — The  entire  School  is  organized  every  term  in  Debating 
Sections.  They  receive  special  instruction  in  the  practical  workings  of  soci- 
eties. 

The  Beeitations  in  all  the  classes  afe  an  hour  in  length. 

Classes  are  organized  every  term  to  meet  the  needs  of  all.  No  one  need 
fear  that  he  will  not  be  accommodated,  as  we  provide  for  all. 

Pupils  select  their  own  studies.  Advice  is  always  given  cheer- 
fully by  the  teachers. 
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CALENDAR. 

Spring  Term  of  eleven  weeks  will  open  February  3,  1S80. 
Summer  Term  of  eleven  weeks  will  open  April  20,  1880. 
Review  Term  of  four  weeks  will  open  July  6,  1880. 
Fourth  Annual  Commencement  will  occur  July  29,  1880. 
Fall  Term  will  open  August  31,  1880. 
Winter  Term  will  open  November  16,  1880. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  select  their  own  studies. 

o 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition,  $8  for  eleven  weeks,  in  advance.  Good  board  per  week  HOT 
TO  JEJlCEEI>  $1.50.  Room  rent  (room  carpeted,  completely  famished 
and  kept  in  order),  NOT  TO  EXCEEJD  50  cents  per  week. 

We  give  the  figures  thus  positively  because  many  persons  are  attracted 
to  institutions  which  make  exceedingly  fair  ( ? )  promises,  never  to  be  ful- 
filled. We  guarantee  that  no  one  shall  have  to  pay  A.  CENT  more  than 
our  advertised  rates,  while  many  pay  less.  A  large  number  have  received 
satisfactory  board  at  $1.30  per  week,  while  some  have  boarded  at  $1  per 
week.     By  self-boarding  many  reduce  their  expenses  for  board  to  50  or  60 

cents  per  week. 

o 

LOCATION. 

Danville,  the  county  seat  of  Hendricks  county,  is  located  twenty  miles 
west  of  Indianapolis,  on  the  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  Railroad.  It  is  a 
beautiful  and  healthful  town,  noted  for  the  intelligence  and  sobriety  of  its 
people.     Population,  about  2,500. 

REAiyEE* — Do  you  not  need  a  term's  drill  at  the  Central  Normal 
College  ?  Have  you  ever  thought  how  little  the  expense  will  be,  and  how 
soon  it  can  be  made  up  by  more  efficient  work  ?  Hundreds  of  pupils  have 
gone  from  this  institution  and  demonstrated  that  the  Normal  Idea,  as  taught 
and  lived  here,  is  correct,  and  that  the  time  and  money  required  to  attend 
a  school  of  this  kind  are  not  wasted.  One  term  alone,  if  well  employed, 
will  yield  rich  results.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  one  of  the  r^ular 
courses  will  contribute  to  any  one  an  impetus  and  advantage  to  be  felt  life- 
long. 

If  you  are  not  interested  in  this  circular  you  will  confer  a  favor  by  hand- 
ing it  to  some  one  who  is  striving  to  gain  power,  and  has  a  desire  for  a  prac- 
tical education,  for  a  small  outlay  of  money  and  in  a  reasonable  time. 

A  catalogue  will  be  sent  EEEE  on  application.  Further  particulars 
will  be  cheerfully  given  by  letter?    Address 

F.  P.  ADAMS,  FHnoipaJy 

Central  Normal  College, 

Danville,  Ind. 
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PREPARE    FOR    EXAMINATIONS. 


THE    NORMAL    QX7ESTION    BOOK; 

Prepared  expressly  far  the  use  of  teachers  in  preparing  for  examinations. 
Contains  nearly  four  thousand  questions  and  answers  on  the  common 
school  branches,  arranged  in  a  systematic  and  philosophical  order.  The 
Questions  are  such  as  to  bring  out  the  most  difficult  points  in  each  subject 
and  the  Answers  are  taken  from  the  best  authorities,  with  the  name  of  the 
author,  the  page,  and  paragraph  from  which  each  answer  is  taken. 

The  Qaesdons  and  Answers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Q^iestions  on  Orthography. 

Answers  to  Qooations  on  Orthography. 

Qfiestionson  Reading. 

Answers  to  Questions  on  Reading. 

Questions  on  Arithmetic. 

Answers  to  Questions  on  Arithmetic. 

Questions  on  Grammar. 

Answers  to  Qjiestions  on  Grammar. 

Qnestions  on  U.  b.  History. 

Answers  to  Questions  on  U.  S.  History. 

Questions  on  Geography. 

Answers  to  Q^testions  on  Geography. 

Qjxestions  on  Mathematical  Geography. 

Answers  to  Questions  on  Mathematical  Geography. 

Qsiestions  on  Physical  Geography. 

Answers  to  Q^testions  on  Physical  Geography. 

Questions  on  Physiology. 

Answers  to  Questions  on  Physiology. 

Qsiestions  on  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

Answers  to  Qyestions  on  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

Questions  on  Civil  Government. 

Answers  to  Questions  on  Civil  Government. 

The  work  was  prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  preparing  for  examinations; 
and  is  also  adapted  to  the  use  of  Common  Schools,  High  Schools  and  Institutes  for  daily, 
weekly  and  monthly  reviews.  With  an  Appendix^  containing  outlines  of  Infinitives,  Partici- 
ples and  Analysis  in  Grammar,  Percentage  in  Arithmetic,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching, 
Map  Drawing,  A  Scale  of  Criticism,  A  Programme  of  Studies  and  Recitations,  Rules  to  be 
Observed  During  Examination,  and  Hints  and  Suggestions  on  the  Preparation  of  Mss. 
Tbpic  List  for  the  Study  of  Geography,  Arc.  By  far  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  <A 
the  kind  ever  issued  from  the  press. 


We  believe  that  this  book  is  destined  to  have  a  greater  sale  than  any  other  School  work 
yet  published.  The  first  edition  and  all  but  a  few  copies  of  the  second  edition  were  sold  be- 
fore a  single  copy  of  the  book  had  been  received  from  the  hand  of  the  printer. 

Orders  were  received  for  it  from  nearly  every  State  and  Territory'  in  the  Union,  from 
Canada  and  from  England,  previous  to  the  day  of  publication. 

Nicely  and  eiegantly  bound  in  cloth  with  gilt  back  and  side-sUmp  print- 
ed in  superb  style  on  heavy  white  book  paper  and  contains  406  pp.  Price, 
ofdy  $i.5a 

J.  £.  SHERBII.I., 

Danville,  Hendricks  Co.,  Ind. 


THE   "NORMAL  TEACHER'' 

FTJBLISHI17G  HOUSE. 


PREPARE     FOR     EXAMINATIONS 


Special  Announcement  to  the  Teaching  Brofessi&n* 


THE  NORMAL  QUESTION  BOOK, 

Prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  Teachers  in  Preparing  for  Bixcanination. 

Contains  nearly  four  thousand  questions  and  answers  on  the  common  school  brancfaes,  ar- 
ranged in  a  systematic  and  philosophical  order.  The  Questions  are  such  as  to  brinf  oat  the 
most  difficult  points  in  each  subject,  and  the  Answers  are  taken  from  the  best  suithorilies. 
with  the  name  of  the  author,  the  page,  and  paragraph  from  which  each  answer  is  taken. 

The  work  was  prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  preparing  for  exanunatsoiis ; 
and  is  also  adapted  to  the  use  of  Common  Schools,  High  Schools  and  Institutes  for  daily, 
weekly  and  monthly  reviews.     IVtth  an  Apptndix,  containing  outlines  of_Infiniti-ve^ParKi> 


ciples  and  Analysis  in  Grammar,  Percentage  in  Arithmetic,  Theory  and  Practice  of 
ing,  Map  Drawing^  A  Scale  of  Criticism,  A  Programme  of  Studies  and  Recitations,  Roles  to 
be  Observed  During  Examinantio,  and  Hints  and  Suggestions  on  the  Preparation  of  MSS. 
Topic  List  for  thn  Study  of  Geography ,  etc.  By  far  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  of 
the  kind  ever  issued  from  the  press.    Price  ;$i.5o. 

The  Country  Teacher  Served  at  Last! 

A.    N  E  IV    jy  O  R  K 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING  in  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

BT  O.  DALLAS  LIND. 

We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  teacher  who  would  make  the  most  success  of  his 
school,  must  have  this  book.  We  are  acquainted  with  all  the  teachers'  works  pubhsked  la 
both  Europe  and  America,  and  we  can  confidently  say  that  this  is  the  moax, ^raetieml  work 
for  the  Country  Teacher  that  has  ever  been  issued  from  the  press.  The  book  is  meetiog  widb 
a  great  sale.     Price  |z.a5. 

SOMETHING    NEW, 

QravtMnar  Made  Attractive  and  Interesting*     JFaJte  Up 
Tour  IHM  Qranhmar  Class  by  Using 

THE    "NORMAL  TEACHER"   PARSING  BOOK. 


This  little  book  contains  forty-eight  blank  pa|^es  ruled  and  arranged  for  written  ^ 
Utsentf  and  several  pages  reading  stiatter,  consisting  of  programmes  and  models  for  panxQg 
every  part  of  speech,  and  for  the  analysis  of  sentences.  Rules  for  distinguishing  the  d^ 
ferent  parts  of  speech  in  difficult  cases,  an  explanation  of  the  construction  of  Infinitives  and 
Participles  and  the  Relative  Pronoun.  Retau  price  aoc.  per  copy.  Sample  to  teachers  for 
examination  with  a  view  to  introduction  into  schools,  150. 


IN     PRESS. 

NORMAL  OUTLINES  OF  COMMON  SCHOOL 

BRANCHES. 

Designed  as  an  aid  to  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  method  of  teaching  and  studying  by  ta^ 
ics.    By  G.  Dallas  Lind,  author  of  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Country  Schools. 

Thb  little  book  is  designed  to  lift  pupils  and  teachers  out  of  the  old  ruts  by  directing  the 
studies  of  the  pupils  and  stimulating  them  to  investigation,  and  pointing  out  to  the  teacher 
the  true  plan  of  conducting  a  recitation.    Price  $x.oo. 


A  BICH  HARVEST  FOB  AGENTS. 

The  time  is  approaching  when  schools  will  close  for  the  winter  and  teachers  have  money. 
This  is  the  best  time  in  the  year  to  canvass  for  books.  We  want  an  agent  in  every  county 
in  the  U.  S.  to  sell  the  above  named  works.  They  are  sure  to  sell  to  every  teacher,  as 
many  of  our  agents  already  at  work  can  testify.     Write  for  terms. 

J.  E.  SHERRILL,  Proprietok, 

DanviUe,  Indiana, 


GENTEAL  IIlM  MM  mM, 

LADOGA,    IgPIAHA. 

SprlBf  Tena  beglii  Februrj  S,  1884. 

Sinner  Tern  begtat  April  80, 1880. 

8h»rt  SnclM  kefflni  Jal;  «,  1880. 

TWELVE  TEACHERS  ARB  EMPLOYED. 

TUc  it  (hs  laaa  laccmrul  jtar  in  the  hinorr  of  lb*  KoruL    Sisd  for  aiu*ii(w  Cate- 
Aww.    Write  for  our  iptcia]  urm*.    Addnn 

J.  T.  C00KB8,  Principal. 
WABBEH  DiitST,  Ant  Prindpftl.  i-it 

MOTTS  MODERN  MODE. 

CHASTS  FOB  SCHOOLS. 

ENDORSED  AND  RECOMMENDED  BV  THE  BEST  EDUCATORS 

IN  THE  STATE, 

As  practical  aids  to  impart  a  Butiaesi  Edncalioo. 

D.  McA.  WILLIAMS,  Stats  Agent. 
r.O  Address:    Fowler,  Benton  Co.,  Ind.  3-It 

jrvsT  OVT-Tna  ohlt  wobk  of  ths  kisv. 

NALYSIS  BY  DIAGRAMO 

A  COLLECTION  OF  8ENTEICCE8,  ^^ 

DIAGRAMMED    AND    EXPLAINED.  V..^ 

Lut*  I  TO.,  M  M[Mi  piiis,  I1.3S.     A  Llbenl  SlMnuit  to  Uw  Tnda 

The  lysCem  is  >uw,  most  of  the  sentences  arc  difftmlt,  and  nil  ptmJing peaiti 
ia  analysis  and  gnunmar  are  ixpltkined.  It  contains  more  taiftd  infermatUm 
and  rial  Aeifi  in  it*  line  than  anv  other  work.  The  book  is  gtntiine  uid  »t- 
trttitt  in  every  feataie.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Send  money  by 
fMal  trder  or  rtgitttridjttttr.     AddreM  all  orden  to  the  author, 

IMt  «.  V.'l..  SAHDBBS,  B*w  AlhMTi  !■«.    . 


HI  A  C*.,  PBTlIind,  M alaa. 

•RAftWHK.    tltaJar 
ViAOatlttTM.    A44rM* 


A 


APPLETONS'  READERS  II  MISSOURI. 


FACTS  vs.  BRAG  X 


I.  The  State  of  Missouri  has  a  law  requiring  each  countj  to 
adopt  text -books  once  in  five  years.  The  first  five  years  having 
expired,  conventions  were  held  for  a  second  adoption  Janaarj 
6th,  1880. 

II.  McGuffey's  Readers  had  been  used  for  twenty-five  yeais 
prior  to  the  first  adoption  under  the  law  in  1875,  ^^^  ^^  there 
were  no  others  offered  in  opposition  at  that  time,  they  were  con- 
tinued by  nearly  all  the  counties  in  the  State. 

III.  In  the  late  contest  Messrs.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co., 
of  Cincinnati;  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.,  and  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.  of  New  York,  formed  an  offensive  and  defensive  combina- 
tion agamst  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

They  took  this  course  because,  first,  they  desired  to  perpetuate 
the  monopoly;  and,  second,  they  saw  and  felt  that  Appletoos' 
Readers  were  so  far  superior  to  anything  published  by  them  that 
it  was  necessary  to  combine  against  a  common  rival  or  their  ante- 
diluvian books  were  doomed. 

Appletons'  Readers  were  new  and  not  having  had  opportunity 
to  compete  in  former  adoptions  were  not  in  use,  except  as  the 
more  intelligent  Boards  had  rebelled  against  the  old  and  expen- 
sive books,  and  had,  previous  to  the  convention,  ordered  Read- 
ers to  the  number  of  70,000  copies. 

THE    RESULT. 

Over  100  County  Commissioners  (Superintendents)  recom- 
mended Appletons'  Readers. 

The  following  19  counties  adopted  them : 

BBNTOBT,  CARKOLI^  CJHRMTIAH, 

CLAT,  BITllKIilM,  HEBIRT^ 

JA€KSOBr,  JASPER,  JOHHSOM, 

MAMIOM,  HeDOMAIiB,  HOHTeOHUBRT, 

HOHITEAr,  PETTIS,  RAI«Iii, 

SCOTT,       STOME,  POI.K,  aad  HEW  HARRIJS. 

These  counties  embrace  the  following  impcftrtant  towns  and 
cities : 

KAHSAS  CITT,  IRDEPBHJSEHCE,         CARTMAeE, 

liJSE'S  SUMMIT,  JOPI^IN,  WBeB  CITT, 

HAHMIBAIi,  PALMYRA,  CARROI.I<TOH, 

SEDAI.IA,  WARREHSBVRCI,  CAI<IFORHIA« 

KHOB  KMOSTBR,  HOLRBM,  PIHEYIIiI.E, 

TIPTOM,  ClilNTON,  CAI/H017M, 

HOUTROSE,  HOMTeOM'RT  CITT,  RAHVIIiLE, 

HBW  I<OBrROBr«  And  BUiajr  •tbem,  mmI  c^mtelA 


XOBE  THAU  1.5th  THE  SCHOOL  POPULATION  OF  THE  STATE. 

Since  the  conventions  the  following  towns  and  cities  (in  coutt- 
ties  not  adopting  Appleton)  have  rebelled  against  the  retaining 
of  the  old  books  and  have  adopted  Appletons'  Readers : 

CHII.I.IGOTHC,       liBXisreToar,  ash  grote, 

SPRIH«V1EI.D,  PIiBASAHT  MIIX,  WEHTZ¥II.I«E, 

HABSHAIil.,  SHBI.BIHA,  €HABI.BSTOH« 

HEW  HABBID,  APPIiETO.C  CITT,  BVrFAIiO, 

Aad  over  173  Districts. 

Phelps  county,  situe  the  convention^  has  put  Appletons'  Read- 
ers into  over  one-half  the  schools. 

The  following  counties  made  no  adoption,  which  means  that 
they  refuse  to  continue  McGuffy's  in  the  schools : 

CAI.DWEI.,  CHABlTOar,  lilTIHOSTOH, 

MISSISSIPPI,  HOJfBOE,  BAT, 

SAI«IHB,         SHEV^BT,         STOODABD,         ST.  FBAHOIS. 

Many  towns  and  cities  in  these  counties  are  now  ordering  Appletons'  Readers. 

In  shortj  McGupfey's  Rbadhrs  lost  29  Counties  and  did  not  Gain  One. 

**THE  BOOM  IS  STILL  BOOMING." 

Appletons'  Readers  achieved  "  enough  glory  for  one  day,"  but  the  end  is 
n<>t  yet.  The  more  intelligent  educato.s  01'  Missouri  are  determined  to  have 
Appletons*  Readers,  adoption  or  no  adoption. 

Bead  what  Prof.  J.  Baldwin,  President  of  State  Norman  School,  Kirkville, 
says : 

APPLETONS'  READERS  ARE  DESTINED  TO  ACCOMPLISH 

INCALCULABLE  OOOD ! 

First,   They  will  Educate  our  Teachers  as  well  as  our  Children. 

Second.   They  will  necessitate  the  Revision  op  all  existing  Series. 

Third.    The  best  talent  in  the  country  was  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion OP  them.   A  NEW  era  in  School  Books  is  thus  inaugurated.    The 

TRADE  OP  THE  MERE  COMPILER  IS  DoOMBD,  AND  THE  PUBLISHERS  OP  SUCH 
BOOKS  WILL  NEED  TO  SEEK  OTHER  PIELDS  OP  ENTERPRISE. 

Exchaiij^e  Price.    Introductory  Price. 

Appletons'  First  Reader lo.io  ^0.12 

AppiETONS*  Second  Reader 15  .20 

Appletons' Third  Reader 20  .30 

Appletons*  Fourth  Reader.. 25  .35 

Appletons' Fifth  Reader 40  .60 

A  SPLENDID  OFFER- 

To  enable  educators  and  friends  of  education  to  examine  these 
books  we  make  the  following  extraordinary  offer : 

On  receipt  of  $1.10  we  will  send  any  Teacher,  member  of 
Board,  or  friend  of  education,  a  sample  set  of  these  Readers  pre- 
paid.  If  for  any  reason  it  is  not  desired  to  retain  the  books,  they 
may  be  returned  in  good  order  at  our  expense  and  the  money  will  be 
refunded. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  N.  Y. 

Address  HIRAM  HADLEY, 

General  Agent  por  Indiana, 
2-it  Bates  Block,  Indianapolis. 


THE  BEST  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS. 

The  Wholb  Couksb  for  Schools  in  Two  Books. 

OI^MET'S  PICTORIA]:.'PBIHABT,  ao4  P<«eseletB]itiri]liistxated.S' 
Ibook  is  in  two  Part— Part  Second  being  equal  to  the  ordinary  Rodimenu  of  ' 
Introductory  price  so  ctt  ;  Exchanfe  15  cts. 

OliNBT^S  PBACnCAI.  ARITHBUSTICB,  nearly  400  psges. 
tkis  book  is  to  ^ve  the  greatest  facility  in  the  use  of  figures  as  applied  to  the  . 
natters  of  life,  in  the  shortest  time.    It  contains  more  practical  exampUs  than  aaj 
•fits  sixe  or  price  ever  published.    Introductory  price  48  cts. ;  Exchange  35  cts. 

A  sample  set  0/ these  two  hooks  wilt  he  sent  hy  mail  on  receipt  ^50  caits^ 

PATTESSO]r*fl€OHHO]f  S€VOOI«SraiXKB.   This  Is  the  most 
nod  well  graded  Speller  yet  published.    It  contains  practical  rules  for  spelling, 
airably  classified  list  of  words.     Introductory  price  15  cts. ;   Exchange  zs  cts. 
^Py  10  etnU, 

CHAPIN'S  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Ji 
Introductory  price  48  cents.  AVERY'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  HILL'S  ELl 
MENTS  OF  RHErORIC  AND  COMPOSITION  PALMER'S  ELEMENTS  OF 
BOOK-KEEPING.  COLTON'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHY.  LOSSING'S  OUTLIKS 
U.  S.  HISTORY.    SHAW'S  NEW  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


S.  S.  Vkntrss,  Rooom  9  Lakeside  Building, 
a-et  Chicago,  111. 


Shldom  &  Co.,  8  Mttrray  St , 

New  York. 


(XRABUaBBD  1858) 
iMparts  a  PRACTICAL,  USEFUL  and  PROFIT- 
ABLX  EDUCATION,  meeting  the  w«Bts  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  yonng  and  middle-aged  men,  IN- 
8UBIMO  THXM  A  BUCGK88FUL  FUTURE. 
Indorsed  by  the  Indiana  Legislatnre  of  1878-*79, 
Indianapolis  Board  of  Tmde,  Business  Men  and 
Olty  Coandl,  and  24,000  snoosasM  graduates  in 
neUve  bnsinses.   HO  TOUNO  MAN  should  think 


this  thorough  and  complete  Business  Training. 

LXABN  TBLBQBAPHING  at  this  inrtltutfon 
and  get  ollloe  on  the  lines. 

Addrsis,  with  stamp,  for  large  catalogue  and 
tail  circulars,        KOEBNXB  ik  OOODIEB, 

I  vnuKAPOua,  laniAnA. 


KOTICS  TO  TSiCBSIS. 


If  you  h<dd  a  liceBM^  Ibr 
Teaching,    mentioii    thejiact 
when  writing  to  us  for  Circu- 
lars, as  we  make  a 
SPECIAL  and  LIBERAL 

OFIER  to  TEACHSfiS. 


Address  with  stamps 

KOERNER  &  GOODIER, 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


FOR  EUROPE 


AND 
THE 


HOLT  LAHD. 


T&o  AbbmI  IdncAtloBil  Bzc«rsi«Bi  8«nuBtr  a&d  7a11  «f  1880. 

Excarsion  Tours  through  England,  Scotland,  Holland,  Bblgium,  Gskmant,  Aaft> 
TKiA,  Italy,  Switzbuland,  Francs,  etc..  with  Grand  Supplementary  Excnrsioas  is 
Mrypt  and  PaUttine.  All  the  Great  Musical,  Art,  and  Educational  Centers  of  the  Old 
Werld  to  be  visited,  includii^  Berlin,  Dresden,  Leipzisr,  Prague,  Vienna,  and  other  is* 
yortant  cities  omitted  in  previous  excursions ;  also,  London,  Paris,  Rome,  Naples,  and  the 
Most  picturesque  scenery  of  all  tha  countries  named,  including  the  most  bcautitttl  of  the 
ScotcD,  Swiss,  and  Italkn  Lakes,  the  High  Alps  ol  Swiuerlaad,  several  of  the  graadest 
Ahnae  Passes,  etc.    All  tours  indcde  firtt  da**  travel,  hotel  accommodaticMis,  fecs^  eta 

Fer  prices,  explanatory  pamphlet,  and  further  particulars,  address 

«:.  rr^tJRjabB.  iiuteaiii,icstai»ii» 

M  A  Bammer  Jaa»t«'*— A  book  of  646  pages,  with  3s  iUustratiois,  gives  a  asast  i»> 
teresting  account  of  former  excursions.    Price,  99.00,post-paid. 


Indiana  State  University, 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  C0VN7Y,  IND,         ' 

WiKtM*  Term  beflrlns  Jan.  8, 188D.    Spring  Term,  Mareh  86, 1880. 


THBEE  OOIiIiEOIATE  0O17B8E8  i 

I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Course  in  Modem  Classics; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Alaor  m  Pivparmtory  Oonrse. 


V«ll  Term  begiai  with  the  opoaiag^  of  the  College  Year,  Thursday  Morataff,  Sep- 
tember 4/1879.  Students  to  be  examined  should  present  themMTOS  two  dajps 
earlier. 

Xvitlon  J^ee.    Contingent  Pee,  I3  per  Term.    Library  Fee  required  of  all,  90  cesu. 
Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 

Wonaea  Admitted  to  all  courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 

For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 
ROBIRT  C.  FOSTER,  Sec'y.  LEMUEL  MOSS,  Prestdeat. 

July  f9, 1879-  [9-«y3 

PETER  GRAMLING, 

Merohant  Tailor 

And  Dealer  in  Ready- Made  Clothing, 

Qfents'  Furnishing  Qfoods^  Tninks  h  Valises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


^zsee: 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  I1.25 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD,  '     - 

By  Dana,  |i*$o 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  {far Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,and  others,  I1.75 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS'  SPEAKER,  75 

Wa  have  the  latf  eet  stock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  will  be  glad  to  sead.our  meathly 
t  of  aaw  books  to  aay  one  seadtag  his  address. 


i-tf  18  West  Washington  Street. 


Un-Mau  lon&l  Seliool  &111I  Insiness  lutiiili 

■ORE  PROSPEROUS  THAN  EVER  BEFORE. 

% 

The  attendftnoe  is  srefttor  by  900  thmn  that  of  anj  preTiooa  Fall  Tcnn. 

GoDgratulationa  aoa  worda  of  enoooragement  an  coming  from  edacaton  eTer7wh€Ett. 
Aa  the  School  grew  so  rapidly,  aumj  entertained  fean  that  the  laige  attendanee  womM 
he'a  detriment  to  the  Students.  Educators  now  say,  "  The  reason  we  feared  was  bpcane 
it  had  neyer  been  tMted.  Now  that  It  haa  beea  tried  and  we  hare  seen  the  reaultai,  we 
are  satisfied  that  2,000  Students  may  be  managed  with  \y  ttcr  reaulta  than  200.*' 

Since  this  is  decided,  we  can  with  oonfidence  invite  students  to  giro  oar  School  a  trial, 
feeling  asaured  that  any  who  come  and  see  for  themaelTes  how  the  school  Is  man- 
Med,  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  large  attendance  aids  materially  in  che  piqg4Mi 
of  the  Student.  There  is  more  life*  energy,  aad  enthusiaam,  and  these  lesolt  hi  brtlsr 
work. 

A  FBW  BBASOMS  for  the  Remarkable  Growth  of  this  laatitiitioa* 

1.  The  coarse  of  Study  Is  thorough  and  practical. 

X  Stadenta  may  enter  any  time,  aelect  their  own  stndies,  and  adTance  as  rapidly  as 
they  may  desire. 

8.  Erery  department  is  thoroughly  organized  and  completely  foroiahed. 

4.  Students  enjoy  erery  adrautage  found  at  our  older  institutions  of  lesndDg,  and  the 
•expense  is  not  one^foorth  as  great. 

6.  The  one  which  has  given  ear  School  its  high  position  among  edncatiooal  InatitB- 
tlons,  and  which  can  not  be  enjoyed  where  the  attendance  is  small  ia,  that  none  bat 

thorongh,  elBcient  Teachers  are  employed.    Specialists  sre  provided  for  each  di ' 

ment  It  is  evldeot  to  sny  one  that  the  peraon  who  givea  his  entire  time  to  two  or 
branchea,  can  arcompliah  more  for  hia  students  than  the  one  who  is  compelled  to 
everything.    That  the  salaries  of  the  teacheit  range  from  $1,000  to  $1,800^  Is  evideBee  of 

their  ability 

6.  No  change  of  teachers.    While  new  instraetoxs  are  added,  vet  none  of  the  old 
leave.    Experience  and  obaervation  have  taught  us  that  a  contuaal  change  of 
is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  School. 

AdvastagM  lojoyid  by  Um  Btidnt— l.  A  Thorough  Preparatory  Coune. 
2  A  Complete  Teachers'  Course. 

8.  A  Full  0»lleglate  Coarse,  which,  at  other  schools,  will  cost  for  board,  tnitioD, 
rent,  fuel,  lights,  and  washing  |l,00(^here  the  same  aoea  not  exceed  1800. 

4.  One  of  the  Best  Commercial  Courses  in  the  United  Statea.  No  extra  charge.  1^ 
Practical  Department  Is  supplied  with  the  most  extensive  line  of  offices  ever  attenpted 
by  any  Commercial  College.  At  other  Schools  the  expeaaes  for  the  coarse  for  board,  tB> 
ition,  room  rent,  fuel,  books,  lights,  and  washing,  are  IS29— here  the  Rame  is  864.401 

5.  A  Full  0)ur8e  in  Engineering,  costing  at  other  Schools  f 865^here  wfthont  extia 
eharge. 

6.  A  Full  Course  in  Fenmanship  free.  It  embraces  Plain  and  Ornamental  Penmaa- 
ship,  Pen-Drawing,  Pen-Flourishing,  etc,  etc.  This  is  an  advantage  frmnd  at  no  oiher 
Sohool. 

7.  A  Course  in  Elocution,  which,  at  other  Schools,  would  cost  $685— here  costs  but  9;08l 

8.  A  Fine  ArtCoiyrse,  as  complete  aa  that  in  the  Normal  Art  Trainirg  School  at  Boa- 
ton,  atone-ilfth  the  coat. 

9.  A  Course  in  Mtisic,  equal  to  that  of  any  Conservatory.  No  extra  diarge  for  Vecal 
Music. 

10.  A  Coarse  in  Law,  which  ofRprs  superior  advantages.  This  department  la  new  fUly 
established,  and  in  charge  of  Mark  L.  DeMotte,  LL.  B. ,  and  Hon.  H.  A.  Qillett.  AO 
who  come  will  be  accommodated. 

11.  A  Reading  Course  in  Medicine. 

12.  A  Course  In  German  free.  O.  Bloch,  a  native  German,  has  chaige  ai  this  depart- 
ment.   His  ability  as  a  teacher  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  explanations. 

18.  A  Coarse  In  Tilegraphy,  unequalled  in  the  West.    Ttns  department  now  occaples 
itsnewieoms. 
14.     A  Course  in  Phonography. 

16.  One  nf  the  Best  Reference  Libraries  in  any  school. 
18.  An  abundance  of  Apparatus,  and  that  for  each  department 

17.  Better  Accommodations,  ana  at  lower  rates,  than  at  any  other  School  in  the  land. 
By  some  it  may  be  iaferred  that  there  is  a  Reparate  tuition  for  each  department.    This  is 
not  the  case.    One  tuition  (8.00  per  term)  admits  the  Student  to  every  daas  in  all  of  the 
departmenta,  excepting  Instrumental  Music,  Law,  Telegraphy,  and  Phon<«rsphy. 

*  Hired,  ai  *    " 


In  fact,  the  Student  here  enjoys  every  advantaae  desirea,  and  at  an  expenae  leaa  than 
one-half  that  of  any  other  School  offering  equal  advantages.  We  defy  oomipetition.  Some 
suppose  that  it  is  impossible  to  supply  all  of  these  sdvantagea  at  the  low  ratee  named. 
One  fact  will  convince  all  thinking  persons  that  everything  is  aa  advertlai'd,  and  that  is 
the  remarkable  srowth  of  the  School,  increasins  in  six  years  from  an  attendance  ei  88  to 
an  enrollment  of  1,728  per  term,  and  this  attendance,  too,  made  up  of  the  strongest  minda 
in  the  land.    Test  the  truthfulness  of  our  statemeota  by  giving  tne  Sehool  a  triaL 

Before  deciding  where  to  attend  School,  send  for  our  new  <N^-peM  Catalogue,  whidi  we 
have  Juat  issued.  It  fully  explains  each  department.  Thia  will  be  senl  uree  to  any  ad- 
dress. 

What  to  Do  ow  AftRiynre  at  VALPABAisc—On'reaching  the  citv.  whether  by  day 
or  by  night,  come  directly  to  the  Prlncipal'a  office.  Some  one  will  oe  in  readiness  t 
wait  upon  you. 


We  reeelTe  mmny  letters,  asking  fos.  the  BegnUiions  hj  which  the  School  Is  gorerned. 
Below  we  gttre  the  seme ; 

Valpaxajso,  Ihd.,  October  18,  1879. 

IVom  the  aboTe  date^  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  beiio<d  win  be  gOTemed  bj  the 
following  regulations,  adopted  br  the  Board  of  Trustees,  October  8th,  1879 : 

1«  Students  maj  enter  the  School  at  any  time  hj  paying  tuitioa  lor  one  term  from 
time  of  entrance.  S.  Should  Students  pay  for  more  ihao  one  term,  and  be  obliged  to 
leaTe,  all  tuition,  excepting  for  their  term  then  in  progress,  will  be  refunded.  S.  When 
moncT  for  board  Is  advanred,  and  the  Student  is  obUg^  to  leare  beforo  the  time  expires 
for  wnich  payment  is  made,  weekly  rates  will  be  charged  to  time  of  learinft— the  balanoe 
refunded.  4.  If  the  work,  or  rates,  are  not  as  advertised,  all  tuition  will  be  refunded, 
but  for  no  other  cause.  6.  In  case  of  sickness,  or  an  absence  o(  more  than  three  weeks, 
the  Student  will  receive  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  a  certificate,  which  will  entitle- 
him  to  the  unused  tlmoi  which  may  be  made  up  at  any  term.  No  sertificate  is  tran»fer> 
able.  6.  Should  it  be  necessary  for  a  Student  to  be  absent  from  a  class,  he  must  first  se- 
cure an  excuse  from  the  PrincipaL  7.  As  far  as  possible  we  hold  ourselTes  accountable 
for  the  morals  of  the  Students,  and  the  utmost  care  will  be  used  so  that  no  improper  as- 
eodatioos  will  ae  formed.  8.  Students  will  be  dismissed  for  neglect  of  duty,  for  im- 
proper conduct,  or  for  engRffingin  any  enterprise  outside  of  the  School,  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  Principal.  9.  when  a  Student  is  dismissed,  he  forfeits  all  tuition  paid, 
and  all  right  to  a  certificate  for  unexpired  term,  and  can  never  a«dn  be  admitted  to  the- 
School.  10.  Ail  names  of  StudenU  dismissed  will  so  appear  in  the  Catalogue.  11.  AH 
Students  will  be  received,  or  dismissed,  at  the  discretion  of  the  PrlndpaL 

These  reguIaUons  take  precedence  over  all  others. 
O.  Bloch,  Secretary.  A.  V.  Barthoxx)ickw,  Pres't  Board  of  Trustees. 


Tuition  per  term,  18.08.    This  pays  for  sll  of  the  departments. 

Boasdino.  ->6ood  board,  81  40  per  week.  Furnished  rooms.  80  cents  per  week.  $98 
pays  for  Board,  Tuition,  and  Furnished  Boom  for  one  year  of  44  weeks. 

f38. 70  pays  for  one  term  of  eleven  weeks.  The  large  majority  of  the  Students  STall 
themselTos  of  the  acoommodstions  at  these  rates. 

Thx  Ladijes'  Halls.— In  these  the  rooms  are  arransed  in  suites.  Two  students  have 
a  sitting-room,  bed «room,  and  wardrobe.  These  bnlldings  are  handsomely  furnished, 
and  placed  in  charge  of  an  experienced  matron.  Hereafter  the  rates  at  these  Halls  will 
be  the  same  as  elsewere ;  that  is,  f  1.70  or81>  80  per  week,  according  to  room. 

Club  Boardino.— Board.  81.00  per  week.  Furnished  room,  80  cents  per  week.  At 
these  rates  877. 30  will  pay  for  Boara.  Tuition,  and  Furnished  Room  for  one  year. 

PuvATK  Boarding  Hall. — For  tnose  who  desire  priTate  boarding,  a  Hall  is  arranged. 
At  this  Hall  the  rate  is  82.20  per  week.  This  pays  for  board  and  furnished  room.  Tlie 
accommodations  are  such  as  usually  cost  88.00  per  week.  At  this  rate  8118.80  pays  for 
Board.  Tuition,  and  Furnished  Boom  for  one  year  of  44  weeks. 

At  tne  above  rates  we  furnish  roosu  as  follows :    Store,  Bedstead,  Bed  and  Bedding, 
consisting  of  Mattresses,  Bolster,  Pillows,  two  Sheets,  one  heavy  Comfort,  Table,  Chairs, 
Washbowl  and  Pitcher,  Mirror,  etc    We  fumish  everything  excepting  Towels.  light, 
and  Fuel.    Carpet  furnished  at  a  very  little  additional  expense.  Booms  lumishea  or  un-- 
fumished  for  self-boarding,  at  rates  as  above. 

Because  no  other  School  approximates  these  rates,  the  Question  "  How  can  this  be 
doner*  comes  to  us  frequently.  We  believe  that  we  can  sive  GOOD  REASONS  why 
we  are  able  to  fumish  accommodations  that  will  satisfy  all,  and  at  the  low  rates  indl 
cated :  1.  The  Boarding  Department  is  under  our  immediate  supervisin.  2.  We  own 
not  only  the  School  Buildings,  but  the  Boarding  Housps  as  well.  8.  Valparaiso  Is  located 
but  two  hours*  ride  from  Chicago.  We  have  eqie^ial  arrangementa  with  the  best  whole- 
sale houses  in  the  city,  and  buy  direct,  thus  avoiding  all  commissions.  Besides  we  pui^ 
chase  in  such  large  qnantitiea  that  we  obtain  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  discount.  4.  We 
raise  our  own  produce. 

We  desire  that  these  rates  and  advantages  be  compared  carefully  with  those  of  any 
other  reliable  institution  of  learning,  while  expenses  are  leas  here  than  at  any  other 
School,  we  yet  feel  confident  that  the  accommodations  will  satisfy  all. 

Itv  true  that  the  rates  may  be  made  so  low  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  prorlde  suit- 
able scoommodations.  Especially  is  this  the  case  where  the  boarding  houses  are  net 
owned  by  the  Institution,  but  are  controlled  by  private  indlvidusla,  many  of  whom  are 
obliged  to  par  high  rents  or  taxes. 

Books. — Ail  books  rented  at  10  per  oent  on  cost  price. 

While  we  are  personally  responsible  for  every  statement  mnde  In  this  circular,  vet  the 
pnblie  may  feel  more  secure  to  know  that  each  statement  is  endorsed  by  the  following 
Board  of  Trustees: 

Hon.  A.  V.  Bartholomew.  Presldest ^ ^ Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Hon.  A.  Freeman,  Vioe-rresldent Valparaiso,  Ind, 

G.  Bloeh  (Privste  Banker),  Secretary Valparaiso,  Ind. 

H.  R  Brown,  Treasurer ValparHiso,  Ind. 

Hon.  D.  L.  Skinner,  President  First  National  Bank Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Joseph  Gardner,  President  Farmers  National  Bank Valparaiso,  Ind. 

M.  LMcCleUaDd,  Cashier  First  National  Bank Valparaiso,  Ind. 

John  N.  Skinner,  City  Msyer Valparaiso,  Ind. 

J.  C.  Flint,  Superintendent  Boarding  Department Valparaiso,  Ind. 

For  Catalogues  or  any  other  information,  address      H.  B.  BROWN,  Flrinolnal. 

Spring  term,  Jan.  27.  1880 ;  Summer  term,  April  14, 1880 ;  Review  term,  June  80, 1880; 
Vuil  term,  August  27, 1880.  l-tf 


QUICZ'S  EDUCATIONAL  REFORKBRS. 


ij%  on  Edaoatioiud  Reforms.     Embrsolng:  Schools  of  the  Jemits; 

Uigse,  Batloh,  MUtoa;  0>m«Diiu;    Locke;   Boaaeaa'e  Bmile;   Basidav 

Phllaathroplo ;  Peetalocsi:  JacoCot;  Herbert  Spedoer;  Thoofbti  and 

about  Teacniog  Children ;  Some  Bemarke  about  Meral  and  Beligfona  Bdi 

By  BoBBBT  BrnmnmaT  Quiok,  M.  A.,  Trinitj  OoUege,  OaBbridge^    ISnao.  Gfart^  p. 

"  We  hare  read  thla  book  twlee.  There  ia  no  other  reeame  that  ia  at  once  am  bckf 
and  ao  oomprehenaiTe.  ire  do  not  aee  how  lotelllcent  parenta,  teacher*,  aod  acbool  dlno- 
tora  can  allord  to  be  withoal  it.  *  *  *  The  influenoe  it  oould  excrciae  ia  J«*  aam 
much  needed  in  our  national  educational  sjatem.  '*H[ Atlantic  Monthly. 


TENBROOK'S  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES. 


American  State  UnlrenltieB,  their  Origin  and  propneat:    A  HiatorjoC 

UaiTcraitj  Land<^mnt8;  a  Particular  Account  of  the  Blae  and  Oereioptneot  af  tte 
UniTCfaitir  of  Michigan,  and  Hints  toward  the  future  of  the  Aaaerican  Univeaafty 
Syaiem.  By  Avdsbw  TbkBbook,  Ubrarian  of  the  Unireraity  of  Mlehigan.  tva. 
Qoth.    tS.60. 

■'  The  atyle  of  the  author  girek  an  easy  aod  Intereating  narrstiTe,  and  the  wmj  af 
datea.  atatlauoa,  etc. ,  is  interworeo  with  a  atorr  of  penooal  and  educatiomnl  iB^Hart) 
whicn  makea  the  work  one  of  the  moat  readable  u  tne  aeneral  reader,  aa  wall  aa  te  the 
educational  explorer.  *  *  *  Educators  cTcry  where  will  read  this  Taloable 
with  pleaaure  and  profit. "— fN«v  England  Journal  of  Education. 


THE  MOUND  BUILDERS, 

Being  an  account  of  a  remarkable  people  which  once  inhabited  the  Talleya  of  thm  0Ua 
and  MlMtaaippi ;  tcgethar  with  an  uveatigatlon  into  the 

ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  BUTLER  COUNTY,  O. 

By  J.  P.  MaoLbav.    100  BngraTinga.    ISmo.   Cloth.  Price,  f  1.50l 


INSECT  LIVES,  OR  BORN  IN  PRISON. 

B)  Julia  P.  Ballajbd.    lUuatrated.    Cloth.    Price,  $1.00. 

"A  litUe  book  we  can  heartilir  commend.  Ita  aim  ia  to  intereat  young  paqpie  In  the 
atndy  of  entomology,  and  particularly  Ivbutterfllea  and  motha.  more  than  half  the 
charm  and  interem  in  theae  winged  beautiea  ia  loet  to  thoee  who  merely  catch  thoaa  In  a 
net  aod  pin  them  up  in  their  cabineta.  Mr».  Ballard  ahowa  that  they  can  anlj  be  eb- 
tained  and  preaerred  in  all  their  beauty  and  purity  by  rearing  them  from  the  egg.  ar 
the  catcrpiUar  through  the  chryaalia  atate  to  that  of  the  perfect  butterfly.  Thla  can  ha 
done  with  Tory  little  trouble  with  the  aid  of  a  few  onnnary  tumblers  or  gtaaa 
eaaily  conatructed,  in  which  the  captured  caterpHlan  may  be  Impriaoned  and  led. 


all  their  wonderful  tranaformationa  may  be  watched— the  change  to  the  ehryaaUi  atala 
the  wearing  d  the  eurionaly-made  oooeon,  and  after  their  long  aleep,  the  buratiag  ei 
theae  with  the  birth  of  the  butterfly,  a  fully-^reloped  *  thing  of  beauty,*  fit  nmbloi  d 
the  aooU"— {Giacinnatl  Timca. 

A  KKW  BDiriOX,  WITH  ADDRIONAI*  KATTBB  OF  THB 

REMINISCENCES  OF  LEVI  COFFIN, 

The  Reputed  Preaident  of  the  Vadersroaad  RallrtMaii. 

Being  a  Brief  Hlatory  d  the  Labora  of  a  lifetime  in  behaU  of  the  SlaTe,  with  the  Steriai 
w  numeroua  Fugitirea  who  gained  their  Freedom  through  hia  inatmmentality.  aai 
many  other  Inddenta.  With  ftne  Steel  Portraita  of  Leri  and  Oatherine  Go  An.  " 
740pagea.    Qoth.    $2.00. 

"  It  giTea  me  great  aatlafaction  to  learn  that  a  new  edition  of  thU  meat  rema 
book,  *  Beminiacencea  of  LctI  Coffln,'  ia  about  to  be  iaaued.  Itia  one  ef  the  world*a  aaia- 
Mographiea,  the  record  of  heroic  adTcnturea  and  nolde  aelf-aacrifloe  in  the  caiiae  «f  hn- 
maulty.  A  brarer  man  than  LctI  Coffln  the  world  haa  nerer  aeea.  He  waa  the  Chat:^ 
liar  Bayard  of  Peace  and  Freedom,  aod  hia  true  atory  haa  the  faadnatloo  of  a  nimiwia 
Aa  a  m  iral  educator,  I  wiah  it  could  be  placed  la  the  handa  of  every  young  oua  add 
■     ■    •     "  »o.  ■" 


woman  ia  the  land.  Joav 

Any  of  the  aboTe  aeat  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

i-8t  KOBE&T  CLABKB  A  CO.,  Publlahera,  GarcorvATi,  Obol 


ListofStandard  School  Books. 


THE  INDUCTIVE  SERIES. 

PRACTICAL.  PROORESSIVE.  LOW-PRICED. 

PllM.  PllMb 

Ridpath's  Hiftory  of  the  United  States,  Grammar  School  EcUtion,  $  .70  |i.oo 

Ridpath's  History  of  the  United  States,  Academic  Edition.^ 1.00  1.50 

Milne's  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic. 20  .25 

Milne's  Practical  Arithmetic 440  .60 

Forbriger's  Stigmographic  Manual  for  Primary  Drawing 50  .60 

Forbriger's  Stigmographic  Paper  per  Package,  loO  Sheets 25  40 

Fdrbriger's  Patent  Drawing  Tablets,  Number  I- 10  .15 

Forbriger's  Patent  Drawing  Tablets,  Numbers  2,  3  and  4. 15  .20- 

Forbriger's  Patent  Drawing  Tablets,  Numbers  5,  6  and  7 20  .30- 

Bigsb/s  First  Lessons  in  Philosophy— $0  .75 

MUn^s  Key  to  practical  Arithmetic,  embracing  Model  Solutions.       .60  .80 

McAToy's  Diacritical  Speller io  .10 

Globes  and  Outline  Maps  Supplied. 

Ridpath's  Inductive  Grammar. 


tion : } 


In  Preparation :  •{      Milne's  Elements  of  Algebra. 

Milne's  Elements  of  Geometry. 

Note.— ^Any  book  will  be  sent  for  examination  on  receipt  of  the  introduc- 
tion price,  which  amount  will  be  refunded*  on  receipt  of  an  order  for  books  for  . 
first  introduction. 

LIST  OF  STANDARD  LIBRARY  BOOKS. 

SOLD  ONLY  BY  SUBSCRIPTION. 

POPULAR.  SUBSTANTIAL.  VALUABLE. 

aarAiL. 

Ridpath's  Popular  History  of  the  United  States I3.00  I3.50- 

Grant's  Tour  Around  the  World 3.00    3.50 

Man's  Strength  and  Woman's  Beauty.. 2.00    2.50 

Western  Wilds  and  the  Men  who  Redeem  Them 3.00    3.50 

Cross  and  Crown 3.00    4.50 

Thompson's  Medical  Adviser... 3.50    4.00 

Parson's  Laws  of  Business — Revised  Edition • 3.75    4.25 

Fowler's  Sexual  Science «...     3.75     4.50 

Pictorial  History  of  the  World 5.00    6.00 

Lvman's  Historical  Chart 3.50    4.50 

Pictorial  Family  Bibles,  elegantly  bound,  1500  pp.,  2500  Illustn's.     5.00  12.00 

Encyclopedia  of  Education 5,00    6.00 

Life  of  Zachariah  Chandler 2.50    3.25 

Reminiscenses  of  Eaily  Methodism  in  Indiana 1.50    2.50> 

Etc.,  etc. 

CMYASSmG  A6EHTS  WARTBD.  CIRCULARS  AHD  TERMS  SEHT  Oil  APPUCATI01I. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  Address  J,  M.  OLCOTT, 

3-tf  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PURDUE  UNIVERSITY 


A  College  of  Soienoe,  Agrionlture,  and  tlie  ICoohaiiie  Aitk 
Upon  to  Young  Hon  and  Yonng  Wonmn. 

PcnLDUE  Univbksity  contains  three  departments — 

L   The  OolUge  of  OtAortl  8ei«iet. 
2L   gpedil  SdMoli  fcr  aoltnc0»  AgriCTltiri,  and  th>  ¥<ot  w<c  Mil 
UL   The  VnlT«nltj  Aoadomj- 

The  college  proTides  three  general  courses  of  study— 

X   Tho  SoloBtifio  OouiM.    2.   Tho  Agiionltvil  Ooum.    3.   Thi  Ib- 

obanleal  Oouit. 

(X)NDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  next  Freshman  Qass  will  be  examined  'in 
the  common  branches,  and  also  in  United  States  History,  Physiology,  Physical 
"Geography,  and  Elementary  Algebra,  indading  quadratic  equations.  Two  ex* 
■aminations  will  be  held,  the  first  June  7th  and  8th,  and  the  second  SepL  ^th 
and  loth.  Applicants  who  have  completed  the  couise  of  preparatory  sta<fics 
in  High  Schools,  holding  the  certificate  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  wifl 
be  admitted  without  examination. 

TERMS. 

The  third  term  of  the  present  coUege'year  will  o^)en  Tuesday,  March  joifa, 
•and  continue  eleven  weeks.  The  next  college  year  (i88o-'8i,)  will  be  open 
Thursday,  Sept.  Iith. 

REVIEWS  IN  SPRING  TERM, 

•  I  |The  term  of  the  Academy,  opening  March  30th,  will  afford  those  who  de- 
sire to  prepare  to  enter  the  next  Freshman  Qass,  an  opportunity  to  review  tibe 
preparatory  branches.  The  review  classes  formed  will  be  open  to  students 
whose  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught,  is  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  make  a 
good  review  in  eleven  weeks.    There  will  be  no  entrance  examination. 

These  special  review  classes  will  afford  teachers  an  excellent  opportnnitj  to 
improve  their  scholarship^  and,  also,  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  improved 
methods  of  teaching. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  undergraduates  of  the  University  who  may  intend  to 
teach,  there  will  be  a  course  of  Saturday  lectures  during  &ie  term,  on  School 
Instruction  and  Management.    These  lectures  will  be  free. 

DORMITORIES. 

The  rooms  for  young  men  in  the  Dormitory  are  furnished  with  bedsteads, 
washstands  and  sets,  and  tables  and  chairs.  The  young  men  furnish  mattresses, 
bedding,  towels,  soap,  mirrors,  etc. 

The  rooms  for  young  ladies  in  the  Boarding  House  are  furnished  with  car- 
pets, bedsteads  and  mattresses,  washstands  and  sets,  and  tables  and  chairs.  The 
occupants  furnish  bedding  and  other  needed  articles. 

EXPENSES. 

The  expenses  incurred  in  attending  the  University  the  ensuing  term,  will  be 
HMily  about  ^40,  as  follows:  tuition  and  incidental  fees,  $$;  room,  heat,  and 
Ught,  50  cents  per  week;  table-board,  I3.50  per  week;  washing,  50  cents  to 
75  cents  a  d6zen.  The  Boarding  House,  kept  by  Mr.  John  P.  HalJ,  furnishes 
good  table-board  at  the  low  price  of  ^2.50  per  week.  Club  boarding  may  be 
secured  at  ^1.75  to  $2  per  week. 

For  further  information,  address  the  President, 

3-1 1  E.  E.  WHITE. 


AFFLETOUS'  HEADERS. 


"'  Th4 Proof  of  the  Pudding  is  in  the  EaMng.*' 


Pkof.  D.  W.  Thomas,  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Wabash,  says : 


« 


No  one  thinff  thAt  w«  hav«  done  in  the  nx.  yewra  I  have  superinteaded  the  schools 
'hare,  has  impsdrted  so  much  enthusiasm  in  sdiool  woik,  both  amoac  the  teachers  and 
pupils,  as  the  adoption  of  Appletons'  Readers." 

Prof.  R.  A.  Chase,  Supeiintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Plymouth,  says: 

*'  The  articles  by  Prof.  Mark  Bailey  would,  alone,  work  a  revcrfuUon  in  the  reading  in 
inanY  schools,  if  they  were  studied  and  practiced.  I  put  these  Readers  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  recently  issued  school  books,  and  should  be  glad  to  see  them  throughout  our 
•county/' 

Prof.  W.  H.  Whbrlbr,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Warsaw,  says: 

«  We  claim  the  honor  of  being  the  first  city  in  Indiana  to  adopt  Appletons'  New  Read- 
ers, and  we  consider  It  a  far  greater  honor  to  put  such  readers  into  the  hands  of  our 
-pupils,  than  to  take  a  prise  roedai  at  the  World's  Fair." 

W.  L.  Blair,  Esq.,  Treasuwr  of  the  School  Board,  Butler,  says : 

• 

"  Finding  it  necessary  to  change  the  readers  in  use  in  our  schools,  I  set  myself  to  work 
to  examine  the  different  Series,  and  after  a  thorough  examination  we  decided  to  adopt 
the  Appleton  Readers.  I  believe  the  Appleton  Readers  combine  more  of  the  elements  of 
usefulness  as  a  school  reader  than  any  others  now  in  use.  Since  the  change,  the  advance- 
ment in  our  reading  classes  has  been  rapid,  and  much  more  interest  has  been  manifested 
by  the  pupils." 

Prof.  G.  G.  Manning,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Peru,  says : 

"  The  practical  use  of  them  in  our  schools  during  the  year,  has  served  to  strengthen  us 
in  the  opuiion  that  they  xas  thb  bbst  asADBss  that  wb  icnow  anything  about." 

Pr6f.  James  Baldwin,  Superintendent  City  Schools,  Huntington,  says : 

"  Appletons'  Readers  are  all  that  is  claimed  for  them.     Wb  uxm  thbm,  and  shall 

*KBBP  THBM." 

Prof.  James  R.  Hall,  Sup't.  of  Public  Schools,  Cambridge  City,  says : 

"  la  all  my  twenty  years'  teaching,  I  have  never  used  any  other  books  from  which  I 
•could  obtain  results  so  satisfiictory  as  firom  Appletons'  Readers. " 


M.*ssrs.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Ca,  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co., and 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  have  formed  an  alliance  for  opposing  these  books.  They 
are  compelled  to  resort  to  this  course  to  endeavor  to  perpetuate  their  monopoly, 
and  protect  their  inferior  books;    their  agents  are  supplied  with  the  same 

*budgets  of  misrepresentations,  and  a  common  cause  has  made  those  who  a 

little  time  ago  were  bitter  enemies,  **  wondrous  kind." 

BE  NOT  DECEIVED! 

B.  APPLITpV  *  CO.,  V.T. 
Addrew  Hiram  Hadlky,  General  Agent  for  Indiana,  Bates  Block,  Indi- 
auuqwlis. .  3-tf 


BUTLER  UNIVERSITY  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


Al  ■  Utc  mrcting  of  the  Bsonl  of  DirccU 
Mil.  ia  conDcdisD  with  the  UHivmity. 

Ths  Si-iihc  Tun  *1LI  opco  April  j.  md  coatinuc  <«  BW:tj.  The  vork  daae  «iU  be 
Ihrmtkl:'  fraclical.wai  tirfliA  loti^  m^nlttt  Ibt  tchvai  ia(xa.  Far  tauAfrt  wlto  caa 
only  iptod  •  Irrm  or  Aew,  ctiuei  nill  be  fwined  to  reiit*  nit  lh«  wmmwi  ^tmikAa,  »c- 
rordiDt  ID  the  beu  }lirma!  IHilhnU. 

Tbc  »ork  in  Arttkmilic  will  five  condte  pluii  in  Cemmoa  I>iri»n,  Muliipki.  rnc- 
tioDH,  PerccDtacci  Pxoportioa,  Aiulyu  AAd  the  ExtnctloDof  Roou.  In  GrmmumMry  it 
wQI  enibtue  the  iiuik  dltBeuh  tuhjecti;  u  Rclillvei.  Veihali.  PiHive  Voice  and  Ab^ 
ui.    OeocraphT  *iU  be  taurht  by  Hap  DfAwiiicuidiDHkciDUiEicr  will  all  the  bra»cb^ 

Geocnphy,  elc..>Il<)  leeium  dekvered  on  nivry  end  PmcHu,  enhnciDS  Orsu'™''"'^ 
ClueiGoitiai  Uld  Cnding  oT  lichaob,  Renlatian  lai  Diicinliae  :  the  lubiecB  lliU  aam. 
pcrpleM  Tognf  t«chen. 


pcrpleM  Tognf  t«chen. 

In  addition  u  the  above,  cliuei  wCI  be  fonned  in  Alnbrn,  Phyiical 
Naiunl  Fhiloenphy  for  luch  u  denre  to  punue  Ihoae  Kudiei.    SfttiaJ  in 

Id  the  rRTijui  claiKI,  Hudenuun  uie  the  bookl  they  bring  wit*-  *'-  — 
eipeue  ot  new  onu.     for  thoie  len  adnoced,  ■  tlutvutk  fiM 

Tumt)ii,  tt.oo;  payeble  la  wl.aace.  No  intidtniAlt.  The 
RE.DiHC-itooii  af  the  UniTeruiy  ii  open  10  all. 

G<mi  Club  Bt*Tdinf,  with  nHuu,  can  be  had  at  $i.ga  to  ti. 
£aar>tfw'."t].oalD$).)o  per  week.  Fttnuikid  Ttami  n.  jo  ci 
for  Stl/iiar^i'nt,  ckraf  on  ipplicatioa. 


uie  the  bookl  they  bring  with  them,  thuuTiPf  tbc 


iti  of  both  eonatry  aad 

.      .  -    -       -  ."    7/~"r1 

VI.     frmr Utrraty  Smirlici—tim  for  EentleiDeaaBdaBe 
■in  iaujc«  "tmii  ^  70U.      v  it.     It  U  In  BD  0^,  I*  'f^mdimmit  ami  rtputm^  Umiwtrtity^ 

AnyqueKioDi  will  be  cheetfuily  uiwered.    Ad* 


MOTT'S  MODERN  MODE. 

CBABTS  70^  SCHOOLS. 

ENDORSED  AND  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  BEST  EDUCATORS 
IN  THE  STATE, 
As  practicRl  nidi  lo  impart  a  Busioeis  EdnotioD. 
An  aclitil  Agitt  manttd  in  tach  County, 

D.  McA.  WILLIAMS,  State  Agcmt. 
I*.  O  Address:    Fowler,  Benton  Co.,  lod.  »-3l 


»fTAA  WIEK.    tISndey 
t  /  OOatlll  free.    Addcvee 


THE  BEST  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS, 

Thb  Wholb  Coursb  pok  Schools  in  Two  Books. 

OI«BrET*8  PICTOBIAI<  PRIHART,  004  paffes  elegantlf  illustrated.  ^  This 
book  is  in  two  Part— Part  Second  being  equal  to  the  ordinary  Rudiments  of  Arithme^. 
Introductory  price  10  cts  ;  Exchanj^  15  cts.  ^ 

OI«HBT'8  PBACTI€AI<  ARITflrMETIOB,  nearly  400  pages.  The  idea  of 
this  book  is  to  ^ve  the  greatest  facihty  in  the  use  of  figures  as  applied  to  the  practical 
matters  of  life,  in  the  shortest  time.  It  contains  mart  practkal  exampUs  than  any  book 
of  its  sase  or  price  erer  published.    Introductory  price  48  cts.;  Exchange  35  cts. 

A  sample  set  of  these  two  books  will  he  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of^o  cents. 

PATTE]UM»H*fl  COKHOM  SCHOOI.  BPBI.IJBB.  ThU  is  the  most  perfect 
and  well  graded  Speller  yet  published.  It  contains  practical  rules  for  spelling,  and  ad- 
mirably classified  list  of  words.  Introductory  price  15  cts. ;  Exchange  sz  cts.  Sam^U 
<cPy  10  cents. 

CHAPIN'S  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,    fust  readT 
Introductory  price  48  cents.    AVERY'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.    HILL'S  ELfc. 
MENTS  OF  RHEfORIC  AND  COMPOSITION.    PALMER'S  ELEMENTS  OP 
BOOK-KEEPING.    COLTON'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHY.     LOSSING'S  OUTLINE 
U.  S.  HISTORY.    SHAW'S  NEW  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

S.  S.  Vbntsbs,  Rooom  9  Lakeside  Building,  Sbx.dom  &  Co.,  8  Murray  St 

a-at  Chicago,  lU.  New  York. 


(Xbtablubbs  1868) 
iMpartsaPBAOTIGAL,  UBIFUL  and  PROFIT- 
ABLI  XDUGATION,  meeting  the  wants  of  nine' 
tantbi  of  tha  yoong  and  middle-agad  men,  IH- 
8UBIH0  THSX  A  8U0CB88FUL  FUTUBS. 
Indorsed  by  tha  Indiana  Leglslatars  of  1878-*79, 
Indianapolis  Board  of  Tnda,  Bntinflas  Men  and 
City  Oooacil,  a»d  2i,00OwioceiiftJ  gradoates  in 
aottva  bosinsas.  HO  YOUyQ  MAN  should  think 

of  — taring  «pon  a  Voslneas  career  befare  taking 

thia  tborongh  and  complete  Bntlnesa  Training. 

LBABN  TSLBOBAPHINO  at  this  lostitnttoB 
a»d  get  olBoe  on  the  llaes. 

AddrsM,  with  stamp,  for  large  oatakgoaand 
fall  droafatfi,       KOBBNXB  k  GOODIKB, 

I  MAIAKAVOUS,  IXPIAMA. 


HOnCS  TO  TSAimS. 


If  you  hold  a  License^  for 
Teaching,    mention    the  *  fact 
when  writing  to  us  for  Ciroi- 
lars,  as  we  make  a    ' 
SPECIAL  and  LIBERAL 

OFf  ER  to  TEACHERS. 


Address  with  stamp^ 
KOERNER  &  GOODIER, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 


FOR  EUROPE 


▲  VD 
THE 


HOLT  LAND. 


Th«  AbbmI  IdncAtional  Bxo&nleBi  Saamtr  a&d  7aU  of  188D. 

Excursion  Tours  through  England,  Scotland,  Holland,  Bklgiuii,  Gkkmant,  Am* 
Til  A,  Italy,  Switzbrland,  Fhancb,  etc..  with  Grand  Supplementary  ^cursioas  to 
Egypt mnd  PmUttine,  All  the  Great  Musical,  Art,  and  Educational  Centers  of  the  Old 
warld  to  he  visited,  includinjg  Berlin,  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Prague,  Vienna,  and  other  im- 
portant cities  omitted  in  previous  excursions;  also,  London.  Paris,  Rome,  Naples, and  the 
most  picturesque  scenery  of  all  tha  countries  named,  including  the  most  bcautitol  of  the 
ScotcB,  Swiss,  and  Italian  Lakes,  the  High  Alps  ol  Switzerland,  several  of  the  grandest 
Alpine  Passes,  etc.    All  tours  inclcde  ^rr/  class  travel,  hotel  accommodations,  fees,  etc. 

For  prices,  explanatory  pamphlet,  and  further  particulars,  address 

B.  rrOXTR JBB,  Mute  aaU^lNkoi,  lav. 
•«  A  8«niiii«r  MmnmU^^—K  book  of  646  pages,  with  39  illustratioas,  gives  a  most  in- 
teresting account  of  fomer  excursions.    Price,  ^S^OO^post-paid.  9..BI 


Indiana  State  University, 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COhNJY,  IND. 

Winter  Term  befflns  Jan.  8^  1880.    Spring  Tem,  Hareh  25, 1881. 


THREE  COIXBOIATE  COURSES  8 

I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics ;  2.  The  Coarse  in  Modem  OasBCS; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Also,  a  Preparatory  Coarse. 


^he  Fall  Term  baigia*  with  the  opening:  of  the  College  Year,  Thursday  Mommf,  Sc^ 
tember  4, 1879.  Students  to  be  ezamiaed  should  present  theoMelvea  two  daji 
earlier. 

Tuition  Free.    Continfent  Fee,  %%  per  Term.    Library  Fee  required  <^  all,  90 
Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  adrance. 

Women  Admitted  to  all  courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 

For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  ad4(ess 
ROBERT  C.  FOSTER,  Sec'y.  •  LEMUEL  MOSS» 

July  X9, 1879.  C9-»y»] 

PETER  GRAMLING, 

Merohant  Tailor 

And  Dealer  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Gents'  Furnishing  Qoods^  Trunks  &  Valises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


^see; 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  £.  B.  Clarke,  I1.25 

•GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  I1.50 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  {for Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  I1.75 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS'  SPEAKER.  75 

We  hare  the  largest  stock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  will  be  glad  to  tandSonr  noatUy 
t  of  new  books  to  any  one  tending  his  address. 

BoixTMa,  StenoGraz-b  &  Oo^ 

<-tf  18  West  Washington 


Summer  Term  will  begiii  April  ao,  iSSo. 
Revle^v  Term,  July  6,  z88o. 


This  Institution  is  rapidly  advancing  in  proBperit^f  TiSTor 
and  entliusiasiii. 

The  prospects  for  next  term  are  gratifying  beyond  our 
expectations. 

X'WBLfVB  teachers  are  here  now  at  work.     All  possess 
the    XRUB    ^ORMAI^    SPIRIX. 

4.  We  have  tliirty  daily  classes. 

5.  Letter-writing  and  Debating  will  take  the  position  that 
they  should  occupy. 

Classes  are  sustained  for  all  grades,  from  beginning  Arith- 
metic to  Astronomy ;  from  English  Grammar  to  Greek. 

Teachers  can  find  everything  just  to  suit  them.      Those 
who  want  to  adTanc^  the  grade  of  their  certific^ates, 

increase  their  salaries,  and   be  sure  of  a  good  situation, 
should  not  fail  to  attend  our  Summer  Term, 

8.  The  Training  Class  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features 
of  this  Normal. 

9.  XHOROUGHXKSS9  not  flattery,  is  the  formal  Idea. 

10.  Vocal  Music  will  receive  special  attention  the  Summer 
Term.  Beginning,  Advanced,  and  a  Teachers'  Class  will 
be  sustained.  Prof.  A.  N.  Johnson,  President  of  Mohawk 
Conservatory  of  Music,  will  teach  thirty  lessons  in  Vocal 
Music.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  teachers.  This 
instruction  alone  will  be  worth  the  expenses  of  one  term, 
but  will  be  free  to  students. 

11.  One  liour  each  day  for  the  entire  term  will  be  devoted 
to  Elocution.  This  is  made  a  study,  not  a  mere  revival 
for  two  or  three  weeks.  A  beginning,  advanced,  and  a 
dramatic  class  will  continue  through  the  entire  term.  To 
those  who  desire  to  prepare  to  give  public  readings,  study 
Shakespeare,  or  to  prepare  and  deliver  original  produc- 
tions, we  offer  the  benefits  of  this  department.  One  term 
spent  in  this  department  will  increase  the  usefulness  of 
any  teacher.  Reading  contests,  contest  recitations,  Shak- 
spearian  readings,  reading  at  sight,  class  drill,  make  the 
Normal  more  cheerful. 


Many  of  our  old  students  are  sending  the  news,    "  We  will 
be  back  in  a  few  days." 

Students  are  here  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

All  our  students  are  pleased  with  the  addition  of  Prof. 
Schmitz  to  the  faculty. 

Many  will  rejoice  to  know  that  Pres.  Johnson  will  be  here. 

A  large  boarding  hall  is  in  preparation,  and  will  be  ready 
for  use  by  April. 

We  have  excellent  accommodations  for  students. 
Kxpensed  lielo^w  tlie  lo^west. 

Neatly  furnished  rooms,  25  to  40  cents. 
Boarding,  per  week,  JI1.50. 
Books  can  be  rented  for  ten  cents  per  copy. 
Some  board  cheaper  than  the  above. 

^WHAX    OUR    SXIJDKNXS    SAV. 

Our  work  is  more  thorough  than  other  Normals. 

They  can  live  here  cheaper  and  better  than  at  other  schools. 

They  say  the  people  are  more  agreeable  than  at  any  other 
Normal. 

They  say  they  are  coming  back,  and  will  bring  their  friends 
with  them. 


TAKE    NOTICE  T 

We  will  have  classes  in  all  the  Common  Branches,  Sciences, 
Surveying,  and  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages. 

You  can  attend  one  term  for  JI28. 

Our  Normal  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  thorough  in  the 
State. 

Wendell  Phillips,  the  prince  of  orators,  will  lecture  in  Nor- 
mal Hall  this  spring. 

We  invite  all  who  intend  to  attend  school  to  write  to  us. 

All  questions  will  be  promptly  answered. 

Read  this,  and  give  it  to  some  one  who  may  attend  school. 


I 


No  Change 

in  Teachers. 

New 

Ones  Added. 

LOGUE. 

SEND 

FOR  OUR  NEW 

CAW 

1 
A  "i  1 

Si'' 

i 

i 

■j/Me^ea 

S&vm>mm[^{<m4  ^ 

{>iS^a(/m^j. 

STUDENTS    ARE    COMING 

EVERY   DAY. 

i 

Two  New  Books. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin  Square, 

New  York. 

NBWCOMB'S  POPULAR  ASTRONOMY 

By  Simon  Newcomb,  LL.  D.,  Superintendent  American 
Nautical  Almanac.  A  book  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges, 
with  1 1 2  Engravings  and  five  Maps  of  the  Stars.  *  Introduc- 
tion price,  ^1.04. 

[From  Prof.  J.  S.  Campbell.] 

"  Dr.  Newcomb  presents  in  this  volume  the  subject  of 
Astronomy  in  the  most  attractive  manner.  The  book  con- 
tains the  latest  discoveries,  and  it  is  prepared  in  a  form  well 
suited  for  the  class-room." 


FIRST  LESSONS  IH  KM  HISTORy&UIIGUIIGE, 

For  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools.     Introduction  price, 

28c.;  Teachers'  Edition,  40c. 

[From  Supt.  J.  S.  Otis.] 

"  It  comes  the  nearest  filling  the  long-felt  want  of  a  suit- 
able text-book  for  children  that  I  have  ever  seen." 


HARPER'S  GEOGRAPHIES,  DUFF'S  BOOK  KEEPING, 

SWCNTON'S  LANGUAGE  SERIES,  SMITH'S  GERMAN  PRINCIPIA, 
ROLFE'S  ENGLISH  CLASSICS,  SMITH'S  FRENCH  PRINCIPIA, 
HARPER'S  U.  S.  READERS,  COMFORT'S  GERMAN  BOOKS, 

WILLSON'S  READERS,  SMITH'S  PRINCIPIA  LATINA, 

FRENCH'S  ARITHMETICS,  HARPER'S  GREEK  and  LATIN 

LOOMIS'S  HIGHER  MATHEM'TCS,       TEXTS, 
HOOKER'S  NATURAL  SCIENCE    ANTHON'S  CLASSICS, 

BOOKS,  SCOTT'S  U.  S.  HISTORIES, 

STUDENTS'  SERIES  OF  HISTORIES,  ETC.,  ETC,  ETC. 

These  and  all  the  other  school  and  college  text-books 
published  by  Harper  &  Brothers  are  kept  on  hand  at  their 
agency  in  this  city. 

The  New  Price  List,  showing  A  LARGE  REDUC- 
TION IN  PRICES,  will  be  sent  to  school  officers  and 
Teachers  on  application. 

A.  C.  SHORTRIDGE, 

/J  North  Meridian  Street^  Indianapolis^  Ind. 
Agent  for  Introduction  of  Harper's  School  Books.  4-3t 


A  Wonderful  Work! 


h  ton's  Wall  Chart  of  UoReil  States  Histen, 


UTIBlTinUI  Ami  SBOfiUPHT. 


It  is  revolutionizing  the  old  and  laborious  methods  of  teachin^^  the  abort 
branches  of  education. 

No  work  possessing  superior  merits  has  ever  been  placed  before  the  Amer- 
can  people.  Its  wonderful  excellence  is  constantly  being  acknowledged  bj 
the  best  educators  in  the  land,  as  is  evidenced  by  their  volantary  commeoda- 
tions. 

In  Its  apeclaltjr^  noUitiiir  like  It  lias  erer  been  pnMlsfced  to 
AaaerleA  or  £arope;  aatf  It  Is  not  •■ly  •■•  of  the  most 
plionoiiieBol  and  Taloablo  eoBtrlbotloBO  OTor  naado  to  tho 
of  odaoatloB,  bat  It  will  be  an  OBdarliiir  monnmoBt  for 
tioBO  to  oomo  to  its  aatlior*a  vroat  gemiwrn  mmd.  diatli 
eatloMaly  lltorarj'  and  ■elontille  attnlnmonta  I 


8EKD  FOB  DBftCBIPTITE  CISC1JI.AB0. 


[From  th«  Faeulty  of  tho  Indiana  State  UtalTonity.] 
*    *    *    We  are  impressed  with  its  fullness,  thoroughness,  natnral^arrai^ 
ment  of  materials,  and  admirable  fitness  for  the  precise  purpose  for*which  it  is 
intended.    Moreover,  it  is  attractive  in  appearance,  and  will  be  an  ornameal 
as  well  as  a  moat  useful  auxiliary  in  any  school  room  or  library. 

Lemuel  Moss,  Pres.  Indiana  UaiveRity.* 
Daniel  Kirkwood,  Prof,  of  MathematiciL 
Alizi  Atwatul,  Prof,  of  LAtin. 
T.  A.  Wyub,  Prof«  of  Physics. 


A  Wonderful  WORK! 

[From  the  Hon.  Joka  Caven.] 
^     *     As  an  aid  to  the  student  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  history  it  must 
l>e  of  great  valne,  and  for  a  ready  reference  it  is  complete.     In  a  moment, 
mnything  can  be  found,  many  things. which  ^ould  require  laborious  search 
tlifx>ugh  great  libraries  beyond  access  to  the  masses  of  the  people.     I  believe 
the  student  could  acquire  a  more  comprehensive  and  systematic  knowledge  of 
history  by  a  few  weeks'  study  of  this  chart  than  p>eEhap8  he  ever  could  by  read- 
ing.    It  combines,  condenses,  classifies  and  simplifies  a  mass  of  knowledge 
that  must  have  cost  many  years  of  laborious  delving  through  hundreds  of  vol- 
umes, and  could  be  attained  in  no  other  way,  and  could  never  be  attempted 
by  the  general  student;  and  if  so,  would  largely  be  forgotten,  while  the  chart 
is  a  perpetual  ready  reference.    As  the  work  of  an  Indiana  scholar,  we  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  if.     Hanging  upon  the  wall  it  is  a  pleasing  picture  to 
the  eye— a  marvel  of  .wet  and  a  treasure  to  science.  J.  Caven. 


[From  other  Edaeators.] 

We,  the  undersigned  teachers,  in  the  Teachers'  Association  for  Southern  In« 
diana,  assembled  at  Bloomington,  March  17,  18,  19,  1880,  having  examined 
Prof.  Houghton's  Wall  Chart  of  United  States  History,  Literature  and  Geog> 
raphy,  and  being  acquainted  with  its  merits,  do  most  cordially  recommend  it 
to  all  as  being  a  work  of  superi9r  value  and  usefulness. 

And  further  believing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  one  to  favor  everything 
honestly  calculated  to  advance  the  cause  of  education,  and  being  fully  assured 
that  the  above  named  publication  is  calculated  to  supply  a  want  long  felt  by 
both  teachers  and  pupils,  embracing  as  it  does  the  latest  improved  methods  of 
instruction  in  this  branch  of  education,  in  keeping  with  the  advance  of  cult- 
nre  and  the  spirit  of  the  times,  affording  aid  and  facilities  in  the  study  of  his- 
tory, surpassing  anything  heretofore  presented ;  and,  believing  that  a  work  of 
such  usefulness  should  be  placed  in  all  the  schools  of  our  country,  we  do,  to 
this  end,  most  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  all 
school  boards,  boards  of  education,  township  trustees,  and  all  those  connected 
with,  or  interested  in,  the  permanent  advancement  of  useful  knowledge. 

R.  A.  Ogg,  Professor  in  De  Pauw  College,  New  Albany,  Ind. 
J.  R.  Trisler,  Supt.  L&wrenceburg  schools,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 
D.  £.  Hunter,  Supt.  Washington  schools,  Washington,  Ind. 
T.  G.  Alford,  Prin.  Washington  high  school,  Washington,  Ind. 
A.  H.  Hastings,  Supt.  Mitchell  schools,  Mitchell  Ind. 
J.  K.  Beck,  Prin.  Bloomington  high  school,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
J.  A.  WooDBURN,  Assistant  Bloomington  high  school,  Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 
M.  H.  McCULLA,  Supt.  Bloomington  school,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
J.  A.  Wood,  Supt.  Salem,  Ind. 
J.  R.  KUHLMAN,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 
C.  De  Bo  Gart,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 
J.  W.  Caldwell,  Supt.  Seymour  schools,  Seymour,  Ind. 


QRAKAEB  A  DAYIS.  Owners  and  Pablishen. 

•    •  •      ' 
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THE   CHEAPEST   BOOH   IN   THE   VTOBLOl 

A  SPECIAL  OFFER  I 

The  ninstrated  American  Diamond  Dictionary, 

Contains  3o,ocx>  Wordfi,  674  double-col utiid  p>gn,  IIlDslrated  villi  zjo  Et- 

gravingF,  and  Handsomely  Bound  in  Qoth  and  Gilt, 

Price  80  «<■,,  ar  Two  for  (M  cl*. 

Thi*  Is  the  same  book  Ihat  other  partie*  are  offering  as  a  seren  dollar  bi 
II  is  not  a  seven  dollar  book,  but  at  the  piicc  wc  otter  it,  is  one  of  the  cbeapM 
books  in  the  world.  It  k  a  library  of  language  in  itself.  It  contains  hniidic^ 
of  new  words,  such  as  are  daily  used  in  speech  and  writing,  a  full  eiplanitica 
of  alt  the  abbreviations  used  in  writing  and  printing.  An  alphabetical  li^' 
foreign  words  used  as  praverbs  and  molcoes  in  English  speech  and  writ 
wilh  (he  English  translations,  and  pictures  innumerable  make  meanings  p[  . 
even  to  children.  Sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  One  and  tbm- 
cent  stamps  taken.  Special  terms  to  agents.  Address, 
4-lt  WILDI  A  CO..  Milk  St.,  BottOO,  KM- 


$5  to_$20K.!:iV,;.r.,,' 


dtODrnc.    AdilrEH  B.  Hallrt  &  Do.,  Partiaad,  Mala* 

AnnAWKEK.   r« 


List  of  standard  School  Books 


THE  INDUCTIVE  SERIES. 

PRACTICAL.  PkOQRESSIVE.  LOW-PRICED. 

Ridpath's  HI  tory  of  the  United  States,  Grammar  School  Edition,  $  .70  |i.oo 

RidpatVs  History  of  the  United  States,  Academic  Edition.- 1.00  1.50 

Milne's  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic * 20  .25 

Milne's  Practical  Arithmetic ..'. ^O  .60 

Forbriger's  Siigmographic  Manual  for  Primary  Drawing 50  .60 

rorbriger*s  Siigmographic  Paper  per  Pacl<age,  100  Sheets 25  .40 

Forbriger's  Patent  Drawing  Tablets,  Number  i~ 10  .15 

Forbriger's  Patent  Drawing  Tablets,  Numl)€rs  2,  3  and  4. 15  .20 

Forbriger's  Patent  Drawing  Tablets,  Numbers  5,  6  and  7 20  .30 

Bigsby's  First  Lessons  in  Philosophy... 50  .75 

Milne's  Key  to  Practical  Arithmetic,  embracing  Model  Solutions.       .60  .80 

McAyoy's  Diacritical  Speller 10  .10 

Globes  and  OtrruNE^Mxps  Supplied. 

/  RiDPATH's  Inductive  Grammar. 
In  Preparation:      }  Milne's  Elements  op  Algebra. 

(_  Milne's  Elements  of  Geometry. 

Note. — Any  book  will  be  sent  for  examination  on  receipt  of  the  introduc- 
tion price,  which  amount  will  be  refunded  on  receipt  of  an  order  for  books  for 
first  introduction. ' 

LIST  OF  STANDARD  LIBRARY  BOOKS. 


SOLD  ONLY  BY  SUBSCRIPTION. 

POPULAR.  SUBSTANTIAL,  VALUABLE. 

MTAIL. 

Ridpath's  Popular  History  of  the  United  States I300  I3.50 

Grant's  Tour  Around  the  World 3.00  3.50 

Man's  Strength  and  Woman's  Be<iuty 2.00  2.50 

Western  Wilds  and  the  Men  who  Redeem  Them. 3.00  3.50 

Cross  and  Crown 3.00  4.50 

Thompson's  Medical  Adviser.^ ', 3.50  4.00 

Parson's  Laws  of  Business — Revised  Edition 3.75  4.25 

Fowler's  Sexual  Science 3.75  4.50 

Pictorial  History  of  the  World 5.00  6.00 

Lyman's  Historical  Chart.. 3.50  4.50 

Pictorial  Family  Bibles,  elegantly  bound,  1500  pp.,  2500  lUustn's.  5.00  12.00 

Encyclopedia  of  Education..., 5.00  6.00 

Dfe  of  Zachariah  Chandler...., 2.50  3.25 

Reminiscenses  of  Eaily^Methodism  in  Indiana 1.50  2.50 

Etc.,  etc 

GAIVASSIRG  AGERTS  WARTED.  aRCUURS  AID.  TERMS  SERT  OR  APPUCATIOR. 

Correspondence  Soliciled.  Address  J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

3-tf  *  INIIANAPOUS,  Ind. 


STAN DARD  TEXT-BOOKS. 

BROWN'S 

English  Grammars. 

EDITED  BY 

HENRY  KIDDLE,  A.  M. 


FIRST  LINES  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


INSTITUTES  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS. 

VSBn  IH  TUB  BEST  SCHOOUi. 


The  excellence  of  Brown's  Grammars  it  very  generally  admitted,  and,  not  _ 

the  multitude  9   school  grammars  whieh  have  come  in  competition  with  tbem,  tbey  have 
•teadily  advanced  in  public  favor,  and  are  largely  in  use  throughout  the  countrr. 

The  rules  and  definitions  are  simple,  concise,  philosophical,  and  accurate,  ana  ««i 
trated  with  clearness  and  force. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York,  hdd  N< 
her  5th,  1879,  Brown's  Series  of  English  Grammar  were  adopted  as  text-books  to  be  ^ 
in  the  city  schools. 


GRAMMAR  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS. 

Over  1000  pages.  Royal  8vo 99.S5. 

The  "GRAMMAR  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS"  isaa  invaluable  book  of  rcfa^ 
ence,  and  every  scholar  should  have  a  copy  in  his  library.  No  teacher  csu  afford  t»  be 
without  it. 


ROSCOE'S   CHEMISTRY. 

AVw  Edition,  yutt  Fublithed. 

Thoroughly  scientific  in  its  modes  of  presentation,  and  up  to  the  present  state  of  the 
science,  it  is  yet  so  condensed  that  the  learner  is  not  discouraged  when  it  is  put  into  his 
hands.  The  most  impcrtant  facu  and  principles  of  modem  chemistry  are  surangcd  in  a 
plain  but  precise  and  scientific  form. 

OANOT'S    PHYSICS. 

Eighth  Editicm  Revised  and  Enlarged.    lUtutraied  by  Four  C^Urtd  PtaU9  mmd  Eigki 

Hundred  and  Tvfenty  Wood  Cut*. 

The  belt  elementary  treatises  on  physics,  experimental  and  applied,  that  has  appeared 
in  the  English  language.  It  is  so  writt«  n  that  any  one  possessing  a  knowledge  of  elrmea- 
tary  matb emetics,  will  be  able  to  read  it  with  ease,  it  is  profusely  and  elegantly  i|]b»' 
trated,  particularly  on  those  parts  pertaining  to  modem  iuktruments  of  research.  The 
most  attractive  feature  of  the  book,  which  t'hows  itself  in  the  discussion  of  everr  subject, 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  written  up  to  the  times,  and  it  will  furnish  many  teachertfaad  students 
with  "fresh  food"  which  they  could  not  otherwise  obtain  without  great  ezpcBSe.  UMd 
a*  the  lext'Bceh  in  the  Principal  Colleges  in  the  United  States, 

Lambert's  Primary  Physiology. 

A  concise  bandy  text-book  of  One  Hundred  and  Seventy- Kts  Pages,  for  bogiuasn  h 
Physiology.  — -— 

Very  Favorable  Terms  Ibr  Introduction.     Address 

WZIXXAII  WOOD  A  CO., 

■-,t  17  GREAT  JONES  STREET.  N.  T. 


Indiana  State  University, 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COVNTY,  IND, 
Winter  Term  begrins  Jan.  8, 1880.    Spring  Term,  March  25, 1886. 


THREE  COIXJB6IATE  OOUBSE8  t 

t.  The  Cosree  in  Ancient  Qassics;  2.  The  Coarse  in  Modern  Classics; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Also,  a  ParepamiUMry  Cknme. 


FtbU  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thursday  Momiog,  Sep- 
tember 4, 1879.  Students  to  be  examined  should  present  themselves  two  days 
earlier. 

Vvltton  Fre«     Contingent  Fee,  $3  per  Term.    Library  Fee  required  ef  all,  5»  eeatt. 
Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  In  advance. 


'Waaa«n  Adnaltted  to  all  courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 

For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 
ROBERT  C.  FOSTER,  Sec'y.  LEMUEL  MOSS,  President. 

July  19, 1879.  [9-«y] 

PETER  GRAMLING, 

Merohant  Tailor 

And  Dealer  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Qents'  Furnishing  Gfoods,  Trimks  &  Yaliisies 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


I' 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  $1.35 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  $1.50 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  [for  Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall.  Francis  L.  Patton,and  odiers,  $1.75 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS*  SPEAKER,  75 

We  have  the  largest  stock  of  Books  in  the  Sute.  and  will  be  glad  to  seadjour  monthly 
t  of  new  books  to  any  oae  sending  his  address. 

So^xraxi,  StoTjo-arb  &  Co., 

l-tf  18  West  Washington  Street, 


lortlierii  laliafia  loial  Scliool  ail  Imm  Instilib. 

MORE  PROSPEROUS  THAN  EVER  BEFORE. 


The  attendnoce  is  greater  by  200  than  that  of  any  preTions  Fall  Term. 

Congratulations  and  wordx  of  encouragement  are  coming  from  edocxtdra  «▼« 
As  the  School  grew  so  rapidly,  many  entertained  fears  that  the  lar^e  attrndance 
be  a  detriment  to  the  Students.   Kducatnrs  now  say.  "  The  reason  we  fpared  waa  ~ 
it  had  never  been  tested.    Now  that  it  has  been  tried  and  we  have  9een  the  resulii,  «e 
are  satisfied  that  2.000  Students  may  be  managed  with  b-  ttor  results  than  200." 

Since  this  is  decided,  we  can  with  confidence  invito  students  to  give  our  School  a  tx^ 
feeling  araured  that  any  who  come  and  see  for  themselves  how  the  pchool  ia  maa- 
aged,  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  laige  attendance  aids  materially  ia  fh«  |JiuiLK» 
of  the  Student.    There  is  more  life,  energy,  aud  enthusiasm,  and  these  recall  io  betler 

work.  

A  FEW  REASONS  for  the  Remarkable  Growtli  of  this  InsUtuiioii. 

1.  The  course  of  Study  is  thorough  and  prootlcal. 

2.  Students  may  enter  any  time,  select  their  own  studies,  and  advaoce  aa  r^iidlr  sa 
they  may  desire. 

8.  Every  department  is  thoroughly  nxganized  and  completely  furnished. 

4.  8|udents  enjoy  every  advantage  found  at  our  older  institulioiia  of  leamins,  aad  tha 
expense  is  not  one-fourth  as  great. 

6.  The  one  which  has  giren  eur  School  its  high  position  among  educational  iDstita> 
tions,  and  which  can  not  be  enjoyed  where  the  attendance  is  small  is,  that  none  bat 
thorough,  efficient  Teachers  are  employed.  Specialists  are  provided  tor  each  deaai^ 
ment  It  is  evident  to  any  one  that  the  iierson  who  gives  hia  entire  time  to  two  or  tares 
branches,  can  arcomplish  more  for  his  students  than  the  one  wboia  ooinpelled  totesA 
everything.  That  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  range  from  f  1,000  to  $1,800,  ia  evUcace  «f 
their  atdlity. 

6.  No  change  of  teachers.    While  new  instructors  are  added,  ret  none  of  tbe  old  aas 
leave.     Experience  and  observation  have  taught  us  that  a  coutiaual  change  of 
la  detrimental  to  the  interests  ol  the  School. 

AlnatsKM  lt]eyed  by  tht  BttiAnt— l.  A  Thorough  Preparatory  Course. 

2  A  Complete  Teacaers'  Course. 

8.  A  Full  Ollogiate  Course,  which,  at  other  schools,  will  coat  for  board,  taitioD, 
rent,  fuel,  lights,  and  washing  f  1,000— here  the  same  dues  not  exceed  1300. 

4.  One  of  the  Best  Cummeh-lal  Courses  in  the  United  States.  No  extra  chaise.  Tht 
Practical  I>e|-artment  i»  supplied  wiih  ihr-  m'wt  extensive  line  of  offices  ever  aatnaptcd 
by  any  Comniercial  College'.  At  other  Scthciois  the  ex|ieiiae8  Tor  the  course  fcir  boaid,  ta> 
ition,  nxiin  rent,  fuel.  to<>ks,  lights,  and  wnshing,  are  $229— here  the  naiue  is  f<M.40l 

0.  A  Full  Cbuiae  m  Engmeeriug,  costing  at  oUter  Schools  $S55— here  witliettt  cxta 
charge. 

6  A  Full  Course  in  Penm.inship  free.  It  embraces  Plain  and  Ornamental  PeBB»B- 
ihip,  Pen-Diiairlag,  Pen-Fh>urliihlng,  etc.,  etc  lliis  ia  an  adv^uitiqge  found  at  m*  othv 
School. 

7.  A  Course  in  Elocution,  which,  at  other  School9,would  cost  $5^5— here  coats  but  ^16. 

8.  A  Pine  Art  Course,  as  complete  as  that  iu  the  Normal  Art  Traiidog  School  at 
ton,  atone^tifth  the  cost. 

0.  A  Course  in  'Jlusic,  equal  to  that  of  any  Conservatory.    No  extra  charge  for 
Music. 

10.  A  Course  in  Law,  which  oflfers  superior  advantages.  This  department  is  now  faBy 
established,  and  in  charge  of  Mark  L.  IXeMotte,  LL.  B. ,  and  Hon.  U.  A.  Gilleit.  Al 
who  come  will  be  accommodated. 

11.  A  Reading  Course  in  Medicine. 

12.  A  Course  in  German  free.    U.  Bloch,  a  native  Grerman,  has  charge  of  this 
ment.    His  ability  as  a  teacher  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  explanations. 

13.  A  Conrae  in  Telegraphy,  unequalled  in  the  WesC    This  department  mrw 
its  new  rooms. 

14.  A  Course  in  Phonography. 

16.  One  of  I  he  Best  Kcfercuce  Libraries  in  any  school. 

16.  An  abundance  of  Apparatus,  and  that  for  each  department. 

17.  Better  Accommodations,  ana  at  lower  ^atei*,  than  at  any  other  School  in  the  land. 
By  some  it  mav  be  inferred  iliat  there  is  a  »ie|>nrate  tuition  for  each  department.     This  i» 
not  the  case,    bite  tuition  (8.00  per  term)  admita  tlie  Student  to  everr  class  in  all  ot  the 
departmc*jts,  excepting  Instruiiiental  Music.  I^w,  Telegraphy,  and  Phonograpbj. 

In  fact,  the  Student  here  enjovs  every  udvantave  deairea,  and  at  an  e«p«nae  leai 
one-half  that  of  any  other  School  offering  equiil  advantages.  We  defy  competitioa. 
suppose  that  it  is  imiiosaible  to  supply  all  of  these  ndvn mages  at  tl:e  low  ntres  naaaed. 
Ofie  fact  will  convince  ail  thinking  persons  that  everything  U  as  adveitisi-d.  and  that  Is 
the  remarknbla  gixtwth  of  the  ^chofll,  it>creasinir  in  six  years  from  an  aiiendance el  35  to 
an  enrollment  of  1, 7*28  per  term,  and  tlils  attendance,  too,  made  up  of  il)esironge!>t  ulais 
in  the  land.    Test  the  truthfuliiesHCif  ocr  stateroenia  by  giving  the  6ch<iol  a  tiiaL. 

Before  deciding  where  to  attend  School,  aend  for  our  new  fiO-nage  Catalogue,  which  w« 
have  Juat  1^ ued*  It  fully  explains  each  department.  SThia  will  l>e  aenl  Iree  to  mnj  a&-> 
dresa.  .   ►,,. 

"What  to  Do  okIAbbiviko  at  Valparaiso.— On*reaching  the  city,  whether  by  dar 
or  by  night,  come.dlrectly_to  the  Principara  office.  Some  one  will  he  la  readiness  i 
wait  upon  y^su. 


W«  reeelTe  manj  lett^t,  aiklog  for  th0  BeguUttlonB  by  which  the  School  U  gorerned. 
Below  we  giTo  the  wmo :  -^i 

Valpabaiso,  Ind.,  October  18,  1879.** 

"Vrorn  the  above  date,  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  bcnool  will  be  goTerned  by  the 
^following  regulations,  adopted  br  the  Board  of  Trustees,  October  6th,  1879: 

1.  Students  may  enter  the  School  at  any  time  by  paying  tuition  for  one  term  from 
time  of  entrance.  2.  Should  Students  pay  for  more  than  one  terra,  and  be  oblig^  to 
leekve,  all  tuiiion,  excepting  for  their  term  then  in  progress,  will  bo  refunded.  S.  When 
money  for  board  is  advanced,  and  the  Student  is  obliged  to  leave  before  the  time  expiree 
for  which  payment  is  made,  weekly  rates  will  be  charged  to  time  of  ieaying—the  balance 
refunded.  4.  If  the  work,  or  rates,  are  not  as  advertised,  all  tuition  will  be  refunded, 
but  for  no  other  cause.  6.  In  case  of  alckneasi,  or  an.  absence  of  more  than  three  weeks, 
the  Student  will  receive imn  the  Secretary  of  tbeBoatdaceniUcate,  which  will  entitle 
bim  to  the  unused  time,  which  may  be  made  up  at  any  term.  No  eertificate  is  transfer- 
able. 6.  Should  it  be  necessary  for  a  Student  to  be  absent  from  a  class,  he  must  first  se- 
cure an  excuse  from  the  Principal.  7.  As  far  as  possible  we  hold  ourselves  accountable 
for  the  morals  of  the  Students,  and  the  utmost  care  will  lie  used  so  that  no  impruner  as- 
sociations will  ae  formed.  8.  Students  will  be  dismissed  for  neglect  of  duty,  for  im- 
proper conduct,  or  Xor  engaging  in  any  enterprise  outside  of  the  School,  without  the  per- 
inl>aion  of  the  Principal.  9.  When  a  Student  is  disHiissed,  he  forfeits  all  tuition  poiid, 
and  all  right  to  a  certificate  for  unexpired  term,  and  can  never  again  be  admitted  to  the 
School.  10.  All  names  df  Students  dismissed  will  so  api>ear  in  the  Catalogue.  11.  AU 
Students  will  be  received,  er  dismissed,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Principal.  .  » 

These  regulations  take  precedence  over  all  others.  ^  .,J^ 

O.  Blocu,  Secretary.  A.  V.  Babtholovew,  Fres't  Board  of  Trusteea^f; 


Tuition  per  term,  |8.M.    This  pays  for  all  of  the  departments. 

Boarding. —Good  board,  |1  40  per  week.  Furuished  rooms.  80  cents  per  week.  |M 
pava  for  Board,  Tuition,  and  Furnished  Room  for  one  year  of  44  weeks. 

#26. 70  pays  for  one  term  of  eleven  weeks.  The  lai^e  majority  of  the  Students  avail 
themselves  of  the  accommodations  at  these  rates. 

Tub  Ladiks'  Halls.— In  these  the  roomn  are  arranged  in  suites.  Two  stadents  have 
aslttiog^room,  bed-room,  and  wardrobe.  These  buildings  are  handsomely  furnished, 
and  placed  in  charge  of  an  experienced  matron.  Hereafter  the  rates  at  these  Halls  will 
be  the  same  aa  elsewere ;  that  is,  $1.70  orll.80  per  week,  according  to  room. 

Club  lk>ABDi?io.— Board.  11.00  per  week.  Furnished  room,  80  cents  per  week.  At 
theae  rates  S77  80  will  pay  for  Boara,  Tuition,  and  Furniahed  Koom  for  one  year. 

Private  Boarding  If  all.  -  For  those  who  desire  private  boarding,  a  Hall  is  arranged. 
At  this  Hall  the  rate  is  12. 20  per  week.  This  pays  for  hoard  and  furnished  room.  The 
accommodations  are  such  as  usually  cost  93.00  per  week.  At  this  rate  $116.80  pays  for 
Board,  Tuition,  and  Furniahed  Room  for  one  year  of  44  weeks. 

At  the  above  rates  we  furnish  rooms  as  fuUovs :  Stove,  Bedstead,  Bed  and  Bedding, 
eonai.vting  of  Mattresses,  Bolster,  Pillows,  two  Sheets,  one  heavy  Comfort,  Table,  Chairs, 
Washbowl  and  Pitcher,  Mirror,  etc.  We  furnish  everything  excepting  Towela,  Light, 
and  Fuel.  Carpet  furnished  at  a  very  little  additional  expense.  Rooms  furnished  or  un- 
furnished for  self-boarding,  at  rates  as  above. 

Because  no  other  School  approximated  these  rates,  the  Question  "How  can  this  be 
done?"  comes  to  us  frequently.  We  believe  that  we  can  give  GOOD  REASONS  why 
we  are  able  to  furnish  accommodations  that  will  satisfy  all,  and  at  the  low  rates  indl 
cated :  1.  The  Boarding  Department  is  under  our  immediate  supervisin.  2.  We  own 
not  only  tbe  School  Buildino,  but  the  Boarding  Housf  s  as  well.  8.  Valparaiso  is  located 
bat  two  hours'  ride  from  Chicago  We  have  espclal  arrangements  with  the  best  whole- 
sale hotiaas  in  the  city,  and  buy  direct,  thus  avoiding  all  commissions.  Besides  we  pur* 
ehaae  in  such  large  quantities  that  we  obtain  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  discount.  4.  We 
ratae  our  own  produce. 

We  desire  that  theao  rates  and  advantages  be  compared  carefully  with  those  of  any 
ether  reliable  institution  of  learning.  Wfiile  expense^  are  less  here  than  at  any  other 
School,  we  yet  feel  confident  that  the  accommodations  will  satLofy  all. 

It  is  true  that  the  rates  may  be  made  so  low  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  provide  suit- 
able accommodations.    Especially  is  this  the  caae  where  tho  boarding  houses  are  not 
owned  by  the  Inatiiution,  but  are  controlled  by  private  individuals,  many  of  whom  are 
obliged  to  pay  high  rents  or  taxes. 
Books. — All  bM>ks  rented  at  10  per  cent  on  cost  prUe. 
While  we  are  personally  responsible  for  every  statement  made  In  this  cfrcular.  yet  tbe 

Eiblic  mav  feel  more  secure  to  know  that  each  statement  is  endorsed  by  the  following 
aard  of  Trustees: 

Hon.  A.  V.  B;irtholnmew.  PreBid*at Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Hon.  A.  Freeman,  Vice-President Valpamiao,  Ind. 

G.  Bloch  (Private  Banker),  Secretary Vaiparaiao,  Ind. 

H.  B.  Brown,  Treasurer Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Hon.  D.  L.  Skinner,  President  First  National  Bank Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Joseph  Gardner,  President  Farmers  National  Bank Valparaiso,  Ind 

M.  L.  McClelland,  Cashier  First  National  Bank Vaiparaiao,  lod! 

John  N.  Hklniier.  City  Msyer Valparaiso,  Ind. 

J.  C  Flint.  Superintendent  Boarding  Department. Valparaisn,  Ind. 

For  Catalogues  or  any  other  Information,  address       H.  B.  BBOWN,  Prinelpal. 

Spring  term,  Jan.  ^,  1880$  Summer  term,  April  14, 1880 ;  Review  term,  June  du.  1880: 
Fan  term,  August  27, 1880.  Ltf 


CENTRAL  INDIANA 

NORMAL  COLLEGE, 

LADOGA,  INDIANA. 


SUMMER  TERM  WILL  BEGIN  APRIL  20, 1880.    RETIEW  TJSU 

WILL  BEGEf  JULY  6,  1880. 


Excellent  accommodations  for  sladents.    A  Urge  boarding   hall  has  beet 
completed,  and  will  be  occapied  next  term. 

An  excellent  department  of  literature  will  be  sustained.     General  Hataj, 
Shakespeare  and  English  Criticisms  will  receiye  special  attention. 

Two  Classes  in  ElecutidDt     Elocution,  Vocal  Music  and  German  tai^ 
free. 

A  class  in  Surveying  will  be  organised  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Tenn. 


Twentj-seTen  Dollars  will  paj  for  one  term.  Table  board,  from  I1.50 
to  ^1.75  ;  Room  Rent,  40  cents ;  Book  Rent  per  copy,  10  cents  per  tenn;  Ti- 
ition,  f  8.00  per  term,  ^3.00  for  review  term. 


Twelve  Normal  Teachers  employed.  Many  of  our  old  students  are  Wd[, 
others  are  coming.  Prof.  T.  W.  Fields  has  been  ad4ed  to  the  facoltj.  The 
next  term  is  the  term  for  teachers. 

THE  TRAINING  CLASS  will  be  of  great  importance.  Those  who 
want  to  raise  the  grade  of  their  certificate,  increase  their  salary,  secure  a  sitii- 
ation  and  prepare  themselves  for  their  work,  can  not  afford  to  miss  this  oppar- 
tunity. 

Send  for  catalogue.    All  letters  promptly  answered.    Address 
4-tf.  J.  Y.  COOMBS^  Priae^AL 


Two  New  Books. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin  Square, 

New  York. 

NEWCOMB'S  POPULAR  ASTRONOMY 

By  Simon  Newcomb,  LL.  D.,  Superintendent  American 
Nautical  Almanac.  A  book  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges, 
"with  112  Engravings  and  five  Maps  of  the  Stars.  Introduc- 
tion price,  ^1.04. 

[From  Prof.  J.  S.  Campbell.] 

"  Dr.  Newcomb  presents  in  this  volume  the  subject  of 
Astronomy  in  the  most  attractive  manner.  The  book  con- 
tains the  latest  discoveries,  and  it  is  prepared  in  a  form  well 
suited  for  the  class-room." 


FIRST  LESSONS  III  NATUIIItL  HISTORY  &  UKGUIIGE, 

For  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools.     Introduction  pricei 

28c.;  Teachers'  Edition,  40c. 

[From  Supt.  J,  S.  Otis.] 

"  It  comes  the  nearest  filling  the  long-felt  want  of  a  suit- 
able text-book  for  children  that  I  have  ever  seen." 


HARPER^S  GEOGRAPHIES,  DUFFS  BOOK  KEEPING, 

SWINTON'S  LANGUAGE  SERIES,  SMITH'S  GERMAN  PRINCIPIA, 
ROLFE'S  ENGLISH  CLASSICS,  SMITH'S  FRENCH  PRINCIPIA, 
HARPER'S  U.  S.  READERS,  COMFORTS  GERMAN  BOOKS. 

WILLSON'S  READERS,  SMITH'S  PRINCIPIA  LATINA, 

FRENCH'S  ARITHMETICS,  HARPER'S  GREEK  and  LATIN 

LOOMIS'S  HIGHER  MATHEM'TCS,       TEXTS, 
HOOKER'S  NATURAL  SCIENCE    ANTHON'S  CLASSICS, 

BOOKS,  SCOTT'S  U.  S.  HISTORIES, 

STUDENTS'  SERIES  OF  HISTORIES,  ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC. 

These  and  all  the  other  school  and  college  text-books 
published  by  Harper  &  Brothers  are  kept  on  hand  at  their 
agency  in  this  city. 

The  New  Price  List,  showing  A  LARGE  REDUC- 
TION IN  PRICES,  will  be  sent  to  school  officers  and 
Teachers  on  application. 

A.  C.  SHORTRIDGE, 

/J  North  Meridian  Street^  Indianapolis^  Ind* 
Agent  for  Introduction  of  Harper's  School  Books.  4-31 
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Indiana  State  tXniversity, 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  CObNTY,  IND. 
Winter  Term  begins  Jan.  8^  18S0.    Spring  Term^  Mareh  26, 1880. 


TEOOIE  OOIXEOIATS:  OOUBSES  : 

I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Course  in  Modem  Clasacs; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Also,  a  Preparatory  Courte* 


The  Fall  Term  b^gias  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thursday  Morning,  Sep* 
tember  4,  Z879.  Students  to  be  examined  should  present  themselves  tvo  dftyi 
earlier. 

Tuition  Free.  Contingent  Fee»  $3  per  Term.  Library  Fee  required  of  all,  5a  eenCi. 
Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 

Women  Admitted  to  all  courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 

For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 
ROBERT  C.  FOSTER,  Sec^y.  LEMUEL  MOSS,  PreddeaL 

July  19,  X879.  [9-iy] 

PETER  GRAMLING. 

Merojiant  Tailor 

And  Dealer  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Cents'  FuraisMng  Goods,  Trunks  &  Yalises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By.E.  B.  Clarke,  I1.25 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  I1.50 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  {for  Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  I1.75 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS'  SPEAKER,  75 

We  have  the  largest  stock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  wiU  be  glad  to  send_oar  moatklj 
t  of  new  books  to  any  one  sending  his  address. 

x^  18  West  Washington  Stred. 


Two  New  Books. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin  Square, 

New  York. 

NEWCOMB'S  POPULAR  ASTRONOMY 

By  Simon  Newcomb,  LL.  D.,  Superintendent  American 
Nautical  Almanac.  A  book  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges, 
with  112  Engravings  and  five  Maps  of  the  Stars.  Introduc- 
tion price,  ^1.04. 

[From  Prof.  J.  S.  Campbell.] 

*'  Dr.  Newcomb  presents  in  this  volume  the  subject  of 
Astronomy  in  the  most  attractive  manner.  The  book  con- 
tains the  latest  discoveries,  and  it  is  prepared  in  a  form  well 
suited  for  the  class-room." 


FIRST  LESSONS  IK  NtTUillll  HISTORf  &  UIIGUIIGE, 

For  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools.     Introduction  price, 

28c.;  Teachers'  Edition,  40c. 

[From  Supt.  J,  S.  Otis.] 

"  It  comes  the  nearest  filling  the  long-felt  want  of  a  suit* 
able  text-book  for  children  that  I  have  ever  seen." 


HARPER'S  GEOGRAPHIES,  DUFFS  BOOK  KEEPING, 

SWINTON'S  LANGUAGE  SERIES,  SMITH'S  GERMAN  PRINCIPIA, 
ROLFE'S  ENGLISH  CLASSICS,  SMITH'S  FRENCH  PRINCIPIA, 
HARPER'S  U.  S.  READERS,  COMFORT'S  GERMAN  BOOKS, 

WILLSON'S  READERS,  SMITH'S  PRINCIPIA  LATINA, 

FRENCH'S  ARITHMETICS,  HARPER'S  GREEK  and  LATIN 

LOOMIS'S  HIGHER  MATHEM'TCS,       TEXTS, 
HOOKER'S  NATURAL  SCIENCE    ANTHON'S  CLASSICS, 

BOOKS,  SCOTT'S  U.  S.  HISTORIES, 

STUDENTS'  SERIES  OF  HISTORIES,  ETC.,  ETC,  ETC. 

• 

These  and  all  the  other  school  and  college  text-books 
published  by  Harper  &  Brothers  are  kept  on  hand  at  their 
agency  in  this  city. 

The  New  Price  List,  showing  A  LARGE  REDUC- 
TION IN  PRICES,  will  be  sent  to  school  officers  and 
Teachers  on  application. 

A.  C.  SHORTRIDGE, 

13  North  Meridian  Street^  Indianapolis^  Ind* 
Agent  for  Introduction  of  Harper's  School  Books.  4-31 


lortlieni'  Mm  loial  IM  d  Issiuss  lostitits. 

MORE  PROSPEROUS  THAN  EVER  BEFORE. 


The  attendance  is  greater  by  200  than  that  of  any  prerioua  Fall  Term. 

Congratulations  ana  words  of  encouragement  are  coming  from  edacatoxs 
As  the  School  grew  so  rapidly,  many  entertained  fears  that  the  laiige  attendance  would 
be  a  detriment  to  the  Students.  Educators  now  say.  "  The  reason  we  feared  was  Iwinitw 
it  had  never  been  tested.  Kow  that  it  has  been  Uied  and  we  faaye  seen  the  resnlla,  «« 
are  satisfied  that  2,000  Students  may  be  managed  with  brtter  results  than  200." 

Since  this  is  decided,  we  can  with  confidence  invite  students  to  give  our  School  m  triai, 
feeling  assured  that  any  who  come  and  see  for  themselves  how  the  achool  is  inai»- 
aged,  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  large  attendance  aids  mat^ally  in  ibe  t>im4e» 
of  the  Student.  There  is  more  life,  energy,  and  enthusiasm,  and  these  reeult  in  better 
work. 

A  FEW  REASONS  for  «he  Remarkable  Growth  of  this  InstitoUoii. 

1.  The  course  of  Study  is  thorough  and  practical. 

2.  Students  may  enter  any  time,  select  their  own  studies,  and  advance  as  n^dly  as 
they  may  desire. 

8.  Every  department  is  thoroughly  organized  and  completely  furnished. 

4.  Students  enjoy  every  advantage  found  at  our  older  institutions  of  learning,  and  the 
expense  is  not  one-fourth  as  great. 

0.  The  one  which  has  given  eur  School  its  high  position  among  educational  instits- 
tions,  and  which  can  not  be  enjoyed  where  the  attendance  is  small  is,  that  none  but 
thorough,  efficient  Teachers  are  employed.  Specialists  are  provided  for  each  depart- 
ment. It  is  evident  to  any  one  that  the  person  who  gives  his  entire  time  to  two  or  three 
branchy  can  accomplish  more  for  his  students  than  the  one  who  Is  compelled  to  tea^ 
everything.  That  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  range  from  Sl,000  to  $1,800,  ia  evid^iee  of 
their  ability. 

.    6.  No  change  of  teachers.    While  new  instructors  are  added,  vet  none  of  the  old 
leave.     Experience  and  observation  have  taught  us  that  a  contuitial  change  of 
is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  School. 

▲iTastftgM  Snjoyed  by  tho  Btulosi.— l.  A  Thorough  Preparatory  Course. 

2  A  Complete  Teaciiers'  Course. 

8.  A  Full  Collegiate  Course,  which,  at  other  schools,  will  cost  for  board,  tnitlon, 
rent,  fuel,  ights,  and  washing  $1,000— here  the  same  does  not  exceed  $300. 

4.  One  of  the  Best  Commercial  Courses  in  the  United  States.  No  extra  charge.  Tha 
Practical  Department  is  supplied  with  the  most  extensive  line  of  offices  ever  attempted 
by  any  Commercial  College.  At  other  Schools  the  expenses  for  the  course  for  board,  tu- 
ition, room  rent,  fuel,  books,  lights,  and  washing,  are  $220~here  the  same  is  $64.40. 

6.  A  Full  Course  in  Engineering,  costing  at  other  Schools  $355— here  without  eztia 
oharge. 

6.  A  Full  Course  in  Penmanship  free.  It  embraces  Plain  and  Ornamental  Penman- 
ship, Fen-Drawing,  Pen-Flourishing,  etc.,  etc  This  is  an  advantage  found  at  no  other 
■chool. 

7.  A  Course  in  Elocution,  which,  at  other  Schools,  would  cost  $535— here  coats  but  $2O0l 

8.  A  Fine  Art  Course,  as  complete  as  that  in  the  Normal  Art  Training  School  at  JBes- 
ton,  aton^fifth  the  cost. 

9.  A  Course  in  Music,  equal  to  that  of  any  Conservatory.  No  extra  charge  for  Vocal 
Music. 

10.  A  Course  in  Law,  which  offers  superior  advantages.  This  department  is  now  fnllv 
gublished,  and  in  charge  of  Mark  L.  DeMotte,  LL.  B.,  and  Hon.  H.  A.  Gillett.  A& 
who  oome  will  be  accommodat4)d. 

11.  A  Reading  Course  in  Medicine. 

12.  A  Course  In  German  free.  G.  Bloch,  a  native  German,  has  charge  of  this  depari* 
ment.    His  ability  as  a  teacher  is  too  well  xnown  to  need  any  explanations. 

18.  A  Course  in  Telegraphy,  unequalled  in  the  West.  This  department  now  occupies 
its  new  rooms. 

14.  A  Course  in  Phonography. 

15.  One  of  the  Best  Beferenoe  Libraries  in  any  achool. 

16.  An  abundance  of  Apparatus,  and  that  for  each  department. 

17.  Better  Accommodations,  and  at  lower  rates,  than  at  any  other  School  In  the  land. 
By  some  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  is  a  Heparate  t^rition  for  each  department.  This  is 
not  the  case.  One  tuition  (8.00  per  torm)  admits  the  Student  to  every  class  in  all  of  the 
departmonts,  excepting  Instrumental  Music,  liaw,  Tel^piiphy,  and  Pnonograiriby. 

In  fact,  the  Student  here  enjovs  every  advantage  desirod,  and  at  an  expense  less  than 
one-half  that  of  any  other  School  offering  equal  advantages.  We  defy  competition.  Some 
suppose  that  it  is  im possible  to  supply  all  of  these  advantages  at  the  low  rates  named. 
One  fact  will  convince  all  thinking  persons  that  everything  is  as  advertised,  and  that  is 
the  remarkable  growth  of  the  School,  increasing  in  six  years  from  an  attendance  of  85  to 
an  enrollment  of  1,728  per  term,  and  tbis  attendance,  too,  made  up  of  the  strcmgest  minds 
in  the  land.    Test  the  truthfulness  of  our  statements  by  giving  the  School  a  trisL 

Before  deciding  where  to  attend  School,  send  for  our  new  60-page  Catalogue,  which  we 
have  just  issued.  It  fully  explains  each  department.  This  will  be  senl  free  to  any  ad- 
dress. 

What  to  Do  oh  Arbivimo  at  Yalpabaiso.— On  reaching  the  city,  whether  by  di^ 
or  by  night,  come  direotly  to  the  Principal's  offlse.  lome  one  wiU  do  in  readiness  t 
wait  upon  you. 


We  receive  man  7  letters,  asking  for  the  Begulatlons  hj  which  the  School  is  governed. 
Below  we  give  the  same : 

TAI.PASAI80,  Ind.,  October  18,  1879. 

From  the  above  date,  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  Senool  will  be  governed  by  the 
following  regulaticHis,  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  October  6th,  1879: 

1.  Students  may  enter  the  School  at  any  time  by  paying  tuition  for  one  term  from 
time  of  entrance.  8.  Should* Students  pay  for  more  than  one  term,  and  be  obliged  to 
leave,  all  tuition,  excepting  for, their  term  then  in  progress,  will  be  refunded,  ft.  When 
money  for  board  is  advanced,  and  the  Student  is  obliged  to  leave  before  the  time  expires 
for  which  payment  is  made,  weekly  rates  will  be  chaiqged  to  time  of  leaving—the  balance 
refunded.  4.  If  the  work,  or  rates,  are  not  as  advertised,  all  tuition  will  be  refunded, 
but  for  no  other  cause.  5.  In  case  of  sicknesn,  or  an  absence  of  more  than  three  weeks, 
the  Student  will  receive  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  a  certificate,  which  will  entitle 
him  to  the  unused  time,  which  may  be  made  up  at  any  term.  No  certificate  is  transfer- 
able. 6.  Should  it  be  necessary  for  a  Student  to  be  absent  from  a  class,  he  must  first  se- 
cure an  excuse  from  the  Principal.  7.  As  far  ta  possible  we  hold  ourselves  accountable 
for  the  morals  of  the  Students,  and  the  utmost  care  will  be  used  so  that  no  improper  as- 
sociations will  ae  formed.  8.  Students  will  be  dismissed  for  neglect  of  duty,  for  im- 
proper conduct,  or  for  engsging  in  any  enterprise  outside  of  the  School,  without  the  per- 
mlfeion  of  the  Principal.  9.  When  a  Student  is  dismissed,  he  forfeits  all  tuitioh  paid, 
and  all  right  to  a  certificate  for  unexpired  term,  and  can  never  again  be  admitted  to  the 
School.  10.  AH  names  of  Students  dismissed  will  so  appear  in  the  Catalogue.  11.  All 
Students  will  be^received,  or  dismissed,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Principal. 

These  r^ulatibns  take  precedence  over  all  others. 
O.  Bloch,  Secretary.  A.  Y.  Babtholombw,  Pres't  Board  of  Trustees. 


Tuition  per  term,  $8.00.     This  pays  for  all  of  the  departments. 

BoARDiivo.  — Good  board,  81.40  per  week.  Furnished  rooms.  30  cents  per  week.  896 
pays  for  Board,  T  Mition,  and  Furnished  Boom  for  one  year  of  44  weeks. 

826. 70  pays  fo  /t>ne  term  of  eleven  weeks.  The  huige  majority  of  the  Students  avail 
themselves  of  the  accommodations  at  these  rates. 

Thb  Ladies'  Hallb. — In  these  the  rooms  are  arranged  in  suites.  Two  students  have 
a  sitting-room,  bed 'room,  and  wardrobe.  These  buildings  are  handsomely  furnished, 
and  placed  in  charge  of  an  experienced  matron.  Hereafter  the  rates  at  these  Halls  will 
he  the  same  as  elsewere ;  that  is,  81.70  or  81. 80  per  week,  according  to  room. 

Club  Boarding.  —Board.  $1. 00  per  week.  Furnished  room,  80  cents  per  week.  At 
these  rates.  877. 80  will  pay  for  Board,  Tuition,  and  Furnished  Boom  for  one  year. 

Pbivatb  Boabdivo  Hall.  —For  those  who  desire  private  boarding,  a  Hall  is  arranged. 
At  this  Hall  the  rate  is  82. 20  per  week.  This  pays  for  board  and  furnished  room.  The 
accommodations  are  such  as  usually  cost  83. 00  per  week.  At  this  rate  8116. 80  pays  for 
Board,  Tuition,  and  Furnished  Room  for  one  year  of  44  weeks. 

At  the  above  rates  we  furnish  rooms  as  follows :  Stove,  Bedstead,  Bed  and  Bedding, 
consisting  of  Mattresses,  Bolster,  Pillows,  two  Sheets,  one  heavy  Comfort,  Table,  Chairs, 
Washbowl  and  Pitcher,  Mirror,  etc.  We  furnish  everything  excepting  Towels,  Light, 
and  Fuel.  Carpet  furnished  at  a  very  little  additional  expense.  Rooms  furnished  or  un- 
furnished for  self-boarding,  at  rates  as  above. 

Because  no  other  School  approximates  these  rates,  the  question  "  How  can  this  be 
done?"  comes  to  us  frequently.  We  believe  that  we  can  nve  GOOD  REASONS  why 
we  are  able  to  furnish  accommodations  that  will  satisfy  all,  and  at  the  low  rates  indi 
cated :  1.  The  Boarding  Department  is  under  our  immediate  supervisin.  2.  We  own 
not  only  the  School  Buildings,  but  the  Boarding  Houses  as  well.  8.  Valparaiso  Is  located 
but  two  hours'  ride  from  Chicago.  We  have  especial  arrangements  with  the  best  whole- 
nUe  houses  in  the  city,  and  buy  direct,  thus  avoiding  all  commissions.  Besides  we  pur- 
chase in  such  large  quantities  that  we  obtain  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  discount.  4.  We 
raise  our  own  prcduce. 

We  desire  that  these  rates  and  advantages  be  compared  carefully  with  those  of  any 
other  reliable  institution  of  learning.  While  expenses  are  le^is  here  than  at  any  other 
School,  we  yet  feel  confident  that  the  accommodations  will  satisfy  all. 

It  is  true  that  the  rates  may  be  made  so  low  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  provide  suit- 
able accommodations.  Especially  is  this  the  case  where  the  boarding  houses  are  not 
owned  by  the  Institution,  but  are  controlled  by  private  individuals,  many  of  whom  are 
obliged  to  pay  high  rents  or  taxes. 

Books. — All  books  rented  at  10  per  cent  on  cost  price. 

While  we  are  personally  responsible  for  every  statement  made  in  this  circular,  yet  the 
public  may  feel  more  secure  to  know  that  each  statement  is  endorsed  by  the  following 
Board  of  Trustees : 

Hon.  A.  V.  Bartholomew,  PreeideHt Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Hon.  A.  Freeman,  Vice-President Valparaiso,  Ind. 

G.  Bloch  (Private  Banker),  Secretary Valparaiso,  Ind. 

H.  B.  Brown,  Treasurer. Valparrtiso,  Ind. 

Hon.  D.  L.  Skinner,  President  First  National  Bank Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Joseph  Gardner,  President  Farmers  National  Bank Valparaiso,  Ind. 

M.  L.  McCleUand,  Cashier  First  National  Bank Valparaiso,  Ind. 

John  N.  Skinner,  City  Mayer Valparaiso,  Ind. 

J.  0.  Flint,  Superintendent  Boarding  Department Valparaiso,  Ind. 

For  Catal<^es  or  any  other  information,  address       H.  B.  BROWN,  Principal. 

Spring  term,  Jan.  27,  1880;  Summer  term,  April  14, 1880 ;  Beview  term,  June  80, 1880: 
ipm  term,  August  27, 1880.  l«tl 


ListofStandard  School  Books. 


THE  INDUCTIVE  SERIES. 

PRACTICAL.  PKOORESSIVE.  LOW-PRICED. 


Ridpath's  Hi' tory  of  the'^United  States,  Grammar  School  Edition,  $  .70  ^IjOO 

Rtdpath's  History  of  the  United  States,  Academic  Edition 1.00  1.50 

Milne's  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic. 20  ^5 

Milne*s  Practical  Arithmetic. ^o  .60 

Forbriger's  Stigmographic  Manual  for  Primary  Drawing «•        .50  .60 

Forbriger*s  Stigmographic  Paper  per  package,  100  Sheets '.25  ^o 

Forbriger's  Patent  Drawing  Tablets,  Number  i 10  .15 

Forbriger's  Patent  Drawing  Tablets,  Numbers  2,  3  and  4. 15  .20 

Forbriger's  Patent  Drawing  Tablets,  Numbers  5,  6  and  7 20  .30 

Bigsby's  First  Lessons  in  Philosophy.... 50  .75 

Milne's  Key  to  Practical  Arithmetic,  embracing  Model  Solutions.       .60  .80 

McAvoy's  Diacritical  Speller 10  .10 

Globes  and  Outline  Maps  Supplied. 

/  RiDPATH'S  INDUCIIVE  GRAMMAR. 

In  Preparation:      }  Milne's  Elements  of  Algebra. 

(.  Milne's  Elements  of  Geometry. 

Note. — Any  book  will  be  sent  for  examination  on  receipt  of  the  introduc- 
tion price,  which  amount  will  be  refunded  on  receipt  of  an  order  for  books  for 
first  introduction. 

LIST  OF  STANDARD  LIBRARY  BOOKS. 

SOLD  ONLY  BY  SUBSCRIPTION. 
popular.  substantial.  valuable. 


Ridpath*s  Popular  History  of  the  United  States I3.00  ^3.50 

Grant's  Tour  Around  the  World 3.00  3.50 

Man's  Strength  and  Woman's  Beauty 2.00  2,50 

Western  Wilds  and  the  Men  who  Redeem  Them » 3.00  3.50 

Cross  and  Crown , 3.00  4.50 

Thompson's  Medical  Adviser... 3.50  4.00 

Parson's  Laws  of  Business — Revised  Edition 3.75  4.25 

Fowler's  Sexual  Science 3.75  4.50 

Pictorial  History  of  the  World 5.00  6x0 

Lyman's  Historical  Chart 3.50  4.50 

Pictorial  Family  Bibles,  elegantly  bound,  1500  pp.,  2500  Illustn's.  5.00  12.00 

Encyclopedia  of  Education... 5,00  6.00 

Life  of  Zachariah  Chandler 2.50  3.25 

Reminiscenses  of  Early  Methodism  in  Indiana I.50  a.50 

Etc.,  etc. 

CANVASSIHG  AGEHTS  WANTED.  CIRCULARS  AHD  TERMS  SENT  ON  ABPUCATION. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  Address  J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

3-tf  iNPIANAFOUSy  InD. 


National  Normal  School 


LEBANON,   WARREN  CO,,  0, 


The  Twenty-Sixth  Year  of  this  well-known  Institution  will  open  Tuesday, 
Angust  31,  1880. 

This  has  been  the  most  prosperous  year  in  its  history ;  annual  enrollment 
over  1 500;  twenty  teachers  employed.  Decided  improvements  still  being 
made  in  every  direction,  distancing  all  competition. 

This  Institution  is  not  an  imitation ;  it  is  the  originator  and  leader  of  the 
Grind  Rerolution  already  accomplished  in  Normal  and  College  instruction, 
saving  half  the  time,  and  three-qaarters  of  the  expense  of  a  thorough  and  com- 
plete collegiate  course. 

Over  fifty  of  its  graduates  are  employed  in  leading  Colleges  and  Normals, 
and  thousands  more  of  its  graduates  and  students  are  engaged  in  public  schools 
in  every  capacity,  from  Superintendents  to  Primary  Teachers. 

It  costs  no  more  to  attend  the  NATIONAL  NORMAL  than  other  Nor- 
mals  with  inexperienced  teachers,  meagre  facilities,  uncertain  arrangements — 
mere  experiments.    Then, 

DO  NOT  BE  EXPERIMENTED  UPON! 

Adopt  for  your  Alma  Mater  the  grand  **  old -reliable,"  ever-progressive,  far- 
ahead  National  Normal,  which  has  sent  out  over 

20,000  Successful  Workers 

Into  every  department  of  life,  wUh  scarcely  a  failure  among  them* 


TEN  DEPARTMENTS  SUSTAINED, 

Introductory,  Preparatory,  Teachers*,  Commercial,  Collegiate,  Engineering, 
Music,  Modern  Languages,  Fine  Arts,  and  Law. 

All  of  these  Departments  are  fully  equipped  and  afford  facilities  superior  in 
«very  respect  to  those  of  other  institutions,  whether  general  or  special,  whether 
Collegiate  or  Normal,  as  proven  by  25  years  of  growth  and  25,000  successful 
testimonials  in  the  lives  and  success  of  its  students. 

Students  received  at  any  time  for  ten  weeks.  Always  classes  to  suit^  Av- 
erage entire  expense  ^2.75  per  week. 

For  catalogue  and  particulars,  address 

ALFRED  HOLBROOK, 

7- It  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


Valuable  Xext  Books. 

,  We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  Teachers  and  School  Officers  to  onr  list 
of  Text- Books.  These  have  been  prepared  by  successful  teachers,  and  wiH 
be  found  to  include  the  improvements  in  methods  of  teaching  that  have  beca 
adopted  by  the  profession  in  general. 

Our  prices  are  very  reasonable,  and  the  style  of  workmanship  displayed  in 
our  publications  can  not  be  surpassed. 

MATHEMATICS. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC.     Oral  and  Written.     By  George 
E.  Seymour,  A.M.     Introduction  price,  35  cts.;  for  examination^  25  cts. 

{READY  IN  JULY,) 
A  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.     By  Geokge  E.  Seymour,  A.M.    Intro- 
duction price,  60  cts.;  for  examination,  50  cts. 

{READY  IN  JULY,) 
AN  ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY,  upon  the  Analytical  Plan.    By  F.  H. 
Loud,  A.B.     Introduction  price,  85  cts.;  for  examination,  65  cts. 

GRAMMARS. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 
By  T.  R.  ViCKROY,  A.M.  A  concise  and  accurate  treatment  of  the  Taiioos 
topics,  by  the  popular  catechismal  method.  Introduction  price,  35  cts.;  for 
examination,  25  cts. 

CIRCLES  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  By  T.  R.  Vickroy,  A.M.  Ar- 
ranged in  four  parts,  and  specially  designed  for  graded  schools.  Each  part 
is  tK>und  separately,  in  neat  paper  cover,  and  will  be  furnished  for  introduc- 
tion at  15  cts.  The  four  parts,  bound  together  in  cloth,  will  be  supplied 
for  introduction  at  50  cts.;  for  examination,  40  cts. 

PHYSICS. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  PHYSIOLOGY.     By  C.  L.  Hotze.     Introduction 

price,6o  cts.;  for  examination,  50  cts. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  PHYSICS.  By  C.  L.  Hotze.  Introduction  price, 
55  cts.;  for  examination,  50  cts. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS  IN  PHYSICS.  By  C.  L.  Hotze.  In- 
trodui  tion  price,  55  cts.;  for  examination,  50  cts. 

RHETORIC  AND  ELOCUTION. 

RHETORICAL  METHOD.  A  Concise  Treatment  of  the  Topics  belonging 
to  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  By  Henry  W.  Jameson,  A.B.  Just  the 
book  for  use  in  Schools,  Academies,  and  the  Freshman  Class  in  Colleges. 
Highly  recommended  by  many  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  country. 
Used  in  the  St.  Louis  High  Schools,  and  in  more  than  eighty  schools-  and 
colleges.     Introduction  price,  50  cts  ;  for  examination,  40  cts. 

LITERATURE. 

REPRESENTATIVE  NAMES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.  Third  Edition.  By  Horace  H.  Morgan,  A.M.  **  A 
bird's-eye  view  of  English  Literature."  Price,  60  cts.;  for  examination, 
45  cts. 

LITERARY  STUDIES  FROM  THE  GREAT  BRITISH  AUTHORS. 
By  Horace  H.  Morgan,  A.M.  Intended  as  a  text-book  for  classes  in 
English  Literature.     Introduction  price,  %i ;  for  examination,  80  cts. 

For  fuither  infoimation/address        EDUCATIONAL  DEPABTMEIIT, 

2:0  and  212  Pine  Street,  G.  I.  JONES  ft  CO. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  7-tf 


\ 


List  of  standard  School  Booh. 


THE  INDUCTIVE  SERIES. 

PRACTICAL.  PkOORESSIVE.  LOW-PRICED. 


Ridpath's  Hi  tory  of  the  United  States,  Grammar  School  Edition,  $  .70  |i.oo 

Ridpath's  History  of  the  United  States,  Academic  Edition i.oo  1.50 

Milne's  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic 20  .25 

Milne's  Practical  Arithmetic 40  .60 

Forbriger's  Sligmographic  Manual  for  Primary  Drawing 50  .60 

Forbriger^s  Stigmographic  Paper  per  Package,  100  Sheets 25  .40 

Forbriger's  Patent  Drawing  Tablets,  Number  i 10  .15 

Forbriger's  Patent  Drawing  Tablets,  Numbers  2,  3  and  4 15  .20 

Forbriger's  Patent  Drawing  Tablets,  Numbers  5,  6  and  7 20  .30 

Bigsby's  First  Lessons  in  Philosophy... 50  .75 

Milne's  Key  to  Practical  Arithmetic,  embracing  Model  Solutions.       .60  .80 

McAvoy's  Diacritical  Speller 10  .la 

Globes  and  Oittline  Maps  Supplied. 

/  Ridpath's  Inductive  Grammar. 
In  Prepiiration:      <  Milne's  Elements  of  Algebra. 

C  Milne's  Elements  of  Geometry. 

Note. — Any  book  will  be  sent  for  examination  on  receipt  of  the  introduc- 
tion price,  which  amount  will  be  refunded  on  receipt  of  an  order  for  books  for 
'  first  introduction. 

LIST  OF  STANDARD  LIBRARY  BOOKS. 


SOLD  ONLY  BY  SUBSCRIPTION. 

popular.  substantial.  valuable. 

aiTAn. 

Ridpath's  Popular  History  of  the  United  States ^300  $3.50 

Grant's  Tour  Around  the  World , 3.00    3.50 

Man's  Strength  and  Woman's  Beauty 2.00    2.50 

Western  Wilds  and  the  Men  who  Redeem  Them 3.00    3.50 

Cross  and  Crown 3.00    4.50 

Thompson's  Medical  Adviser.^ •••.     3.50    4.00 

Parson's  Laws  of  Business — Revised  Edition 3.75     4.25 

Fowler's  Sexual  Science 3.75     4.50 

Pictorial  History  of  the  World 5.00    6.00 

Lyman's  Historical  Chart 3.50    4.50 

Pictorial  Family  Bibles,  elegantly  bound,  1500  pp.,  2500  Ulustn's.     5.00  12.00 

Encyclopedia  of  Education 5.00     6.00 

Life  of  2Uchariah  Chandler 2.50    3.25 

Reminiscenses  of  Early  Methodism  in  Indiana ^ 1.50     2.50 

Etc.,  etc. 

CAHVASSIHG  AGEHTS  WAHTKD.  CIRCULARS  AND  TERMS  SEHT  OH  APPLICATIOH. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  Address  J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

3-tf  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Indiana  State  University, 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  C00N7Y,  IND. 

Winter  Term  be^s  Jan.  8, 1880.    Spriag  Term,  lUreh  26, 1880. 


THKEB  COIXEOIATE  COVBSBB  : 

I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Course  in  Modem  Classics; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Also,  a  Preparatory  Course. 


The  Fall  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thursday  MomiAg,  Sep- 
tember 4,  1879.  Students  to  be  examined  should  present  themselves  two  dafs 
earlier. 


Tttltton  Free.    Contingent  Fee,  $3  per  Term.    Library  Fee  required  cf  all,  50 

Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 

Women  Adjnltted  to  all  courses  00  same  conditions  as  Men. 

For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  addresa 
ROBERT  C.  FOSTER,  Sec'y.  LEMUEL  MOSS,  PreaideaL 

July  19,  1879.  [9-»y] 

PETER  GRAM  LING. 

Merchant  Tailor 

And  Dealer  in  Rcady-Made  Clothing, 

Gents'  Furnishing  Gfoods^  Trunks  h  Yalises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


I' 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  £.  B.  Clarke,  $1-25 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  $i*50 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  {for  Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  $I7S 
WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS'  SPEAKER,  75 

We  have  the  largest  stock  of  Books  in  the  Sute,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  our  SMBthlj 
t  of  new  books  to  any  one  sending  his  address. 

Bou/eny  Steixraxi  &  Co., 

I-tf  18  West  Washington 


ANNUAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


OV  THB 


IMIAS A  ASBIRT  eiVERSITT, 


GREENCASTLE, 
1880. 


THE  FACULTY. 


ALEXANDER  MARTIN,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President, 
And  Professob  of  Mental  and  Mobai.  Scdenck. 

JOHN  CLARK  RIDPATH,  LL.D.,  Vice-President, 
And  PROFBgsoR  of  Belles-Lbttbbs  and  History. 

JOHN  E.  EARP,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Modern  Lanouaoes  and  Hebrew. 

PATTERSON  McNUTT,  A.M.,  D.D , 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

ALEXANDER  MARTINI,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Harmon  Professor  of  Biblical  Liter ature. 

JOHN  BREWER  DeMOTTE,  A.M., 
Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department,  and  iNsrRUcrioR  in  Mathbmatiob. 

Rev.  EDWIN  POST,  A.M., 
Professor  of  the  Latin  Languaqe  and  Literaturb. 

JOHN  M.  MANSFIELD,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

Lieut.  W.  R.  HAMILTON,  U.  S.  A., 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

HILARY  A.  GOBIN,  A.M.,  D.D., 

ROBBRT  tirOCKWBLL  PBOFBSSOR  OF  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LiTERATURB. 

PHILIP    S.    BAKER,    A.M.,  M.D., 
Adjunot  Professor  in  Natural  Science. 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON  BASSETT,  A.M., 
Instructor  in  Ancient  Languages. 

ALICE  DOWNEY,  A.B., 
Instructor  in  the  Enolibh  Language. 


■  PL  W  ^R-  "■  1 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


FBESHMAN  CLASS. 
OlauioaL 

&EQUIBGD. 

Geometry,  Plane  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration  of  Planee  and 
Solids — Loomis.  Cicero's  Orations  and  DeAmicitia — Alien  ctnd  Gree^ 
ough;  Ancient  Geography — Tozier;  Composition — Allen;  Extempora- 
neous Translation — Bennetts  Easy  Latin  Stories;  Lectures  on  Syntax. 
Homer's  Iliad  and  Exercises  in  Greek  Syntax — BoUe;  Xenophon's 
Memorabilia ;  Geography  of  Hellas ;  Greek  Mythology ;  Homeric  Di- 
alects. 

ELEGTITS. 

English  Composition  and  Rhetorical  Praxis — Quaekenbos;  Chem- 
istry— Attfield;  Botany — Oray. 

FbilosophioaL 

REQUIRED. 

The  same  as  the  classical  course,  excepting  Greek,  and  including 
the  elective  studies. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

Classical. 

REQITIRED. 

Odes,  Epodes,  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace — Lincoln;  Prosody 
and  Scanning;  Ancient  Geography;  Composition;  Mythology — See- 
mans  ;  Extemporaneous  Translations —  Wal/orcts  Extracts ;  Lectures  on 
Antiquities.  Selections  from  Herodotus — Mather;  Athenian  History; 
Thucidydes;  Lysia's  Orations ;  System  of  Jurisprudence. 

ELECTIVE. 

Ancient,  Mediesval  and  Modern  History — Thalheimer;  Orations. 
German  Grammar —  Whitney ;  Questions  and  Exercises — Earp ;  William 
Tell ;  Conversations  in  German.  Surveying,  Navigation  and  Spherical 
Trigonometry;  Analytical  Geometry;  Differential  Calculus — Loomis. 
Botany;  Sanitary  Science;  Mineralogy — Dana;  Biology — Martin. 

Fhilosopical. 

REQUIRED. 

Odes,  Epodes,  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace — Lincoln;  Prosody 
and  Scanning;  Ancient  Geography;  Composition;  Mythology — See- 
mans;  Extemporaneous  Translations — Wal/orcFs  Extracts;  Lectures  on 
Antiquities. 

ELECTIVE. 

Ancient,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History — Thalheimer;  Orations. 
German  Granmiar —  Whitney ;  Questions  and  Exercises — Earp ;  William 
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Tell;  GonyersAtioDS  in  German.  Sunreying,  Navigation  and  Spherical 
Trigonometry;  Analytical  Geometry;  Differential  Calculus — Loamis. 
Botany;  Sanitary  Science;  Mineralogy — Dana;  Biology — Martin, 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

CUuMloal. 

REQUIRED. 

English  Literature — Smith' s  Shaw ;  Logic — Ooppee;  Orations.  The 
Intellectual  Powers — Haven.  Plato's  Apology;  Greek  Philosophy; 
Lyric  Poets — Tyler;  Select  Orations  of  Demosthenes;  Athenian  Ora- 
tory. 

Philosophioal. 

REQUIRED. 

English  Literature — Smith's  Shaw ;  Logic — Coppee;  Orations.  The 
Intellectual  Powers — Haven. 

ELECTIVE. 

Political  Science.  Questions  on  German  Grammar  and  Exercises — 
Earp;  Schiller's  Glocke ;  Goetz  von  Berlichingen ;  £(S0te^'«  Elementary 
French  Grammar.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus-— Zoomit ;  Me- 
chanics— Peck.  Lincoln 8  Livy;  Tylers  Histories  of  Tacitus;  Bender's 
History  of  Roman  Literature;  Extemporaneous  Translations — Wal- 
fords  Extracts ;  Physics — Atkinsons  Ganot. 

* 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

REQUIRED. 

The  Sensibilities  and  the  Will — Haven;  Moral  Science^ G^^^ory; 
History  of  Ethical  Philosophy ;  Lectures ;  Essays  and  Orations ;  But- 
ler's Analogy;  Esthetics. 

ELECTIVE. 

Political  Economy — Wayland;  History  of  Civilization — Ovizot;  In- 
ternational Law — Woolsey.  Analytical  French  Reader — Keeiel;  Le 
Cid;  Athalie.  Astronomy — Loamis;  Lectures.  The  Latin  Dramatists 
and  Satirists.  The  Alcestis;  Greek  Tragedy  and  Tragedians;  Crito. 
Astronomy— JVbrton ;  Geology — Dana. 

Terms  of  Admission. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  should  be  at  least 
fourteen  years  old,  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  en  all 
the  studies  of  the  Preparatory  Course. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing  will  be  examined  on  the  Pre- 
j  I  paratory  studies,  and  also  on  those  previously  pursued  by  the  classes 
which  they  purpose  to  enter,  or  in  other  studies  equivalent  to  them. 

Students  applying  for  admission  to  the  College  Department  must 
present  to  the  Treasurer  certificates  of  promotion  by  the  Faculty,  or 
of  examination  from  the  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department. 

No  one  will  be  admitted  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  Senior 
Year. 


Annual  Announcbment. 


Entering  the  University  will  be  considered  a  pledge  to  obey  its 
rules  and  to  conform  to  its  regulations. 

Beqnisitions  for  AdmlBSion. 

The  requisitions  for  the  Freshman  class  for  1 880-81  will  be : 

CUasical.  Fhilosopbioal. 

1.  Penmanship.  1.  Penmanship. 

2.  English  Grammar.  2.  English  Grammar. 

3.  Arithmetic.  3.  Arithmetic. 

4.  Six  Terms  of  Latin.  4.  Six  Terms  of  Latin. 

5.  Algebra.  5.  Algebra. 

6.  Elements  of  Composition.  6.  Elements  of  Composition. 

7.  Physiology.  7.  Physiology. 

8.  Five  Terms  of  Greek.  8.  Physical  Geography,  Natural 

History,  Natural   rhiloeophy.   As- 
tronomy. 


Bequired  Studies. 

Four  studies  (three  in  the  third  term  of  the  Senior  year)  of  five 
recitations  per  week  constitute  the  quantum  of  work  expected  of  each 
student.  These  are  to  consist  of  the  required  studies^  together  with 
as  many  electives  of  any  year  whatever  as  will  complete  the  number. 
Fewer  or  more  studies  will  be  permitted  only  by  special  action  of  the 
Faculty  in  each  case.  Fewer  are  undesirable,  except  in  cases  of  phys- 
ical inability,  and  more  will  usually  result  in  supernciality. 

Eleotive  Studies. 

Students  are  earnestly  recommended  to  choose  their  elective  studies 
firom  those  departments  which  are  most  likely  to  lead  to  their  future 
pursuits,  and  to  choose  all  the  studies  of  a  few  departments  rather 
than  a  few  from  many.  Elections  are  expected  to  be  made  only  of  such 
branches  as  the  student  is  properly  prepared  for.  The  Professors  in 
the  several  departments  will  reserve  the  right  to  r^'ect  any  who  are 
incompetent  to  do  the  work  with  credit. 

Library  and  Beading  Boom. 

The  Faculty  are  fitting  up  a  large  and  commodious  library  and 
reading  room,  to  be  open  each  day,  to  which  all  students,  under  suit- 
able restrictions,  will  have  access,  when  not  occupied  with  their  reci- 
tations. By  a  recent  order  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Trustees  and  Vis- 
itors, a  library  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  will  be  charged,  the  proceeds 
of  which  will  be  invested  in  books.  The  Whitcomb  Library  Fund 
yields  also  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  year.  From 
other  sources  the  library  obtains  about  one  hundred  dollars  per  year. 
Considerable  additions  to  the  library  are  making  this  summer,  which 
will  be  of  immediate  service  at  the  opening  of  the  new  year. 

Boarding. 

A  few  students  rent  rooms,  furnish  them  and  board  themselves. 
In  such  cases  the  expense  is  about  $1.50  per  week.     Ladies  live  in  this 
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way  as  well  as  gentlemen.  Other  students  rent  furnished  rooms  and 
board  in  clubs  consisting  of  fifteen  to  twenty-five.  There  is  always 
abundant  opportunity  to  board  in  this  way.  The  expense  is  now  about 
$2.10  per  week.  The  price  of  rooms  furnished  and  taken  care  of  is 
from  nfty  to  seventy-five  cents  per  week.  Private  boarding  in  families 
can  be  had  without  difficulty  at  $3.25  to  $4.00  per  week.  The  friends 
and  parents  of  students  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  Faculty, 
who  will  take  pleasure  in  furnishing  information  or  rendering  them 
any  assistance  that  may  be  desired. 


Other  Ezpensen. 

The  only  charges  made  by  the  University  are  $5.00  per  term  for 
contingent  expenses  and  twenty-five  cents  per  term  library  fee,  paid 
in  advance.  This  contingent  expense  enables  the  University  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  fuel,  janitor,  repairs,  printing  catalogues,  advertising, 
chemicals  for  the  use  of  the  Professor  and  other  incidentals  such  as 
are  absolutely  indispensable.  The  endowment  fund  is  pledged  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  instruction.  The  expense  of  in- 
struction is  furnished  in  this  way. 

The  entire  expense  of  books  necessary  in  the  two  Preparatoiy 
Years  is  about  $20.00.  The  expense  during  the  Freshman  Year  is 
$8.65;  Sophomore  Year,  $11.05;  Junior  Year,  $15.50;  Senior  Year, 
$16.85.  The  dictionaries  needed  by  a  student  during  his  college  course 
can  be  had  for  $25.00,  making  the  total  outlay  for  six  years  an  average 
of  about  $16  00  per  year.  In  case  the  students  buy  in  part  second- 
hand books  (a  custom  quite  common),  the  expense  can  be  reduced 
from  one-third  to  one-half. 

The  expense  for  clothing  need  not  exceed  $75.00.  Washing  will 
cost  on  an  average  $10.00  per  year. 

Incidental  expenses  vary  according  to  the  habits  of  >the  student, 
the  amount  of  money  at  their  command,  and  their  accountability  for 
its  use.  The  entire  expense  of  living  at  college,  not  including  clothing, 
need  not  in  any  case  exceed  $175.00  per  year,  either  for  ladies  or  gen- 
tlemen. The  Faculty  earnestly  recommend  the  friends  and  parents 
of  students  to  insist  upon  a  regular  and  systematic  accountability  for 
the  funds  placed  at  their  disposal,  believing  that  economical  habits 
should  be  acquired  during  college  life  by  those  of  large  as  well  as  by 
those  of  limited  means. 

Traveling  Expenses. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Vandalia  and  I.  &  St.  L.  railroads 
running  east  and  west  through  Greencastle,  students  purchasing  tick- 
ets at  this  place,  on  presenting  a  permit  from  the  President  of  the 
University,  and  paying  fuU  fiure  to  the  place  of  destination,  will  be 
returned  to  Greencastle  free. 


What  to  do  on  arriving  at  Greencastle. 

Come,  if  possible,  on  Monday,  September  13th.  Sooner  is  not 
necessary.  Later  will  not  give  the  proper  time  for  making  arrange- 
ments for  work.  On  arriving  at  Greencastle,  if  at  night,  go  to  a  hotel ; 
if  in  the  day  time,  leave  your  trunk  at  the  depot  and  go  direct  to  the 
College.      Inquire  for  Professor  Earp,  who  will  furnish  you  all  the 
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information  you  need  respecting  rooms  and  board.  Professor  DeMotie 
is  appointed  by  the  Faculty  to  give  information  respecting  the  ezami- 
nations  of  preparatory  students,  and  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  all 
candidates  for  the  college  department.  Candidates  for  the  higber 
classes  will  be  examined  and  promoted  by  the  respective  ProfeasorB, 
after  they  have  obtained  a  certificate  of  admission  to  the  college  de- 
partment. After  examinations  are  passed,  you  will  obtain  a  card  of 
admission  from  Professor  Earp,  on  payment  of  the  contingent  and 
library  fees.  President  Martin  will  indorse  on  the  card  the  name  of 
your  class,  and  assign  your  seat  in  the  chcbpel.  On  Wednesday,  at  7:40 
A.  M.,  all  students  assemble  in  Meharry  Hall,  occupy  their  respectiTe 
seats,  hear  announcements  of  recitations  for  the  term,  and  are  ready 
for  work. 


PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 


Enlargement. 

The  building  that  has  taken  the  place  of  the  one  destroyed  by 
fire  is  ninety-nine  feet  long  and  eighty-nine  feet  wide,  with  three  sto- 
ries, respectively  fifteen,  seventeen  and  twenty  feet  in  height.  For 
the  purposes  of  faithful  study  and  successful  teaching,  its  arrangement 
is  complete.     It  is  known  as  West  Hall. 

The  rooms  of  the  entire  building  are  commodious,  well  ventilated, 
and  are  warmed  by  steam. 

SxaminationB 

Will  not  be  required  of  candidates  for  the  Junior  Class  at  the  befftnTiing 
of  the  year,  provided  they  have  completed  the  grades  of  the  ordinary 
Public  Schools,  and  are  not  too  y.oune  to  accomplish  the  stipulated 
work  of  the  Department.  After  the  nrst  term  is  begun,  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  Junior  Class,  and,  at  any  time,  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  higher  classes  will  be  required  to  pass  rigid  examinations  tipon 
all  the  studies  not  marked  ^^OptionaV^  in  the  course,  so  far  as  pursued  by  the 
class  for  which  they  are  candidates, 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  texts  thus  indicated,  or  their  full 
equivalents,  will  be  insisted  upon. 

I 

Libraries,  Btc. 

A  library  of  Cyclopsddias,  Dictionaries,  Gazetteers  and  Charts  has 
been  placed  in  the  Assembly  Room  during  the  year  for  the  use  of  the 
Department.     The  names  of  the  donors  are  stamped  upon  the  books. 

The  literary  societies  of  the  University  proper,  the  libraries,  lite- 
rary and  scientific  lectures,  and  other  stimuli  to  mental  effort  and 
excellence,  are  open  to  the  students  of  the  Preparatory  Department 

Scarcely  a  city  in  the  West  can  offer  more  inducements  to  moral 
growth  than  does  Greencastle,  with  her  new  churches,  her  excellent 
ministry,  and  her  comparative  absence  of  vicious  attractions. 


I  r 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


Below  is  given  the  Course  of  Study  for  the  current  year,  upon 
which  the  full  Three  Years'  Preparatory  Course,  to  appear  in  the 
next  annual  catalogue,  is  based. 


JUNIOR  YEAB. 


Fall  Term,  1880. 

Arithmetic — Milne, 

Grammar — Ridpath, 

Music  —  Blaehman  and  Whitemore^ 

No.  4. 
Penmanship— Pay^on.  Dunton  and 

Scribner. 
Physical  and  Descriptive  Geogra- 

Shy — Harper^s    School^    to    Ch. 
,xxv. 

Thought  Analysis. 

Winter  Term.  1881. 

A  ri  thmetic — Milne. 

Grammar — Bidpalh. 

Introductory  Algebra — Olneys  In- 
troduction, to  Section  XVIII. 

Music. 

Orthoepy  and  use  of  Webster's 
Dictionary. 

Physical  and  Descriptive  Geogra- 
phy; finished. 

Spring  Term*  1881. 

Algebra  —  Olnej/s     Introduction, 

finished. 
Arithmetic — Milnt,  completed. 
Elements    of    Astronomy    (Class 

work). 
English  Grammar,  completed,  and 

Composition. 
Music. 
Readings  in  Prose. 


SBNIOB  YEAB. 


Tall  Term,  1880. 

Algebra — O/n^y'tf  Complete  School. 
Composition — Hart. 
Latin — Ceesar,  Chase  and  Stewart. 
Music — Blackman    and    Whitemore^ 

No.  4. 
Physics — Norton, 
Readings  in  Poetry. 
Spelling— ITw^ZaA:/*  3,000  Words. 

Winter  Term.  1881. 

Algebra  —  Olneys  Complete,  fin- 
ished. 

Composi  tion — Hart. 

Latin — CcBsar,  Chase  and  Stewart. 
Grammar,  Allen  and  Greenoch. 

Music. 

Physiology — Dalton. 

Reading — Merchant  of  Venice— 
Hudson  s  Text. 

Zoology — Jordan's  Manual  of  Ver- 
tebrates. 

Bprins  Term,  1881. 

Composition — Hart. 

Latin — As  above;  and  Prose  Com- 
position— Jones, 

Music. 

Plane  Geometry — three  books — 
LoonUs. 

Reading — Merchant  of  Venice — 
Hudson*s  Text. 

United  States  History — Ridpath. 

Zoology — As  above. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  1880-'81. 


1880. 


Sept  18th  and  14tlL.... Examination  of  Gandldatw  for  Claas  Standing. 

Sept  10th FintTeim  begins. 

Dec.  20th  and  2l8t. Term  Examinations. 

Dec.  2l8t Term  Literary  Exercises  of  the  Junior  Glass. 

Dec.  22d. First  Term  ends.  ; 

1881.  l' 

Jan.  6th Second  Term  begins.  i 

Feb.  22d Exercises  in  honor  of  Washington's  Birthday,  and  Literarj  Oontssl    'l 

of  the  Philological  and  Platonean  Societies. 
March  28th  and  29th. ..Term  Examinations. 

March  29th Term  Literary  ExerdsA  of  the  Sophomore  Cflass. 

March  80th Second  Term  begins. 

1881. 

April  6th.. Third  Term  begins. 

May  26th  to  27th Final  Examination  of  the  Senior  Glass. 

June  16th  to  18th Qeneral  Examination  of  Glasses. 

June  19th Baccalaureate  Sermon  and  Annual  Lecture. 

June  2l8t Meeting  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Trustees  and  Yisitors. 

June  22d Literary  Exercises  and  Reunion  of  the  Society  of  Alumni. 

June  2Sd... Gommencement  Day. 


PurdueUniversity, 


I«a  Fayette^  Indiana. 


The  Mm  Colle^  of  Seie&ce,  Agricnltiird,  and  the  yieebie  Arts. 


Pordae  University  embraces  three  Departments,  yiz:     (i)     TAe  College  of 
General  Science ;  (2)  Special  Schools ;  and  (3),  the  University  Academy, 

The  College  provides  three  general  courses  of  study — 
I.    Th«  actontlflc  Course. 

II.    Th«  AgricNiltural  Course. 

III.    Ths  llschanical  Course. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  in  September  next 
will  be  examined  in  the  common  English  branches,  and  also  in  Ele- 
mentary Algebra  (including  quadratic  equations),  United  States 
History,  Physiology,  and  Physical  Geography.  The  examinations 
will  be  held  September  7th  and  8th,  1880. 

Applicants  who  have  completed  their  course  of  preparation  in 
High  Schools  holding  the  certificate  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
will  be  admitted  without  examination. 

Applicants  will  be  admitted  to  the  University  Academy  without 
examination,  if  their  knowledge  of  the  common  branches  is  believed 
to  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  make  a  thorough  review  of  these 
branches  in  six  months. 

Applicants  for  the  second  year's  course  will  be  examined  in  the 
common  branches  and  also  in  Physiology  or  U.  S.  History. 

All  Departments  of  the  University  are  open  to  young  women  as 
well  as  to  young  men.  The  dormitory  and  boarding  accommoda- 
tions for  young  women  are  excellent. 

For  terms,  expenses,  and  other  information,  send  for  a  catalogue. 
Address :    President  of  Purdue  University,  La  Fayette,  Indiana. 

8-it  E.  E.  WHITE,  President. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS 

OF 

D.  APPLETON  ^  CO 


APPLETONS'  SCHOOL  READERS 

By  WM.  T.  HARRIS,  LL.  D.,  Supt.  of  Srhoois,  St.  Louts,  Mo, 

A.  J.  RICKOFF,  A.  M.,  Supt.  of  Instruction^  Cltvtland^  Ohio. 
MARK  BAILEY,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Elocution,  Yaie  CaS^t. 

FIVE  BOOKS,  SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

Although  these  books  have  been  before  the  public  but  a  short  time,  tbej  have  attadacd 
an  unprecedented  success  and  fiopularity.  During  the  past  year  a  million  coi4e9  w&m 
introduced  into  the  s'clioolKof  the  country.  Among  the  cities  and  States  now  csxnc  t'*'* 
are:  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Newark,  Jersey  City,  Patenon,  N.  J.;  Syracuse,  K.  T.; 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Wheeling,  W.  Ya. ;  Oakland,  Cal. ;  Dayenport,  Iowa;  Kansas  CSlv. 
Mo.;  Lawrence,  Kansas;  Logansport,  Ind  ;  Kadne,  Wis.;  and  the  Stales  of  Minncaea 
and  South  Cojolina.  The  test  of  class-use  has  everywhere  confirmed  the  faTorable  ofin* 
ions  that  were  expressed  on  their  first  appearance. 

A  bample  set  of  the  five  books  will  be  forwarded,  post-paid,  to  teachers  and  school  oft- 
cers  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  fl.lO. 


The  Pen  and  Picture  Language  Series. 

BT   J.    H.   STICKNKT. 


LETTERS  AND  LESSONS  LN 
LANGUAGE. 

Part  I.    Inveation. 
Part  IL    Conversation. 
Part  III.    Literature. 

These  charming  books  for  Language  and  Composition  Exercises  in  primary  eradesaie 
attracting  wide  attention.  Such  aids  for  young  people  have  been  greatly  needed  la  our 
achoolsi  and  every  child  should  have  them. 


CHILD'S  BOOK  of  LANGUAGE 

A  Graded  Series  of  Lessons  and  Blanks, 
in  Four  Numbers. 

I.  Stories  in  Pictures. 

II.  Studies  in  Animals. 

III.  Studies  in  Plants. 

IV.  Studies  of  Words. 


' 


Free-Hand  and  Inventive  Drawing. 

KRUSrS    EASY    DRAWING- LESSONS,    for    Kindergarten    and 

Primary  Schools. 
Three  Series,  12  CardH  each.     Sample  number,  10  cents. 

KRUSrS  GRADED  COURSE. 


ATNTHl  Tl€  SERIES,  Primary. 
Fi*ur  bookti. 

A9rAI.YTI€AIi  SERIES,  Inti»r. 
mediate.    Six  bookN. 

P£RSPK€TIY£  SERIES,  Gram- 
mar School.    Foar  books. 


ADVANCED  PERSPECTTIV'E  and 
SliADIBIO  SERIES,  Hlyh- 
School.    Fonr  books. 

OREIN*S  PRTMART  DRA WIITC 
CARDS.  For  Slate  and  Blaefc* 
boMrd  Exereiaew.  In  two  Parts 
of  12  Cards  and  S6  Exerelseaeacfa. 


Al»o,  courses  in  Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing,  Architecture,  Textile  Designs,  and 
Outline  and  ilelief  Designs,  for  the  High  Schools,  Technical  Schools,  and  private  ato- 

Tliese  are  the  only  systematic  series  of  books  on  Industrial  Drawing  published.    Fall 

descriptive  circulars  forwarded  on  application. 

P.  AFPLET017  k  CO.,  PnbUsHen, 

S-tf  1,  8,  and  5  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


The  Primary  and  Model  Copy-Boozs, 

WITH 

Xiie  only  Series  of  Copy-Books  with  movable  copies,  the  superior  advantages  of  which 
«re  too  obvious  to  be  disputed. 

Xlie  only  Series  of  Copy-Books  which  Insure  rapid  ImprovemeDt  at  every  stage  of  the 
pupil's  practice. 

Tlie  only  Series  of  Gopy-Books  which  makes  instruction  in  the  subject  of  Penmanship 
•easy,  practical,  and  invariably  succesisful. 


THE  PRIMER  SERIES. 

Twenty-five  volumes  now  published.  The  object  of  these  Primers  is  to  convey  infor- 
matioii  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  intelligible  and  lutereBting  to  young  pupils.  As  a 
means  of  leading  them  to  an  accurate  comprehension  of  the  impressive  truths  of  science 
tind  history,  these  anlque,  concise,  and  interesting  little  treatises  will  be  found  most 
admirable. 


Quackenbos's  American  Hfstoryp 

IFOI^r    SOHIOOXjS. 
Accompanied  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  thirty-six  Colored  Maps, 

BT  O.  P.  4|V^€KEl!fBOS,   I.Ii.  B. 

This  freshly  compiled  work  is  tlie  latest  effort  of  its  well-known  author,  and  has  been 
prepared  with  special  reference  to  improve  I  modern  rnetho  la  of  teaching,  t>oing  accom- 
panied with  systematic  Roviows  in  every  conceivable  variety— analytical,  geographical, 
chronological,  and  biographical — with  abstract's  of  the  prindp'al  <^vents,and  with  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  contemporaneous  events  at  certain  periods,  etc.  Special  editions,  with  sup- 
plemental State  histories,  are  published  and  supplied  at  same  rates  as  the  regular  edition. 


HARKNESS'S  SERIES 

—OF- 

Zi.^TZir    T3ST.BOOZS. 

I«atln  Orammar,  Caesar,  Jfew  Companloii  Book 

Jfew  I«atin  Reader,  Cicero,  oriiatln  Aathora, 

Introductory  liatlia  Book,  Catiline,  f4atio  Prosf  Composition. 

This  Series  has  received  the  unqualified  commendation  of  many  of  the  most  classical 
proie^OTs  in  the  country,  and  Is  already  in  use  in  every  State  of  the  country,  and,  in- 
deed, in  nearly  all  our  leading  classical  institutions  of  every  grade,  both  of  school  and 
college. 


Our  educational  list  embt  aces  standard  7Vorks  in  every  department  of  study 
and  for  every  grade  of  classes  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university.  Cor- 
respondence  from  teachers  in  regard  to  educational  topics  or  text-books ^  will 
meet  at  all  times  with  a  cordial  welcome  and  a  prompt  response.  Catalogues^ 
price-lists^  circulars,  etc.^  mailed  free  on  application.     Address 

D.  IPPLETON  k  CO.,  1,  8,  and  5  Bond  Street,  New  York, 
i-tf  Or  BIEAH  BADLS7,  Agent,  Bates  Bloc>,  Indianapolis,  Znd. 


.AND 


Commercial  Institute, 


ojLasa'vxx.x.: 


The  fifth  year  of  this  Institatioa  will  begin  Augnst  31, 1880,  with  s  wider 
Cftdlities  and  a  stronger  faculty  than  any  previous  year  of  Its  history. 

Of  the  increase  in  facilities  we  would  specify  particularly  the  Taloable  additioiw  to  fhe 
Library,  Cabinet,  Laboratory,  and  Physical  Department. 

A  Physical  Laboratory  for  the  construction  of  apparatos  has  been  eetablisbed  aai 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Tinglxy,  formerly  of  Asbury,  a  man  fitted  by  years  of  esp*- 
rience  to  make  the  Department  a  sacoess.  It  has  already  proved  a  grand  aaeeeaa.  Thi 
Laboratory  is  already  supplied  with  steam  engine,  Eureka  boiler,  two  metsd  and  wesd 
turning  lathes,  circular  saws,  boring  tools,  etc,  etc.  Every  pupil  is  permitted  to  woik 
in  this  Department  and  receive  instruction  and  aid  in  making  appaimtns  for  hkmmM 

FRBX  OF  CHAROB. 

Of  the  additions  to  the  Faculty  we  may  mention 

Prof.  J.  A.  STEEL, 

For  many  years  a  popular  teacher  in  the  National  NormaL 

Prof.  G.  DALLAS  LIND, 

A  thorough  scientist  and  an  excellent  teacher  of  the  Sdencea. 

Prof.  A.  C.  HOPKINS, 

Formerly  State  Superintendent,  a  very  popular  teacher,  and  prince  of  mathematMns 

and  musicians. 

Prof.  J.  C.  BROWN, 

A  superior  Penman ,  and 

Prof.  G.  L.  SPELLMAN, 

A  native  German. 

All  the  old  teachers  are  retained.  Every  Department  has  been  made  firrt-dMaia 
every  respect,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  excellent  instmctozv. 

We  believe  no  school  in  the  land  is  offering  equal  inducements,  and  we  are  detenatead 
that  the  CENTRAL  NORMAL  shall  stand  at  the  front. 

Expenses  as  low  as  at  any  first-class  institution. 

Good  board  $1.60  per  week. 

A  Catalogue  and  full  particulars  will  be  given  on  application. 

F.  P.  ADAMS,  Principal, 

8-U  DANTHXX,  DTD. 


Spiceland  Academy 

AND 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

SPICELAND,  HENRY  COUNTY,  INDIANA. 

The  Fall  Tenn  of  this  welMcnown  and  long  established  school  will  begin 
September  6th,  1880. 

A  full  corps  of  able  and  experienced  teachers  is  constantly  employed. 
Classes  are  so  arranged  that  students  can  enter  at  any  time,  and  promotions 
are  made  wheneyer  students  are  prepared  for  them. 

Students  prepared  for  the  best  colleges.     The  business  course  is  eminently 
practicaL 

The  success  of  the  teachers  sent  out  from  this  school  is  a  guaranty  of  the 
excellence  of  the  Normal  training. 

Elocution  and  English  Literature  receive  special  attention. 

The  school  is  supplied  with  a,)paratu8,  books  of  reference,  and  a  good  geo- 
logical cabinet. 

A  free  reading  room  gives  access  to  the  news  of  the  day,  and  to  the  best 
magazines. 

Expenses  low.     Good  opportunity  for  club  and  self«boarding.    No  saloons 
near. 

When  desired  by  parents  and  guardians,  the  principal  will  take  special 
oversight  of  young  pupils. 

The  motto  of  the  school  is,  "  good  morals  and  sound  scholarship." 

Catalogues  free. 
8'2t  CLIBKSON  BIYIS,  Principal. 

Do  you  want  a  thorough  Cldssical  or  Scientific  JSducO' 

tion—a  preparation  for  College  or  training  for 

a  Teacher  in  the  Common  Schools? 

Earlham  College, 

NEAR  RICHMOND,  INDIANA, 

Has  had  twenty  years  of  successful  experience  in  intellectual  and 
moral  training,  as  is  attested  by  its  acknowledged  reputation  for 
thoroughness  and  by  the  character  and  practical  success  of  its  grad- 
uates. 

Its  methods  are  modern  and  practical.  Its  system  of  training 
is  designed  not  only  to  secure  a  well-informed  and  well-balanced 
mind  for  its  students,  but  to  make  them  stronger  and  better  men 
and  women. 

For  information  concerning  courses  of  study,  discipline,  terms 
of  admission,  libraries,  reading  room,  music,  apparatus,  and 
other  appliances  and  facilities,  send  for  annual  catalogue,  to 

PRESIDENT  OF  EABLUIM  COLLEGE, 
S-2t  Richmond,  Ind. 


Valuable  Text  Books. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  Teachers  and  School  Officers  to  our  litf 
of  Text-Books.  These  have  been  prepared  by  successful  teachers,  and  wiH 
be  found  to  include  the  improvements  in  methods  of  teaching  that  have  been 
adopted  by  the  profession  in  general. 

Our  prices  are  very  reasonable,  and  the  style  of  workmanship  displayed  in 
our  publications  can  not  be  surpassed. 

MATHEMATICS. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC.     Oral  and  Writtefu     l^j  George 
E.  Seymour,  A.M.     Introduction  price,  35  cts.;  for  examination,  25  cts, 

{READY  IN  JULY.) 

A  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.     By  Georgk  E.  Seymour,  A.M.     Intro- 
duction price,  60  cts.;  for  examination,  50  cts. 

{READY  IN  JULY.) 
AN  ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY,  upon  the  Analytical  Plan.     By  F.  H. 
Loud,  A.B.     Introduction  price,  85  cts.;  for  examination,  65  cts. 

GRAMMARS. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 
By  T.  R.  ViCKROV,  A.M.  A  concise  and  accurate  treatment  of  the  ▼arions 
topics,  by  the  popular  catechismal  method.  Introduction  price,  35  cts.;  for 
examination,  25  cts. 

CIRCLES  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  By  T.  R.  Vickroy,  A.M:.  Ar- 
ranged in  four  parts,  and  specially  designed  for  graded  schools.  Each  part 
is  bound  separately,  in  neat  paper  cover,  and  will  be  furnished  for  introduc- 
tion  at  15  cts.  The  four  parts,  bound  together  in  cloth,  will  be  supplied 
for  introduction  at  50  cts.;  for  examination,  40  cts. 

PHYSICS. 

riRST  LESSONS  IN  PHYSIOLOGY.  By  C.  L.  Hotze.  IntroductioD 
pricej6o  cts.;  for  examination,  50  cts. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  PHYSICS.  By  C.  L.  Hotze.  Introduction  price. 
55  cts.;  for  examination,  50  cts. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS  IN  PHYSICS.  By  C.  L.  Hotze.  In- 
troduction price,  55  cts.;  for  examination,  50  cts. 

RHETORIC  AND  ELOCUTION. 

RHETORICAL  METHOD.  A  Concise  Treatment  of  the  Topics  belonging 
to  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  By  Henry  W.  Jameson,  A.B.  Jost  the 
book  for  use  in  Schools,  Academies,  and  the  Freshman  Class  in  Colleges. 
Highly  recommended  by  many  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  countij. 
Used  in  the  St.  Louis  High  Schools,  and  in  more  than  eighty  schools  and 
colleges.     Introduction  price,  50  cts.;  for  examination,  40  cts. 

LITERATURE. 

REPRESENTATIVE  NAMES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.  Third  Edition.  By  Horace  H.  Morgan,  A.M.  "A 
bird's-eye  view  of  English  Literature."  Price,  60  cts.;  for  examinatioiiy 
45  els. 

LITERARY  STUDIES  FROM  THE  GREAT  BRITISH  AUTHORS. 
By  Horace  H.  Morgan,  A.M.  Intended  as  a  text-book  for  classes  in 
English  Literature.     Introduction  price,  ^i ;  for  examination,  80  cts. 

For  further  information,  address        EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT, 

210  and  212  Pine  Street,  Q.  I.  JONES  ft  CO. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  y-tf 


List  of  standard  School  Books 


THE  INDUCTIVE  SERIES. 

PRACTICAL.  PkOQRESSIVE.  LOW-PRICED. 


.  latrttdveton    Retail 


Ridpatk's  History  of  the  United  States,  Grammar  School  Edition,  $  .70  ^i.oo 

Ridpath's  History  of  the  United  States,  Academic  Edition i.oo  1.50 

Milne's  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic 20  .25 

Milne's  Practical  Arithmetic 40  .60 

Forbriger's  Stigmographic  Manual  for  Primary  Drawing 50  .60 

Forbriger's  Stigmographic  Paper  per  Package,  100  Sheets 25  .40 

Forbriger's  Patent  Drawing  Tablets,  Number  i 10  .15 

Forbriger's  Patent  Drawing  Tablets,  Numbers  2,  3  and  4 15  .20 

Forbriger's  Patent  Drawing  Tablets,  Numbers  5,  6  and  7 20  .30 

Bigsby's  First  Lessons  in  Philosophy... 50  Jf$ 

Milne's  Key\o  Practical  Arithmetic,  embracing  Model  Solutions.       .60  .80 

McAvoy's  Diacritical  Speller 10  .id 

Globes  and  Outline  Maps  Supplied. 

(  Ridpath's  Inductive  Grammar. 

In  Preparation:      <  Milne's  Elements  of  Algebra. 

(^Milne's  Elements  of  Geometry. 

Note. — Any  book  will  be  sent  for  examination  on  receipt  of  the  introduc- 
tion price,  which  amount  will  be  refunded  on  receipt  of  an  order  for  books  for 
first  introduction. 

LIST  OF  STANDARD  LIBRARY  BOOKS. 


SOLD  ONLY  BY  SUBSCRIPTION. 
popular.  substantial,  valuable. 

KITAIL. 

Ridpath's  Popular  History  of  the  United  States ^^3.00  ^(3.50 

Grant's  Tour  Around  the  World 3.00  3.50 

Man's  Strength  and  Woman's  Beauty 2.00  2.50 

Western  Wilds  and  the  Men  who  Redeem  Them 3.00  3.50 

Gross  and  Crown 3.00  4.50 

Thompson's  Medical  Adviser... 3.50  4.00 

Parson's  Laws  of  Business — Revised  Edition 3.75  4.25 

Fowler's  Sexual  Science ..•..  3.75  4.50 

Pictorial  History  of  the  World 5.00  6.00 

Lyman's  Historical  Chart 3.50  4.50 

Pictorial  Family  Bibles,  elegantly  bound,  1500  pp.,  2500  lUustn's.  5.00  12.00 

Encyclopedia  of  Education 5,00  6.00 

Life  of  Zachariah  Chandler 2.50  3.25 

Reminiscenses  of  Early  Methodism  in  Indiana. 1.50  2.50 

Etc.,  etc. 

C4HVASSI1IG  AGENTS  WAHTED.  CIRCULARS  AND  TERMS  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  Address  J,  M.  OLCOTT 

3-tf  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Valuable  Text  Books. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  Teachers  and  School  Officers  to  our  lis 
of  Text- Books.  These  have  been  prepared  by  successful  teachers,  and  wiE 
be  found  to  include  the  improvements  in  methods  of  teaching  that  have  been 
adopted  by  the  profession  in  general. 

Our  prices  are  very  reasonable,  and  the  style  of  workmanship  displayed  in 
our  publications  can  not  be  surpassed. 

MATHEMATICS. 

AN  ELEMENT^VRY  ARITHMETIC.  Oral  and  WntUn.  By  George 
E.  Seymour,  A.M.     Introduction  price,  35  cts.;  for  examination,  25  ctx, 

{READY  IN  JULY,) 
A  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.     By  George  E.  Seymour,  A.M.    Intro- 
duction price,  60  cts.;  for  examination,  50  cts. 

{READY  IN  JULY.) 
AN  ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY,  upon  the  Analytical  Plan,     By  F.  H. 
Loud,  A.B.     Introduction  price,  85  cts.;  for  examination,  65  cts. 

GRAMMARS. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 
By  T.  R.  ViCKROY,  A.M.  A  concise  and  accurate  treatment  of  the  TaiioB 
topics,  by  the  popular  catechismal  method.  Introduction  price,  35  cts.;  its 
examination,  25  cts. 

CIRCLES  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  By  T.  R.  VicKROY,  A.M.  Ar- 
ranged in  four  parts,  and  specially  designed  for  graded  schools.  Each  part 
is  bound  separately,  in  neat  paper  cover,  and  will  be  furnished  for  introdac- 
tion  at  15  cts.  The  four  parts,  bound  together  in  cloth,  will  be  supplied 
for  introduction  at  50  cts.;  for  examination,  40  cts. 

PHYSICS. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  PHYSIOLOGY.  By  C.  L.  Hotze.  IntroductioB 
pricej6o  cts.;  for  examination,  50  cts. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  PHYSICS.  By  C.  L.  Hotzk.  Introduction  price. 
55  cts.;  for  examination,  50  cts. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS  IN  PHYSICS.  By  C.  L.  Hotze.  In- 
troduction price,  55  cts.;  for  examination,  50  cts. 

RHETORIC  AND  ELOCUTION. 

RHETORICAL  METHOD.  A  Concise  Treatment  of  the  Topics  belongiog 
to  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  By  Henry  W.  Jameson,  A.B.  Just  the 
book  for  use  in  Schools,  Academies,  and  the  Freshman  Class  in  Colleges. 
Highly  recommended  by  many  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  coontiT. 
Used  in  the  St.  Louis  High  Schools,  and  in  more  than  eighty  schools  and 
colleges.     Introduction  price,^  50  cts.;  for  examination,  40  cts. 

LITERATURE. 

REPRESENTATIVE  NAMES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.  Third  Edition.  By  Horace  H.  Morgan,  A.M.  "A 
bird's-eye  view  of  English  Literature."  Price,  60  cts.;  for  examination, 
45  cts. 

LITERARY  STUDIES  FROM  THE  GREAT  BRITISH  AUTHORS. 
By  Horace  H.  Morgan,  A.M.     Intended  as  a  text-book  for  classes  id 

English  Literature.     Introduction  price,  ^i ;  for  exammaiion,  80  cts. 

For  further  information,  address        EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT, 

210  and  212  Pine  Street,  Q.  I.  JONES  ft  CO. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  7-tf 


List  of  standard  School  Books. 


THE  INDUCTIVE  SERIES. 

PRACTICAL.  PkOQRESSIVE.  LOW-PRICED. 


Introdaetecy    B«tall 
^  Prioe.         PkUa. 


Ridpath's  Hi'tory  of  the  United  States,  Grammar  School  Edition,  $  .70  ;$i.c» 

Ridpath's  History  of  the  United  States,  Academic  Edition i.oo  1.50 

Milne's  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic 20  ,25 

Milne's  Practical  Arithmetic 40  ^^o 

Forbriger's  Stigmographic  Manual  for  Primary  Drawing 50  .60 

Forbriger's  Stigmographic  Paper  per  Package,  100  Sheets 25  .40 

Forbriger's  Patent  Drawing  Tabled,  Number  i 10  .15 

Forbriger's  Patent  Drawing  Tablets,  Numbers  2,  3  and  4 15  .20 

Forbriger's  Patent  Drawing  Tablets,  Numbers  5,  6  and  7 20  .30 

Bigsby's  First  Lessons  in  Philosophy... 50  Jf$ 

Milne's  Key\o  Practical  Arithmetic,  embracing  Model  Solutions.       .60  .80 

Mc A voy's  Diacritical  Speller 10  .id 

Globes  and  Outline  Maps  Supplied. 

(  Ridpath's  Inductive  Grammar. 
In  Preparation:      <  Milne's  Elements  of  Algebra. 

{_  Milne's  Elements  of  Geometry. 

Note. — Any  book  will  be  sent  for  examination  on  receipt  of  the  introduc- 
tion price,  which  amount  will  be  refunded  on  receipt  of  an  order  for  books  for 
first  introduction. 

LIST  OF  STANDARD  LIBRARY  BOOKS. 


SOLD  ONLY  BY  SUBSCRIPTION. 
popular.  substantial.  valuable. 

KKTAIL. 

Ridpath's  Popular  History  of  the  United  States ^3.00  ^^3.50 

Grant's  Tour  Around  the  World 3.00  3.50 

Man's  Strength  and  Woman's  Beauty 2.00  2.50 

Western  Wilds  and  the  Men  who  Redeem  Them 3.00  3.50 

Gross  and  Crown 3.00  4.50 

Thompson's  Medical  Adviser... 3.50  4.00 

Parson's  Laws  of  Business — Revised  Edition , 3.75  4.25 

Fowler's  Sexual  Science 3.75  4.50 

Pictorial  History  of  the  World 5.00  6.00 

Lyman's  Historical  Chart 3.50  4.50 

Pictorial  Family  Bibles,  elegantly  bound,  1500  pp.,  2500  lUustn's.  5.00  12.00 

Encyclopedia  of  Education 5,00  6.00 

Life  of  2^chariah  Chandler. 2.50  3.25 

Reminiscenses  of  Early  Methodism  in  Indiana. 1.50  2.50 

Etc.,  etc. 

C4HVASSI1IG  AGENTS  WAHTED.  CIRCULARS  AHD  TERMS  SEIT  OH  APPUCATIOH. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  Address  J,  M.  OLCOTT, 

3-tf  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Indiana  State  University, 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  C0VN7Y,  IND. 
Winter  Term  beirins  Jan.  8,  1^80.    Spring  Term,  Mnrek  26, 1881. 


THREE  COIXEOIATE  COUBSES  x 

1.  The  Course  in  Ancienl  Classics;  2.  The  Course  in  Modem  Qasno;      j 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

AUo,  a  Preparatory  Course. 


The  Fall  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  tbb  College  Year,  Thursday  Moniag,  S^ 
tember  4,  1879.  Studenu  to  be  examined  should  present  themselves  two  dqi 
earlier. 

T^tlon  Free.  Contingent  Fee,  $3  per  Term.  Library  Fee  required  of  all,  jBCCsa 
Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 

Women  Admitted  to  all  courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 

For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 
ROBERT  C.  FOSTER,  Sec'y.  LEMUEL  MOSS,  Preadctf. 

July  19,  1879.  [9-»y'] 

PETER  GRAMLING, 

Merchant  Tailor 

And  Dealer  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Qents'  Furnishing  Goods,  Trunks  &  Valises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


y 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  |IJ5 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD. 

By  Dana,  l'-5^ 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  {for  Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  |i.75 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS'  SPEAKER.  7S 

We  have  the  largest  stock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  our  noalUy 
tof  new  books  to  any  one  sending  his  address. 

So'wexi,  Ste-wax^  &  Car 

I  -tf  X  8  West  Washington  Street 


§  i 

■iA 
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Board  of  Instruction. 


J.  VINCENT  COOMBS,  Principal. 

Greek,  Elocution,  English  Grammar  and  General  HiBtory.  ^ 

PLEASANT  BOND, 

Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  English  Criticisms,  Geology,  Astronomy.  \ 

Logic  and  Higher  Arithmetic.  •! 

JOHN  H.  BIN  FORD,  A 

Law,  Political  Economy,  Zoology,  Algebra,  Training  and  '. 

Parliamentary  Law.  ij 

Miss  EMMA  DAILEY,  /I 

Latin  and  Rhetoric.  I 

I 

E.  B.  SMITH,  .' 

t| 

Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Analytical  Geometry,  and  Algebra.  ji 


J.  F.  WARFEL, 

Botany,  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Surveying,  and  in   Special 

Charge  of  Laboratory. 

J.  F.  GATCH, 

Penmanship,  Drawing,  and  in  Charge  of  the  Commercial 

Department. 

L.  E.  MURRAY, 
History  and  Geography. 

J.  G.  HARPER. 
Vocal  Music. 

Miss  LIDA  STOVER, 
Organ  and  Piano. 

F.  B.  CLARK, 
German. 

Miss  EMMA  KNOX, 
Beginning  Grammar. 

C.  H.  FULLEN, 
Violin  and  Guitar. 

Miss  MARY  E.  McDONALD, 
Beginning  Arithmetic  and  Letter  Writing. 


/  / 
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Central  Indiana  Normal  School. 


Every  Normal  Student  should  have  The  Educator.  Fifty  Cents  for 

MONTHS.  One  Dollar  per  Year. 


DEPARTMENTS. 


I. 

Common  School. 

VII. 

Scientific. 

II. 

Teachers'. 

VIII. 

Classic. 

III. 

College  Preparatory. 

IX. 

Elocutiona&t 

IV. 

Commercial. 

X. 

Law. 

V. 

Musical. 

XI. 

Literary. 

VI. 

Suryeting  and  Engineering. 

i! 


COMMON  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 


We  have  proved,  by  actual  work,  that  we  can  do  more  for  students 
in  the  Common  School  Department  in  a  single  year  than  is  done  in 
the  average  country  or  graded  school  in  three  years.  Here  no  one  wili  be 
held  back  on  account  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  class.  Many  boys  and 
girls  are  kept  back  to  be  classified  with  dullards  until  their  natural 
ambition  is  entirely  eradicated,  and  every  incentive  to  enthuBiasiic 
study  withdrawn. 

To  those  who  wish  to  place  their  sons  and  daughters  under  the 
care  of  competent  and  experienced  teachers  who  will  advance  every 
pupil  as  rapidly  as  his  natural  ability  will  permit,  we  ofifer  the  advan- 
tage of  this  department.  Many  pupils  attend  the  public  schools,  term 
after  term,  and  instead  of  advancing,  they  only  form  bad  habits  of 
study.  It  is  unwise  to  wait  and  prepare  for  the  Normal.  Time  and 
money  will  be  saved  by  entering  at  once.  Students  can  enter  at  any 
time,  and  find  classes  suited  to  their  wants.  Beginning  and  advanced 
classes  in  all  the  common  branches  are  formed  at  the  opening  of 
every  term. 


1 1 
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Central  Indiana  Normal  School. 


The  Central  Indiana  Normal  Sonool  is  a  Chartered  Institution,  and  author- 
ized TO  CONFER  DEGREES. 


TEACHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 

The  great  and  consUxnt  demand  for  well-trained  teachers  requires 
that  we  make  a  specialty  of  the  Teachers'  Department. 

A  TEACHERS'  TRAINING  CLA88  WILL  BE  ORGANIZED  EVERY  TERM. 

School  Government,  School  Management.  School  Law,  Philosophy 
of  Education,  Science  of  Education,  Methods  of  Instruction,  Organi- 
zation of  Schools,  Manner  of  Conducting  Recitations,  Methods  of 
Teaching  Primary  and  Advanced  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar, 
History,  Physiology,  Reading,  Phonics,  Use  of  Dictionary,  and  other 
subjects  necessary  to  the  success  of  every  teacher,  will  receive  special 
attention. 

The  knotty  questions — How  to  make  teaching  attractive — how 
to  manage  unruly  pupils — how  to  win  the  admiration  and  love  of 
pupils  and  patrons  ?  and  many  other  questions — will  be  discussed  and 
answered. 

Students  will  manage  classes  in  the  presence  of  teacher  and  class, 
and  receive  criticism  and  advice.  Students  in  this  department  will 
occasionally  visit  the  public  schools  of  Ladoga,  superintended  and  taughi 
by  teachers  trained  in  the  Central  Normal. 


SITUATIONS  FURNISHED  TO  TEACHERS. 

The  public  schools  of  Ladoga  are  superintended  and  taught  entirely 
by  teachers  trained  and  recommended  by  the  Central  Indiana  Nor- 
mal College.     A  significant  fact. 

We  are  constantly  receiving  applications  for  teachers  trained  at 
the  Normal.  Teachers  who  take  this  course  are  always  recommended, 
and  are  sure  to  secure  positions. 

Those  who  graduate  in  this  department,  when  they  go  back  to 
their  work,  receive  an  increase  in  salary  and  sometimes  double  their 
former  wages. 

We  take  special  care  that  our  students  get  employment. 

\ 

DIPLOMAS. 

To  those  who  complete  the  Teachers',  Business,  Scientific  or 
Classic  Course,  Diplomas  will  be  awarded. 

The  Degree  of  B.  S.  will  be  conferred  upon  those  who  complete 
the  Scientific  Course. 

The  Degree  B.  A.  will  be  conferred  on  those  who  complete  the 
Classic  Course. 
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Central  Indiana  I^orhal  School. 


The  Central  Indiana  Normal  Sohool  Enrolled  694  Students  this  Year. 


COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  College  Preparatory  Department  has  been  organized  to  meet 
the  wants  of  students  preparing  for  college.  Students  can  prepare 
better,  cheaper  and  more  rapidly  at  the  Normal  than  in  the  Prepara- 
tory Department  in  most  colleges  and  universities.  Students  who 
complete  this  course  will  be  prepared  to  enter  the  Freshman  or  Sopho- 
more Class  in  the  best  colleges.  Some  of  our  students  have  already 
done  this.     Expenses  will  be  one-half  less  than  in  most  colleges. 


SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT. 

WHO  CAN  ENTER  THIS  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Scientific  Coui'se  can  be  entered  by  any  one  who  has  com- 
pleted the  common  branches,  RhetoHc  and  Algebra. 

ELECTIVES. 

Should  any  one  enter  this  course  without  sufficient  preparation  in 
Physiology  and  Natural  Philosophy,  he  will  have  the  privilege  of 
dropping  Latin  in  the  third  and  fourth  terms,  and  substituting  Physi> 
ology  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Practical  Surveying  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  Integral  Calculus. 

An  equivalent  for  Rhetoric  and  Higher  Algebra  will  be  received, 
provided  these  branches  will  be  completed  within  the  year.  Law  or 
General  History  may  be  substituted  for  Analytical  G-eometry  or 
Sallust. 


CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Classic  Course  receives  those  who  have  completed  the  Scien- 
tific or  its  equivalent. 

In  Psychology  and  Logic,  the  great  systems  of  thought  now  divid- 
ing the  philosophical  world,  will  receive  special  attention. 

In  Political  Economy,  the  leading  features  of  Production,  Con- 
sumption, Value,  Capital  and  Labor.  Metallic  and  Paper  Currencies, 
Laws  of  Exchange,  Trades  Unions,  Strikes,  Monopolies  and  National 
Finance,  are  discussed. 

Latin  and  Greek  Literature  and  Composition  will  be  made  promi- 
nent. Law,  General  History,  or  Higher  Rhetoric  may  be  substituted 
for  the  Latin  in  the  second  term,  and  for  the  Greek  in  the  third  and 
fourth  terms. 


■i' 


I ' 


SURVEYING  AND  ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT.      ' 

This  department  is  intended   to  fit  students  for  the  duties  of 
County  Surveying  and  Civil  Engineering.     Eleven  weeks  are  required      i  ' 
for  the  completion  of  the  course.      A  previous  knowledge  of  Trigo-      ; 
nometry  is  desired.     Special  attention  will  be  given  to  field  practice, 
which  embraces  Land  Surveying,  Triangulation,  Leveling,  etc.      Stu- 
dents will  be  expected  to  take  the  surveying  instruments  into  the 
field  and  survey,  level,  plat  and  report  work  to  the  teachers. 
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CBmntAL  Indiana  Normal  School. 


BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT. 


REVISED,  PRACTICAL  AND  COMPLETE. 

No  young  gentleman  or  lady  should  consider  his  education  com- 
plete without  a  business  course.  In  the  present  age  of  lively  compe- 
tition, a  knowledge  of  book-keeping  and  bi^siness  forms  is  alike  val- 
uable to  the  farmer,  mechanic  and  laborer;  is  indispensable  to  the 
teacher,  clerk  and  merchant. 

In  the  course  now  offered  we  combine  theoretical  knowledge  with 
practical  experience. 

The  pupil  gains  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  by  the 
immediate  application  of  the  principles. 

We  do  not  send  out  as  graduates  mere  copyists^  but  intelligent, 
earnest  and  competent  workers,  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  their 
employers  and  respect  of  their  classmates. 

The  course  may  be  completed  in  two  terms  of  ten  weeks  each.  It 
includes  Single  and  Double  Entry  Book-keeping,  Commission,  Steam- 
boating,  Railroading,  Hotel-keeping,  Manufacturing,  Banking,  Business 
Forms  and  Correspondence,  Commercial  Law  and  Arithmetic,  English 
Grammar  and  Penmanship. 

TuH>  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  college  currency  will  be  in  use  during 
the  course. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

We  are  gratified  to  announce  that  Prof.  Harper  will  have  charge 
of  the  Vocal  Music  for  next  year.  He  has  created  much  interest  in 
music  this  year. 

Two  classes  are  organized  every  term— one  in  the  elements  of 
music,  and  the  other  in  advanced  singing.  Instruction  is  given  in 
quality  of  tone,  breathing,  voice  development,  reading  at  sight,  etc. 
Instruction  in  this  department  is  free  to  all. 

INSTRUMENTAL  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  will  be  under  the  management  of  Miss  Lida 
Stover.  Miss  Stover  has  lately  returned  from  the  Conservatory  of 
Music,  and  is  fully  prepared  for  the  work. 

Tuition  in  this  department,  $8  for  twenty  lessons. 

ADVANTAGES. 

No  extra  charge  for  Business  Department.  The  student  is  taught 
ACTUAL  BUSINESS,  BUSINESS  CORRESPONDENCE,  How  to 
write  a  good  letter,  and  to  become  a  practical  business  man  or  woman.  He 
can  have  the  opportunity  to  take  other  branches  and  acquire  a  more 
general  education.  Many  graduates  of  Commercial  Colleges  fail  because 
their  general  education  is  defective. 


aUMMAikM^k. 
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LAW  COURSE. 

Every  man  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  law.  To  reach 
this  demand,  we  have  established  a  law  course.  He  who  desires  to 
prepare  for  the  profession  of  Law  can  enter  this  course,  and  at  tiie 
same  time  take  other  studies  necessary  for  his  success.  Those  who 
desire  to  acquire  the  elements  of  law  can  also  avail  themselves  of  this 
department. 

Professor  J.  H.  Binford,  who  has  had  two  years  of  practice  before 
the  bar,  will  have  charge  of  this  class.  Daily  recitations  will  be  giyeo 
as  in  any  other  study. 

In  addition  to  this,  public  lectures  will  be  delivered  by  some  of 
the  best  talent  in  the  State.  Judge  £.  K.  Elliott,  of  the  Suprbmi 
Court,  has  consented  to  lecture  on  Equity  Jurisprudence.  Will. 
Thompson,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Crawfordsville,  will  deliver  a  series 
of  lectures  some  time  within  the  year.  Others  will  be  announced  in 
catalogue.  This  course  will  include  International  Law,  Constitutional 
Law,  Law  of  Persons  and  Contracts,  Property  and  Criminal  law, 
Law  of  Evidences,  Pleadings  and  Practice. 

Walker's  American  Law  will  be  used  as  a  text-book. 

A  Moot  Court  will  be  sustained  for  the  benefit  of  the  Law  Stu- 
dents. 

Executive,  Legislative  and  Judiciary  departments  will  be  organ-    | 
ized. 

Tuition  free  to  all  members  of  the  school.  ; 

Those  outside  of  the  school   will  be   charged    five   dollars  p&   i 

term.  i 

1 

TIME  REQUIRED  TO  COMPLETE  THE  COURSES. 

The  Teachers'  course  can  be  completed  in  from  two  to  four  tenns. 
Business  in  two  terms. 

The  Scientific  in  one  year  after  completing  the  Teachers'. 
The  Classic  requires  one  year  after  completing  the  Scientific. 
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We  Want.  You  to  be  an  Agent  for  The  Eduoator. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  ELOCUTION  AND  READING. 

Communicating  thought  is  the  business  of  life.  Hence  the 
importance  of  a  professional  elocutionist  in  every  institution  of  learn- 
ing. An  uncultivated  voice  is  as  offensive  to  good  taste  as  an  uncombed 
head,  dirty  hands,  or  a  neglected  garment.  The  voice  should  be  as 
sportive  as  the  swallow  and  as  versatile  as  the  rippling  streamlet.  The 
voice  should  be  cultivated,  so  that  the  rough,  harsh  and  saw-like 
tones  so  often  heard  in  the  school-room  may  be  changed  to  "parlor 
tones."  To  meet  this  demand  we  have  established  an  Elocutionary 
Department.  Instruction  in  this  department  will  be  given  free  to  all 
members  of  the  school. 

The  beneficial  results  of  thMs  department  are  noticed  in  all  public 
performances.  All  over  this  country  are  institutions  that  have  no  reg- 
ular teacher  of  Reading  or  Elocution.  These  same  institutions  are 
managed  by  professors  who  can  not  make  even  a  respectable  appear- 
ance before  a  class.  Here  elocution  is  taught  every  term,  and  one 
hour  each  day  is  given  to  this  subject.  Thought  and  expression  are 
antecedent  to  all  other  elements.  Pronunciation  receives  careful 
attention. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  elementary  sounds,  diacritical  marks, 
rules  for  pronunciation,  and  manner  of  correcting  improper  pronun- 
ciation, are  all  considered.  Each  selection  is  analyzed,  criticised,  the 
thoughts  of  the  writer  brought  out  and  vividly  expressed. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY, 

1.  Voice  Culture.  2  Breathing.  3.  Articulation.  4.  Pronun- 
ciation. 5.  Form,  Quality,  Force,  Rate,  Stress,  Pitch.  6.  Gesture. 
7.  Inflection  and  Emphasis.  8.  Physical  Training.  9.  Visible 
Speech.  10.  Phonics.  11.  Reading  of  Prose  and  Poetry.  12.  His- 
tory of  Authors.  13.  Recitations.  14.  Select  Reading.  15.  Expres- 
sion.    16.    Dramatic,  Conversational  and  Oratorical  Reading. 

A  more  extended  course  will  be  given  for  those  who  desire  to 
become  public  readers  or  speakers. 

The  teacher  in  charge  of  this  department  has  taken  instruction 
under  some  of  the  best  elocutionists  in  the  nation.  Lately  he  has 
taken  a  more  extended  course  of  instruction  in  the  National  School 
of  Elocution  and  Oratory  at  Philadelphia. 

The  text-book  used  in  class  is  The  Normal  Reader,  compiled  by 
the  teacher  of  this  department;  but  other  books  are  used  for  refer- 
ence. 

The  classes  are  sectioned  off,  and  read  Shakespeare.  Longfellow, 
etc.  Some  of  our  students  have  taken  the  course  here,  and  are  now 
out  in  the  field  giving  public  readings.  This  course,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  our  course  in  Literature,  will  give  one  a  higher  taste  for 
reading,  and  give  him  a  broad  and  comprehensive  mind.  Twice  a 
week  the  class  in  English  Literature  meet,  read,  criticise  and  care- 
fully study  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  writers.  Persons  desiring, 
may  take  this  course  alone. 
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Teachers  for  1880-'81.. 


We  are  proud  of  our  fine  Faculty  of  fourteen  teaohbrs  for  next 
year. 

Prof.  Pleasant  Bond  is  a  graduate  of  Michigan  Uniyersity.  He 
has  been  connected  with  the  Normal  work  for  ten  years.  He  taught 
one  year  as  Principal  of  east  division  of  Toledo  schools,  for  two  jears 
Superintendent  of  the  Wabash  schools,  one  year  in  Earlham  College, 
and  stands  now  at  the  head  of  the  profession.  He  is  a  practical 
astronomer,  having  had  one  year's  experience  in  an  obserratory. 
He  is  employed  for  two  years,  with  the  option  of  four. 

Prof  John  H.  Binford  is  a  graduate  of  the  National  Normal.  He 
was  Superintendent  of  Little  Rock  schools,  Arkansas;  County  Supei^ 
intendent  of  Hancock,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Greenfield  schools 
For  two  years  he  has  been  practicing  law,  but  now  returns  to  his  first 
profession,  teaching.     He  is  universally  admired  by  his  pupils. 

Miss  Emma  Dailey  is  a  classic  graduate.  Professors  Holbrook, 
Stephens  and  Kinsey  recommended  her  as  one  of  the  most  thorough 
teachers  that  has  ever  graduated  in  the  National  Normal.  She  is  a 
thorough  Latin  scholar. 

Prof.  E.  B.  Smith  is  a  graduate  of  the  Northern  Indiana  NonnaL 
He  was  a  student  in  the  Hillsdale  College  for  two  years,  and  Principal 
of  the  Fremont  Normal  for  four  years.  He  is  a  thorough  scholar  and 
a  practical  normalite. 

J.  F.  Warfel  and  Miss  Emma  Knox  are  classic  graduates  in  this 
institution. 

J.  F.  Gatch,  L.  E.  Murray  and  J.  G.  Harper  are  scientific  grad- 
uates. 

With  this  scholarly  and  enthusiastic  Normal  Faculty,  we  can 
cheerfully  say  to  all  our  students,  return.  To  others  we  say,  you  can 
not  find  a  better  board  of  instruction,  a  more  agreeable  community 
and  finer  accommodations  in  the  west.  Our  teachers  are  all  cheerful, 
kind  and  accommodating,  and  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  your 
work  pleasant. 

NEW  FEATURES. 

A  Lecture  Association  has  been  organized.  Eli  Perkins,  Hon. 
George  Wendling,  Robert  Burdette,  Mary  Livermore,  Professor  E.  B. 
Paige  and  Theodore  Tilton  lectured  last  season.  We  expect  the  best 
talent  in  the  United  States  this  year. 

We  have  established  a  Law  Course. 

We  have  an  excellent  Library,  to  which  students  have  free  access. 
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READING  ROOM. 

We  have  established  a  Reading  Room.  About  thirty  educational 
journals,  twenty  literary  periodicals  and  several  religious  and  political 
papers  are  on  the  reading  tables  for  the  use  of  the  students. 


EXPENSES. 

Tuition  per  term,  $8. 

Board,  per  week,  $1.50  to  $1.85. 

Room  rent,  per  week,  40  cents  to  50  cents. 

Rooms  are  neatly  furnished  with  all  articles  necessary  to  the  com- 
fort of  students. 

Board,  Room  Rent  and  Tuition,  paid  in  advance,  will  be  furnished 
at  $100  for  a  year  of  four  terms. 

Book  rent,  ten  cents  per  copy. 


The  Normal  was  never  in  a  better  condition  than  it  is  now.  We 
have  secured  first-class  instruction. 

SEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  ABOUT  US. 

The  Central  Indiana  Normal  College,  Ladoga,  has  no  superior  in 
the  State.  I  would  advise  every  lady  or  gentleman  who  wants  a  nor- 
mal education  to  go  to  Ladoga.  T.  H.  Harrison, 

Oounti/  Superintendent  Boone  County. 

I  believe  the  Ladoga  Normal  to  be  a  first-class  institution.  The 
faculty  can  not  be  excelled  by  any  Normal  in  Indiana.  The  institu- 
tion is  one  step  in  advance  of  all  others  in  establishing  an  elocution- 
ary department.     This  department  is  well  sustained. 

Prof.  D.  Sanoemon, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  Ladoga  Normal  is  succeeding  wonderfully. — Orawfordsville 
Review, 

Every  young  person  who  desires  a  thorough  Normal  training 
should  attend  the  Normal  at  Ladoga. — Lebanon  Pioneer. 

Let  teachers  who  are  now  about  to  close  their  schools  go  to 
Ladoga,  and  we  are  sure  they  will  not  regret  it. — Common  School 
Teacher. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Central  Normal  at  Ladoga  shows  what  a 
recent  visit  to  Ladoga  confirmed:  That  the  school  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition;  that  a  good  class  of  students  attend  the  Normal,  and  that 
the  faculty  is  composed  of  well-qualified  and  hard  working  instruct- 
ors.— Indiana  School  Journal. 

I  have  visited  many  institutions  of  learning  in  my  profession, 
music,  and  can  unhesitatingly  say  that  the  Ladoga  Normal  is  worthy 
of  earnest  commendation.  Prbs.  A.  N.  Johnson, 

iV^ew  York. 


WESTERN  NORMAL  EDUCATOR, 

Edited  by  E.  B.  SMITH,  Ladoga,  ind. 


Send  Ten  Cents  yoR  a  Sample  Copv.     You  will  be  deugbtkd 


Fill  Term  will  begin  August  31.  1880. 

Winiet  Tetio  wilt  bfgin  KoiL-mbet  9.  1880, 

f>prlni{  T«rm  wUl  b^jii  Juunrr  IS.  1BS1. 

Sumuitr  -I'eriD  wlU  bf^a  UucLi  ^.  laSl. 

RertewTemi.JuiioT,  l«l 

July  It.  Co 


TThe  Primary  and  Model  Copy-Books, 

WITH 

STjXJDXlSrO-   OOI'IES. 

The  only  Series  of  Oopy-Books  with  movable  copies,  the  superior  advantagea  ot  vrhich 
-sure  too  obvious  to  be  disputed. 

The  only  Series  of  Ck>py-Book8  which  insure  rapid  improvement  at  every  stage  of  the 
pupiPs  practice. 

The  only  Series  of  Copy-Books  which  makes  instruction  in  the  subject  of  Penmanship 
-«(My,  practical,  and  in  variably  successful. 


THE  PRIMER  SERIES. 

ISlXSTOTt'Sr,  J^lsTlD 

LITE  R.  A.TXJILB. 

Twenty-five  volumes  now  published.     The  object  of  these  Primers  i%  to  convey  infor- 
mation in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  intelligible  and  interesting  to  young  pupils.     As  a 
means  of  leading  them  to  an  accurate  coniprehenssion  of  the  impressive  truths  of  science 
4ind  history,  these  unique,  concise,  and  interesting  little  treatises  will  be  found  most 
admirable. 


Quackenbos's  American  History^ 

IFOI^    SGHIOOXiS. 
Accompanied  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  thirty-six  Colored  Maps, 

BT  O.   P.   ^UA€KENBOS,   LL.  B. 

This  freshlv  compiled  work  is  the  latest  effort  of  its  well-known  author,  and  has  been 
prepared  with  special  reference  to  improved  mcxlern  methois  of  teaching,  being  accom- 
panied with  systematic  Reviews  in  every  conceivable  variety — analytical,  geographical, 
chronological,  and  biographical — with  abstracts  of  the  principal  events,  and  with  a  bird's- 
evo  view  of  contemporaneous  events  at  certain  periods,  etc.  Special  editions,  with  sup- 
plemental State  histories,  are  published  and  supplied  at  same  rates  as  the  regular  edition. 


HARKNESS'S  SERIES 

-OF— 

Z.ATZ1T    TaZT.BOOZ*S. 

.I^atln  Grammar,  Caesar,  New  Companion  Book 

Xew  liailn  Reader,  Cicero,  of  I^atln  Anthors, 

Intr<Mlnctory  I^aUn  Book,  Catiline,  I^atln  Prose  Composition. 

This  Series  has  received  the  unqualified  commendation  of  many  of  the -most  classical 
profeaaors  in  the  country,  and  is  already  in  use  in  every  State  of  the  country,  and,  in- 
deed, in  nearly  all  our  leading  classical  institutions  of  every  grade,  both  of  school  and 
«oli^ge. 


Our  educational  list  embi  aces  standard  works  in  every  department  of  study 

and  for  every  grade  of  classes  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university.     Cor^ 

respondence  from  teachers  in  regard  to  educational  topics  or  text'booksy  will 

-meet  at  all  times  with  a  cordial  welcome  and  a  prompt  response.      Catalogues^ 

price-lists^  circulars,  etc.,  mailed  free  on  application.     Address 

D.  APPLETON  &  €0.9  1,  3,  and  5  Bond  Street,  New  York, 

a-tf  Or  HlfiAtf  HADLE7,  Agent,  Bates  Block,  Indianapolis,  Znd. 
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Warmly 
indorsed  by 

Geo.  Bancrofi, 

John  L.  M  of  ley, 
FitS'G.  Halleck, 

N.  P-  Willis, 

Elihu  Burrift, 

Rufus  Choate, 

B.  H.  Smart, 

Wm.  H.  Prescott, 

George  P.  Marsh, 

John  G.  Whiff ier, 
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MAINE. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 

VERMONT. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

GONNEGTICUT. 

NEW  YORK. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

DELAWARE. 

OHIO. 

VIRGINIA, 

INDIANA. 

ILLINOIS. 

WISCONSIN. 

MINNESOTA. 

KANSAS. 

NEBRASKA. 

ARKANSAS. 

TEXAS. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

KENTUCKY. 

CALIFORNIA. 

COLORADO. 

FLORIDA. 
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AND  TEN  OTHER 

STATES. 
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CANADA. 
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J^  Jtl  W       Jtl  XJ  JL  X  X  V/  J^  •  Foirr^rgerCoTored  Plites 

Kow  added,  a  SUPPLEMENT  of  over  4600  NEW  WORDS  and  jmXM 

InolodlBg  raeh  •«  bare  eome  into  rut  dorlDg  tbe  pan  fifteen  jeara— maBj  of  vhloh  have  ntrer  before  fou^  * 

place  in  any  EngUeh  Dictionary. 

Also  added,  a  New  Biograpl&ioal  Dioiionary  of  over  9700  Vmmh 

of  Noted  Penone,  ancient  and  modern,  Inolading  many  now  living.— giving  Name,  PronaneiadoD,  Kttisnl"!- 

Profesnoa  and  Date  of  eaob. 

Published  by  G.  &  C.  BiERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Aim,  Wobster^s  National  PiotorialDiotionazy.  1040  Page?  Octavo,  goo  Eo^ravic^^ 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

OF  THE 

NEW  ARRANGEMENT 

AT  THE 

^orthorn  Indiana  formal  School 

AND 

Business  Institute. 

VALPARAISO.  -  -  -  -  IJfDIAKA. 


The  attendance  during  the  present  term  is  truly  wonderful.    350  in  advance  of  any  other 
term. 

Another  reduction  in  expenses — $35  pays  tuition,  board,  and  room-rent  for  one  term  often  weeks. 

These  are  lower  rates  than  are  offered  bv  any  other  school. 

Extensive  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  Fall  Term,  which  will  open  August  34th. 

TEACHING  FORCE  INCREASED. 

That  which  has  given  this  school  its  high  position  among  educational  institutions,  and  which  can 
not  be  enjoyed  where  the  attendance  is  small,  is  that  none  but  thorough,  efficient  teachers  are  em- 


ployed. 


he  large  increase  in  the  attendance,  and  the  multiplied  interests  demand  more  help. 
We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  we  have  now  secured  the  services  of 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  P.  KINSEY, 

Of  Lebanon,  Ohio.     They  have  taken  a  half-inteiest  in  the  institution. 

This  will  enable  us  to  give  more  attention  to  the  business  interests  of  the  school,  and  thus  greatly 
filevaie  the  character  of  the  work. 

Mb.  &  Mrs.  Kinsby  are  experienced,  competent  instructors,  whose  reputation  is  well  established. 
They  have  been  in  the  Normal  School  work  for  many  years. 

^  Besides  sharing  the  office  work,  Mr.  Kinsey  will  be  in  charge  of  Literature  and  History,  which 
will  now  form  special'features  of  the  school. 

Before  engaging  in  the  work  here,  they  will  visit  the  principal  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the 
East,  and  will  also  spend  several  months  in  Europe,  making  a  specialty  of  Literature  and  History. 
They  will  also  select  and  purchase  a  large  and  choice  Library  for  the  school. 

•     COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Commercial  Department  is  conducted  on  the  Actual  Business  Plan.  The  Department  now 
(Occupies  its  new  hall,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  land,  and  is  supplied  with  the  most  extensive 
line  ot  offices  ever  attempted  by  any  Commercial  College.  The  attendance  being  so  large  enables  us 
to  have  double  sets  of  offices.  These  represent  two  cities.  This  affords  advantages  for  thoroughness 
that  can  be  found  at  no  other  commercial  school,  because  it  gives  the  student  the  kind  of  business 
transacted  not  in  one  city  only,  but  an  exchange  between  cities— the  most  perfect  plan  that  could  be 
iuggtsted. 

PEJfMAJ^SEIP. 

A  Course  in  Plain  and  Business  Penmanship,  which  at  other  schools  would  cost  $300  or  $400,  here 
without  extra  charge. 

ELOCVTIOK  AKD  ORTHOGRAPHY. 

M.  E.  BoOARTB,  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  School  of  Oratory,  and  one  of  the  best  £llocutionists  in 
the  West,  has  charge  of  this  Department. 

No  better  place  can  be  found  for  the  study  of  these  important  branches.  A  specialty  made  of 
preparing  teachers  in  this  work. 

EXPENSSS. 

Tuition  $8.00  per  term.  Board  and  furnished  room  $1.70  per  week.  The  accommodations  are 
irst-class  in  every  respect. 

Books.— Books  may  be  rented  at  ten  per  cent,  of  retail  pnce. 
For  further  particulars  address 

7.tf  H.  B.  BROWNy  Principal. 
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Spiceland  Academy 

AND 

NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

^  SpiCELAND,  HENRY  COUNTY,  INDIANA. 

The  Fall  Term  of  this  well-known  and  long  established  school  will  b^|i& 
September  6th,  1880. 

A  full  corps  of  able  and  experienced  teachers  is  constantly  employed. 
Classes  are  so  arranged  that  students  can  enter  at  any  time,  and  promotuss 
are  made  whenever  students  are  prepared  for  them. 

indents  prepared  for  the  best  colleges.     The  business  coarse  is  emineatly 
practical. 

The  success  of  the  teachers  sent  out  from  this  school  is  a  guaranty  of  tht 
excellence  of  the  Normal  training. 
'   Elocution  and  English  Literature  receive  special  attention. 

The  school  is  supplied  with  a^;paratus,  books  of  reference,  and  a  good  geo- 
logical cabinet. 

A  free  reading  room  gives  access  td  the  news  of  the  day,  and  to  the  hess. 
magazines. 

Expenses  low.     Good  opportunity  for  club  and  self-boarding.     No  saloons 
near. 

When  desired  by  parents  and  guardians,  the  principal   will  take  special 
oversight  of  young  pupils. 

The  motto  of  the  school  is,  "  good  morals  and  sound  scholarship." 

Catalogues  free. 

8'2t  CLARKSOX  DATIS,  Prinef|>al. 

Do  you  want  a  thorough  Classical  or  Scientific  .Eduea- 
Hon— a  preparation  for  College  or  trainiihg  for 
a  Teacher  in  the  Common  Schools? 

Earlham  College, 

NEAR  RICHMOND,  INDIANA, 

Has  had  twenty  years  of  successful  experience  in  intellectual  and 
moral  training,  as  is  attested  by  its  acknmvledged  reputation  for 
thoroughness  and  by  the  character  and  practical  success  of  its  grad- 
uates. 

Its  methods  are  modern  and  practical.  Its  system  of  training 
is  designed  not  only  to  secure  a  well-informed  and  well-balanced 
mind  for  its  students,  but  to  make  them  stronger  and  better  men 
and  women. 

For  information  concerning  courses  of  study,  discipline,  terms 
of  admission,  libraries,  reading  room,  museum,  apparatus,  and 
other  appliances  and  facilities/ send  for  annual  catalogue,  to 

PRESIDENT  OF  EARLHAM  COLLEGE, 
8-2t  Richmond,  Iii4» 


List  of  standard  School  Books. 


THE  INDUCTIVE  SERIES. 

PRACTICAL.  PkOQRESSIVE.  LOW-PRICED. 

latndMlatT   lUlrfS.- 
PrlM.        PrlMh 

RidpatVs  Hi  tory  of  the  United  States,  Grammar  School  Edition,  $  .70  |x.oo 

Ridpath's  History  of  the  United  States,  Academic  Edition 1.00  1.50 

Milne's  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic. 20  .25 

Milne's  Practical  Arithmetic 40  .60 

Forbriger's  Stigmographic  Manual  for  Primary  Drawing 50  .6<> 

Forbriger's  Stigmograph'ic  Paper  per  Package,  100  Sheets 25  .40 

Forbrigcr's  Patent  Drawing  Tablets,  Number  I 10  .15 

Forbriger's  Patent  Drawing  Tablets,  Numbers  2,  3  and  4 15  .20  ■ 

Forbriger's  Patent  Drawing  Tablets,  Numbers  5,  6  and  7 20  .30 

Bigsby's  First  Lessons  in  Philosophy... 50  .75 

Milne's  Key  to  Practical  Arithmetic,  embracing  Model  Solutions.       .60  .80 

McAyoy's  Diacritical  Spelter 10  .10 

Globes  and  Outline  Maps  Supplied. 

(  Ridpath's  Inductive  Grammar. 
In  Preparation:      <  Milne's  Elements  of  Algebra. 

(.  Milne's  Elements  of  Geometry. 

Note. — Any  book  will  be  sent  for  examination  on  receipt  of  the  introduc- 
tion price,  which  amount  will  be  refunded  on  receipt  of  an  order  for  books  for 
first  introduction. 

LIST  OF  STANDARD  LIBRARY  BOOKS. 

SOLD  ONLY  BY  SUBSCRIPTION. 
popular.  substantia  l»  valuable. 

BRAIL. 

Ridpath's  Popular  History  of  the  United  States I3.00  $3.50 

Grant's  Tour  Around  the  World 3.00  3.5a 

Man's  Strength  and  Woman's  Beauty 2.00  2.50 

Western  Wilds  and  the  Men  who  Redeem  Them.. 3.00  3.50 

Cross  and  Crown 3.00  4.50  ^ 

Thompson's  Medical  Adviser... 3.50  4.00 

Parson's  Laws  of  Business — Revised  Edition 3.75  4.25 

Fowler's  Sexual  Science 3.75  4.^0 

Pictorial  History  of  the  World 5.00  6.00 

Lyman's  Historical  Chart 3.50  4.50 

Pictorial  Family  Bibles,  elegantly  bound,  1500  pp.,  2500  Illustn's.     5.00  12.00 

Encyclopedia  of  Education 5,00  6.00  • 

Life  of  2^ch aria h  Chandler.. 2.50  3.25 

Reminiscenses  of  Eatly  Methodism  in  Indiana 1.50  2.50 

Etc.,  etc. 

CAIVASSIMG  AGEHTS  WANTED.  CIRCULARS  AMD  TERMS  SENT  OM  APPUCATION^ 

Correspondence  Solicited.  Address  J.  M.  OLCOTT 

3-tf  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


i  RE70LUni 


folding  School  Set 


All  (he  old  style  seal;  ia^  , 
inge  and  fold  upward  from  [iun 
hese  are  supporlei!  by  buca : 
>ld  upward  from  the  rear.  Tb» 
Self-FoIdlUK  School  Seat.  so  adjusted  that   thejr  rise  aod  U 

the  pupils  t' 

These  desks  can  be  placed  much  nearer  together  than  other  styles,  and  hcmt 
secure  an  erecf,  graie/ul  and  heatlhful  position  to  the  pupils,  and  ]»eTeii!  'i 
shoulders." 

These  seats  being  supported  in  front,  tan  ntvtt  sag.  They  are  perfecUj'  ooiseltB,! 
iiittst  always  rtmain  m.     They  are  rapidly  taking  precedence  over  all  otfacr  leud 

Send  for  Illuatrnted  CLrculara. 

Address  UNION  SCHOOL  FURNITCBE  CO., 

THOMAS   CHARLES, //nuiii-ir.  Battle  Crexk,  U 

Chicago  Offia,  53  Slate  Street. 

4-if  Maps,  fllobes,  Slating,  and  School  Snpplles  of  eTerj  kind. 

COOPER'S  REGISTERS. 

SCHOOL  REGISTER,— A   complete 
monlhly  and  yearly  reports,  with  dire 
ing  reports.     Price,  post-paid,  jl.oo. 

CLASS  REGISTER— Contain! RE  »  complete  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  a 
yearly  Record  of  each  pupil  in  Recitation  and  Deportment,  with  a  geneni 
summary  of  all  important  Statistics  for  the  School  Year.  Price,  post-paid,  i\ 
Cts.  By  John  Cooper,  A.  M.,  Supt.  Schools,  Richmond,  Ind.,  and  ProideEt 
of  Ind.  Stale  Teachere'  Association.  Published  and  for  sale  by  Nichokoa  A 
Bro„  Richmond,  Ind. 


ipO  XO  «^UAddrMiSTiiiBOI<&  Co.,  Portland,  Mains. 
QDOi^h.    AddrcH  H,  H1I.LETT  &  Oo.,  Poitlaad,  Malni. 
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ftcS"THE  CITY  OF  ST.  LOUIS.-®* 


HcGUFFBT'S  REVISED  READERS  ADOPTED 

ON  REGULAR  INTRODUCTION  TERMS  BY  A  TOTE  of  18  to  6. 


Of  the  Committee  on 
Course  of  Study. 


From  Report  of  Committee  on  Course  of  Study  : 

'•  Your  Committee  being  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  matter  of  durable  bind- 
inp^,  gradation,  completeness,  and  especially  in  its  features  of  review  lessons* 

thd  Bevised  Edition  of  Iffcdnffe^'s  Series  of  Readers  is  much  Superior  to 

^PpltttOn'Sf  recommend  to  the  Board  the  introduction  of  McGuffey's  Revised 

Readers  in  place  of  the  old  series  now  in  use,  on  the  terms  contained  in  the 

proposition  of  the  publishers." 

James  P.  McGinn, 

WiM.    BOUTON, 

John  J.  McCann, 
EiiW.  "Hum M  ELL, 
John  Gilwee, 

At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
^he  City  of  St.  Louis,  held  Tuesday,  August  24th,  the 
^bove  report  of  the  Committee  on  Course  of  Study  v^as 
accepted,  and  McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  adopted  for 
t:he  St.  Louis  Public  Schools  by  a  vote  of  18  to  6. 

McGUFFEY'S  REVISED  READERS 

ALSO   ADOPTED   FOR 

Cincinnati,  O..  San  Francisco,  Cal., 


l^ew  York  City, 
Dubuque,  Iowa, 
•Charleston,  III., 
Fayetteville,  Tenn., 
Valparaiso.  Ind., 
AVichita,  Kansas, 
Dayton,  O., 
Circleville,  O., 
Xenia,  O., 
Savannah,  Mo.. 
Princeton,  Mo., 
E.  Jackson,  Mich., 
Nevada.  Mo., 
<Galatin,  Mo,, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn,, 
Connersville,  Ind., 
Newport,  Ky., 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.j 
Carbondale,  III., 
Shelbyville,  Tenn., 
Paris,  Ky., 
Worthington,  Ind., 
Chillicothe,  O., 
Portsmouth,  O., 
Wooster.  O., 
Kirksville,  Mo., 
Wilmington,  Ind., 
Sacramento,  Cal., 
St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
Joliet,  III., 
Princeton,  Ind., 


Burlington,  Iowa, 
Topeka,  Kansas, 
Vandalia,  III., 
Warsaw,  Ind., 
Georgetown,  Ky., 
Sandusky,  O., 
Steubenville.  O., 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Ashland,  O., 
Jefferson,  Mo., 
Salisbury,  Mo.. 
Nashville.  Mo., 
Columbus,  O,, 
Shelbyville,  lU., 
Zanesville,  O., 
Rochester,  Ind., 


'Greensburg,  Ind. 

And  500  othor  Cities  and  Towns. 

KfS^In  nearly  all  the  above  places  AppletorCs  Readers  were  offered  at  free 
exchange^  and  declined  as  a  gift;  in  a  number  of  instances  Appletofis  Read- 
ers were  discarded  from  the  schools  after  from  one  to  three  term^  trial^  to  give 
^ce  to  McGuffey^s  Revised  Readers. 

VAN  AHTWSBFi  BBAaa,  k  Cd  Fubllslien, 

10 -if  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS 

OF 

D.  APPLETON  «  CO. 


] 


APPLETONS'  SCHOOL  READERS 

By  WM.  T.  HARRIS,  LL.  D.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  St,  Louis,  Afo. 

A.  J.  RICKOFF,  A.  M.,  SupL  of  Instruction,  CUveland,  Ohio. 
MARK  BAILEY,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Elocution,  YcUe  CoQ^e. 

FIVE  BOOKS»  SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED. 


Although  theae  books  have  been  before  the  public  but  a  short  time,  they  have  at 
an  unprecedented  success  and  popularity.    During  the  past  year  a  millioii  osipieB 
introduced  into  the  schools  of  the  oountry.    Among  the  cities  and  States  now  usi 
are:    New  York,  Brooklyn,  Newark,  Jersey  City,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  8yracase,K.  T.; 
dereland,  Ohio;  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  Oakland,  Cal.;  Davenport,  Iowa;  Kaiuas  G^, 
Mo.;  Lawrence,  Kansas;  Logansport,  Ind  ;  Bacine,  Wis.;  and  the  Stales  of  MiaaaHCa 
and  South  Ouolina.     The  teat  of  class-use  has  everywhere  confirmed  the  favorahle  Cffa- 
ions  that  were  expressed  on  their  first  appearance. 

A  sample  set  of  the  five  books  will  be  forwarded,  post-paid,  to  teachers  and  acfaool  afi» 
cers  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  ou  receipt  of  $1.10. 

The  Pen  and  Picture  Language  Series. 

BT   J.   H.  STICKBTKT. 

CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  LANGUAGE    LETTERS  AND  LESSONS  IK 

A  Graded  Series  of  Lessons  and  Blanks,  LANGUAGE, 
in  Four  Numbers. 

I.    Stories  in  Picturea.  P*^  ^-    Invention. 

II.    Siudica  in  Animala.  p^^  II.    Converaation. 

III.  Studiea  in  Planta.  I 

IV.  Studiea  of  Worda.  I  Part  III.    Literature. 

Thrae  charming  books  for  Language  and  Composition  Exercises  in  primary  srada  m 
attracting  wide  attention.  Such  aids  for  young  people  have  been  greatly  needed  in  oar 
schools,  and  every  child  should  liave  them. 

Free-Hand  and  Inventive  Drawing. 

KRUSrS    EASY    DRAWING-LESSONS,    for    Kindergarten   and 

Primary  Schools. 

Three  Series,  12  Cards  each.    Sample  number,  10  cents. 

KRUSI'S  GRADED  COURSE. 


STMTHKTIC  SERIES,  Prlniary. 

Foar  book*. 
AHAIiYTIGAIi    SERIES,    Inter. 

mediate.   Sfx  lK»ofes. 
PERSPECTIVE  SERIES,  Oram- 

■iiar  Sebool.    Four  books. 


ADVANCED  PERSPECTfflTE  aad 
SHADING  SERIES*  Itlfk- 
Sebool.    Four  b€M»lLO. 

eRElN'S  PRIMARY  DRA^ITIVO 
CARDS.  For  Slate  asatf  Blaeii- 
bonrd  Exerelsew.  la  tw*  Paris 
of  la  Cards  and  S6  Exerelaoo  msSb,. 


Also,  courses  in  Elom<*ntary  Mechanical  Drawing,  Architecture,  Textile  Designs,  and 
Outline  and  Belief  Designs,  for  the  High  Schools,  Technical  Schools,  and  priTste  sta- 

dents. 

These  are  the  only  systematic  series  of  books  on  Industrial  Drawing  pnbllahed.    Fdft 
deecriptlre  circulars  forwarded  on  application. 

S.  AFPLSTOK  k  CO.,  FubliiHtn, 

S-tl  If  8,  and  5  Bond  St,  New  York. 


The  Primary  and  Model  Copy-Books,. 

WITH 

sXiiiDiisra-  ooi»iES. 

The  only  Series  of  Copy-Booka  with  moTa'ble  copies,  the  saperior  adTantages  of  which. 
auTB  too  obTioas  to  be  disputed. 

Onie  only  Series  of  Gopy-Books  which  insure  rapid  improyement  at  every  stage  of  the 

pupil's  practice. 

The  only  Series  of  Copy-Books  which  makes  instrnction  In  the  sabject  of  Penmanship- 

S  practical,  and  invariably  snooesaful. 

THE  PRIMER  SERIES. 


HIISTOR/T,  jfLIiTID 


Twenty-Ave  volames  now  pnbUahed.    The  object  of  these  Primers  is  to  convey  infor>- 
_jatton  In  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  inteUigible  and  interesting  to  young  pupils.    As  a 
means  of  lOT41**g  them  to  an  accurate  comprehension  of  the  impressive  truths  of  science 
and  history,  these  unique,  oondae,  and  interesting  little  treatises  will  be  found  most 
sidmirable. 

Quaekenbos's  American  History^ 


Accamf  anted  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  thirty-six  Colored  Maps.. 

BT  «.  P.  4IVAOKKMBOS,  I«Ii.  I>. 

This  freshly  compiled  work  is  the  latest  effort  of  its  well-known  author,  and  has  been 
prepoied  with  speciai  reference  to  improved  modem  methods  of  teaching,  being  acoom- 
named  with  systematic  Reviews  in  every  conceivable  variety— analytical,  geographical, 
ohronologfcal,  and  biographical— with  abstracts  of  the  principal  events,  and  with  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  contemporaneous  events  at  certain  periods,  eto.  Special  editions,  with  sup-- 
plemental  State  histories,  are  published  and  supplied  at  same  rates  as  the  regular  edition. 

HARKNESS'S  SERIES 

— OF— 

Z.ATZXT    TBSZT-SOOZS. 

IjaMb  Grammar,  Caesar,  Mew  Oompanion  Book 

How  I«atlii  Reader,         Oleero,  of  IaUb  Antlioni, 

latrodueiory  I^atin  Book,  Cattltne,  Latin  ProeeOompoaltion.. 

This  Series  has  received  the  unqualified  commendation  of  many  of  the  most  classical/ 
prdessors  in  the  country,  and  is  already  in  use  in  every  State  of  the  country,  and,  in-  - 
4eed  In  nearly  all  our  leading  classical  institutions  of  every  grade*  both  of  school  and 
•oUege. 

f 

Our  educatumal  list  embtaces  standard  works  in  every  department  0/  study 
and  for  every  grade  of  classes  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university.    Cor-- 
respondence  from  teachers  in  regard  to  educational  topics  or  text-books,  tuiir 
meet  at  all  times  with  a  cordial  welcome  and  a  prompt  response.     Catalogues^ 
price4ists^  circulars,  etc,  mailed  free  on  application.    Address 

D.  APPLETON  A  CO.y  \y  8y  and  5  Bond  Street,  New  York, 

8.tt  Or  BI&AIC  BA9UI7,  Agents  Bates  Block,  IndianapoUi,  lad. 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY, 

BLOOMINGTON,  MOkROE  COUNTY,  IND. 
Jail  Term  begrlns  Sept.  2,  1880.       Winter  Term,  Jan.  4,  1881. 

THKEE  COIXE6IATE  COURSES  : 

I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Course  in  Modem  Classics; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Also,  a  Preparatory  Course. 


The  Fall  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thursday  Morning,  Sep- 
tember a,  z88o.  Students  to  be  examined  should  present  themselves  two  dajs 
earlier. 

Tuition  Free.  Contingent  Fee,  $3  per  Term.  Library  Fee  required  of  ail,  50  cents. 
Fees  must  be  p<iid  strictly  in  advance. 

'Women  Admitted  to  all  courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 

* 

For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 

ROBERT  C   FOSTER,  Sec'y.  LEMUEL  MOSS,  President. 

August  a  I,  1880.  [9-iyr] 

PETER  GRAMLING, 

Merchant  Tailor 

And  Dealer  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

•Qsnts'  Furnishing  Goods,  Trunks  k  Valises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  $1.25 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  $1.50 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  {for  Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  $1.75 

•WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS*  SPEAKER,  75 

We  have  the  largest  stock  of  Books  in  the  Sute,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  onr'nontUy 
tof  new  books  to  any  one  sending  his  address. 

Bo^oorezi,  Stemrari  &  Oo^ 

^^  18  West  Washington  Street, 


The  Primary  and  Model  Copy-Books» 

WITH 

The  only  Series  of  Copy-Books  with  movable  copies,  the  superior  adrantages  of  which 
ve  loo  obTioiis  to  be  disputed. 

The  only  Series  of  Copy-Bookd  which  insure  rapid  improvement  at  every  stage  of  the 
l^pU'a  practice. 

The  only  Series  of  Copy-Books  which  makes  instruction  in  the  subject  of  Penmanship 
,  practical,  and  invariably  successful. 


THE  PRIMER  SERIES. 


HISTOR/T,  A.2sriD 


Twenty-Ave  volumes  now  published.    The  object  of  these  Primers  is  to  convey  infor- 

itlon  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  intelligible  and  ioteresting  to  young  pupils.    As  a 

of  leading  them  to  ao  accurate  comprehension  of  the  impressive  truths  of  sdenoe 

aod  history,  these  unique,  concise,  and  interesting  little  treatises  will  be  found  most 

admirable. 


Quackenbos's  American  Histery^ 


Accompanied  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  thirty-six  Colored  Mafs^ 

BT  «.  P.   ^UACKENBOS,  I<Ii.  I>. 

This  Ireshlv  compiled  work  is  the  latest  effort  of  its  well-known  author,  and  has  been 
prepared  with  special  reference  to  improved  modem  methods  of  teaching,  being  accom* 
panied  with  systematic  Reviews  in  every  conceivable  variety— analy ileal,  geographical, 
ehronblogical,  and  bitigraphicai — with  abstracts  of  the  principal  events,  and  with  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  contemporaneous  events  at  certain  periods,  etc.  Special  editions,  with  sup- 
plemental State  histories,  are  published  and  supplied  at  same  rates  as  the  regular  edition. 

HARKNESS'S  SERIES 

—OF— 

Z.ATZXT    TSZT-SOOZS. 

IdBttii  drammar,  Caesar,  New  €oiii|mibIob  Book 

Hew  I«atin  Reader,  Cleero,  of  I<atiii  Anthors, 

Introduetory  Ijatln  Book,  Catiline,  I^atla  ProtM  Compoaltloa. 

This  Series  has  received  the  unqualified  commendation  of  many  of  the  most  classical 
profeflsoiB  in  the  country,  and  is  already  in  use  in  every  State  of  the  country,  and,  in- 
ly in  nearly  all  our  leading  classical  institutions  of  every  grade,  both  of  school 


Our  educational  list  em  ndard  works  in  every  department  o/  study 

mud  for  every  grade  of  classes  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university^  Cor* 
respondence  from  teachers  in  regard  to  educational  topics  or  text'-books,  wilt 
meet  at  all  times  with  a  cordial  welcome  and  a  prompt  response.  Catalogues^ 
price-lists^  circulars,  etc.,  mailed  free  on  application.    Address 

D.  APPLETON  A  CO.,  1,  8,  and  6  Bond  Street,  New  York, 
t-tf  Or  HZSAH  BASLE?,  Agent,  Batea  Blooy,  ZndianapoUf,  Ind* 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COUNTY,  IND. 
Fall  Term  begrins  Sept.  %  1880.       Winter  Term,  Jam.  4^  1881. 


THKEE  COUiEQIATK  COUBSES  : 

I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Course  in  MocLem 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Also,  a  Preparatory  Conrse. 


"Tom  Fall  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thursday  Moraiag,  S^ 
ti  mber  a,  1880.  Students  to  be  examined  should  present  themselves  tvo  ^fi 
earlier. 

Taitlon  Free-  Contingent  Fee,  $3  per  Term.  Library  Fee  require^  «f  all*  5^  ^^^""^ 
li'tes  must  be  poid  strictly  in  advance. 

Women  Admitted  to  all  courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 

For  Catalogue,  and  other  information  (-address 
ROBERT  C   FOSTER,  Sec'y.  LEMUEL  MOSS,  Premier. 

August  91,  1880.  [9-^^] 

■  I    I  m^^^^^^i^m^^^       ■      ■■      I  1 I  II  ■  ■■  1^  ^^■^—  ■■■■■■■■  I  — ^M— ^■^^»^^^-^^^ 

PETER  GRAMLING, 

Merchant  Tailor 

And  Dealer  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods^  Trunks  &  Valises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN. 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  $1.25 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD. 

By  Dana,  %l^fi 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  {for Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Half.  Francis  L.  Patton,  and  others,  $1.75 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS*  SPEAKER,  7S 

We  have  the  largest  stock  of  Books  in  the  Sute,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  evr'nontUy 
tof  new  books  to  any  one  sending  his  address. 

.g-tf  18  West  Washington  Street. 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COUNTY,  IND, 
Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  2,  18S0.       Winter  Term,  Jan.  4,  1881. 


THREE  COIXEOIATE  COURSES  : 

I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Course  in  Modern  Classics; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Also,  a  Preparatory  Coarse. 


Tlie  Vail  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thursday  Morning,  Sep- 
tember 9,  18S0.     Students  to  be  examined  should  present  themselves  two  days- 
earlier. 

Tuition  Free.    Contingent  Fee,  $3  per  Term.     Library  Fee  required  of  all,  50  cents. 
Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 

Women  Achnitted  to  all  courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 

For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 
ROBERT  C.  FOSTER,  Scc'y.  LEMUEL  MOSS,  President. 

August  az,  z88o.  [9~iyi'] 

PETER  GRAMLING, 

Merohant  Tailor 

And  Dealer  in  Ready- Made  Clothing, 

Cents'  Furnishing  Goods,  Trunks  &  Yalises' 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


y 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  I1.25, 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  1 1.50 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  {for Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  I1.75 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS'  SPEAKER,  75 

We  have  the  largest  stock  of  Bocks  in  the  State,  and  will  be  glad  to  wtnA  our  monthly 
tof  new  books  to  any  one  sending  his  address. 

Bo^ao-ezi,  Ste-oo-ajrb  &  Co.,. 

l-tf  18  West  Washington  Street 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS 

OF 

D.  APPLETON  $c  CO. 


APPLETONS'  SCHOOL  READERS 

By  WM.  T.  HARRIS,  LL.  D.,  Supt,  of  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  J.  RICKOFF,  A.  M.,  SupL  of  Instruction,  Cleveland^  Ohio. 
MARK  BAILEY,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Elocution,  Yaie  CoSegt. 

FIVE  BOOKS,  SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

Although  these  books  have  been  before  the  public  bat  a  short  time,  they  haTe  attainei 
•  an  unprecedented  success  and  popularity.  During  the  past  year  a  million  oopi«  ven 
introduced  into  the  schools  of  the  country.  Among  the  cities  and  States  now  usiiif  then 
are:  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Newark,  Jersey  City,  Paierson,  N.  J.;  Syracoae,  K.  Y.j 
Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Wheeling,  W.  Ya. ;  Oakland,  Cal. ;  Davenport,  Iowa ;  Kanaw  Gtty, 
Mo. ;  Lawrence,  Kansas  ;  Logansport,  Ind  ;  Racine,  Wis. ;  and  the  States  of 
and  South  Caiolina.  The  test  of  class-use  has  everywhere  confirmed  the  CaTOimble  < 
ions  that  were  expressed  on  their  first  appearance. 

A  sample  set  of  the  five  books  will  be  forwarded,  post-paid,  to  teachers  and  school  < 
cers  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  $1.10. 


The  Pen  and  Picture  Language  Series. 

BT    jr.    H.   BTICKNKT. 


CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  LANGUAGE 

A  Graded  Series  of  Lessons  and  Blanks, 
in  Four  Numbers. 

I.  Storiea  in  Pictures. 

II.  Studies  in  Animals. 

III.  Studies  in  Plants. 

IV.  Studies  of  Worda. 


LETTERS  AND  LESSONS  IN 
LANGUAGE. 

Part  I.    Inveatioa. 
Part  II.    Conversation. 
Part  III.    Literature. 


These  charming  books  for  Language  and  Composition  Exercises  in  primary 
attracting  wide  attention.    Such  aids  for  young  people  have  been  greatly  needed  in 
schools,  and  every  child  should  have  them. 


Free-Hand  and  inventive  Drawing. 

KRUSrS    EASY    DRAWING-LESSONS,    for    Kindergarten    and 

Primary  Schools. 

Three  Series,  12  Cards  each.     Sample  number,  10  centa. 

KRUSrS  GRADED  COURSE. 


STNTHV'.TIC  SERIES,  Prtmnry. 

Four  books. 
ANAIiTTICAIi    SERIES,    Inter. 

mediate.    Six  bookfi. 
PERSPECTIVE  SERIES,  Gram- 

mar  Soliool.    Four  book». 


AOTAWrED  PBRSPBCrnrs  aai 
SHADINtt  NERIES,  jaiffh- 
Scliool.    Four  books. 

OREIST'S  PRIHARY  DRAWIV« 
CARDS.  For  Slate  and  Blaok« 
bo«rd  Exercise**.  In  two  PaHs 
ori;3  Cards  aad  S6  Exerelseaeac^ 

Also,  courses  in  Elompntary  Mechanical  Drawing,  Architecture,  Textile  Designa, 
Outline  and  Relief  Designs,  fur  the  High  Schools,  Technical  Schools,  and  private 
dents. 

These  are  the  only  systematic  series  of  books  on  Industrial  Drawing  pnUished.    FU 
descriptive  circulars  forwarded  on  application. 

S.  APPLETON  k  CO.,  PubUshexs, 

^tf  1,  3,  and  6  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Elocution,  Music,   Business  Cburse,  Law  and  Surveying  arc 

taught   FREE. 

Our  students  secure  positions  as  teachers  in  Normals,  Graded 
Schools  and  County  Schools. 

Students  can  go  cheaper  and  better  here  than  at  other  In- 
stitutions. 

We  have  thirty  daily  recitations.  Students  can  select  what 
they  desire  to  study. 

Classes  are  organized  in  all  the  Common  Branches. 

Sciences,  Literature,  Ancient  History  and  Phonics,  Geometr)', 
Philosophy,  Botany,  and  any  other  studies  demanded  will  be 
taught  the  Summer  Term. 

Parliamentary  Law  and  Letter- Writing  receive  special  atten- 
tioOi 

We  are  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  ever  before,  be 
cause  we  have  added  to  the  faculty  Prof.  Pleasant  Bond,  of 
Michigan  University,  Prof.  J.  H.  Binford,  a  practical  Normaiite, 
Prof.  E.  B.  Smith,  late  Principal  of  the  Fremont  Normal,  and 
Miss  Emma  Dailey,  of  the  National  Normal. 

The  teachers  and  citizens  are  kind  and  sociable. 

The  rich  and  the  poor,  learned  and  unlearned,  are  all  treated 
alike. 

Thoroug/mesSy  coupled  with  dispatch,  is  our  motto. 

Prof.  Walter  Dale  of  the  Chicago  Schqol  of  Elocution,  will 
give  special  instruction  in  Elocution  during  the  Summer  Term. 

The  following  eminent  speakers  will  lecture  within  the  year: 
Senator  Voorhees,  Gen.  Kilpatrick,  Josh  Billings,  Judge  Elliott, 
Mrs.  Livermore  and  Prof.  Dale. 

We  invite  every  lady  or  gentleman  who  wants  a  goodpra^  J 
Normal  education  to  come  to  Ladoga. 

Send  for  our  new  Catalogue  and  secure  our  special  '      s 

Write  to  us  before  going  to  any  other  Normal.     Address, 

J.  V.  COOMBS,  Prwc. 

Ladoga,  Ii 


!• 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY, 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COUNTY,  IND. 

IMl  Term  begrins  Sept.  2^  1880.       Winter  Term,  Jan.  4,  Ittl. 


THUISE  COIXBGIATB  COUBgEB  i 

I.  The  Cowie  in  Ancient  Qassics ;  2.  The  Course  in  Modem  Qanct; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Also,  a  Preparatory  Course* 


WmXL  Tweak  befias  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thursday  IConiBC  kf- 
teoiber  a,  x88o.  Students  to  be  examined  should  present  themxelvcs  two  di^ 
earlier. 

Vallioa  Freo.    Contingent  Fee,  $3  per  Term.    Library  Fee  required  of  all,  99  CMk. 
Vet%  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 

Waaaea  Ada^tted  to  all  courses  on  same  conditions  as  Ilea. 

For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 
A.  R.  HOWB;  Treasurer.  LBMUBL  MOSS,  Presidas. 

Aiigustsx,  i8K>.  [9^>7r] 

PETER  GRAMLING. 

Merohant  Tailor 

And  Dealer  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Ofents'  Furnishing  Godds^  Trunks  &  Yalisoi 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


V 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  |i.a} 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  |i.9i 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  (for  Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  |i.7) 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS*  SPEAKER,  7J 

We  have  the  largest  stock  of  Books  in  the  Sute,  and  wfll  be  glad  to  sead  ear  moall^ 
•of  new  books  to  any  one  sending  his  address. 

18  West  Washington  Street 


/15  7  7-^3 
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HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

GRADUATE  school  OF  EDUCATION 

MONROE  C.GUTMAN  LIBRARY 
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